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MEATS  and  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

U.  S.  Average  Values  and  Marketing  Costs 
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*  AV.  OF  335.4  LBS.  MEAT  PRODUCTS  ( MARKET  BASKET )  A  GROSS  LESS  BYPRODUCT  ALLOWANCE 

O  AAA  HOG  PROCESSING  TAXES  &  SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS 

NEG.  46676-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


In  1949  retail  prices  for  all  meats  combined 
averaged  10  percent  lower  than  in  1948.  The 
marketing  charge  was  about  the  same  in  both 
years.  The  average  farm  value,  therefore,  fell  a 
little  more  than  retail  prices  -  about  13  percent. 
Farmers  received  60  cents  of  the  consumers’ 
retail  meat  dollar  last  year,  compared  with  63 
cents  in  1948  and  a  prewar  average  of  50  cents. 


The  marketing  charge,  which  includes  mar¬ 
keting,  processing  and  distribution  costs,  usual¬ 
ly  changes  slowly,  partly  because  a  number  of 
cost  items  are  nearly  fixed.  Although  the  total 
charge  as  calculated  for  all  meat  animals  and 
meats  was  slightly  smaller  in  1949,  that  for 
many  individual  kinds  and  grades  was  slightly 
higher  (see  text  beginning  page  13)* 
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*  BEEF,  LAMB  AND  MUTTON,  PORK,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MEATS  IN  MEAT  PACKING  PLANTS  AND  COMMERCIAL  COLD  STORAGE  HOUSES,  BEGINNING  OF  MONTH 
+  ESTIMATED 
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SUMMARY 

In  mid-January  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculturl 
offers  of  pork  to  be  purchased  for  price, support  purposes.  '  Marl 
hogs  were  unusually  large  the  first  part  of  January.  Midwest  , 
second  week  approached  those  of  early  Deoember  and  exceeded  any  o* 
week  since  1944.  Market  prices  of  hogs  rose  slowly,  scarcely  keeping 
pace  with  the  week-to-week  increases  in  support  guide  levels.  How  eve] 
as  late  as  the  week  ended  January  28  market  prices  had  remained  equail 
or  above  supports  and  no  purchases  of  pork  had  been  made.  Any  purchai 
under  the  announcement  are  to  be  confined  to  smoked  hams,  smoked  pork 
shoulder  picnics,  and  bacon,  and  will  be  used  for  school  lunches  and  in-J 

stitutional  feeding. 

% 

Hog  marketings  in  the  next  month  are  expected  to  decrease  more  than 
seasonally.  Hog  prices  are  expected  to  rise.  A  moderate  price  rise  is 
•indicated  by  the  schedule  of  support  prices,  which  increase  from  $14.90 
per  100  pounds,  farmers1  price  basis,  in  January  to  $16.20  in  March,  the 
last  month  of  the  present  support  program.  No  announc ement  has  been  made 
regarding  support  of  hog  prices  after  March  31. 

Marketings  of  hogs  in  February  may  be  no  larger  than  last  year,  but 
by  April  and  May  they  will  be  considerably  above  the  same  months  of  last 
year.  Larger  August  and  September  farrowings  accounted  for  most  of  the 
10  percent  increase  in  the  fall  pig  crop  of  1949,  and  hogs  from  farrowings 
in  those  months  will  be  marketed  mostly  in  the  2—3  months  beginning  in 

April. 

Prices  of  cattle .of  each  grade  have  been  steady  for  a  number  of 
weeks,  with  those  of  the  top  grades  unusually  High  in  relation  to  prices 
of  the  lower  grades.  Marketings  of  steers  grading  Good  and  better  have 
been  small,  and  Medium  grades  have  predominated*  As  the  feeding  season 
progresses,  the  number  of  steers  in  the  higher  grades  mil  increase,  and 
their  prices  may  decline  moderately.  No  extreme  drop  is  expected  because 
the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  is  practically  unchanged  from  last  winter 
and  farmers  report  plans  to  market  fed  cattle  later  this  year  than  they 

did  in  1949. 

The  increase  of  22,000  head  or  0.5  percent  in  the  number  of  cattle 
on  feed  this  January  1  from  last  was  made  up  of  a  5  percent  larger  number 
in  the  North  Central  States,  12  percent  more  in  Texas,  and  a  substantially 
smaller  number  in  the  We stern  States. 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  January  1  was  down  7  percent 
from  last  year.  Substantial  increases  occurred  only  in  wheat-pasture  areas 
of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  Decreases  were  rather  large  in  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  and  Indiana;  in  California  and  a  number  of  other  Western 
States;  and  in  New  York.  The  reduction  in  the  total  number  on  feed  ms  du^ 
to  the  smaller  lamb  crop. 


% 


4  - 


range  conditions  in  the  West  have  been  better  this  year  than 
Ftle  and  sheep  have  been  in  better  condition*  Severe  storms 
;he  Northwest  in  January,  but-  reported  -range  losses  throughout 
f-e  been  much  smaller  than  a  year  earlier* 

storage  holdings  of  pork  were  increased  more  in  December  1949 
(cember  1948,  but  holdings  of  pork  and  of  all  meat  on  January* 1, 
about  average* 

'oduction  of  pork  in  the  January* March  quarter  will  probably  be  a 
.arger  than  last  year  and  production  of  beef  a  little  smaller, 
isumption  per  person  for  the  quarter  may  be  a  fraction  of  a  pound 
Than  last  year*  Production  and  consumption  in  the  second  quarter, 
in  1950  as  a  whole,  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year. 

Marketing  charges,  including  processing  and  distribution  costs, 

\r  individual  meats  increased  slightly  in  1949  over  1948*  Prices  of  all 
fneats  except  lamb  were  lower,  and  the  percentage  of  the  retail  meat  dol¬ 
lar  going  to  marketing  charges  increased  from  37  to  40  cents*  The  60  cents 
received  by  farmers  was  considerably  higher,  however,  than  the  50  cents  of 
the  retail  dollar  received  by  them  in  1937-41.  Marketing  charges  are 
usually  slow  to  change,  and  in  the  next  few  years  when  a  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  output  of  meat  is  likely  to  bring  a  slow  decline  in  retail  prices,  the 
farmers1  share  of  the  retail  meat  dollar  may  decrease  somewhat  more* 

OUTLOOK 


Hog  Marketings  Large  in  January; 

Prices  Hover  at  Support  Guides 

Marketings  of  hogs  increased  rapidly  the  first  part  of  January  as 
the  holiday  season  ended.  In  the  week  ended  January  14,  912,000  head  were 
received  at  12  markets  and  by  direct  purchases  in  Iowa  and  southern 
Minnesota*  This  number  was  the  most  for  any  week  since  the  spring  of  1944 
except  for  two  weeks  last  December.  The  1,552,000  head  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  the  week  of  January  14  was  13  percent  above  the  same 
week  last  year  and  except  for  3  weeks  in  December  was  the  largest  weekly 
slaughter  since  December  1947.  Marketings  fell  off  moderately  the  middle 
of  January,  but  continued  .a  little  larger  than  those  of  corresponding  weeks 
last  year. 

Average  market  weights  have  increased.  Barrows  and  gilts  received 
at  7  midwest  markets  the  middle  of  January  averaged  about  240  pounds,  up 
5  pounds  from  the  average  of  235  pounds  in  December.  The  uptrend  in 
weights  this  winter  is  about  average  for  the  season;  a  similar  increase 
occurred  in  January  1949,  and  weights  this  January  are  still  below  those 
at  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  large  numbers  of  hogs  marketed  in  January  suggest  that  many 
farmers  held  back  hogs  in  December  for  a  seasonal  rise  in  price  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  A  higher  price  was  expected  on  the  basis  of  usual 
market  trends  but  was  made  more  likely  by  the.  seasonal  adjustments  in 
announced  price  support  levels.  An  advance  in  market  prices  that  began  in 
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early  January  scarcely  kepi:  pace  with  the  increases  in  supoort  guides* 

Prices  at  7  markets  the  week  ended  January  14  were  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  the  support  guide,  and  the  following  week  wore  only  7  oehts  above  the 
guide*  On  January  17  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  invited 
packers  to  submit  offers  for  Sale  'of  pofk^  Which  it  could:  accept  in  sup¬ 
porting  market  prices- of  hogs*  Purchases  were  to.  be  confined  to  smoked 
hams,  smoked  pork  shoulder  picnics,  and  bacon  because  those  cuts  store 
well  and  are  adapted  for  school  lunch  and  institutional  distribution, 
which  were  expected  to  be  the  initial  outlets  for  pork  purchased  in  sup¬ 
port  operations*  With  market  priced  holding  Eft  or  above  the  weekly  guides, 

as  late  as  January  28  no  purchases  had  been  made* 

» -  1  r  ,  * 

^  •-c  I  -  •  4 

The  USDA^  announcement  pointed  out  that  orderly  marketing  of  hogs 
by  farmers  can  be  the  most  important  single  factor  in  maintaining-  hog 
prices  above  support  levels,'  and  that  'price  support  purchases  will  not  be 
fully  effective  if  market  gluts  occur. 

/  •  •  ♦  ,  * 

Price  Discount  for 

Heavy"  Hogs  Widens 

*  ,  i  » 

?  ♦ 

As  average  market  weights  of  hogs  became  heavier,  price  differ¬ 
entials  widened  between  medium  and  heavy  weights*  During  much  of  last  fall 
the  differentials  were  rather  narrow  despite  a  weak  demand  for  lard  and  fat 
cuts,  chiefly  because  the  supply  of  light  to  medium  weight  barrows  and  gilts 
increased  greatly  and  heavier  hogs  became  comparatively  scarcer#  In  3  weeks 
of  January  the  differential  between  200-220  and  240-270  pound  barrows  and 
gilts  at  Chicago  averaged  $1.07  per  100  pounds  or  7.1  percent.  In  January 
last  year  the  differential  was  7.7  percent,  and  in  1937-41  the  average  for 
the  month  was  4*0  percent  (table.  l.)*„ 

Cattle  Prices  Steady;  Medium  Grades  ' 

Predominate  in  Steer  Market ings 

,  jk 

i 

Prices  of  beef  steers  for  slaughter  have  been  unusually  steady  in 
all  grades  the  last  thre'e  months.  ‘  Choice  and  Prime  beef  steers  at  Chicago 
have  averaged  around  $37.00  per  100  pounds.  Good  steers  $29.00,  Medium 
$24.00,  and  Common  $19-20.00.  (table  2).  Compared  with  last  year,  the 
price  spreads  between  grades  are  unusually  vd.de.  In  3  weeks  of  January, 
Choice  steers  averaged  $7*18  above  the  price  a  year  earlier,  but  Medium 
steers  were  only  $1.62  higher  than* last  year.  • 

•'  i  %  * 

Premium  prices  for  Good  and  Choice  steers  have  been  brought  about 
by  small  marketings  of  these  grades,  and  have  had  a  limited  effect  in 
holding  over-all  average  cattle  prices  much  above  those  last  year.  The 
average  price  for  all  steers'  at  Chicago  in'  3* weeks  of  January  was  - $26.33, 
only  $1*98  above  the  $24.35  received  in  January  last  year,  and  the 
United  States  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  all  beef  cattle  in 
mid- January  was  $,60  lower  than  the  $20.00  received  a  year  earlier. 

’  «  ,  ..A  *  t 

Medium  grades  have  predominated  in  receipts  of  beef  steers  for 
slaughter  at  the  3  markets  for  which  data  •  are  <  reported.  At  Chicago  in 
December,  62  percent  were  graded  Medium,  .the  highest  percentage  o.f  that 
grade  for  any  month  sinoe  February  1947.  In  the  previous  December,  34  per¬ 
cent  were  Medium.  ;  _ 


Y 


Table  1.-  Average  weight  of  barrows  and  gilts  and  relationship  of  prices  per  100  pounds 

of  heavy  barrows  and  gilts  to  prices  of  medium  weights,  Chicago, 

by  months,  average  1957-41,  annual  1949 
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In  most  years  Medium  steers  form  a  larger  part  of  steers  marketed 
at  this  season  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  In  spring  and  summer 
months,  cattle  are  marketed  after  a  longer  feeding  period  and  therefore 
carry  more  finish  and  are  graded  higher.  The  percentage  of  Medium  grade 
cattle  may  have  teen  above  average  this  year  because  a  larger  number  of 
cattle  apparently  were  marketed  after  a  relatively  small  grain  feed,  and 
because  some  feeders,  remembering  the  February  price  breaks  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years,  may  have  marketed  stock  early  this  year.  However, 
in  another  sense  the  percentage  of  Medium  grades  may  have  been  high  be¬ 
cause  a  larger  number  of  cattle  were  classified  as  high  Medium,  Just  be¬ 
low  the  dividing  line  between  Medium  and  Good.  That  Medium  steers  perhaps 
were  in  above-average  finish  for  that  grade  is  suggested  by  their  heavy 
weights  this  winter — l,06l  pounds  at  Chicago  in  December,  the  heaviest 
average  for  that  grade  since  October  1933 •  Heavy  weight  is  usually  as¬ 
sociated  with  higher  finish. 

t 

Meat  Production  tb  be  About  Equal 

to  Last  Year  Through  First  3*^-  Months 

The  quantity  of  meat  produced  may  be  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier  in  the  first  quarter,  but  later  is  likely  to  exceed  1949  levels. 
Bases  for  this  prospect  are  (l)  the  monthly  distribution  of  farrowing 
dates  for  the  1949  fall  pig  crop,  which  shows  that  the  increase  in  num¬ 
ber  of  sows  farrowing  last  fall  was  concentrated  in  August -September 
and  was  small  in  other  months;  ^nd  (2)  the  later  dates  of  expected  mar¬ 
ketings  of  fed  cattle. 

In  3  weeks  of  January,  4  percent  more  hogs  were  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  than  in  the  same  weeks  of  194-9.  It  is  likely  that 
the  increase  for  all  commercial  hog  slaughter  in  the  entire  month  was 
slightly  less  than  4  percent,  which  would  be  the  smallest  in¬ 
crease  reported  for  any  month  since  last  July.  Last  August,  35  percent 
more  hogs  were  slaughtered  commercially  than  in  August  1948.  The  per¬ 
centage  comparison  became  smaller  each  month  thereafter  (table  3)» 

/ 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  last  August 
had  two  origins:  Feeding  for  faster  growth  and  marketing  at  lighter 
weights,  resulting  in  a  younger  age  of  marketing  than  a  year  before; 
and  the  earlier  dates  of  spring  farrowings  in  1949  than  in  1948.  Al¬ 
though  15  percent  more  sows  farrowed  in  the  spring  of  1$49,  three -fourths 
of  the  increase  in  numbers  came  before  April  1.  In  April  and  May,  the 
number  of  sows  farrowing  was  up  only  8.6  and  3.2  percent,  respectively. 

The  fall  pig  crop  of  1949  was  10  perdent  larger  than  the  1948  fall 
crop,  but  the  difference  was  concentrated  in  the  major  farrowing  months 
of  August  and  September.  In  the  beginning  and  ending  months  of  the  fall 
season,  June  and  November,  the  increases  were  only  1,5  and  0,5  percent. 
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Table  3*-  Change  from  previous  year  in  number  sows  farrowing  by  months  compared 
with  change  in  number  hogs  slaughtered  commercially  8  months  later,  1948-49 


Month  . 

Number 

sows  farrowed . . 

* 

* 

>.  ♦ 

\r  ii. 

:  Number  of  hogs  slaughtered 

commercially,  8'  months  lag • 

1943  ' 

!  1947 

• 

: Percent" 

: change  ; 

Month  „ \ 

■  *  \ 
** 

—  1949  '".-  ; 

•- 

'  1948 

:  Percent 
:  change 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

* 

11000 ■ head 

1,000  head 

Nov. 

398 

.  * 

.>*  \  *  * 

342 

+  16.4 

July 

3,809 

3,771' 

+  1.0 

Dec* 

304 

263 

+  15.6 

Aug* 

4,187 

3,104- 

+34*9 

1949 

:  1948 

• 

* 

• 

• 

Jan. 

471 

367 

+  28.3 

Sept* 

4,749 

'  3,699 

+28*4 

Feb. 

1,001 

762 

+  31.4 

Oct* 

5,895 

5,084 

+16.0 

Mar* 

2,655 

2,150 

+  23.5 

Nov. 

7,105 

6,496 

+  9.4 

Apr* 

3.122 

2.874 

+  8.6 

Dec. 

7.622 

7.322 

+  4*  I 

5-month 

5-month 

* 

total 

7.553 . 

6.416 

+  17.7 

, total 

29,55.8  . 

-  25,705  ... 

+15.0  • 

May 

1,597 

1,548 

+  3.2 

June 

753 

742 

+  1.5 

r 

J 

July 

639 

582 

+  9.8 

\ 

* 

Aug. 

1,2Q8 

1,002 

+  20.6 

Sept. 

1,801 

1,549 

+  16.3 

Oct. 

925 

885 

+  4.5 

4 

Nov* 

400 

398 

+  0.5 

Since  farrowings  in  1949  compared  with  the  previous  year  increased 
least  in  May- June,  slaughter  this  winter  will  likely  show  the  smallest  gain 
over  last  year  in  January-March.  Slaughter  during  February  will  probably 
fall  off  at  more  than  an  .average  seasonal  rate,  and  the  February  total  may 
be  little  different  from  last  year*  The  quantity  of. pork  produced  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  could  be  moderately  below  last' year,  since  slaughter  weights  may  con¬ 
tinue  lighter  than  in  matching  weeks  of  1949*  March  slaughter  is  expected  . 
to  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year,  and  a  big  increase  over  1949  is 
expected  in  April  and  May*  In  contrast  with  last  year  when  March  slaughter 
was  one-tenth  or  more  larger  than  April  or  May  slaughter,  this  year 
slaughter, in  April  and  perhaps  even  in  May  could  surpass  March* 

Slightly  More  Cattle  on  Feed  J anuary  1; 

Expected  Marketing  Dates  Later 

The  4,552,000  cattle  reported  on  feed  January  1  this  year  was  a  new 
high*  This  yearTs  number  was  22,000,  or  6*5  percent,  more  than  on  the  same 
date  of  1949*.  The  North  Central  States  had  5  percent  more  on  feed  and 
Texas  had  12  percent  more,  but  each  We  stern  State  had  fewer  on  feed  this 
year  than  last*  In  Colorado  the  reduction  was  6  percent,  and  in  California 
24  percent* 

In  the  North  Central  region,  increases  were  reported  for  all  States 
except  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas* 
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Table  4.-  Number  of  cattle  and  calves,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  on  feed 

January  1,  by  regions,  1932  to  date 


. Cattle  and  calves 


:  -North  Central  States-: 

Texas  : 

'Western  St 

ates 

:  East 

: V'/ e s t  North  C ont  « 

and  : 

•  • 
*  a  •  '• 

: United 

Year 

Penna.  .  ]ferth  . 

:  3  Corn  4  * 

Okla-  : 

Colo¬ 

rado 

Cali- 

•  • 

"fornia 

Other 

Western 

: States 

: Central 

:Belt  l/: Plains  : 

.hoiria  : 

•  • 

•  • 

1,000  1,000 

1,000  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head  '  head 

head  head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1932 

53 

'  618 

1,013  726 

•  160 

90 

60 

158 

2,878 

1933 

53 

687 

1,105  813 

143 

75' 

.  61 

143 

3,080 

1934 

56 

‘  593 

1,083  735 

98  - 

96  • 

77 

152 

2,890 

1935 

76 

'  579 

890  339 

60  * 

87  ’ 

•  71 

113 

2,215 

1936 

84 

750 

1,130  640 

*  145  . 

120  . 

100 

233 

3,202 

1937 

84 

.  •  740  • 

—  ’947  -  .  ,333.  .. 

125  • 

144  • 

■  138 

248 

2,759 

1938 

'  92 

840 

1,199  452 

192 

143 

152 

266 

3,336  ' 

1939 

78 

-  '  855- 

1,166  530  ' 

-•194 

125 

125 

230  . 

3,303 

1940 

74 

944 

1,330  522 

194 

135 

.163 

271  . 

'3.633 

•f 

1941 

72 

1,002 

1,509  639 

230 

138 

-169 

306 

4,065 

1942 

70 

961 

1,521  772 

251 

162 

.128 

320 

4,185 

1943 

80 

993 

1,612  928 

264 

160 

.  154 

254 

4,445 

1944 

75 

905 

1,517  802 

172 

158  . 

.134 

252 

4,015 

1945 

70 

907 

1,642  1,020 

210 

160  - 

,  125 

277 

4,411 

1946 

82 

888  - 

..  1,500  .  948,. 

166 

176  * 

149 

302 

4,211 

1947 

90 

961 

1,552  904 

171 

146 

166 

317  * 

4,307 

1948 

85 

850 

1,250  744 

165 

180 

209 

338 

3,821 

1949 

88 

939 

1,501  965 

214 

192 

258 

373 

4,530 

1950  3/ 

88 

1,045 

1,629  914 

■  i 

216 

180 

196 

284 

4,552 

Sheep  and  lambs 

-  •  - 

New  : 

11  Corn  Belt 

States  4/  : 

’Western 

: 

United 

York  : 

Eaac  : 

West 

• 

• 

States 

States 

1932  • 

60 

1,020 

2,193 

2.947 

✓ 

6,220 

1933 

50 

925 

1,990 

2,786 

5,751 

1934 

45 

812 

2,000 

, 

2,402 

■- 

5  „  2  59 

1935 

50 

1,040 

2,330 

2,249 

5,669 

1936 

50 

1,177 

2,085 

2,389. 

5,701 

1937 

50 

1,203 

1,590 

2,754 

* . 

•5,597 

1938 

45 

1,368 

1,913 

2,765 

-6,091  - 

1939 

45 

1,194 

2,007 

2,639 

5.885 

1940 

40 

1,172 

1,987 

2,642 

5,841 

1941 

54 

1, 186 

2,492 

2,744 

6*479 

1942 

45 

1,083 

2,761 

2,978 

6,867 

1943 

49 

1,049 

3,260 

2,596 

6,954 

1944 

44 

1,031 

2,931 

2,506 

6,512 

1945 

36 

950 

3,404 

2,521 

6,911 

1946 

37 

1,033 

3,182 

2,585 

6,837 

1947 

35 

821 

2,872 

1,965 

5,693 

1948 

25 

840 

2,003 

1,983 

4,851 

1949 

25 

697 

1,771 

. 

1,510 

4,003 

1950  3/ 

"1  /  i\  /r  •   . 

20 

t,  /r  o  / 

699 

1,685 

1,329 

T  •  • 

3,733 

1 /  Minn* ,  Iowa,  Mo.  Zj  N.  Dak,  ,  S.  Dak*,  Nebr. ,  Kansas.  Zj  Preliminary* 

4/  North  Central  States  except  N,  Dak.  5/  Eight  mountain  States,  3  Pacific 
States,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  N.  Dakota. 
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than  last  hi  t  f  !  Belt  W®re  li«hter  ln  wight  this  Januai^ 

900  3  per°®nt  vere  under  600  Pounds,  and  27  percent  over 

tonr^d  Sno'  ye^r’  23  percent  were  under  600  pounds,  and  3^  percent 

f  T4'00  po“nds-  As  mlSht  te  expected  from  this  distribution  of  weights 

last6  -rheP°r+d  dh!lr  intentions  t0  market  cattle  later  this  year  thaf  ’ 
Si  1  SS  ,  .Tk:*  °nlr  33  -°f  M»  J»nu«ry  1  La,.r  before 

date  »  wf  year  Were  for  marteting  42  percent  by  the  latter 

'and  the  monSi  nSS  ~&St  year  Were  even  earlier  than  the  intentions, 

earlihne^e  hl?  P£tt6T  °J  cattle  marketings  In  1949  was  notable  for  its 
early.,  peaks.  Peak  marketings  in  1950  are  expected  to  come  later  than  last 

thP  Under  Federal  inspection  in  3  weeks  of  January  was 

and.  "beef  rvrrui  year  ®arlierJ  but  average  slaughter  weights  were  heavier 

nd.  heef  production  was  4  percent  larger  than  last  year. 

PY  ,  J  seas°nal  decline  in  cattle  slaughter  and  beef  production  is 

•,  ?  ln  next  month  or  two,  and  both  are  expected  to  be  slightly 

t^pnH  levels*  In  the  sPring  and  summer,  when  the  seasonal  down- 

,  6  *?Ver®ed'  -the  quantity  of  beef  produced  may  be  equal  to  or  a 

^  *  year*  The  SUpply  0f  beef>  especially  of  the  better 

q,  ,  *^i?r  UCe  -1  r°m  Srain-fed  cattle,  is  most  likely  to  increase  sub- 

TQliQtialiy4.?Ver  laSt  year  in  late  summer  and  early  fall,  the  season  when 
marketings  were  comparatively  small. 

Meat  Consumption  per  Per son. in  First  Quarter 
May  Fall  Short  of  Last  Year 


Jith  a  little  more  pork  in  prospect  but  a  little  less  beef,  and  the 
popu  a  on  arger,  civilian  consumption  of  meat  per  person  in  the  January- 
March  quarter  may  be  a  fraction  of  a  pound  less  than  last  year.  In  the 
second  quarter,  consumption  may  exceed  last  year  by  around  one  pound  per 
person.  In  the  second  half  of  1956  consumption  per  person  is  expected  to 
l  ffrger.tha?  in  the  same  period  of  1949,  but  the  quarterly  distribution 
?  e^gain  will  depend  on  whether  late -summer  production  of  beef  and  pork 
is  agein  unusually  large.  It  is  possible  that  the  third  quarter  consumption 

f  °W  or  no  gnin  over  last  year,  but  that  considerably  more  meat 

will  be  produced  and  consumed  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950  than  of  1949. 


Price  Increase  for  Hogs,  Decline  for  Top 

firada  Cattle,  Likely  in  Next  1-2  Months 
\  1 


A  continued  seasonal  rise  in  prices  of  hogs  is  expected  in  the  next 
month  or  two.  The  schedule  of  support  prices  indicates  a  moderate  in¬ 
crease.  Guides  for  barrows  and  gilts  at  7  midwest  markets  rise  from  $15.50 
per  100  pounds  in  late  January  to  $16. 40  by  the  end  of  February  and  will  be 
$16.65  in  all  of  March.  Possibilities  of  a  sharper  than  usual  reduction  in 
hog  marketings  in  February  indicate  that  prices  may  rise  faster  than  the 
step-up  in  support  guides. 


No  announcement  regarding  support  to  hog  prices  after  March  31  has 
been  made . 
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A  moderate  seasonal  decline  in  prices  of  the  highest  grades  of 
cattle  is  likely  in  weeks  ahead,  since  the  market  supply  of  cattle  of 
those  grades  will  increase.  The  expected  decline  would  close  somewhat 
the  very  wide  spread  between  prices  of  Choice  and  Common  steers.  'In 
view  of  the  prospective  later  dates  of  marketing  of  fed  cattle  this  year, 
no  extreme  price  decline  for  Good  and  Choice  grades  is  likely. 

Meat  Consumption  in  1949  Estimated 
at  l4h  Pounds  Per  Person 

Preliminary  estimates  for  the  entire  year  of  19^-9  indicate  that 
meat  production  was  11/2  percent  larger  than  in  1948.  Imports  were 
smaller,  as  less  beef  was  received  from  Argentina.  Since  the  population  was 
larger  by  more  than  2  millions,  average  consumption  of  meat  per  person 
dropped  slightly  from  146  pounds  in  1948  to  14^;,  pounds  in  1949. 

Consumption  in  I95O  will  probably  be  2-3.  pounds  per  person  larger 
than  the  1940  average . 

7-  Percent  Fewer  Sheep  and 
Lambs  on  Feed  January  1 

‘  On  January  1  this  year  7  percent  fewer  sheep  and  lambs  were  on  feed 
than  a  year  ago.  The  estimated  number  of  3 >733 >000  was  270,000  less  than 
last  year  and  the  smallest  number  on  feed  since  1922,  Reductions  were  re¬ 
ported  for  such  Corn  Belt  States  as  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Indiana; 
for  California  and  a  number  of  other  Western  States;  and  for  New  York. 

The  largest  increases  occurred  in  Kansas,  Texas,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  and 
Wisconsin.  •  •. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  as  a  whole,  3  percent  fewer  sheep  and  lambs  were 
on. feed  this  January  1  than  last,  but  the  reduction  for  all  the  area 
except  Kansas  amounted  to  9  percent .  In  the  wheat  pasture  areas  of  the 
Great  Plains,  the  total  number  of  lambs  on  feed  is  larger  than  last  year. 

The  number  in  Kansas  wheat  pastures  is  up  to  394 ,000  from  202,000  last 
January.  However,  the  195^  number  is  far  below  the  900,000  head  pastured 
there  3  years  ago.  The  smallness  of  the  supply  of  feeder  lambs  restricted 
feeding  on  wheat  pastures  as  well  as  in  other  areas.  Wheat  pasture  feed¬ 
ing  in  Nebraska  and  Colorado  is  on  a  low  level,  but  that  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma  is  larger  than  last  year. 

In  the  West,  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  in  Colorado  is 
slightly  above  1949 ,  in  California  is  down  16  percent  and  in  every  other 
Western  State  except  Oregon  is  lower  than  last  year. 

A 

The  7  percent  reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  re¬ 
flected  mainly  the  smaller  lamb  crop  in  1949.  ln  the  13  Western  States, 
source  of  most  of  the  lambs  for  feeding,  the  crop  was  5  percent  smaller  than 
a  year  before .  Numbers  of  ewes  and  of  all  sheep  and  lambs  declined  steadily 
from  1942  to  1948,  and  may  have  been  reduced  somewhat  more  in  1949.  As  a 
consequence,  the  numbers  of  lambs  raised  and  marketed,  and  supplies  of  lamb 
and  mutton  for  consumption,  are  now  very  much  smaller  than  they  were  a 
decade  ago.  ‘ 
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Tn©  fever  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  promise  a  smaller  output  of  mutton 
and  lamb  for  consumption  in  the  first  part  of  I95O  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  lover  level  is  likely  to  continue  through  the  rest  of  the  year;  even 
in  case  the  lamb  crop  is  nearly  as  large  this  year  as  last,  more  lambs  are 
expected  to  be  retained  for  breeding  herds  this  year,  and  fever  marketed 
for  slaughter.  The  rate  of  consumption  of  mutton  and  lamb  Per  person  in 
1950  vill  probably  be  even  lower  than  the  record-low  of  4.1  pounds  in  1949 , 

Western  Range  Conditions  Favorable , 

Condition  of  Livestock  Go od  to  January  1 

Winter  range  feed  conditions  in  the  West  were  generally  good  during 
December.  They  were  much  better  than  in  December  last  year.  Cattle  and 
sheep  were  reported  in  good  to  very  good  condition.  Heavy  snows  in  the 
Northwest  in  January  caused  some  shrinkage  and  losses  of  livestock,  but 
conditions  in  the  West  as  a  whole  have  been  much  less  severe  than  in  the 
winter  of  1948-49,  when  recurring  storms  began  early  and  caused  severe 
damage  to  herds  in  some  areas , 

239  Million  Pounds  of  Meat  Into  Cold 
Storage  in  December;  January  1  Pork 
Stocks  Close  to  Average 

During  December  cold-storage  holdings  of  meat  were  increased  239  mil¬ 
lion  pounds .  The  net  in-movement  of  l80  million  pounds  of  pork  was  twice 
the  quantity  added  in  November  and  20  millions  more  than  that  in  December 
last  year.  Total  holdings  of  478  million  pounds  of  pork  on  January  1  were 
2  percent  larger  than  last  year  and  approximately  average  for  the  date, 
but  perhaps  less  than  might  have  been  expected  in  view  of  the  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  pork  produced  this  fall  and  winter. 

Cold  storage  holdings  of  beef  were  increased  32  million  pounds  in 
December  to  reach  123  millions  on  January  1,  the  third-smallest  holding 
for  the  date  in  10  years. 

MARKETING  MARGINS  FOR  1949 

\ 

Marketing  Charges  For  Each  . 

Meat  Slightly  Higher  in  1949 

Marketing  charges  for  individual  meats  increased  slightly  in  1949 
over  1948,  according  to  estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics .1/ 
Except  for  lamb,  prices  of  meats  averaged  somewhat  lower.  Hence,  the  market 
ing  charge  was  a  larger  percentage  of  retail  prices  last  year  than  in  1948, 
and  the  farmers'  share  of  the  retail  meat  dollar  was  smaller.  The  farmers' 
share  of  the  retail  meat  dollar  has  decreased  from  73  cents  in  1945,  when 
it  was  affected  by  price  controls  and  increased  by  subsidy  payments,  to  an 
estimated  60  cents  in  1949.  The  1949  share,  however,  remained  considerably 
above  the  1937*41  average  of  50  cents  (tables  5  and  6). 

l/  Basic  data  published  in  Been,  R .  0 . ,  Price  Spreads  Be tween  Farmers  and 
Consumers ,  Agricultural  Information  Bulletin  No.  4,  BAE,  USDA,  Washington, 
1949 ;  and  in  the  monthly  Marketing  and  Transportat ion  Situation. 
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Tabled*  -  Average  retail  price  of  meats,  fara.vsdne,  and  marketing  charges. 
United  States,  by  year*  1936-49,  by  months  1949 


$ 

All  meat  products 

t 

per  pound 

Tear 

*  * 

t 

*.  Government 

t 

X  X 

Government 

s 

Adjusted 

or 

*  Retail  .* 

Net  farm  x 

‘ *  processor 

X 

Marketing 

X  X 

payments  • 

■* 

firm 

month 

x  price  l/  * 

value  2/  .  * 

..  Margin 

.  v  ••  ■  * 

*.  *  payments 

X 

oharge  &f 

X  X 

to  prod- 

X 

value 

s  .  * 

* 

*  3/ 

X 

X  $ 

uoers  5/ 

X 

6/ 

• 

*  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

By  years* 

• 

« 

1936 

*  26.3 

12.4 

13.9 

—  mm'* 

13.9  • 

— 

12.4 

1937 

*  28.5 

13.7 

14.8 

- 

- 

14.8 

IS. 7 

1938 

*  25.1 

12,0 

13,1 

13.1 

12,0 

1939 

:  24*4 

11.6 

12.8 

12.8 

,  — 

11.6 

1940 

*  2  3e  3 

11.4 

11,9 

— 

11.9 

a*  mm  mm 

11.4 

1941 

*  26.6 

16.1 

11.6 

— 

11.5 

nB/ommt 

16.1 

1942 

s  30.9 

19.7 

11.2 

— 

11.2 

— 

19,7 

1943 

*  32.0 

21.6 

10.4 

1.1 

11.5 

- - 

21.6 

1944 

*  30.4 

20.1 

10.3 

1.9 

12.2 

20.1 

1945 

*  30,0 

21.8 

8.2 

2.8 

11*0 

0.2 

22.0 

1946 

*  38.5 

26.3 

12.2 

1.8 

14.0 

0.2 

26.5 

1947 

:  55.4 

35.4 

20.0 

— 

20.0 

— 

35.4 

1948 

s  62.0 

39.0 

23.0 

— 

23.0 

— 

39.0 

1949  7/ 

:  56.0 

33.8 

22.2 

— 

22.2 

— - 

33.8 

By  months,  1949* 

Jan* 

*  57.2 

34.7 

22.6 

- . 

22.5 

— 

34.7 

Feb. 

*  52.1 

33.3 

18.8 

--- 

18.8 

mm  mm  mm 

33.3 

Mar* 

:  54.1 

35.5 

18.6 

— 

18.6 

— 

36.5 

Apr. 

s  65.5 

35.3 

20.2 

- — 

20.2 

— 

35.3 

May 

s  54.9 

34.8 

20.1 

— 

20.1 

- — 

34.8 

June 

s  57.8 

35.3 

22.5 

— 

22.5 

— 

35.3 

July 

:  56.9 

34.5 

22.4 

— 

22.4 

— 

34.5 

Aug. 

*  57.7 

33.7 

24.0 

- — 

24.0 

nmmmmm 

33.7 

Sept. 

s  58.8 

34.7 

24.1 

— 

24.1 

— 

34.7 

Oot, 

*  57.4 

32.7 

24.7 

— 

24.7 

— 

32.7 

Nov, 

s  56.5 

* 

31.1 

24.4 

— 

24.4 

31.1 

; 

Beef  (Good  grade). 

per  pound 

By  years* 

X 

\ 

1936 

*  27.8 

14.3 

13.5 

— - 

13.5 

— 

14*  3 

1937 

*  31.6 

19.3 

12.3 

— 

12.3 

— 

19.3 

1938 

*  27.9 

14.7 

13.2 

... 

13.2 

14.7 

1939 

s  28.6 

15.7 

12.9 

— 

12.9 

- — 

15.7 

1940 

*  28.7 

16.9 

11.8 

—  - 

11.8 

16.9 

1941 

*  30.7 

18.6 

12.1 

... 

12.1 

... 

18.6 

1942 

*  34.1 

23.0 

11.1 

— 

11.1 

... 

23.0 

1943 

*  35.2 

26.7 

9.5 

'  1.1 

10.6 

... 

25.7 

1944 

*  33. 4 

26.3 

7.1 

2.0 

9.1 

... 

26.3 

1945 

*  32.7 

26.4 

6.3 

3.9 

10.2 

0.4 

26.8 

1946 

*  41.8 

33.2 

8.6 

2.6 

11.2 

0.3 

33.5  ' 

1947 

s  61.1 

44.2 

16.9 

... 

16.9 

... 

44.2 

1948 

*  73.7 

53.0 

20.7 

20.7 

... 

53.0 

1949  7/ 

s  66.8 

45.4 

21.4 

... 

21.4 

... 

45.4 

By  months,  1949* 

Jan. 

*  68.6 

43.9 

24.6 

24.6 

... 

43.9 

Feb. 

*  60.3 

39.6 

20.8 

... 

20.8 

39.6 

Mar. 

*  63.3 

42.8 

20.6 

mm  mm  mm 

20.5 

... 

42.8 

Apr. 

s  64.1 

43.4 

20.7 

mmmmmt' 

20.7 

43.4 

May  , 

:  64.6 

43.1 

21.6 

mmmmrnm 

21.5 

... 

43.1 

June 

*  68.4 

44.8 

23.6 

._ 

23.6 

... 

44.8 

July 

*  67.7 

43.5 

24.2 

... 

24.2 

43.5 

Aug. 

:  67.8 

44.6 

23.3 

... 

23.3 

... 

44.5 

Sept. 

*  69.0 

48.7 

20.3 

- - 

20.3 

mm  mmmm 

48,7 

Oot* 

:  69.6 

60.6 

19.0 

... 

19.0 

mmmmrnm 

50.6 

Nov. 

:  69.6 

t 

52.0 

>\ 

n  —  7  7  r 

17.6 

17.6 

... 

52.0 

beef,  16,7  pounds  of  lamb,  157# 5  pounds  of  pork,  including  lard,  and  25.6  pounds  of  other  meat  products* 
Source  material  reported  in  "Price  Spreads  between  farmers  and  consumers,  1933-49",  USDA  Agricultural  Infor¬ 
mation  Bulletin  No*  4,  November  1949,  and  ourrent  issues  of  The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation* 

2 /  Farm  value  of  live  animal  weight  and  grade  neoessary  to  produo e  1  pound  o f  meat  products  at  retail  minus 
the  computed  value  of  byproducts  obtained  from  the  live  animals,  other  than  the  edible  byproducts  included 
in  the  average  retail  price  of  all  meat  produo ts*  It  requires  2*16  pounds  of  cattle  to  produce  1  pound  of 
beef  at  retail  and  2*16  pounds  of  live  lambs  are  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  lamb  at  retail*  It  takes 
1.41  pounds  live  hog  to  produce  1  pound  of  pork  and  lard  at  retail.  (Footnotes  continued  on  page  15* ) 
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Table  5.  -  Average  retail  price  of  meats  fan.  value,  and  marketing  chargee 
_ _ Uratea  state3»  1936-49,  by  months  1%9  -  Continued 


Year 

or 

month 


By  years* 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 
-  1947 

1948 

1949  7/  . 

By  months,  194 

Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 
June 
July 
Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


By  years* 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949  7/ 

By  months,  1949 
Jan. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 


: 

* 

m 

0 

Retail 

* 

Net  far 

price  1/ 

1 

value  2 

: 

Cents7- 

CenSV 

23.6 

13,0 

24.2 

13.5 

21.1 

10.8 

18.9 

8.8 

16.6 

.  7*6 

21.2 

12.7 

26.2 

18.2 

27.2 

19.2 

25,6 

18.2 

25.6 

19.6 

33.4 

24.0 

47.2 

33.6 

47.5 

32.4 

41.1 

25.7 

42.9 

27.9 

40.4 

27.2 

41.4 

27.8 

41.7 

25.9 

40.0 

24.9 

41.9 

26.1 

41.3 

26.8 

43.2 

27.0 

44.5 

J  27.7 

41.6 

24.5 

37.9 

21.7 

27.1 

13.6 

28.4 

'  14.5 

26.4 

12.3 

26.4 

13.2 

26.1 

13.4 

27.8 

'  15.4 

32.4 

19.2 

35.9 

21.9 

35.1 

'  21.2 

35.2 

22.0 

42.1 

26.8 

56.7 

37.3 

64,3 

42.1 

67.6 

41.4 

• 

61,2 

38.8 

59.7. 

37.4 

60,9 

41.9 

75.4 

47.6 

75.6 

47.9 

77.4 

46.6 

72.4 

42.6 

69.4 

39.2 

66.9 

39,8 

63,8 

39.0 

62.5 

38.9 

* 

i 

.  * 
s 


Pork,  inducing  lard,  per  sound*" 
‘  Government 


Margin 


10.6 

10.7 

10.3 

10.1 

9,0 

8.6 

8.0 

8.0 

7.4 

6.0 

9.4 

13.6 

15.1 

15.4 

15.0 

13.2 

13.6 
15.8 

15.1 

15.8 

14.5 

16.2 

16.8 

17.1 

16.2 


processor 
payments 
8/ 

Cents 


1.0 

1.8 

2.2 

1.4 


Lamb, 


13.5 

13,9 


14 

13 

12 

12 

13 

14 
13 
13 

15 


1 

2 

.7 

.4 

.2 

0 

.9 

2 

3 


0.9 

1.6 

0.9 


>• 

19.4 

22.2 

26.2 


4 

.3 


22 
22 
19.0 
27.9 

27.7 

30.8 

29.8 
30.2 
27.1 

24.8 
23.6 


*  Marketing 

*  charge  4/ 


10.5 

10.7 

10.3 

10,1 

9.0 

8.5 

8.0- 

9.0. 

9.2 

8.2 

10.8 

13.6 

15.1 

15.4 

16.0 

13.2 
13.6 
15.8 

15.1 

15.8 

14.5 

16.2 

16.8 

17.1 

16.2 


13.5 

13.9 

14.1 

13.2 
12.7 

12.4 

13.2 

14.9 

15.5 

14.1 

15.3 

19.4 

22.2 

26.2 

22.4 
22.3 
19.0 

27.9 

27.7 

30.8 

29.8 
30.2 
27.1 

24.8  . 
23.6 


Government 

payments  t 
to  prod-  : 
uoers  5/  * 


Cent  8 


1.4 

2.2 


Cents 


13,0 

13*6 

10.8 

8.8 

7.5 

12*7 

18.2 

19.2 

18.2 

19.6 
24.0 

33.6 

32.4 

25.7 

27.9 

27.2 

27.8 

25.9 

24.9 
26.1 
26.8 
27.0 

27.7 

24.5 

21.7 


13.6 

14.6 

12.3 

13.2 

13.4 

15.4 

19.2 
21.9 

21.2 

23.4 
29.0 

37.3 

42.1 

41.4 

38.8 

37.4 

41.9 

47.5 

47.9 

46.6 

42.6 

39.2 

39.8 
39.0 

38.9 


3/  Government  payments  were  mac 


4/  "Adjusted  margin".  Equals  margin  plus  Government  payments  to  slaughterers 

•i  M «tePmdr?orSshero19SSl  V  "f *  **  ho®  »»  reduction  pmg™. 

slaughter  and  pay^spreriousl? t Z.?  Pro^uoers  for  sh9eP  “d  !*»»•  sold  for  immediate 

the  first  half  of  1946  payments  were  mds  L  f.eSSOrS  she®P  were  withdrawn.  Also  in  1945  and 

above  800  pounds  and  priow  above  deaigmted  '  3°  for  lj™6diate  » letter  weights 

V  Prelf^i™  ™1«°ti^9!30TOrEmeDt  Pa3m8nt8  t0  liTO3t°0k  Pr°^ere. 
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Table  6,-  Net  farm  value  as  percentage  of  retail  price  of  meat  products, 

by  years  1936-49,  "by  months  1949  to  date 


(Data  for  cover  case 

chart) 

Year  and 

All  meat 

:  Beef 

:  Pork 

ft 

Lamb 

• 

• 

month 

products 

:  (good  grade) 

:  (incl.  lard) 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

By  years: 

51.4 

1936 

47.1 

55.3 

50.2 

1937 

48.1 

61.1 

55.8 

51.1 

1938 

47.8 

52.7 

51.2 

46,6 

1939 

47.5 

54.9 

46,6 

50.0 

1940 

48.9 

58.9 

45.5 

51.3 

1941 

56.8 

60, 6 

59.9 

55.4 

1942 

63.8 

67.4 

69.5 

59.3 

1943  1 / 

67.5 

73.0 

70.6 

61.0 

1944  1/ 

66.1 

78.7 

71.1 

60.4 

1945  1/  2/ 

72.7 

80.7 

76.6 

62.5 

1946  1/  2/ 

68.3 

79.4 

71.9 

63.7 

1947 

63.9 

72.3 

71.2 

.  65.8 

1948 

62.9 

71.9 

68.2 

65.5 

1949  3/ 

60.4 

68.0 

62.5 

6l.6 

By  months, 

1949: 

January 

60.7 

64.1 

65.0 

63.4 

February 

63.9 

65.5 

67.3 

62.6 

March 

65.6 

67.6 

67.1 

68.8 

April 

63  06 

67.7 

62.1 

63.0 

May 

63.4 

66.7 

62.2 

63.4 

June 

61.1 

65.5 

62.3 

60.2 

July 

.  60,6 

64.3 

64.9 

58.8 

August 

53.4 

65.6 

62.5 

56.5 

September 

59.0 

70.6 

62,2 

59.5 

October 

57.0 

72.7 

58.9 

61.1 

November 

56.0 

74.7 

57.3 

62.2 

1/  In  1943-45  Government  payments  to  slaughterers  reduced  the  retail  price 
of  meat  and  therefore  increased  the  percentage  of  the  retail  price  received 
by  producers  of  livestock.  2 /  In  1945  and  1946  the  total  return  to  farmers 

("adjusted  farm  value”)  was  a  somewhat  larger  part  of  the  retail  price  of  . 

beef,  lamb,  and  all  meat  than  the  figures  shown  here,  because  of  Government 
payments  made  to  feeders  of  cattle  and  sheep.  3/  Preliminary  estimates. 

The  marketing  charge  per  pound  of  meat  is  the  difference  between  the 
average  price  of  1  pound  of  meat  at  retail  and  the  farm  value  of  an  equiva¬ 
lent  quantity  and  grade  of  live  animal,  as  adjusted  for  the  value  of  by¬ 

products  and,  in  certain  years,  for  Government  payments  to  processors  and 
for  processing  taxes. 

Price  data  for  all  meats  combined  include  estimates  for  miscellaneous 
processed  and  canned  meat  products  and  sausage  and  apply  moro  nearly  to  all 
grades  and  qualities  of  the  meats  and  live  animals  sold  in  any  year  than  do 
data  for  individual  meats.  Price  data  for  beef  cuts  and  beef  cattle  alone 
apply  mainly  to  Good  grade  carcass  cuts,  For  these  reasons  data  for  all 
meats  do  not  reflect  exactly  the  trends  for  individual  meats. 
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The  marketing  charge,  which  is  sometimes  called  "adjusted  margin", 
covers  the  entire  marketing  process  including  the  transportation,  market¬ 
ing  and  slaughter  of  livestock  and  the  processing,  transportation,  whole¬ 
saling  and  retailing  of  meat#  Marketing  charges  tend  to  change  more 
slowly  than  prices  of  meats  and  livestock,  and  to  continue  a  trend  in  one 
direction  longer  than  do  meat  and  livestock  prices#  Although  it  is  not 
possible  by  statistical  analysis  of  available  data  to  account  completely 
for  the  behavior  of  marketing  margins,  it  is  known  that  many  costs  in 
marketing  such  as  labor,  rents,  materials  and  supplies,  transportation 
charges,  taxes  and  interest  are  relatively  fixed  over  short  periods  of 
time# 

Moreover,  charges  do  not  necessarily  pay  for  identical  services 
in  all  years#  There  is  evidence,  for  instance,  that  marketing  charges 
nowadays  may  pay  for  more  inspection  of  meat  as  to  sanitation  and  grade, 
and  for  better  preparation  and  packaging,  including  packaging  for  self- 
service,  than  they  used  to#  On  the  other  hand,  certain  services  such  as 
credit  and  home  delivery  may  be  less  coiranon* 

Live  Hog- Wholesale  Pork  Price 
Spread  Variable  By  Weeks '  in  1949 

Prices  of  meat  at  retail  and  of  live  animals  tend  to  change  in  like 
direction  month  to  month  (see  table  5).  Wholesale  prices  of  meats  usually 
follow  trends  similar  to  those  of  retail  and  live  animal  prices#  Within 
shorter  periods  of  time,  however,  there  can  be  considerable  difference 
between  trends  in  prices  at  various  marketing  levels.  When  prices  of  live 
animals  and  of  meat  do  not  move  together,  the  spread  between  them  is  highly 
variable#  Comparisons  between  the  wholesale  value  of  72.95  pounds  of  hog 
products,  fresh  basis,  and  the  market  price  of  hogs  per  ICO  pounds,  both  at 
Chicago,  show  that  the  spread  between  the  two  prices  last  year  ranged  from 
30  cents  the  week  of  July  9  to  $3# 52  the  week  of  August  20#  (table  7, 
figure  l)#  This  spread  as  calculated  only  from  prices  of  fresh  pork  prod¬ 
ucts  is  lower  than  it  would  be  if  prices  of  some  cured  products  were  used* 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  explain  the  causes  for  week-to-week  dif¬ 
ferences  in  price  changes  for  pork  products  and  for  live  hogs.  Frequently 
the  position  of  packers  each  week  in  needing  livestock  in  order  to  continue 
a  scale  of  operations  previously  begun  is  important  in  affecting  the  prices 
they  bid#  Many  other  factors,  including  doubtlessly  the  tenor  of  market 
trends  from  day  to  day,  enter  into  the  changes  in  price  spreads.  Another 
reason,  however,  is  the  necessity  for  packer  buyers  to  bid  for  hogs  not 
according  to  current  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  pork  products  but 
according  to  expectations  of  those  prices  after  the  hogs  are  converted  in¬ 
to  the  dressed  products#  Sometimes  the  expectations  do  not  prove  accurate, 
and  a  change  in  prices  of  live  hogs  is  not  fully  reflected  in  similar 
changes  either  immediately  or  later  in  prices  of  pork  products#  In  April, 
mid- August,  and  late  September  1949,  price  declines  for  live  hogs  were  not 
matched  in  pork  product  prices  soon  thereafter#  On  the  other  hand,  in  June 
and  October  hog  prices  showed  more  strength  then  could  be  justified  by 
later  changes  in  wholesale  prices# 


HOGS  and  HOG  PRODUCTS 

Wholesale  Values  and  Spread,  at  Chicago,  1949 


JAN.  APR.  JULY  OCT. 

BY  WEEKS,  ENDING  SATURDAY 


*  PRICE  OF  72.95  LBS.  DERIVED  FROM  100  LBS.  LIVE  HOGS 
A  PRICE  PER  100  LBS.  FOR  180-200  LB.  BARROWS  AND  GILTS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.475d4-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Marketing  Charges  to  be  Important 
T*0' r  ^ 'Me at"  Ani  nCT  Prices 
in  Years  Ahead 

Total  meat  production  is  on  a  slow  uptrend.  Its  gradual  rise  will 
probably  be  accompanied  by  a  slow  downtrend  in  prices  of  meats  and  of  meat 
animals.  The  amount  of  change  in  prices  of  live  animals  received  by 
farmers  when  retail  prices  decline  will  depend  considerably  on  the  trend 
in  marketing*  processing  and  distribution  charges.  Marketing  charges,  in 
turn,  will  be  related  to  unit  costs  of  marketing  expenses,  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  competitiveness  in  marketing  agenoies,  and  to  the  quantity  of 
services  rendered.  If  the  total  marketing  oharge  should  continue  to  in¬ 
crease,  each  decline  in  retail  meat  prices  would  be  followed  by  a  sizable 
reduction,  in  prices  received  by  fanners.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  market¬ 
ing  charge  should  stabilize  or  decrease  somewhat,  farmers1  prices  of  meat 
animals  would  change  only  moderately  more  than  retail  prices  of  meats  and 
the  percentage  of  the  retail  meat  dollar  returned  to  the  farmers  would 
remain  above  its  prewar  average.  One  hopeful  factor  in  this  latter  possi¬ 
bility  is  that  the  expeoted  increase  in  meat  production  will  itself  lead 
to  more  efficiency  and  a  reduced  marketing  cost  per  pound  produced. 
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Table  7.-  Average  wholesale  value  of  hog  products  derived  from  100  pounds  of  live 
hogs  compared  with  prices  of  live  hogs,  Chicago,  by  weeks,;  1949"'-  - 


Date 

Hog  •  :  Price  : 
product  :  of  : 
value  l/:live  hogs: 

: : 

Spread  Date 

*  • 

•  • 

Hog  :  Price 

product  :  of 

value  l/:live  hogs 

Spread 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollarst: 

»  « 

,  •  s 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1949 

*  • 

•  • 

•  • 

. 

Jan.  1 

23.11 

22.52 

+  0.59  t : July 

2 

21.99 

*  21.43 

+  0.56 

8 

22.78 

21.78 

+  1.00  : : 

9 

21.89 

21.59 

+  0.30 

15 

22.76 

21.65  • 

+  1.11  :: 

16 

22.88 

22.35 

■  +  0.53 

22 

22.85 

21.26  • 

+  1.59  s: 

23 

23.75 

22.72 

+  1.03 

29 

22.49 

21.60  • 

+  0.89  s  t 

•  • 

30 

23.36 

'22.22 

* 

+ 1.14 

Feb.  5 

21.98 

21.38  1 

•  • 

+  0.60  ::Au g. 

6 

23.76 

22.75 

+  1.01 

12 

21.33 

20.30 

+  1.03  :: 

13 

24.32 

22.62 

.  +1,70 

19 

22.25 

21.40 

+  0.85  :: 

20 

23.87 

20.35 

.  +  3.52 

26 

% 

23.45 

21.47 

+  1.98  : : 

•  « 

27 

23.01' 

* 

20.68 

+  2.33 

Mar,  5* 

23.08 

21,75 

•  « 

+  1*33  ttSept. 

3 

22.99' 

20.98 

+  2.01 

12 

22.92 

21.71 

+  1.21  :: 

10 

23.51’ 

21.50 

+  2.01 

19 

22,94 

21.59 

+  1.35  :: 

17 

23.87  ' 

21.28 

>  +  2.59 

26 

/ 

22.69 

21.56 

+  1.13  :: 

24 

22.12  ‘ 

19.45 

.  +  2.67 

Apr.  2 

22.62 

21.02 

•  • 

a +  1.60  : :0ct. 

1 

21.31  ' 

19.00 

-+  2.31 

9 

22.01 

20.41 

+  1.60  :: 

8 

20.39 

18 .04 

•  +-  2.35 

16 

21.61 

19.60 

+  2.01  : : 

15 

19.43  ’ 

17.86 

.+1.57 

23 

♦ 

21.17 

*  18.48 

+  2.69  : : 

22 

19.57 

17.96 

+"'1.6l 

30 

• 

20.42 

18.02 

+  2.40  : : 

29 

19.12 

17.85 

+  1.27 

May  7 

20.20 

18. 46 

•  • 

+  1.74  t :Nov. 

5 

17.92 

17.04 

* 

+  0 . 88 

14 

♦ 

20.00 

18.69 

+  1.31  : : 

12 

18.21 

16.53 

+  1,68 

21 

. 

20.71 

19.32 

+  1.39  :: 

19 

17.56 

16.04 

+ 1.52 

28 

* 

22.31 

20*44 

+  1.87  : : 

*  ( 

•  • 

26 

17.43 

16.04 

+ 1.39 

June  4 

23.17 

22.06 

•  • 

. 

+  1.11  : :Dec. 

3 

17.38 

16.00 

+  1.38 

11 

• 

22.66 

21.68 

+  0.98  : : 

10 

‘  17.22 

15.88 

+•  1*34 

18 

m 

22.08 

21.08 

+  1.00  ; : 

17 

‘  17.09 

15.85 

+ 1.24 

25 

• 

22.15 

21.54 

+  0.6l  : : 

24 

■  17.15 

16.44 

+•  0.7i 

•  • 

•  • 

f 

f  * 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

31 

17.16 

% 

16.30 

+  0  •  86 

1/  72.95  pounds  of  major  and  minor  hog  products,  fresh  basis.  This  price  series 
is  lower  and  the  spread  smaller  than .would  be  shown  by  a  similar  series  for  fresh 
and  cured  pork  products. 
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Table  8.-  Average  retail  price,  farm  value  and  marketing  oharges 

for  all  meats  combined,  1913-49  \J 


Year 

.Retail 

price 

:  Net 

:  farm 
: value 

• 

• 

: Margin 

# 

• 

:  Governiment 
:prooessor 
: payments 

:  Process- 

i. 

:ing  taxes 
;  on  hogs 

:  Market-  j 
•  ing  .  * 
:  charge! 

Government 
payments  to 
pro  due  ers 

,  : Adjust¬ 
ed  farm 
:  value 

Cents 

0  ent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1913 

18*7 

11.2 

7,5 

7.5 

11.2 

1914 

19.2 

11.5 

7.7 

, 

. 

7.7  . 

11.5 

'  1915 

18.6 

10.4 

8.2 

8.2 

10.4 

1916 

20.4 

12c2 

8.2 

- 

8.2 

12.2 

1917. 

26.4 

17.7 

8*7 

8.7 

17.7 

1918' 

32.6 

‘  20.6 

12.*0 

12.0 

20.6 

1919 

34.7 

20.9 

13.' 8 

1308 

20,9 

1920 

33*8 

17.7 

16.1 

«  . 

16.1 

17.7 

1921 

27.7 

*  11.2 

16.5 

✓ 

•1 

16.5 

11.2 

1922 

26.7 

*  11.9 

14.8 

14.8 

11.9 

1925 

26.7 

'  11.1 

15,6 

..  *. 

15.6 

- 

•  11.1 

192*4 

27.0 

*  11.5 

15.5 

15.5 

11,5 

1925 

30.0 

14,7 

15.3 

15.3 

14.  7 

1926 

30*8 

•  15.4 

15.4 

* 

.15.4 

15.4 

1927 

30.4 

•  14,6 

15.8 

* 

15.8 

14c  6 

1928 

32.0 

15.8 

16.2 

16.2 

15,8 

1929 

33.2 

16.6 

16.6 

* 

16.6 

16.6 

1930 

31.0 

14.0 

17.0 

17.0 

14.0 

— 1-931 

25.7 

9,8 

15,9 

* 

*- 

15.9 

9.8 

1932 

20.0 

6.8 

13.2 

13.2 

6.8 

1933 

17.7 

*  6.3 

11.4 

a  1 

11.3 

.1  * 

6.4 

1934 

20.6 

-  7.2 

13.4 

* 

1.5 

11.9 

1.5 

8.7 

1935 

27,7 

•  12.2 

15.5 

1.6 

13.9 

1.6 

;  13.8 

1936 

26.3 

12.4 

13.9 

13.9 

12.4 

1937 

28.5 

13.7 

14.8 

6 

0 

14.8 

13.7 

1938 

25,1 

•  12.0 

13.1 

13.1 

* 

12.0 

1939 

24.4 

11.6 

12.8 

120  8 

11.6 

1940 

23.3 

11,4 

11.9 

11.9 

11.4 

1941 

26.6 

15.1 

11.5 

11.5 

15.1 

1942 

30.9 

•  19.7 

11.2 

• 

* 

11.2  * 

19,7 

1943 

32.0 

-  21.6 

10.4 

1.1 

* 

11.5 

21.6 

1944 

30.4 

-  20.1 

10.3 

1.9 

12.2  ‘ 

20,1 

1945 

30o0 

'  21,8 

8.2 

2.8 

11.0 

0.2 

22.0 

1946 

38.5 

26.3 

12.2 

■  1,8 

14.0 

0.2 

26.5 

1947 

55.4 

35.4 

20,0 

20.0 

35.4 

1948 

62.0 

39.0 

23.0 

23.0 

6  « 

39.0 

1949 

56.0 

33.8 

22.2 

22.2 

33.8 

T/  For  1936-49  repeats  data  in  first  section  of  table  5*  See  heading  and  foot¬ 
notes  of  table  5  for  explanation  of  data  in  each  column* 
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Livestock  prices  per  3.00  pounds  (except  where  noted),  marketings  and  slaughter 
statistics,  by  species,  Deoember  1949,  with  oompari sons 


Item 


Pric  es 

;_  tonu&l_  January- Deo  amber  « 

*  19  33- 47  av;  1943  : 


jm 


1949' 


0-1 ML 


55*24 

30.96 

26.31 

22.16 


28.66 

26.07 

23.17 

19.77 


36.28 

30.68 

26.80 

22.01 


32.56 

27.82 

24.09 

21.28 


36.28 

29.35 

24.26 

19.02 


37.77 
29.91 
24.  50 
19.23 


»  PoT7 

Cattle  and  calves  . 

Beef  steers  sold  out  of  fir3t  hand:  : 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime . 16.19 

Good . 14.73 

Medium . •  12.88 

Common . 10.73 

All  grades ............a.........: 

All  grades,  Quaha. ....................... 

All  grades,  Sioux  City . 

Cows,  Chicago,  Good  grade . 11.41 

Cows,  Chicago,  Cutter  and  Common  l/, 

Vealers:  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago,, 

Stooker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City,....:  11.97 

Average  prioe  received  by  farmers: 

Beef  cattle . 10.86 

Veal  calves . 1 

Hogs  . 

Average  market  price,  Chicago:  : 

Barrows  and  gilts . . . . . . 

Sows . . . 

Average  price  received  by  farmers:  :’ 

Hogs . . . . 

Corn,  cents  per  bushel....... . .  95.3 

Hog-corn  prioe  ratio  (farm  basis)  2 /  : 

Forth  Central  Region. . . 

United  States. . « 

Sheep  and  Lambs  : 

Lambs,  Good  and  Choice  slaugh.,  Chicago  z/,: 

Feeding  lambs.  Good  and  Choioe,  Omaha... 7..:  12.37 

Ewes,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago..., 

Average  price  received  by  farmers: 

Sheep, . . .  • 

Lambs......... . 11.88 

Meat  : 

/'Wholesale,  Chicago:  : 

Steer  beef,  oaroass  (Gocd  500-600  lb.)...: 

Composite  hog  products  (inol.  lard)  6/...: 

Lamb  carcasses  (Good  30-40  lb.) . ....:  _ 

B.L.S.  index  retail  meat  prioes  . .  124.3 

BLS  index  wholesale  meat  prioes  8/ . . 

Index  inoome  of  industrial  workers  1935-  s 

39  =  100  8/ . * 

_  _ : 

_ ' _  Llvestoo~k~ 

:  Unit  T 

Meat-animal  marketings:  :  : 

Index  numbers  (1935-39  *  100)...:  —  : 

Stocker  and  Feeder  shipments  to  8  :  : 

Corn  Jelt  States :  :  : 

Cattle  and  oelves. . .  Thou  a .  : 

Sheep  and  lambs . ..:  Thous,  : 

Slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection:  ^  : 

Number : 10/  :  : 

Cattle . Thous.  : 

Calves............. . Thous.  : 

Sheep  and  lambs . :  Thous.  : 

Hog 3 . .  Thous.  : 

Percent  sows  are  of  hogs . :  *Percent: 

Average  live-weight:  :  : 

Cattle . Pound  : 

Calves . '. . . Pound  : 

Sheep  and  lambs.. . Pound  : 

Hogs. . Pound  : 

Meat  Production:  :  : 

Beef . . . . .  :Mll,  lb .  : 

Veal . . . . . .  * .  :Mil.  lb.: 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . :Mil.  lb. : 

Pork  (exoluding  lard) . :Mil.  lb.: 

Storage  stocks  first  of  month:  :  : 

Beef. . . . .  :Mil.  lb.  :  — 

Veal. tMil*  lb. : 

Lamb  and  mutton. . . :Mil.  lb.  : 

Pork. ......................... :Mil.  lb . : 

Total  meat  and  meat  products. . :Mil.  lb.: 

_  : _ :  _ _ _ 

1/  Conmon  until  July  1939  when  ohanged  to  Cutter  and  Conmon.  2 /  Nunfcer  of  bushels  of  oorn  equivalent  in  value  to 

TOO  pounds  of  live  hogs,  zj  Fooled  lambs  exoept  for  months  of  June  through  September  when  quoted  as  spring  lambs. 

4/  Average  of  prioes  for  January,  February,  M&roh,  April,  May,  August,  September,  October,  November  and  Deoember. 

5/  Average  of  prioes  for  August,  September,  October,  November  and  Deoember.  6/  Caloulated  from  values  of 

71.32  pounds  of  fresh  and  oured  hog  products  including  lard.  7/  1936-39«100.  8/  1926*100.  9/  Revised  data  1959  to 

date.  10/  1948-49  slaughter  exoludee  Hawaii  and  Virgin  Islands. 


Tf.56 

— rorar 

- 'ZBTUTT 

— sovrr 

- 28778“ 

-7872r 

- 26T5T” 

— 

24.23 

28709  25^55" 

'"ZB.  35 

— zrrrr 

— 

— 

24.41 

28.73 

25.40 

26.02 

26.11 

11.41 

23.  18 

18.79 

21.46 

20.28 

17.56 

17.30 

8.29 

18.01 

15.41 

16.98 

17.01 

13.87 

14.16 

14.39 

29.02 

27.64 

30.86 

30.78 

26.96 

27.72 

11.97 

25.54 

21.34 

24.52 

23.26 

21.45 

21.44 

10.86 

22.20 

19*90 

20.80 

20.40 

19.20 

19.00 

19.40 

12.22 

24.40 

23.30 

23.80 

24.10 

22.00 

22.40 

23.30 

13.07 

23.27 

18.62 

22.91 

21.34 

16.04 

15.38 

12*20 

22.58 

16.67 

20.61 

18,00 

14. 74 

12.  72 

12.38 

23.10 

18.50 

21.80 

20.90 

15.60 

14.80 

15.10 

95.3 

188. 

117.  - 

121. 

123. 

102. 

113. 

115. 

14.4 

13.2 

16.3 

18.5 

17.3 

15.8 

13.2 

13.3 

13.3 

13.0 

15.8 

18.0 

17.0 

15.3 

13.1 

13.1 

14.02 

25.96 

26.45 

25.40 

25.07 

23.13 

21.91 

12.37 

V22.36 

5/23.06 

23.01 

23.  31 

23.25 

22.88 

6.35 

11.69 

10.83 

9.71 

10.44 

11.09 

11.20 

5.72 

9.69 

9.50 

8.93 

6.81 

8.92 

9,28 

9.64 

11.88 

22.80 

22.70 

21.90 

21.80 

21.40 

21.00 

21.60 

21.28 

60.03 

42.66 

49.14 

44.41 

47.26 

45.02 

21.39 

29.94 

24.61 

28.13 

26.79 

21.32 

20.36 

23.66 

49.00 

49.64 

47.72 

45.62 

46.36 

44.40 

124.3 

243.9 

229.3 

243.1 

235.4 

226.4 

220.0 

— 

254.9 

221.8 

240.0 

230.8 

212.9 

206.5 

227.0 

353,6 

362.7 

360.6 

— 

mmmmm 

Marketing  and  Slaughter  Statistics 

134 

139 

139 

174 

159 

160 

154 

2,669 

3,258 

461 

195 

432 

198 

2,369 

2,618 

367 

133 

212 

71 

11,943 

12,994 

13,222 

1.151 

1,197  1 

,116 

1,064 

6,111 

6,907 

6,449 

614 

672 

685 

611 

19,641 

15,343 

12,136 

1,444 

1,329  1 

,060 

1,058 

49,529 

47,615 

63,032 

5,426 

6,089  6 

,003 

6,477 

*• — 

12 

15 

11 

8 

10 

11 

942 

945 

976 

946 

963 

968 

984 

202 

209 

209 

234 

217 

237 

218 

90 

94 

94 

94 

95 

95 

98 

271 

263 

248 

241 

260 

236 

243 

5,972 

6,433 

6,996 

558 

604 

586 

556 

687 

791 

746 

77 

67 

75 

60 

807 

665 

536 

62 

68 

48 

49 

6,983 

6,032 

7,352 

762 

851 

801 

881 

.... 

mmmam 

88 

111 

70 

91 

123 

— 

10 

16 

9 

12 

16 

mtmm 

— - 

16 

23 

6 

11 

14 

mmm ■ 

— 

— 

203 

311 

210 

297 

478 

382 

635 

370 

493 

732 
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Recent  prices  of  most  meat  animals  except 
hogs  compare  favorably  with  postwar  levels 
except  the  highest  months  of  1948.  Prices  of 
hogs  are  now  recovering  from  a  seasonal  slump 
in  which  prices  hit  the  lowest  point  since  June 
1946,  the  last  month  of  continuous  price  control. 

A  seasonal  decline  in  hog  prices  is  expect¬ 
ed  this  spring,  and  their  general  trend  may  drift 


downward  somewhat  more  before  stabilizing. 
Prices  of  Good  grade  steers  will  probably  be 
reduced  seasonally  this  spring.  The  general 
level  of  cattle  prices  may  continue  fairly  stable 
this  year,  but  a  decline  is  likely  in  years  ahead 
because  an  increase  in  annual  slaughter  will 
result  from  the  current  expansion  in  national 
cattle  numbers. 
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SUMMARY 

/  '  *  v  '  •  ,  ■  »  •  , 

*  ,  •  .  t 

Prices  of  meat  animals  were  generally  steady  through  February  in 
contrast  with  the  sharp  breaks  that  occurred  in  that  month  of  both  1949 
and  1948*  Prices,  other  than  those  of  hogs,  were  about  equal  to  or  above 
prices  of  a  year  earlier  and  compared  favorably  with  the  general  postwar 
level  of  prices  except  for  the  highest  months  of  1948.  Prices  of  hogs 
have  drifted  downward  the  past  year  and  one-half,  and  although  a  seasonal 

advance  has  been  underway  since  early  January,  they  are  continuing  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  c 

-  Prices  of  hogs  in;  February  were  above  support  levels.  As  late  as 
the-  end  of  that  month  no'  pork  had  been  bought  for  price  support.  . •  ’ 

"  ;  A  seasonal,  decline  in  prices  of  hogs  is  to  be  expected  this  spring 
as  hogs  from;  the  1949  fall  pig  drop  come  to  market.  The  reduction  may  be 
moderately  large,  since  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered,  which  recently 
has  been,  about  equal  to  last  year,  will  be  substantially  larger  than  last 
year  from  April  to  about  mid-June.  Increased  slaughter  in  those  months 
will  reflect  the  sizeably  larger  numbers  of  sows  farrowing  last  August 
and  September  than  a  year  previously. 


Prices  of  cattle  of  the  better  grades  are  likely  to  decline  season- 
ally  until  early  summer*  Last  year  they  advanced  steadily  during  this 
season.  Marketings  of  Good  and  better  cattle  have  been  small  to  date  this 
year,  but  will. probably  increase  seasonally  to  a  peak  that  will  occur 
later  this  year  than  last. 

•  •  «  *•  ,  • 

Fed  lambs  have  been  marketed  slightly  earlier  this  year  than  last 
and  at  heavyweights.  Prices  in  December  were  the  lowest  since  price  con¬ 
trol  ended,  but  recovered  somewhat  in  January  end  February.  A  further 
seasonal .advance  is  expected. 


In  the  5  months  beginning  last  October,  total  production  of  meat 
has  been  nearly  the  same  as 'a  year  earlier.  Production  this 'spring  will 
probably  exceed  the  comparable  1949  level.  Consumption  of  meat  per  person 
will  total  less  in  the  first  quarter  this  year,  than  last,  but  in  the 

second  quarter  and  in  1950  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  last 
year. 

*  -  * 

Since  the  total  supply  of  meat  has  been  about  the  same  this  winter 
as  last  but  the  overall  average  prices  of  meat,  animals  and  meat  have  been 
lower,  it  is  evidenti  that  demand  for  meat  has  weakened  somewhat.  Con¬ 
sumers*  incomes  have  slipped  off  since.'  last  winter,  and  in  addition*  the 
retail  value  of  meat  consumed  is  a  little  lower  relative  to  income s.  In 
view  of  a  slightly  weaker  demand  for  meat,  the  outlook  is  for  lower  prices 
of  hogs  throughout  1950  than  last  year  and  for  year— average  prices  of 
cattle  slightly  below  1949,. 
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In  a  longer  outlook,  prices  of  cattle  may  decline  slowly  much  as 
hog  prioes  have  done.  Cattle  numbers  of  80.3  millions  in  January  this 
year  were  up  2.2  million  head  from  their  1948  low.  Further  building  up 
of  herds  is  expected.  Rising  numbers  will  eventually  result  in  an  ex¬ 
panding  annual  .cattle  and  calf  slaughter  —  probably  beginning  in  1951* 

Although  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  was  down  again 
this  January  and  was  the  smallest  on  record,  it  was  reduoed  less  in  1949 
than  in  any  year  since  an  8-year  decline  began  in  1942*  Sheep  numbers 
probably  will  be  maintained  or  increased  in  1950.  The  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  slaughtered  this  year  will  probably  be  even  smaller  than  the 
small  number  in  1949,  and  not  for  several  years  will  a  material  increase  ‘ 
in  slaughter  occur. 

A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  pig  crops  the  past  year  has  been 
counterbalanced  by  lighter  slaughter  weights  of  hogs.  Inasmuch  as  pig 
crops  are  likely  to  be  increased  less  in  1950  than  they  were  in  1949,  with 
only  a  6  percent  gain  planned  by  farmers  for  the  spring  crop  compared  with 
a  15  percent  increase  in  the  1949  spring  crop,  it  is  possible  that  1950 
pork  production  wi  11  be  near  its  cyclical  peak*  Consequently,  prioes  of 
hogs  may  be  more  nearly  stabilized  after  1950.  Although  they  will  depend 
partly  on  changes  in  demand,  hog  prices  in  the  next  few  years  may  decline 
less  than. in  the  period  through  1950  and  possibly  less  than  cattle  prices* 
Since  sheep  and  lambs  will  be  last  to  increase  in  number,  their  prices  are 
likely  to  be  the  last  to  begin  a  material  decline.  • 


REVIEW  AIID  OUTLOOK 


February  Prioes  of  Most  Meat 
Animals  Up  to  or  Above  Last 
February ;  Hut.  Kogs  Lower 


Prices  of  meat  animals  held  comparatively  steady  in  February  this 
year  in  contrast  with  the  sharp  February  breaks  in  both  1948  and  1949* 
Prices  for  most  classes  other  than  hogs  were  equal  to  or  above  those  of  a 
year  earlier,  and  compared  favorably  with  their  general  Level  in  postwar 
years  except  for  the  very. high  prioes  in  the  summer  of  1948  (see  table  1 
and  cover  chart)*  . 


Prices  this  February  were  distinctly  higher  than  last  February  for 
the  better  grades  of  slaughter  steers  and  for  feeder  and  stocker  cattle; 
they  were  roughly  the  same  as  last  year  for  other  classes  of  cattle,  for 

calves,  and  for. lambs;  but  hog  prioes  were  lower* 

*  *  < 

Seasonal  Price  Decline 
Likely  For  Top  Cattle 

Slaughter  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  increased  in  February  but 
did  not  reach  the  comparable  1949  level  and  did  not  result  in  materially, 
lower  prices.  Prices -of  .Good  grade  slaughter  steers  dropped  only  about’ 

$1* 50  per  100  lb.  from  early  January  to  mid-February  and  remained  unusually 
high  relative  to  those  of  Medium  and  Common  grades. 
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Table  1. -  Price  per  100  pounds  at  Chicago  of  Good  grade  steers.  Good  and 

Choice  vealers,  barrows  and  gilts,  and  Good  and  Choice  slaughter 
lambs,  by  years  1935-46,  by  months  1947  to  date 
(Data  for  cover  chart)  .  • 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


1944 

1945 

1946 


• 

• 

Years  : 

• 

• 

Good  grade 
steers 
at  Chicago 

: Vealers,  Good  : 

:  and  Choice,  : 

:  .Chicago  : 

* 

• 

*  Bollars 

,  '  '  Bollars 

10.79 

08 

• 

8.82 

9.30 

*o«o.  «««..? 

11.79 

10.07 

• 

9.14 

.  9.52 

• 

9.81 

IO.07 

• 

10.48 

10.61 

11.36 

12.18 

•  ••«••••••  « 

13.90. 

14.48 

15.34 

15.18 

• 

15.73 

'  •  14.86 

:  •  • 

•  Oft  £  • 

..  16.00 

'  15.12 

•  *  .  • 

•  19.32 

16*87 

--  Jon. . . . : 

23.93 

24.58 

Feb.  . . : 

23.79 

26.00 

Mar.  * . : 

24.05 

24.76 

Apr.  . . : 

23.45. 

.  23.14 

May  . . . : 

24.22 

.  24.96 

June  . . : 

25.72 

24.68  ’ 

July 

27.64 

•23.07 

Aug.  . . : 

.  28.27 

23.O8 

Sept.  . : 

29.43 

25.08 

Octo  . . : 

29.55 

26,.  20 

Nov. 

29.12 

26.01 

Bee .  .  •  1 

29.62 

28.18 

—  Jan.  . . : 

30.36 

30.41 

Fob. 

27.10 

27.15 

Mar.  . . : 

.  26.92 

26.06 

Apr.  . 

28.17 

26.99 

May  : , . : 

30.91 

■  ■  •  29.04 

June  . . : 

34.85 

27.27  • 

July  . . : 

36.44  , 

28.92 

Aug.  . . : 

36.02 

'  29.60 

Sept.  . : 

34.49 

30.32 

Oct. 

32.24 

•  '30.82 

Nov. 

30.68 

30.86 

•  •  • 


•  •  * 


•  *  • 


*  •  • 


Bee. 

1949  --  Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May  . 
June 
July 
Aug. 

Sept.  . : 
Oct. 

Nov.  . . : 
Bee. 

1950  --  Jan. 

Feb.  3/: 


•  • 


27.82 

24.72 

22.99 

24.19 

24.37 
24.92 

26.37 
25.96 
26.50 
28.22 
29.63 

29.35 

29.91 

28.14 

27.13 


'  30.78 
32.60 
31.06 

27.98 
27.58 
26.35 

26.13 

24.98 
25.96 
27.40 
27.02 
26.95 
27.72 
30.66 

31.14 


Barrows  and 
gilts, 
Chicago 

Bollars 

IT 

2  / 

10.02 

8.27 

6.81 

5.80 

.9.47 

13.69 

14.49 

13.77 

14.75 

18.42 

22.85 

26.12 

27.36 

23.80 

22.67 

23.32 

24.74 

26.31 
28.17 
28.09 

25.10 
26.62 
27.06 

22.48 
21.64 

19.98 

20.32 
23.62. 
27.97 
29.56 
28.84 
25.87 
22.91 
21.34 

19.74 
19.78 

20.49 
18.60 
18.86 
20.76 
21.51 
21.41 

20.76 

18.10 
16.04 
15.38 
15.54 
16.86 


;  Slaughter 
:  Lambs,  Good  and 
^Choice,  Chicago  l/ 
Bollars 

5785 

9.86 

10.59 

8.39 

9.26 

9.65 

n.19 

13.81 
-  '  14.95 

15.22 

15.48 

18.65 

23.23 

23 . 24 

23.46 
22.28 
22.56 

24.40 

24.46 
23.88 

24.51 

22.86 

23.42 

24.81 

25.43 
22.95 

22.13 

25.13 

27.68 

30.44 
30.07 

27.51 
25.18 
24.53 

25.40 
25.07 

24.66 

24.38 

28.78 

29.39 

29.52 

27.49 

24.98 

23.79 
23.57 
23.75 

23.13 
21.91 
23.20 

25.69 


1/  Shorn,  spring,  or  wooled  as  reported  for  various  months  of  the  year.  2/  Not 
available.  3/  Average  of  3  weeks. 
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A  seasonal  decline  in  prices  of  finished  cattle  usually  begins  in 
the  fall  but  it  v.ras  delayed  this  year  by  the  relatively  small  marketings 
of  cattle  of  the  top  grades*  As  more  cattle  with  high  finish  reach 
slaughter  channels  in  the  next  few  months,  their  prices  ere  likely  to  de¬ 
cline*  Mo  extreme  reduction  is  expected,  however,  because  marketings  of 
fed  cattle  are  likely  to  increase  rather  gradually  and  reach  a  peak  later 
this  year  then  last.  Of  their  cattle  on  feed  January  1,  feeders  planned 
to- market  only  33  percent  by  April  1*  On  the  same  date  in  1949  they  plan¬ 
ned  to  market  42  percent  by  April,  and  actually  marketed  .more  than  that 
‘proportion*  '  •  .  *  <  - 

*  •'  *  )  #  \  \  .  ^  '  V .  , 

r  •«.  *  »%  9  f  . 

Hog  Prices  Above : Support  r  •  ;  ,  .  ,  . 

Through  February  ~~  Y:  . ■"* 

A  J  %  • 

'  *  #*+'.»<« 

Prices  of  hogs  increased 'beginning  the  middle  of  January*  They 
"remained  above  the  weekly  guides  through  the  week  ended  February. 25,  when 
prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  7  central  markets  averaged  $16*82. per 
100  lb.,  $0. 42  above  the  weekly  guide  of  $16*40.  Farmers  received  an 
‘average  price  of  $16*60  in  mid- February,  compared  with  the. support  price 
‘of  ol5050.  As  late  as  the  end  of1 February  no  pork  products .had  been 
'bought  for  support  purposes.  Offers  were  invited  for  purchase  of  a  small 
‘quantity  of  smoked  picnios  for  the  school  lunch  program, -but  none  was 
'bought  in  February*  *  :  ,  •  . 

Slaughter* supplies  of  hogs,  which  in  February  were  seasonally 
‘smaller  than  in  January  and  little  different  from  last' year,  are  likely  to 
increase  fairly  rapidly  beginning  sometime  in  March*  Total  March  slaughter 
is  likely  to  exceed  moderately  that  of  the  same  month  last,  year,  and.  a 
large  gain  over  1949  is  expected  in  April  and  May*  The  1949  fall  pig  crop, 
most  of  the  hogs'  from  which  will  be  marketed  in  March- Sept  ember  1950,  was 
10  percent  larger  than  the  1948  fall  crop.  Because  most, of .  the  increase  in 
number  of  sows  farrowing  occurred  in  August  and  Sept  ember, .  hog  slaughter 

*  this  spring  is  likely  to  surpass  last  spring  by  the  widest,  margin  in  April 

to  mid- June.  *  * 

Price  support  levels  for- hogs  in  March,  the  last,  month  for  which 

*  support  has  been  announced,  are  higher  then  in  February*.  The  guide  at  7 
markets  is  $16*66  per  100  lb.  in  each  week  of  the  month.,,  and  the  support 

'  price,  farm  basi-s,  is  $16*20.  Prices  are  likely  to  be'  fairly  strong 
. ‘  through  at  least  the  first  part  of  March*  A  seasonal  .decline  may  begin 

*  before  the  end  of  the  month  and  continue  in  April  and  May# 

V 

A  factor  tending  to  prevent  any  great  weakness  in  prices  of  hogs  is 
‘  the  lower  average  weights  at  which  hogs  are  being  mark et.ed  this  year.  In 
the  4  weeks  ended  February  25  the  average  weights  of  barrows  and  gilts  at 
7  markets  was  13  pounds  less  than  the  251  pounds  of  last*  year.  Such  a 
reduction  in  weights,  if  it  continues,  will  offset  a  substantial  part  of 
the  increase  in  numbers  slaughtered.  However,  the  reduction  in  weights 
will  hold  down  the  output  of  fatty  outs  of  pork  more  then  that  of  lean 
cuts,  particularly  if  the  percent  yield  of  lard  remains  -rather  high. 
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Fed  Lambs  Marketed  Early  This 
Winter;  Price  Advances"  From 

December  Low 

-  -  -  * ---  -  *  »  - 


Feeder  lambs  moved  to  feeding  areas  earlier  than  usual  last  fall 
and  have  continued  on  an  earlier  sohedule.  Having  been  received  off  the 
range  in  good  condition*  they  were  fed  to  heavyweights*  In  January  the 
average  live  weight  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  under  Federal  in-; 
apection  was  probably  over  100  lb#,  the  second  January  weight  on  record 
to  pass  the/ 100- lb*  mark*  The  number  slaughtered  in  January*  however, 
was  smaller  than  last  year,  extending  the  decline  of  the  past  few  years# 
It  was  the  smallest  inspected  January  slaughter  since  1926. 


*•  «  ■  , 

Prices  of  lambs  have  advanced  since  December#  December  prices 
were  the  lowest  since  October  1946,  the  month  when,  price  controls  were 
ended*  A  further  seasonal  rise  is  expeoted  in  the? next  few  months. 
Slaughter  supplies  of  lambs  are  likely  to  be  smaller  than  last  year 
through  most  of  1950,  because  January  numbers  of  stock  sheep  and  of  sheep 
and  lambsf  on  feed  were  smaller  than  last  January  and  also  because  prod¬ 
ucers  appear  likely  to  withhold  lambs  this  year  to  rebuild  herds* 


Movement  of-  Stocker  and  Feeder 
Cattle  Larger  Than  Last  Year, 
Prices  Higher 


In  8  Corn  Belt  States,  42  percent  more  stocker  and  feeder  cattle 
were  received  this  January  than  in  January  last  year#  Shipments  contin¬ 
ued  large  in  February*  The  strength  in  prices  Of  fed  cattle'this  winter 
as  contrasted  with  the  declining  market  a  year  ago  has  stimulated  demand 
for  feeder  cattle*  ^  Stockers  and  feeders  at  Kansas  City  averaged  about 

$3.00  per  100.1b,  higher  in  February  this  year  than  in  the  same  month  of 
1949.  .  . . 


*  *  +  » 

Demdhd  is  likely  to  be  strong,  throughout  the  spring,  and.  prices 
comparatively  high,  for  beef  breeding  stock,  for  feeder  cattle,,  and  for 
stockers  to  go  on  grass*  Prices  of  both  feeder  and  slaughter  heifers  in 
February  were  substantially  above  a  year' earlier' and  probably  reflected  a 
higher  price  level  for  breeding  heifers  as  well.  Although  numbers  of  beef 
heifers  and  calves  in  the  United  States  are  larger  than  last  year,  there 

ko  a  greater  tendenoy  this  year  to  hold  them  on  farms  and  ranches  where 
raised  and  fewer  are  likely  to  be  available  for  sale#'  Moreover,  steer  ' 
numbers  are  smaller  than  last  year.  If  pasture' and  range  conditions  con- 
^ inue  favorable,  demand  for  shockers  is  likely  to  remain  strong  relative 
to  the  supply  available* 

*  '  •  ‘  1  *  i 

•  •  ?  * 

Meat  Production  in  First  Quarter  To  Be  - 
j*  Little  Smaller  Than  Last  Ye"ar 

7  / 

The  general  level  of  meat  production  has  been  very  nearly  the  same 
this  winter  as  last.  In  the  October- Dec  ember  quarter  of  1949,  total  pro¬ 
duction  by  all  commercial  slaughterers,  which  include  Federally  inspected 
and  all  otheh  wholesale  and  retail  slaughterers,  was  5,472  million  pounds,’ 
almost  identical  with  production  in  that  quarter  of  1948.  Production  in 
the  January-March  quarter  of  1950  may  fall  slightly  short  of  the  5,084  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  produced  in  the  first  quarter  of  1949  (table  2). 
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Table  2.-  Meat  production  in  ooinmercial  establishments.  United  States, 

by  quarter- year,  1947  to  1949  if 


All  meat 

mirnrn  ■  ■■  ■  mawm  ,  nurnwi  »  ■■  ■«.  ■— »  —  m  ■■■>■■  .  ■  .  ««■  wii^, mmmt  «■ ■»  —  ■  tmtmu 

•  ♦  •  f 


Year 

January-  . } 

March  «*  ] 

* 

*  April- 
v,  June 

. ; .  July-  ; 

September 

•  • 

October-  ’ 

December  ' 

» 

Year 

'Mil. lb.  ' 

Mil, lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

< 

1947 

i  *5,419* 

5,008 

V  »  U1L  T 

■'  +  K 

4,840 

5,912 

21,179-  .  ,t 

1948' 

5,026' 

4,650 

4,206 

5,480, 

19,452 

1949 

{  5,084 : 

4,573 

4,731 

>  <.? 

5,472 

19,860 

Beef 

1947 

2,542 

2,481 

'  f  > 

•  2,493 

2,580 

10,096 

1948  ‘ 

2,264 

2,108 

2,188 

2,309 

8,869 

1949 

2,308 

'  2-,  2  59 

2,424'. 

r  » 

2,251 

*  , 

9,242. 

Veal  •  ■ 

1947 

310 

336 

. .  *  •  J* 

421 

426 

1,493 

1948 

292 

321 

365 

352 

1,330  ... 

1949 

j 

273 

287 

345 

335 

1,240  \ 

Lamb  and  mutton 

.  .  « 

1947 

198 

190 

■•***■  182 

,  209  • 

.  779 

1948  : 

185  ' 

•  158 

-'183 

205 

731 

1949 

158  • 

r\  .  f- ■; 

'  ‘113  v 

‘  153 

•  •  .. 

161 

■r  * 

585 

-  ■ 

v  Pork 

excluding'  iard  •. 

1947 

2,369 

2,001 

1,744 

2,697 

8,811 

1948 

2,285 

2,063 

'  1,560 

2,614 

8,522 

1949  t  2,345 

* 

: 

1,914  ■ 

■  ■  '  1,809' 

2,725 

< 

8,793 

.  .  *  r  •  ^ 

1/  Total 

of  production 

in  Federally  inspected  and 

in  all  other 

commercial 

establishments. 

i 

-  ■  ; 

There  are  two  explanations  for  this  6-monthv period  of  interruption 
to  the  slow,  gradual  uptrend  in  meat  production  now  taking  place.  First, 
many  feeders  of  hogs  and  of  cattle  aimed  for  the  higher-priced  mid-summer 
and  early  fall  market  last  year.  J  Consequently,  most  of  the  increase  in  - 
commercial  meat  production  for  1949  over  1948  was  confined  to  the  .July- 
September  quarter.  Production  in  that  quarter  was  433  million  pounds  or 
10  percent  larger  than  a  year  before.  ‘  j:-..  ...  v 

**  —  M  -  •  ■*  • •  *  -p  s  v  »  .  . 

/  *  y  ,  *  V\  *  *  *  *  >  ' 

,  ,  ..  '  «  *  *'  M  •1‘' 

The  second  reason  for  little  increase  in  production  this  winter  is 
the  lighter  weights  at  which  hogs  have  been  slaughtered.  -Average  slaughter 
weights  for  hogs  have  been  declining  steadily,  except  .for  usual  seasonal 
variations,  for  about  2  years.  The  effect  of  the  reduction  in  weights, 
and  also  of  a  smaller  pork  yield  per  100  lb.,  shows  up  in  statistics  not 
only  for  recent  months,  but  for  all  of  1949  (table  3).  ;  , 
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Table.  3—  Humber  of  lives'took  slaughtered,  average  weights,  and  meat 
.  ,  produced  in  doirjnercial  establishments,  1948  and  1949  l/ 

'■  *  )  *  *  •  *  .  mm/ 


*  •  *■ 

j 

*  •  w*  , 

\  Live  weight-  ■  :  .  . 

•» 

Dressed  weight 

1 

Item 

Humber 

slaugh¬ 

tered 

I  '  : 

1  : 

:Per  head; 

5  1 

:  : 

*  ’ .  •  .  •  4  . 

*  •  ••..<  4  *,  . 

Total  :  Per  head 

• 

• 

%,  •  - 

.  :  :  ' 

i  Per  :  Total 

:  100  lb»‘  :  pro- 

;live  weight:  duction 

:  • 

1,000 

head 

-  Pounds 

Million  . 
pounds  .  Pounds 

•p  •  Million 

Pounds  pounds 

Cattle .  ... 

1948 '  .. 

1949 

Percent  cliange 

1&;676 

13,276 

-  2.1 

•v  i 

'i  -V* 

A 

'  :  ’  :908 

939 

/3.4 

.  •  */ 

r  . 

16,951  475. 

17,155  606 : 

/  1.2  /6.5: 

*  ,  *■  * 

52.3  8,869 

"  53.9, . .  9,242 

/3.1  /  4.2 

Calves 

1948 

1949 

Per c  ent  change 

11,758 
10,806 
-  8, 1 

205 

207 

/l.O 

f  -  v 

2,411  •  v dtl 3-'  ; 

2,239'  '  life...  • 

-  7.1  '  /2V0- 

•  ■  -  55,2 1,240 

. .  55.4  1,330 

../o,4.:..:'":  -  6.8 

«  *  * .  •  .  * 

Sheep  and  lambs 

' 

.  '  f  .  .  „  . 

# 

• 

1948 
■„  1949 

Percent  change 

16,982 
,13,346 
-  21#  4 

’  •  94 

94 

■  .  0^ 

1,592  :,43.0 

1,249.  ,  43.8 

-21.5  /l. 9 

45.9  :  731 

•46.8  ■,  585 

<  "  /2.0  -20.0 

Hogs 

1948 

1949 

Percent  change 

.?  .  r.Pork  :Lard 

:Pork  :Lard  :Pork  :Lard 

60,016 
64.187 
/  6.9 

247 

242 

-2.0 

'  *  *  ■  •  • 

14,821  :142.0  32.4 

15,557  •:  137.0  34.0 

/  5,0-V  3. 5  -  /4. 9 

;  «... ,  .. 

. .  V  .  ... 

57.5  13; 1  8,522  1,944 

56.5  14.0  8,793  2,184 

-1.7  .  /6, 9  /  3.2  /12.3 

„  3 

1/  Totals  for  Federally  inspected- and 

»  *  ■* 

»  •  "  ■  ■  *  . 

.all  other  commercial  establishments# 

V  *.  %  ‘  •  ’  • 

Seven  percent  more  ho$si  were- slaughtered  ooirmercially  last  year  than 
in  1948#  The  average  live  weight ..of ,  commercial  slaughter  was  down  from 
247  to  242  pounds,  or  2  percent#  This  reduction  understates  the. -change 
made  by.  producers  in  weights  of  market  barrows  and  gilts,  because  a  larger 
part  of  total  hog  slaughter  was  sows*  last,  year  and  average  sow  weights 
probably  were  heavier#-  ’Data  for  Federally  inspected  hog  slaughter  show  an 
increase  from  12  percent  sows  in  .1948  to  15  percent  in  1949.’  Of  hogs 
received  at  .7  mi’d*  :est  markets  last  year,  sows  averaged  8  pounds  heavier 

but  barrows  arid  gilts  12  pounds  lighter. than  in  1948# 

•'*  :  ;•  /.  .  ...  ■*  - 

•  *  ■  <>„ '  ,  * #  '  ■ 

Despite  the  fact  that  light  hogs  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  lean 
pork  and  a  smaller  percentage  of  fat  than  do  heavy  hogs,  the  pork  yield  per 
100  lb# .  was  1  ova* r  in  1949  than  in  the  previous  year  and  the  lard  yield  was 
higher.  Packers  apparently  chose  to  render  more  of  the  fat  cuts  into  lard 
instead  of  selling  them  for  meat*  As  a  result,  the  reported  figure  for 
coimiercial  pork  production  was-. only  -3# 2  percent  larger  in  1949  than  in  1948. 
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The  change  to  a • smaller  percentage -yield  of  pork  in  a  year  when 
hogs  averaged  lighter  in  weight •  means • that  production  of  lean  pork  prod¬ 
ucts  increased  more  than  did  all  pork  products  .combined.  Output  of  >£atty 
cuts  of  meat  probably  was  smaller  last  year  than  in  1948.  A  reasonable 
estimate  is  that  production  of •  lean  pork  produots  increased  about  5  per¬ 
cent  from  1948  to  1949,  in  comparison  with  the  increase  of  3.2  percent  in 
total  pork* 

;  Beef  rather  than  pork  contributed  most  to  the  small  increase  in 
total  meat  production  last  year.  The  relationship  between  number  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  meat  produced  for  beef  was „ opposite  to  that  for  pork.  Fewer 
cattle  were  slaughtered  commercially  in  1949  than  in  1948.  But  because 
many  more  were  grain  fed  to  heavier  weight  and  a  larger  proportion  was 
steers,  the  beef  yield  per  head  was  up  31  pounds  or  6.5  percent  and  total 
commercial  beef  production  was  4.2  percent  larger  than  in  the  previous 
year* 

1949  Beef  Consumption  Per  Person 
Slightly  Larger,  Pork  Consumption  - 
Slightly  Smaller  Than  1948  . 

"  r  1  m  '  ~~F  r  '  '  11  r  1  -j-  r  ^ 

According  to  preliminary  estimates,  consumption  of  beef  per  person 
in  1949  increased  0.7  pound  from  1948  to  an  average  of  64.0  pounds,  but 
consumption,  of  pork  declined  0.6  pound  to  68*1  pounds  (table  4)*  In  the 
third  quarter,  consumption  was  larger  than  a  year  earlier  for  both  beef 
and  pork.  In  the  fourth  quarter,  however,  beef  consumption  per  person  was 
•down  from  the  previous  yearjjand  pork  consumption,  despite  the  15  percent 
larger  spring  pig  crop,  was  unchanged  at  18.8  pounds. 

,  •  •  -•  -  <  ■:  '  : 

, Demand  for  Meat  Probably  Slightly 

Weaker  This  Winter  Than  Last  - 

v  t 

Since  prices  of  meat  animals  are  now  averaging  a  little  lower  than 
a  year  ago  while  the  total  supply  of  meat  is  not  much  different,  it  follows 
that  demand  for  meat  animals  is  somewhat  weaker.  Consumer  demand  for  meat 
has  been  affected  by  a  small  drop  in  incomes  compared  with  last  winter  and 
there  is  evidence  that  retail 'value  of  meat  relative  to  incomes  is’  a  little 
lower.-  . 

Data  in  table  4  show  that  the  seasonally  corrected  retail  value  of 
meat  consumption  in  the  October- Dec ember  quarter  was  the  lowest  it  has 
been  for  several  years.  It  was  substantially  lower  than  in  the  last  quarter 
of  1948,  when  prices  had  not  yet  receded  completely  from  their  exceptional 
peak  of  that  year.  Preliminary  indications  are  that  retail  value  of  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  January- March  1950  quarter  may  be  running  4-5  percent 
lower  than  a  year  ago.  ,  '• 

t  %  •  .  * 

*  t  A 

The  greatest  weakness  is  indicated  in  demand  for  pork.  However, 
just  as  consumption  of  lean  pork  has  increased  more  than  that  of  all  pork, 
in  the  same  way  the  retail  value  of  pork  consumption  would  probably  be  a 
few  percent  higher  than  the  data  show,  on  an  exactly  comparable  basis. 
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Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  compared  vith  disposable  personal 
income,  seasonally  adjusted,  by  quarter  year  ,  1948  and  I9U9 


All  meat 


Civilian 

consumption'  . 

Average*  retail  r  . 

Index  of 

Index  of 

per  capita  : 

price  per 

pound  1/ 

retail  value': 

disposable 

Quarter- 

:  t 

4 

/  * 

•  .*>  s. 

■  •  ,  ■. 

of  civilian: 

personal 

.  m  *  *  •  f 

•  « 

*  * 

•consumption: 

income  per 

year 

Actual 

. oeasonally . 

Actual-  -2  J : 

Seasonally 

per  capita  : 

capita 

1  •  ‘ 

.  adjusted  . 

adjusted* 

/ 

seasonally  : 

seasonally 

1  ■* 

m  •  '  • '  ; 

•  • 

•  » 

: 

adjusted  3/-: 

adjusted  3/ 

’  „  ;  •  .... 

Founds 

Pounds 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

i°4a . 

- 

. 

. 

1 

Jan. -Mar. 

38.2" 

37.0 

\  » 

- — 

262.5.  ‘  ' 

243 

Apr. -June ; 

36.. 0 

.  .  38.5 

— 

— 

287.3 

.  293 

July- Sept . 

33.-7 

36.0 

*  ••  r  '  . 

— — 

283.2 

259 

Oct-^Dec. 

■  38.9 

134;  9 

t 

— ^ 

■  299.8 

259 

Year 

146.4. 

'  l46 ;4  • 

— - : 

\  • 

273.2  ' 

254 

1949  ■  - 

. . 

-  • 

-  •  ■ 

**  t 

Jan. -Mar . 

37.5 

36.3 

’■ - -  - 

— 

244.7 

■  -  256 

Apr . -  J une  . . 

•  35.2 

37.5 

— 

— 

256.5 

.  253 

July- Sept . 

■  34. 8 

37.1 

*n"  '  '  "  '  l 

— — — . 

252.2.. 

250 

Oct  •.  -Lee. 

....  -17,4 

34.0 

— —  — 

- - 

225.3 

24g 

‘Year  • 

14-4.9 

l44.q  ■ 

*• 

i  •  ■ 

'244.7 

<•  .  ^  ‘  *'  *  *  r  ■ 

252 

» 

!  Beef 

> 

'  - 

19^S  .  - 

'  '  i 

•  * 

Jan. -Mar.  - 

16.3 

16.  r 

66. 3- 

67.6 

270.9. 

243 

'Apr. -June 

1  m  cr 
•  :  -L^  « 

16.  8 

"73-0 

73.4 

307.7 

253 

July- Sept . 

15 . 5 

so.  9 

78.8 

303-3  '  '• 

259 

Get .-Lee. 

- . .  16.-0 

l4. 9 

74.8 

74.9 

278.7 

'  259 

Year  • 

.  63.3 

63.3"' 

■  73.7 

73-7  • 

290.2 

254 

104q,  , 

'  ; 

-  . 

* 

Jan; -Mar. 

l6.  2 

l6.0 

■  64. 0 

6-5  •  3. 

'25-9.2 

256 

Apr.-*  June 

16.1 

17.4 

■  65.7  . 

66. 2 

288.2 

253 

Jul y-Sept . 

16.5 

16.4 

6a .  2 

66.4 

272.1 

250 

Ccft  .-Dec . 

15.2 

14.2 

6°.  3 

69.4 

245'.  0  " 

248 

Year 

-64.0' 

64.0  ■ 

66. 8 

■  66.8 

266.1 

252 

Fork. excluding  lard 

1948 

Jan. -Mar. . 

IS. 4 

17.1 

•  ■  50. 2 

51.7 

259.2 

245 

S 

Apr . -June 

17.1 

17:8 

50.6 

51.4 

269.7 

253 

July- Sept . 

.'14.4 

16.9 

56.4 

.  54.4 

269.O 

259 

©ct .-Lee. 

.  18.8 

16.9 

52.0 

51.5 

254.5  '  -* 

259 

Year 

6s. -J 

6S.7 

52.3 

.52.3 

2b3.0 

254 

1949 

> 

• 

Jan. -Mar. 

13.1 

16. 8 

47..  0 

48.4 

237.8 

25b 

Apr. -June 

16.3 

16.9 

4.7.4 

48.2 

238.1 

253 

July -Sept. 

l4. 9 

17.5 

49.4 

47.6 

244,4 

250 

C  ct . -Lee. 

IS.  8 

16.9 

43 . 9 

43.5 

214.8 

248 

Year 

68.1 

68.1 

46.9 

46.9 

233.8 

252 

1/  Not  calculated  for  all  meats  combined 
important  cuts,  j]  1935*“ 3 9=1 00. 

For  annual  data  see  table  2 4,  page  49, 


2/  Weighted  retail  prices  for  all 
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If  demand  should  hold  at  its  recent  level,  prices  of  hogs  are  likely 
to  continue  lower  than  in  co rresponding  periods  of  last  year,  and  prices  of 
cattle  also  may  average  a  little  lower  in  1950  than  in  1949.  For  Good 
grade  steers  this  amounts  to  a  prospective  seasonal  decline  this  spring 
and  only  a  moderate  summer  advance,  in  contrast  with  1949.  when  their  prices 
advanced  rather  steadily  beginning  in  February. 

Cattle  lumbers  Increase  in  1949 

On  January  1,  1950,  an  estimated  80.3  million  cattle  and  calves 
were  reported  on  farms  and  ranches  in  the  United  States.  This  number  was 
up  two  million  from  the  previous  January.  Last  year’s  increase  was  the 
first  substantial  one  to  follow  3  years  of  decrease  beginning  in  1945. 
Numbers  were  virtually  unchanged  in  1948.  Numbers  this  January  were  still 
5.3  million  short  of  the  all-time  record  of  85.6  million  on  January  1,  1945. 

Numbers  of  beef  ("non- mi Ik” )  cattle  increased  more  than  those  of 
dairy  ("for  milk")  cattle  last  year.  All  beef  cattle  rose  from  41.9  mil¬ 
lion  in  January  1949  to  43.0  million  in  January  1950.  However,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  0.9  million  in  cattle  for  milk  was  significant  because  their 
numbers  had  previously  declined  much  faster  than  those  of  beef  cattle. 

The  percentage  increases  were  greatest  in  numbers  of  beef  cows  and 
of  all  calves.  Numbers  of  beef  cows  were  up  5  percent  to  16.8  million,  a 
record  high*  Heifer  calves  kept  for  milk  increased  6  percent,  and  beef 
calves  5  percent.  'Milk  cows  increased  1  percent  but  were  still  11  percent 
under  their  peak  of  27.8  million  in  January  1945. 

From  a  regional  standpoint,  the  largest  percentage  increase  in  cattle 
numbers  in  1949  occurred  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States. 
Numbers  were  up  10  percent  or  more  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas.  Much  of  the  increase  for  Southern  States  was  in  beef  cows, 
but  numbers  of  milk  cows  and  other  classes  also  were  larger.  In  the  North 
Central  States,  total  cattle  numbers  were  expanded  2  percent.  Beef  cows 
were  up  6  l/2  percent  and  beef  calves  7  l/2  percent.  Milk  cow  numbers 
declined  there.  Cattle  numbers  in  the  West  as  a  whole  decreased  slightly 
last  year.  , 

The  aggressive  interest  in  buying  beef  breeding  stook  that  has  been 
reported  this  winter  points  to  a  further  expansion  in  cattle  numbers  in 
1950.  Barring  widespread  drought  in  range  areas  or  other  serious  set-back, 
numbers  are  expected  to  continue  upward  for  several  years.  Factors 
encouraging  expansion  are  the  comparative  stability  of  prices  of  cattle  at 
relatively  high  levels  the  past  few  years,  the  favorable  condition  of  ' 
range  and  pasture,  and  the  abundant  grain  feed  supplies.  Improvements  in 
pasture  grasses  and  in  their  management,  shifts  of  cropland  acreage  out  of 
wheat,  cotton  and  corn  by  national  allotment  programs,  and  the  raising  of 
forage  crops  as  a  means  of  soil  conservation  --  all  these  too,  stimulate 
increased  production  of  cattle. 
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Current  expansion  in  cattle  numbers  points  to  an  eventual  increase 
in  annual  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  and  production  of  beef  and  veal. 
Little  or  no  increase  can  be  expected  in  1950^,  but  in  1951  and  thereafter 
results  of  herd. .expans ion  will  begin  to  appear.  More  beef  and  veal 
will  probably  mean  lower  prices  for  these  meats  and  for  cattle  and  calves. 
In  recent  years,  prices,  of  hogs  have  pointed  steadily  downward  but  other 
classes  have  been  more  steady  (see  cover  chart)*  This  pattern  is  likely 
to  change  in  the  next  few  years.  In  the  first  year  or- two  of  increasing 
beef  supplies  the  decline  in  cattle  prices  iray  be  small,  because  the  in¬ 
crease  in  cattle. herds  thus  far  has  been  moderate  and  because  consumers 
have  demonstrated  convincingly  thd  strength  of  their  demand  for  beef  so 
long  as  their  incomes  are  high.  How  large  a  drop  in  cattle  prices  may  be 
expected  later  will  depend  on^the  scale  of  expansion  in  number?  during, 
the  present  cycle;  and  it  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  consumer  in¬ 
comes  retain  their  present  high- employment  values* 

-  •  .  r  •  •  *  - 

.  .  /  •  ♦  ■  '  .*  •  .  ,j  .  •  . 

X°ne  consideration  indicating  that  cattle  numbers  can  increase  con¬ 
siderably  ..without  danger  of  <  a  severe  price  break  is  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  United  States-, population.  From  January  1942,  the  mid-point  in  the 
last  upswing  in  cattle  numbers,  to  January  1950  the  population  increased 
12  1/2  percent  but  cattle  numbers  only  5  l/2  percent.  If  the  population 
should  continue  upward  at  close  to  present  rates  of  growth,  the  national 
cattle  herd  will  have  to  be  89  millions  by  1955  in  order  to  maintain  the 
same  ratio  to  population  as  existed  in  1942.  However,  the  cattle  herd 
will  contain  a  higher  proportion,  of  beef  cattle  in  1955  than  it  did  in 
1942,  and  a  January  1955  number  of  89  million  would  produce  more  beef  per 
person  than  did  the  76  million  of  1942, 

Sheep  Numbers  Down  Less  in  1949 

Than  Previous  Years  v  ■  • 

./  s’  _  -  •-  -  .  .  \  ' 

Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  1950  numbered 
30.8  million  head.  This  number  was  45  percent  below  the  high  point  in‘ 

1942  and  a  new  record  low,  but  was  only  0.86  million  or  3  percent  less 
than  last;  January,  The  smaller  reduction  last  year  than’  in  any  of  the 
7  previous  years  suggests.,  that  the  long  decline  is  nearly  ended, 

*  ■  >  *  *  . 

.  ^  It  is  likely. that  sheep,  herds  will  be  maintained  or  expanded  some* 
what  in  1950.  The  number.  of  sheep  and  lambs-”  slaughtered  will  probably  be 
even  less  than  the  small  number  in  1949,  ard  no- subs t anti  al  increase  can 
be  expected  for  several  years.  Prices  of  lambs  are  likely  to  remain  com¬ 
paratively  more  favorable  than  prices  of  other  meat  animals.  The  cycle  in 
numbers  and^prices  for  sheep  and  lambs  may  eventually  be  similar  to  that 
now  developing  for  cattle,  but  the  changes  will  occur  several  years  later. 

The  record  of  1945^50  for  meat  animals  can  be  summed  up  as  one  of 
successive  recoveries  from  a  retrenchment  induced  by  the  war*s  end  and 
amplified  by  the  small  1947  corn  crop  —  recoveries  in  which  hogs  were  ' 
first,  cattle  second,  and  sheep  last.  Price  declines  therefrom  may  be 
expected  in  the  same  order. 
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Wool  Price  To  Be  Supported  At 
90  Percent"" of  Parity  in  1950 

i  -  -  - -  m*m  m—mmm  — »«»  m  mm 

During  the  period  from  April  1*  1950  to  March  31,  1951,  the  normal 
marketing  period  for  shorn  wool,  the,  price  of  wool  will  be  supported  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  of 

March  15,  1950*  The  schedule,  of  support  prices  by  grades  will  be  announc- 

* 

ed  about  April  1*  ... 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  requires  support  at  between  60  and 
90  percent  of  parity*  The  choice  within  that  range  is  to  be  that  neces¬ 
sary  to  encourage  an  annual  production  of  360  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool* 
Production  in  1949  was  216  million  pounds,  and  in  1950  is  not  expected  to 
be  greatly  different. 

Prices  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  will  be  supported  through  purchases, 
but  two  changes  in  method  will  be  adopted.  Purchase  prices  by  grades  will 
follow  the  average  market  relationships  between  grades  that  prevailed  in 
1949,  rather  than  the  prewar  relationships  as  heretofore  followed?  and 
producers  will  be  permitted  to  decide  after  appraisal  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  sell  their  wool  to  the  Department.  Previously,  wool  was  consigned 
without  right  of  withdrawal. 

On  January  15,  1950  the  parity  price  of  wool  was  50.0  cents  per 
pound*  90  percent  of  that  parity  was  45.0  cents;  and  farmers  received 
47.2  cents.  . 

*  *  '  * 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

\  *  .  v  ■  ' 

Meat  Imports  Smaller  in  1949 

Foreign  trade  in  meat  is  so  small  that  it  has  little  significance 
in  an  overall  relationship  to  the  quantity  produced  annually  in.  this 
country,  but  it  is  large  enough  to  qommand  attention.  Trade  in  selected 
products  may  be  relatively  more  important  than  are  totals  for  all  meat. 
Table  5  summarizes  trade  data  for  1948  and  1949.  For  convenience,  data 
in1  the  table  are  given  both  for  the  reported  product  weight  of  major  meate, 
and  in  oarcass  weight  equivalent  of  the  meat  content  of  all  items.  Carcass 
weight . equivalent  units  are  comparable  with  data  for  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  in  this  country. 

Imports  of  meat,,  most  of  which  was  beef  and  veal,  amounted  in  1949 
to  2 424 million  pounds, ^carcass  weight  equivalent.  This  quantity  was 
31  percent  le  ss  than  imports  in  1948.  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  from 
Canada  were  about  the  same  in  both  years,  but  whereas  in  1948  they  were 
concentrated  in  the  months  after  August  when  that  country  lifted  its  export 
restrictions,  in  1949  they  were  distributed  more  evenly  over  the  year. 
Imports  of  beef  from  Argentina  and  Brazil  were  smaller  last  year  than  in 

1948.  /  '  ~ 

Exports  Up  In  1949 

Exports  and  shipments  of  pork,  the  principal  meat  going  into  export 
channels,  increased  to  104  million  pounds,  carcass  weight  equivalent,  in 

1949.  In  1948  they  had  been  65  million  pounds.  The  carcass  weight  equi¬ 
valent  of  exports  and  shipments  of  all  meat  was  135  million  pourds  in  1949 
and  96  millions  in  1948. 
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Trtle  5.-  United  States  commercial  foreign  trade  In  teat  and  Mat  products,  In  product  wight  and  ■' 

in  carcass  welcht  eaulwalAnt _  loiiA.  ons  i'oLq  .1/ 


Md-JOr  meat  products, 
in  product  weight  hj 
Beef  and  veal  5/ 

1948 
.  .  •  19U9 

Lamb  and  mutton 
19^8" 

..  :  •  19*19  ; 

Pork  67 

1^8'  '  • 

1949:.  .....  ;  v 

Sausage  7/ 

19^8 

I9U9 

All  meat  products  f 
carcass  weight  equivalent 
of  meat  content  8/ 

Beef 

1948  '  - 
I9I+9 

Veal; 

•  I9U8  . 

‘  1949 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1948  .  .  r 

1949 
Pork  -  !" 

1948 

1949 

Total  meat 
-  1948 
1949 


Major  meat  products, ‘ 
in  product  weight  hy 
Beef  and  veal  5/ 

1948 
..  1949 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1948 

.  1949  ; 

Pork  6/ 

1948 

1949 

All  meat  products, 
carcass  weight  equivalent 
of  meat  content  8/ 

Beef 

1948 

1949 

Veal 

1948  ‘ 

1949' 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1948 

1949 

Pork 

1948 

1949 

Total  meat 

1948 

1949 


United 

Kingdom  : 

Lllion 
pounds 


Germany 


Million 

pounds 


Canada 

2/  : 
Million 
pounds 


Cuba 


“Million 

pounds 


0.1 


0.2 


,  *-3, 

11.2* 


0.2 

10.1 


1.4 

16.3 


4.9 

7.0 


11.9 

15.2 

0.1' 

0.1 


Imports,  by  country  of  origin 


»  t 
"  : 


Argentina ;  Brazil  :  Uruguay  :  Canada  :  All  other  :  imports 


83.8 

22.2 

23.1+ 

72.8 

5.9 

•*  208.1 

45.0' 

■  6.8 

•  19.8 

74.8 

% 

11.1 

157.5 

1 

— - 

2.8 

0 

2.8 

\ 

1  3.6 

o.i 

3.7 

— 

•m  am  mt 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

0.8 

— - 

0.7 

2.2 

2.9 

.V 


V 


340.9 

228.2 

,  5.1 

6.9 

2.9 
3.6 

0.8 

3.0 

349.7 

241.7 


"Excludes  the  small  quantity  exported  in  1949  "by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriclture. 

Including  Newfoundland. 

Puerto  Pico  and  Virgin  Islands  only. 

Includes  shipments  for  military  civilian  feeding. 

Fresh,  frozen,  pickled,  cured,  and  canned. 

Freeh,  frozen,  pickled,  salted,  and  canned  pork;  bacon;  hame  and  shoulders. 

Including  canned  sausage. 

Carcass  weight  equivalent  of  meats  and  of  the  meat  content  of  minor  and  mixed  meat  products, 
civilian  feeding  is  excluded. 


All 

Total 

fUnited  States 

*  X  V  1 

sexports  and 

other  ; 

Million 

:Territories  3/ 

:  shipments 

Million 

1  Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

9.0 

15.4-f  ' 

.  •  •  2.6 

18.0 

8.2 

19.6 

,2.7  , 

22.3 

1.8 

1.8 

0.1,  ‘  .  * 

1.9 

0.8 

0.8 

.  0.1 

0.9 

10.2 

28.6 

23.9 

52,5 

17.0 

59.6 

29.2 

86.8 

3.9 

4.0 

3.1 

7.1 

4.8. 

4.9 

6.6 

* 

11.5 

'  i8.i 

y 

..  5.6 

23.7 

«• 

'21.0 

5.7 

26.7 

— 

1.8 

.  O.h 

2.2 

— 

2.0 

■6:3 

-  2.3 

— 

4.1 

0*3 

4.1+ 

2.2 

■  0.2 

2.1+ 

34.8 

30.6 

65.4 

mm  mm  mm 

68.1 

35.9 

104.0 

— 

58.8 

36.9 , 

95.7 

—  —  r  w,. 

• 

93.3 

‘"Total - 

42.1 

135.4 

Meat  shipped  for  military 
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ECA  Finances  A  Small  Export 
of  PorkV  Also  of  Lard 

* 

In  April,  1949  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  agreed  to 
finance  certain  exports  of  pork<*  In  all  about  11  mill.ion  pounds  were  ex* 
ported  under  the  ECA  authority.  All  other  pork  exports  last  year  were  paid 
for  by  private  financing. 

Recently  the  ECA  has  authorized  exports  of  lard,  purchases  for  which 
have  been  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  first  announcement 
was  that  of  December  14*  1949,  Purchases  as  of  February  27  totaled  117  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  most  of  which  was  destined  for  Germany  and  Austria*  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  Department  on  February  9  invited  offers  for  purchase  of  lard 
under  a  U.  S.  Army  requisition  for  relief  feeding  in  Okinawa, 

Canada  Eases  Its  Restrictions  On 
Pork  Exports  to  the  United  States 

The  Canadian  Government  notified  Dominion  packers  that  beginning 
January  12,  favorable  consideration  would  be  given  to  requests  for  export 
of  smoked  pork  products  to  the  United  States*  This  action  is  another  step 
in  an  easing  of  controls  on  pork  exports.  Controls  were  initially  applied 
in  July,  1941  as  a  means  of  assuring  adequate  pork  supplies  for  Canadian 
consumption  and  for  fulfillment  of  the  Canadian- United  Kingdom  bacon  con¬ 
tract.  Controls  were  relaxed  somewhat  in  1948  and  1949. 

■  i 

t  .» 

Imports  of  pork  have  also  been  controlled  by  the  Canadian  Government. 
Imports  of  some  salted  and  fat  pork  have  been  permitted* 

There  has  been  an  indication  that  Canada  would  lift  all  export  and 
import  controls  on  pork  after  June  30,  1950* 

In  1949  the  United  States  exported  7.0  million  pounds  of  pork  (prod¬ 
uct  weight)  to  Canada  while  importing  4.9  million  pounds  from  that  country. 
Prewar  (1935-39)  exports  averaged  7.4  million  pounds,  imports  8.9  millions. 

NEW  PARITY  PRICES  FOR  MEAT  ANIMALS 

New  Parity  Higher  For  All 
Meat  Animal s  Exc  ept  Sheep 

The  Agricultural  Acts  of  1948  and  1949  directed  that  several  changes 
be  made  beginning  in  1950  in  the  methods  of  computing  parity  prices  for 
farm  products*  In  the  1948  Act  the  traditional  1909-14  base  was  adjusted 
so  that  a  10-year  moving  base  would  govern  the  relationships  among  the 
parity  prices  for  individual  qoxnmo dities  l/.  The  1949  Act  added  cash  wages 
paid  to  hired  labor  as  an  item  in  the  parity  index.  At  the  time  it  made 
the  designated  changes  the  Department  of  Agriculture  added  a  shift  to  more 

l7  For  explanation  of  the  1948  change  see  this  Situation,  July  1948,  p.  12* 
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!j5®™  f°mulf  of  weights,  and  to  a  broader  coverage  of  expense  items  in 
v  ,,  ‘  index*  Such  items  of  purchase  as  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and 

individual  Sc^e«ha^ed’  ' 'The  8®'r®ral  ob®n6es  result  in  a  parity  price  for 
’  van  hr ht  2r^°drti?S  oonsiderat!ly  different  from  that  which  would  pre- 
'  Vai1  lf  the  formula  ln  prior  to  1950  .were  still  the  only  one  in  effect. 

o  prices  as  calculated  by  the  new  formula  are  to  be  the  effeet- 

;  :  lower  ti!n  °aSeS  where  the  new  >®rity  is  than  5  percent 

.  ,  bh  n  ths  ol4»  In  such  an  instance  the  iraximum  difference  in  1950  is 

naritv  1951  “  °an  be  10  Percent’  ®nd  so  on  u^il  the  new 

parrty  is  reach ed«  ; 

i.  .  ,  .  , 

: ,  '  F°r  illustration,  -cable  6  compares  as  of  January  15,  1950  the  old 
•  ^ parity  prices  for  meat  annals  .  Under  tSe 

bv  the  S  t  pri°?  is  the  *909-14  average  price,-  It  is  multiplied ■ 

month  vhf  h  °f  i’f10®8  paid  -lrtoluding -interest  and  taxes  for  a  particular  - 
for  a'nn  i  h  8an-®  *ndex  that  ***  been  »***  In  oarity.  calculations  '  < 

'  price  ^the°moSS‘  ^  **  thi»  ®alculati®»  ^-s  the  parity 

*  **  ■ ;  /  1  .  *  9  '■  *, ,  * 

+:n+ iBilder  new  for'ul®  th®  adjusted  base  price  is  used.  For  1950 
that  price  is  the  average  price  received  by' farmers  in  1940-49,  including 

bv  f^Ws°fo^,rbSi6hh^elAS»i  diviaed  by  ths  index  of  prices  received 
culattona  *rm  £U  °°rrln°4itl0s  ln  the  same  10- year  period.  <In  1951.  oal- 
“S"*  **11  be.  made  from  1941-50  data,  )  The"' effect  of  this  calculation 
®  to  d  bh®  °yeral1  average  level  of  base  prices  of  farm' products  un¬ 
changed- but  to  shift  the  relationship  of  prices  of  one  product  to  another. 

®!?®"8®  “  1940;49  their  ?rioes  were  higher  relative  to  1909-14  than  were'1 
prices  of -most  farm  products,,  all  meat' animals  except  sheep  received  an  ■ 
•increase  incase  price.  Sheep  were  priced  comparatively  low  ih:  1940.-49  :'  ' 
heir  adjusted  case  price  is  $1.09  lower  than  their  1909-14  base. 

V„  u.  "P  tbe  new  Por!Tlula  .'che  adjusted  base  price  is  multiplied  each  month 
by  the  new  index  of  prices  paid  including  interest,  taxes  and  wage  rates. 

-  January- 15, -1950  the  new  index  wars  8  points  higher  than,  the  old  one. 

h  •  At;  P^sent,  new  parity  priees  for  meat  animals  have  significance 
oniy  for  reference  purposes.  Price  supports  for  hogs  as  now  established- 
..for  the  peno-duending  JJarch  31  have-been  based  on  a  parity  standard  cal¬ 
culated  in  1.949  .according  to.  the  old, formula.  If  support  should  be-  -  •  - 
announced  for  hogs  after  that  date  or  for  any. other  meat  animals,  it  will 
of  course  be  set .in  terms  of  the  currently  effective  parity,  which  for  any 
class  except  sheep  is  new-formula  parity.  Support  for  prices  of:meat 
nimals  m  1950  is  authorised  but  not  required  by  present ' legislation. 

•  >  r  \  ^  *. 

v 

On  January  15,  1950 ’farmers  received  81  percent  of 'the  effective 

parity  price  for  hogs,  115  percent  for  beef  cdttle,  123  percent  for  veal 

calves,  93  percent  for  sheep  and  116  percent  -fta-  lambs  (table  7)^  .  These 

prices  are  not  adjusted  for  normal  seasonal  variation.  Prices  received 

,  or J^0SS  anc*  cattle  in  mid- January  are  usually  somewhat  below  their  12- 
mciith  average. 


<  > 
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Table  6.- 


Comparison  of  parity  prices  as  calculated  by  old  and  new  formulas, 
and  effective  parity,  January  15,  1950  . 


Class  of 
meat 
animal,  s 

Parity  as  calculated  :  Parity  as  calculated  •  ( 

by  old  formula,  :  by  new  formula,  :  .Effect¬ 
or  100  rounds  :  _ per  100  pounds.  1/ - :  ive 

Base 

price 

2/ 

Index  of 
price 3  paid 
by  farmers 
including 
interest 
and  taxes 
(1910-14=100) 

c 

• 

Corrr  Adjusted 
epond- :  ba0e 

^6  •  price 

parity:  -w 

price  :  “*/ 

• 

• 

Index  of  prices:  :  parity 

paid  by  :Corre-: 

fanners  incl,  :spond-:.per  ^oo 
interest , taxes , :  ing  «  Yinurd s 
and  wage  iparity:  5/ 

rates  :price  : . 

•  • 

Hogs  ; 

Beef  cattle 
Veal  calves 
Sheep 
tambs 

Dollars  Percent  Dollars  Dollars 

Percent  Dollars  Dollars 

)  (  18.70  18.70 

)  (  16.90  16.90 

)  249  (  19.00  19.00 
)  (8.57  6/10.40 

)  (  13.60  18.60 

7.27  )  •  (  17.50  7.52 

5.42  )  (  13.3-0  6.78 

6.75  :  )  241  (  16.30  7.62 

4.53  )  (  10,90  3.44 

5.88  )  (  14.20  7.48 

1/  As  prescribed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  amended  by  the 
Agricultural  Acts  of  1948  and  1949  * 

2/  Average  price  received  by  farmers  in  August  1909-July  1914.  +h 

3/  Average  price,  including  subsidy  payments  to  producers,  in  194°-49^ded  by  the 
index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  in  the  same  period  (202$  1910-14  )• 

U  Differs  from  the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest  and  taxes  by  including  wage  r 
paid,  hired  labor  and  by  shifting  most  weights  from  those  of  1924-29  to  those  of 

5 /^New- formula  parity,  except  when  it  is  more  than  5  percent  lower  than  old-formula 
parity.  6/  "Transitional"  parity;  i.e.,  95  percent  of  old  formula  parity  for  1950. 

Table  7.-  Comparison  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  mSat  animals  with  "old 
formula",  "new  formula”  and  effective  parity  prices,  January  15,  1950 


Class  of 
meat 
animals 

Average  price 
received  by 
farmers, 
Jan.  15,  1950 
per  100  lb. 

Dollars 

Hogs 

15.10 

Beef  cattle 

19.40 

Veal  calves 

23.30 

Sheep 

9.64 . 

Lambs 

21.60  ■ 

1/  Parity  prices  for  meat 

Parity  price,  per 


Price  received  as 


:  "Old 

1 , : formula" 
:  2/ 

:  "New 
: formula" 

:  3/ 

: Effective 
:  parity 

:  4/ 

| . "Old  ; 

5  formula^ 

• 

• 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

17.50 

18*70 

18.70 

86 

13.10 

16.90 

16.90 

148 

16.30 

19.00 

19.00 

143 

10.9  0 

8.57 

10.40 

88 

14.20 

18,60 

18.60 

*152 

h  5  "New  Effective 


81 

115 

123 

113 

116* 


81 

115 
123 

93 

116 


1/  Parity  prices  ior  meat  animaia  wuocuu  uv  A - -  s 

at  ion;  hence  the  percent  of  parity  received  for  hogs  and  cattle  on  January  15  under¬ 
states  somewhat  a  corresponding  average  for  an  entire  year*  January  prices  o 
those  classes  are  usually  a  little  below  their  12-month  average* 

2/  Formula  used  for  all  commodities  up  to  December  31,  1949*  ■ 

3/  Formula  prescribed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as  amended  by  the 

4/  New  formula  parity,  except  that  when  it  is  more  than  5  percent  below  old  formula 
parity  the  maximum  reduction  for  1950  is  5  percent  (xn  1951,  10  pe  >  ‘ 

This  "transitional"  parity  rule  applies  to  sheep. 
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Seleoted  Price  Statistics  ibr  Meat  Animals  l/ 


Dollars 
per  100 
pounds 


Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime  ...  •  r  IT" 

Good  . .'.*.*!.*.*!.*!*' 

Medium  . . 

Conmon  . . 

All  grades  . 

Omaha,  all  grades  . *. 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . .*.*.*.*: 

Cows,  Chicago  . 

Good .  . 

Common . , .  . . 

Canner  and  Cutter .  * . 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago  ...***’’]• 
Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  ...,s  do! 
Price  received  by  farmers  • 

Beef  cattle  . 

Veal  calves  .... 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do, 

do. 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 


28.65 
26,07 

23.17 
19.77 
25.80 
24.23 
24.41 

18.79 
2/15.41 
_3/l4.  38 
27.64 
21.34 


29.41 

37.77 

36.80 

34.70 

24.72 

29.91 

28.14 

27.19 

22.41 

24.50 

24. 13 

24.13 

20.49 

19.23 

20.44 

21.55 

24.35 

26.47 

25.98 

26.58 

22.84 

24.17 

24.  47 

22.53 

25.11 

24.55 

24.06 

23.18 

17.30 

17.50 

19.27 

2/16.48 

2/14. 16 

15.50 

16.59 

3/15.50 

3/13.22 

13.98 

14.34 

32.60 

27.72 

30.66 

31.23 

22.15 

21.44 

22.94 

24.13 

20.00 

19.00 

19.40 

20.40 

25.10 

22.40 

23.30 

24.60 

Seven 


Hog-corn  price  ratio  5/ 

id  / 


Chicago,  barrows  anH  gilts 
U.  S.  price  received  by  farmers 


Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 


Price 
Lambs 


All  meat  animals 


Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Good,  500-600  pounds 
Lamb  carcass.  Good,  30-40  pounds 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 
72.84  pounds  fresh 


71,32  pounds  fresh  and  cured . , , 

Average  per  100  pounds  , , , . , 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Good  grade,.,, . . . . 

Lamb . 

Pork,  including  lard  . . Pe*/Poun 

Index  numbers  meat  prioes  (BLS) 

Wholesale  8 /  . . . . 

Retail  j]/. . . 


:  19.50 

21.52 

16.10 

s  19.88 

21.57 

16.12 

:  19.94 

21.36 

15.97 

:  19.77 

20.70 

15.60 

:  19.41 

19.84 

15.17 

s  18.87 

19.09 

14.82 

s  18.62 

19.74 

15.38 

:  18.60 

19.68 

15.21 

:  16.67 

16.40 

12.72 

• 

• 

— 

20.10 

14.80 

• 

14.7 

13.8 

11.9 

• 

• 

: 

15.8 

16.1 

13. 1 

• 

• 

5  do. 

10.83 

10.85 

11.20 

• 

• 

— 

9.17 

9.28 

!  do. 

25.45 

24.66 

21.91 

23.06 

-  —  - 

22.88 

• 

• 

—  —  — 

21.90 

21.00 

• 

• 

s  Percent 

• 

• 

311 

323 

280 

• 

• 

•  Dollars  : 

’  per  100  : 

42.66 

39.47 

45.02 

•  pounds  j 

• 

49.64 

46.90 

44.40 

•  Dollars  : 

20.96 

22.51 

16.88 

:  do.  s 

28.78 

30.90 

23.17 

:  do.  j 

24.61 

25.82 

20.36 

s  do.  s 

• 

34.5] 

36.20 

28,55 

:  Cents  : 

66.8 

68.5 

68.6 

s  per  pound  : 

67.6 

61.2 

64.0 

:  do.  : 

41.1 

42.9 

35.9 

:  Percent  : 

•  do.  : 

: do.  : 

229.3 

221.8 

228.2 

222.8 

220.0 
2Qfi»5  , 

16.51 

16.57 

16.40 

15.94 

15.34 

14.87 

15.54 

15.62 

12.50 

15.10 

12.0 

13.1 


12.22 

9.64 

23.20 

23.64 

21.60 


286 


43.90 

45.50 

17.40 

23.89 

20.34 

28.52 

67.1 

62.8 

35.7 

217.9 

-2QB.3 


2/  Cutter  and  Common. 


.  s  Situation. 


Joseph,  and  S. 
hogs, 


St.  Paul. 


/  u.  w  KJ  x  X  -L  V  O  IlUgb  I 

6/  Wooled  lambs,  except  that  1949  average  includes  spring  lambs  June- Sept ember. 
7/  1910-14=100. 
t/  1926-100. 

9/  1935-39-100. 


17.30 

17.53 

17.56 

17.25 

16.78 

16.32 

16.85 

16.78 

14.60 

16.60 


14.3 


13.04 

10.20 

25*32 

25.12 

22,80 


306 


42.25 


18.46 
25.34 

21.47 
30.10 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  l/ 


Item 


Unit 


:  year 
:  total 
:  or 

:  average 


1949 


January 


December 


1950 


January 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39»100) 


Percent 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 
8  Corn  "Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves  •••••••.. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 


1,000 

head 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle  . . . . . . . . 

Calves  . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 

Hogs  . [ 

Percent  sows  . 

Average  live  weight  per  head  1 

Cattle . . . 

Calves  . ••••••••• . 

Sheep  and  lambs  •••••••.. . . 

Hogs  . * 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head . : 

Veal,  per  head . : 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head . : 

Pork,  per  head  2/ . •** 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2 /: 

Lard,  per  head . •••• . : 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight 

Total  production  : 

Beef . : 

Veal . 1 

Lamb  and  mutton  •••••••••••••••••••  • 

Pork  2/. . : 

Lard  . . : 

• 

• 

Total  commercial  slaughter  zj  : 

Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle . : 

Calves  . . . . ••••••  ! 

Sheep  and  lambs  ' 

Hogs . ‘ 

Total  production  ! 

Beef  . . 1 

Veal  . . 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . . 

Po rk  2 [  . . . . 

Lard  . . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Percent 

Pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Million 

pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1,000 

head 

do. 

do. 

Million 

pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


139 


3,258 

2,518 


13,222 

6,449 

12,136 

53,032 

15 

976 

209 

94 

248 

532 

116 

44 

139 

56.1 

36.4 

14.7 

6,998 

746 

536 

7,352 

1,923 


18,276 

10,806 

13,346 

64,187 

9,242 

1,240 

585 

8,793 

2,184 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

Beef  . . . . . 

Veal . . . 

Lamb  and  mutton 

Pork  . •••• . . 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  . , _ 

Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in 
2 7  Excludes  lard. 

zj  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 


152 


154 


158 


94 

198 

133 

151 

71 

115 

1,126 

1,064 

1,103 

484 

511 

465 

.,235 

1,058 

1,077 

>,377 

6,477 

5,844 

8 

11 

10 

980 

976 

993 

202 

209 

196 

97 

98 

100 

255 

243 

247 

531 

525 

539 

112 

119 

109 

47 

46 

48 

142 

136 

138 

55.7 

56.1 

55.9 

39.7 

36.0 

37.0 

15.5 

14.8 

15.0 

596 

556 

592 

54 

60 

50 

56 

49 

51 

762 

881 

804 

213 

232 

215 

1,569 

1,436 

1,510 

833 

837 

802 

1,343 

1,152 

1,169 

6,572 

7,622 

7,024 

793 

719 

778 

92 

97 

87 

60 

53 

55 

918 

1,025 

954 

240 

260 

244 

149 

91 

121 

21 

12 

16 

26 

11 

14 

469 

297 

474 

763 

493 

725 

Appendix  to  this  Situation. 


February 


130 

13 

14 
581 
148 
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STATISTICAL  APPENDIX 

The  following  tables  are  a  statistical  appendix  comparable  to  that 
begun  last  year  and  published  in  the  February  1949  issue  of  this  Situation. 
Most  of  the  tables  are  similar  to  those  of  last.year«  ‘  Notable  additions 
are  -a  ^tabulation  .by  mqnths  of  reoent  years  for  more  data  on  commercial 
slaughter,  central  market  prices  for  more . market  classes  and  grades,  and 
•data '•on  *fo reign  ..trade  ,iu  kmeat  in  terms  of  product  weight. 

\  r  •  .*  *  ^  ^  •  v  *  *  «  * 

*  ‘  <•  ‘Tables .in  .this .appendix  will  be  coordinated  closely  with  the 'table 

-of  monthly  data  included  as  the  back  page  to  each  issue* of  this  Situation. 

'"When- there  become  available  any  significant  new  data  or  revisions  in  these 

tables,  or  other  important  statistical  series,  on  meat  animals  or  meats*. 

'they  will  be  published  ina  special  section  of  the  monthly  Situation 

captioned  5New.  or  Revised  Data." 

. . . *  : •• ' 

V  *'  »  •  *  ‘  •  . .  •  v 

*-  •  Tables,  of  this  appendix  having  no  credit  line  contain  data  from  the 
'Crop  Reporting. Board*  the  Division  of  Livestock  and  Poultry  Statistics,  or 
the  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural  Economics.  Several  tables,  as  credited,  were  taken  or  compiled 
from  Livestock  Market  News,,  Livestock  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing 
» Administration. .  indexes,  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  meat  are*  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  U*  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  population 

*  and  oer.tain  fo.r.eign  trade  data  are  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

More  complete  compilations  of  statistics  of  livestock  and  meats 

•  «may  -be  .obtained  .by  r;ef, erring  to  Agricultural  Statistics,  Livestock  Market 

Statistics  and  Related  Data  (PMA),  or  annual  'issue  of  Crops  and  Markets 

Tba g)~  “  ~  ~  - : - 

■  *  -  ■  •  *  . * . . .  ..... 

Tables  30  to  36  of  this  appendix  bring,  up  to  date ’the  report.  Meat 
Supply  and  Distribution  by  Quarter- Years,  United  States,  1941-47  (BAElPMA). 


»  » 


*  *  *  *  4  # 


»  1  I  » 


J  *  -  f 


*•  Z  *>  . 


.  *  < 
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Index  to  Statistical  Appendix 


Table  Number 


Page 


Livestock  numbers; 

1*  " Number  of  livestock  on  farms,  January  1,  by  regions,  average 

1937-41,  annual  1942  to  date . . . *  2 

2.  Number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  by  classes, 

1930-50  . . . . . . . . .  36 

3.  Number  of  cattle  and  calves,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  on  feed 
January  1,  by  regions,  1934  to  date 

4.  Number  of  sows  farrowing  and  pigs  saved,  by  spring  and  fall  crops, 

4 '  and  number  of  calves  born  and  lambs  saved,  1930  to  date  28 

5#  *  Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms, .calf  crop  and  disposition, 

and  live  weight  of  farm  production.  United  States,  1930  to  date  »•  29 

6.  Number  of  hogs  on  farms,  pig  crops  and  disposition,  and  live 
weight  of  farm  production.  United  States,  1930  to  date  •••••••••••  30 

7.  Number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms,  lamb  crop  and  disposition, 

and  live  weight  of  farm  production.  United  States  1930  to  date  •  ••  31 

Livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production  and  consumption: 

8.  Meat  production  and  consumption  from  total  United  States 

slaughter,  1899  to  date  ^ 

9.  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  and  lard  produced,  by  class  of 

slaughter.  United  States,  1935  to  date  . . . . .  33 

10.  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  produced  under  Federal,  inspection 
and  in  other  commercial  establishments.  United  States,  by  months 

1945.  to-  date  .....  • ... .......  •  •  •  •••••••  ^ 

11...  Average  live  weight  of  livestock  slaughtered  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection  and  in  all  commercial  establishments,  by  months  1945  to 
date  36 

12.  Meat  and  lard  produced  per  head  of  livestock  slaughtered,  under 

•  Federal  inspection  and  in  all  commercial  establishments, by  months 

1945  to  date . 37 

13.  Average  production  of  pork  under  Federal  inspection  per  hog 
slaughtered  and  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  by  months,  1930  to 

date . 38 

14.  Average  production  of  lard  under  Federal  inspection  per  hog 
slaughtered  and  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  by  months 

1930  to  date  ^ 


Prices  and  income: 

15.  Live  weight  of  marketings,  cash  receipts  from  marketings,  end 
gross  income  from  meat  animals,  by  classes,  1930-48  •••••••••..«« 

16.  Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  by 
classes,  and  index  numbers  of  prices  received  for  meat  animals. 
United  States,  by  months,  1934  to  date  ••••••♦••••••••••••••••••• 

17.  Market  price  per  100  pounds  for  selected  classes  of  cattle  and 

calves,  1930  to  date  . . 

18.  Market  price  per  100  pounds  of  hogs  and  sheep,  by  selected 
classes,  1930  to  date 

19.  Average  price  per  100  pounds  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  at 

Kansas  City  and  Good  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago,  by  months 
1930  to  date  . . . 


40 

41 

42 

43 


44 
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Index  to  Statistical  Appendix,  Continued 

Table  Number 

- - - -  Page 

20.  Price- per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers,  parity  prioe,  end  price 

received  as  percentage  of  parity,  meat  animals,  1930  to  date  45 

21.  Hog-corn  price  ratio,  Chicago  and  United  States,  by  months.  1930 

to  date  . . .  ^ 

22.  Index  numbers  of  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  meat.  United  States 

by  months  1935  to  date  . ..  ,a ,  . . . . . .  47 

23.  Chicago  wholesale  price  of  steer  beef  and  lamb  carcasses*and*of ^ 

composite  pork  products,  and  United  States  composite  average  retail 
prices  for  meats,  1930  to  date . . . .  48 

24.  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  oompared  with  disposable  personal 

income,  by  years,  1913  to  date . . . . . .  49 

Foreign  trade: 

25.  Commercial  exports  and  imports  of  meat,  product  weight.  1930  to 

9*  it  . . . . a........ . ..  50 

Exports  and  shipments  to  Territories  and  imports  of  meat,  carcass 

weight  equivalent,  1930  to  date  . . . .  51 

Feed  supplies: 

27.  Feed  balance  sheet,  units  of  livestock  production,  and  animal 

units  fed,  feeding  year  beginning  Ootober,  1938-49  . . .  52 

Index  numbers  of  seasonal  variation: 

28.  Index  numbers  of  seasonal  variation  in  prices  of  meat  animals  end 

meat,  1922-41  . . . . . .  .  53 

29.  Index  numbers  of  seasonal  variation  in  production  and  consumption 

of  meat ,  United  States ,  by  quart er— year  ...... «.t. .».».<••.  54 

ivleat  production  and  distribution  bjr  quarter-year  1 / 

30.  Summary  of  total  meat  supply  and  distribution.  United  States,  by 

quarter- year,  1948  and  1949  . . . . . .  55 

31.  Civilian  consumption  of  meat,  total  and  per  capita,  by  classes,  by 

quarter-year,  1948  and  1949  . . . . , . .  55 

32.  Supply  and  distribution  of  meat.  United  States,  by  classes,  by 

quarter- year,  1949  . . .  56 

33.  Estimated  livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production.  United  States, 

by  quarter-year,  1949  . . . . * .  58 

34.  Commercial  imports  of  meat.  United  States,  by  quarter- year,  1949*!!  59 

35.  Commercial  exports  and  shipments  of  meat.  United  States,  bv  quarter 

year,  1949  . . . . . . . . .  59 

36.  Estimated  total  and  civilian  population  of  the  United  States,  after 

adjustment  for  under enumeration  of  children,  and  population  eating 
out  of  civilian  supplies,  by  quarter- year,  1948  and  1949  60 

\J  supplementary  to'  "ivleat  Supply  and  Distribution  by  Quarter- Years, 

United  States,  1941-47.”  BAE-PMA,  June  1948  (Processed). 
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Table  1.-  Hummer  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  by  regions, 
average  1937-M,  annual  19^2  to  date 


Continued 
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Year 


1937-41  Ay. 

1942 

1943 
.1 944 

1945 

1946 
194? 

1948 

lQk9 

1950  1/ 


41  Ay. 


1937 

1942 

1943 

lQkk 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950  1/ 


1937-41  Av. 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950  1/ 


1937-41  Ay. 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950  1/ 


1937-41  Av. 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950  1/ 


North 

Atlantic 


1,000 

head 


1,339 

1,275 

1,520 

1,963 

1,519 

1,332 

1,254 

1,226 

1,246 

1,187 


871 

8.11 

830 

796 

660 

588 

531 

494 

479 

462 


824 
7  66 
781 
752- 
624 
551 
496 
469 
454 
442 


748 

669 

640 

610 

582 

549 

-506- 

459. 

407 

354 


805 

718 

685 

649 

-.615 

579 

533 

481 

424 

368 


Table  1  Number  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  by  regions, 
average  1937-41,  annual  1942  to  date,  continued 


East 


Wen* 


South 

Atlantic 


-  South 

.Central 


Western 


1,000 

head. 


1,000 

head 


1,0  JO 
head 


1,000 

head 


1,000. 

head 


Hogs 


13,639 

16,130 

18,381 

20,980 

15,420 
16,491 
15,585 
14,982 
15,430 
16, 665 


18,681 
25,007 
31,783 
36,111 
24,043 
26,627 
23,561 
22,09k 
23,598  . 
25,430 


5,079' 

9,427 

2,462 

5,348 

9,906 

■2,939 

6,076 

12,333 

3,7?8 

6,856 

13,580 

.  4,251 

5,738 

10,112 

2,494* 

5,079 

■  9,486 

2,236 

5,373 

9,155 

1,993 

5,556 

9,112 

2,058 

5,395 

9,177  ‘ 

.  2,282 

5,417 

9,470 

'  2,255 

All  sheep  and  lambs 


5,755 

8,707 

1,078; 

'  .  11,690  - 

23,757 

5,606 

11,320 

980 

12,940 

24,556 

5,543 

11,634- 

,  945 

13,150 

23,o4C 

4,891 

10,585  • 

•  ;  876 

12,290 

21,34k 

4,297 

9,891 

809 

11,650 

19,213 

3,992 

8,590 

774 

11,074 

17,418 

3,513 

7,758 

746 

10,037 

*  ■  15i233 

3,336 

6,360 

.  .  708 

9,116 

14,813 

2,979  • 

5,730 

•697 

•  8,029 

13,740 

2,926 

.5,511 

•  >  * 

'706 

;  8,258 

12,934 

Stock  sheep  and  lambs 


4,530 

4,523 

4,*)94 

•3,860 

3,347 

2,959, 

2,692 

2,496 

2,282 

2,227 


6,620 

8,384 

e,224 

7,492 

6.322 

5,24o. 

4,786 

4,277 

3,907 

3,784 


1,078 

11,410 

21,416 

980 

12,645 

'  2?,  048 

945 

12,795 

20,957 

876 

12,110 

19,180 

809 

•  11,390  • 

17,117 

774 

10,839 

•  15,235 

746 

9,752  *  . 

'13,653  ' 

708 

8,991  j 

,13,035 

697 

7,894 

12,417 

70  6 

8,090 

•<  ••  11,815  * 

Horses 


'  2,308  •  - 

3,655 

512 

'  1,970  - 

’  3,34?  ' 

524 

1,859 

3,&57 

•  525 

1,718 

3,103 

529 

1,561 

2.W29 

525 

1,389 

2,652 

516 

1,194 

2,314 

•  '501 

1,023 

2,063  . 

485 

875. 

1,829 

452 

743 

-.  '  1,618 

423 

All  work  stocks  47* 


2,500 
2,116 
1,994 
1,836. 
.1,665 
1,473 
1,258 
1,075 
917 
:  778 


4,063 

1,499 

4,346 

3,702 

•1,470 

4,074 

3,594 

1,450 

3,949 

‘  3,397 

,1,440  .  r 

.  3,814 

•  3,199 

1>414 

,  ,  •..  3,653 

2,890 

1,381 

3,433 

2,509 

1,341 

3,180 

2,214 

1,292 

2,959 

1,953 

1,226 

2,719 

..1,729.-.- 

1,156 

2,491 

1,672 
.1,575 
1,559 
1,477  . 
1,404' 
1,307 
1,200 
•1,109 
1,007 
.941 


2/  Milk  oovb,  and.  heifers  and  hiifelr  calves  kept  for  milk  cdwa.'  ; 

3/  Other  cove,  heifers  and  oalves,  and  dll  eteers  and  bulls.  Most  of  the- cattle  oh  feed  January  1  are  included 
4/  Horses  and  mulee. 


United 

States 


1,000 

head 


,628 
60,60? 
73,381 

83, 7,1 1 
59,331 
61,301 
56,921 
55,028 
57,128 
60,424 


'51,857 
56,213 
55,150 
50,782 
46,520 
42,436 
37,818 
'34,827 
31,65^ 
.  30,797 


45,879 

,49,346 

48,196 

4k,270 

39,609 

35,599 

32,125 

29,976 

'.'27,651 

27,064 


1,917 

;  •  •  1,581 

10,721 

1,861 

;  1,502 

9,873 

1,832 

-  1,492' 

9,605 

1,816 

1,416 

9,192 

1,771 

1,347 

' .  8,715 

1,692 

'  1,255  •* 

8,053 

1,581. 

1,153  •  < 

7,249 

1,494 

1,065; 

6,589 

1,367 

968'  . 

5,898 

1,266 

906 

'  5,310 

14,884 

13,655 

13,231 

12,613 

11,950 

11,063 

10,021 

9,130 

8,246 

7,463 
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Tabl^  3..  Fumber  of  cattle  and  calves,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  on  feed 

January  1,  by  regions,  1934  to  date 


• 

• 

Year  : Pennsyl- 

:  vania 

• 

• 

:  ih  rth" 
:  East 
:  ilorth 
: Central 

0(5  v 

Central 
:  West 

3  Corn 

:  Belt  1 

:  1,000 

1,000 ~ 

1 , 000 

:  head 

♦ 

head 

head 

1934 

• 

:  56 

593 

1,083 

1935 

:  76  : 

579 

690 

1936 

:  84 

750 

1,130 

1937 

:  84 

740 

947 

1938 

:  92  : 

840 

1,199 

1939 

:  78 

855 

1,166 

1940 

•  74 

944 

1,330 

1941 

s  72 

1,002 

1,509 

1942 

:  70 

961 

1,521 

1943 

:  80 

9S3 

1*612 

1944 

:  75 

905 

1,517 

1945 

:  70 

907 

1,642 

1946 

:  82 

883 

'  1 \ 500 

1947 

:  90 

961 

1,552 

1948 

:  35 

850 

1,250 

1949 

:  88  ; 

939 

1,501 

1950  ; 

y  88 

• 

• 

1,045 

1,629 

• 

• 

:  11  Corn 

Welt  States  4/r 

:  East 

♦ 

• 

West 

:  *>000  head  ’  1 ~ 

000  head 

Cattle  and  calves 


1934 

■% 

• 

812 

1936 

• 

• 

1,040 

1936 

• 

• 

1,177 

1937 

• 

• 

1,203 

1933 

• 

• 

1,368 

1939 

• 

• 

1,194 

1940 

0 

0 

1,172 

1941 

• 

• 

1,186 

1942 

• 

• 

1,083 

1943 

'  0 

0 

1,049 

1944 

• 

1,031 

1945 

• 

•  t 

950 

1946 

• 

• 

1,033 

1947 

• 

• 

821 

1948 

• 

• 

840 

1949 

• 

0 

697 

1950  Z/t 

699 

2 , 000 

2,330 

2,085 

1,590 

1,913 

2,007 

1,987 

2,492 

2,761 

3,260 

2,931 

3,404 

3,182 

2,872 

2,003 

1,771 

1,685 


928 
802 
1,020 
948 
904 
744 
965 
914 


264 

172 

210 

166 

171 

165 

214 

216 


154 

134 

125 

149 

166 

209 

258 

196 


Vies  tern 
States  5/ 


2 , 402 

2,249 

2,389 

2,754 

2,765 

2,639 

2,642 

2,744 

2,978 

2,596 

2,506 

2,521 

2,585 

1,965 

1,983 

1,510 

1,329 


tes 

h  Cent, 

•  Plains 
2/ 

0  Texas 
and 

*  Okl ahoma 

# 

• 

:  Western  States 

.  Cali-  [  Other 

fornia  ‘Western 

J  : 

1,000 

T/ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

735. 

98 

77 

.  248  ; 

339 

60 

7i  : 

200; 

640 

145 

100 

.353 

333 

125 

130 

392 

452 

192 

152 

409 

530 

194 

125 

355 

522 

194 

163 

406 

639 

230 

169 

444 

772 

251 

128 

482 

United 

States 


414 

410 

437 

478 

463 
518 
565 

464 


1,000 

head 

2,890 

2,215 

3,202 

2,759 

3,336 

3,303 

3,633 

4,065 

4,195 

4,415 

4,015 

4,411 

4,211 

4,307 

3,821 

4,530 

4,552 


Minn.  ,  Iowa,  ;Ho.  §7* 

y  Worth  Central  States 
States,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 


1\T.  Dak.  ,SC  Dak. ,  Mebr. , 
except  N.'  Dak.  5/  Eight 
and  1'J.  Dakota*  ~~ 


Uev 

:  V  United 

York 

:  States 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

45 

5,259 

50 

5,669 

50 

5,701 

50 

5,597 

45 

6,091 

45 

5,885 

40 

’  5,841 

54 

•6,479 

45 

6,857 

49 

6,954 

44 

6,512 

36 

6,911 

37 

6,837 

35 

5,693 

25 

4,851 

25 

4,003 

20 

3,733 

nsas.  3/  ? 

reliminary. 

untain  States,  3  Pacific 

\v 


► 
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Table  9.-  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  and  lard  produced,  by  class  of  slaughter.  United  States,  1935  to  date  l/ 


1935  2/ 

1936  2/ 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


Commercial 

6th er  whole 


Federally  :   

inspected  tsale  and  retail; 

1,000  1,000  1,000 

head  head  head 


Total 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


9,853 

10,976 

10,070 

9,776 

9,446 

9,743 

10,932 

12,340 

11,721 

13,955 

14,531 

11,402 

15,524 

12,994 

13.222 


1935  2/ 

1936  2/ 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


17,644 

17,216 

17,270 

18,060 

17,241 

17,349 

18,122 

21,624 

23,363 

21,875 

21,218 

19,884 

16,667 

15,343 

12,137 


pounds 


1,000 

head 


1,000 

head 


Cattle 


4,320 

4,312 

4,614 

4,477 

4,604 

4,644 

4,916 

5,047 

5,416 

5,035 

6,244 

7,479 

6,009 

5,682 


14,173 

15,288 

14,684 

14,253 

14,050 

14.387 
15,848 

17.387 
17,137 
18,990 
20,775 
18,881 
21,533 
18,676 


“63F 

613 

570 
569 

571 
571 
571 
646 
708 
854 
916 
943 
860 
800 


3,676 

3,702 

3,587 

3,753 

3,776 

3,651 

3,605 

3,383 

3,134 

2,918 

2,850 

2,350 

1,540 

1,639 


21,320 

20,918 

20,857 

21,813 

21,017 

21,000 

21,727 

25,007 

26,497 

24,793 

24,068 

22,234 

18,207 

16,982 


680 

637 

598 

610 

597 

571 

582 

578 

576 

562 

571 

580 

559 

542 


pounds 


277 

264 

261 


1,999 

1,944 

2,184 


427 

424 


""14,805 

15,901 

15,254 

14,822 

14,621 

14,958 

16,419 

18,033 

17,845 

19,844 

21,691 

19,824 

22,393 

19,476 


22,000 

21,555 

21,455 

22,423 

21,614 

21,571 

22,309 

25,585 

27,073 

25,355 

24,639 

22,814 

18,766 

17,524 


pounds  pounds  pounds 


662 
992 
759 
1,034 
1,272 
1,527 
1,526 
1,724 
2,080 
2,367 
1,311 
1,344 
1,722 
1,680 

8  1  f  923 _ 

V  Beginning  1940,  excludes  slaughter  and  meat  production 
^/Includes  slaughter  for  food  use  for  Government  account 
February  1949,  p.  24. 

V  Preliminary  estimate. 

Including  rendered  pork  fat. 


Federally  :  Other  whole-  : 

inspected  .-sale  and  retail:  Total 
Million 


Farm 


Total 


:  Million 
pounds 


Calves 

5,718 

3,048 

8,766 

866 

“  9,632 

6,070 

3,050 

9,120 

888 

10,008 

6,281 

3,238 

9,519 

785 

10,304 

5,492 

3,089 

8,581 

725 

9,306 

5,264 

3,172 

8,436 

755 

9,191 

5,358 

3,003 

8,361 

728 

9,089 

5,461 

3,107 

8,568 

684 

9,252 

5,760 

3,317 

9,077 

641 

9,718 

5,209 

4,111 

9,320 

620 

9,940 

7,769 

5,749 

13,518 

724 

14,242 

7,020 

5,884 

12,904 

741 

13,645 

5,841 

5,569 

11,410 

758 

12,168 

7,933 

5,080 

13,013 

682 

13,695 

6,907 

4,851 

11,758 

561 

12,319 

6,449 

4,357 

10,806 

Hogs 

26,057 

6 , 606 

32,663 

13,348 

46,011 

36,055 

8,380 

44,435 

14,295 

58,730 

31,642 

8,740 

40,382 

13,333 

53,715 

36,186 

9,416 

45,602 

13,325 

58,927 

41,368 

11,213 

52,581 

13,980 

66,561 

50,398 

13,057 

63,455 

14,155 

77,610 

46,520 

12,088 

58,608 

12,789 

71,397 

53,897 

12,117 

66,014 

12,533 

78,547 

63,431 

17,779 

81,210 

14,016 

95,226 

69,017 

15,500 

84,517 

13,551 

98,068 

40,960 

17,300 

58,260 

13,631 

71,391 

44,394 

18 , 000 

62,394 

13,850 

76,244 

49,116 

12,813 

61,929 

12,781 

74,710 

47,615 

12,401 

60,016 

12,267 

72,283 

53,032 

11,155  64,187 

Million 

Million  Million 

Million 

Mill ion 

4,610 

5,317 

4,699 

4,798 

4,803 

4,964 

5,732 

6,343 

5,966 

6,652 

7,236 

5,661 

7,535 

6,433 

6,998 


608 

653 

675 

581 

559 

568 

599 

667 

597 

926 

823 

642 

904 

791 

746 


701 

680 

683 

720 

694 

702 
749 
879 
958 
887 
913 
850 
717 
665 
536 


3,494 

4,737 

4,254 

4,884 

6,552 

6,614 

6,345 

7,562 

9,308 

9,456 

6,387 

6,642 

7,080 

6,832 

7,352 


pounds 


Million 

pounds 


Million 

pound  s 


Million 

pounds 


1,753 

1,802 

1,879 

1,887 

1.983 

1.984 
2,126 
2,249 
2,340 
2,149 
2,700 
3,349 
2,561 
2,436 
2,244 


Beef 


Veal 


6,363 

7,119 

6,578 

6,685 

6,786 

6,948 

7,858 

8,592 

8,306 

8,801 

9,936 

9,010 

10,096 

8,869 

9,242 


245 

239 

220 

223 
225 
227 

224 
251 
265 
311 
339 
363 
332 
314 

3/297 


322 

327 
348 
332 
348 

328 
353 
399 
481 
703 
729 
687 
589 
539 
494 


930 

980 

1,023 

913 

907 

896 

952 

1,066 

1,078 

1,629 

1,552 

1.329 
1,493 

1.330 
1^240 


Lamb  and  mutton 


93 

95 

85 

81 

84 

85 

84 

85 
89 

109 

109 

111 

106 

89 

3/83 


147 

147 

143 

151 

152 
150 
150 
139 
122 
114 
117 

96 

62 

66 

49 


848 

827 

826 

871 

846 

852 

899 

1,018 

1,080 

1,001 

1,030 

946 

779 

731 

565 


761 

965 

1,011 

1,111 

1,337 

1,632 

1,559 

1,672 

2,454 

2,046 

2,456 

2,592 

1,731 

1,690 

1,441 


Pork,  excluding  lard' 


29 
27 
26 
26 
26 
24 
24 
24 
24 

23 

24 
24 
23 
22 

3/20 


4,255 

5,702 

5,265 

5,995 

6,889 

8,246 

7,904 

9,234 

11,762 

11,502 

8,843 

9,234 

8,811 

8,522 

8,793 


1,664 
1,772 
1,686 
1,685 
1,771 
1,798 
1,624 
1,642 
1,3  78 
1,802 
1,854 
1,939 
1,790 
1,719 
3/1,619 


All  meat,  excluding  lard 


1,276 

9,413  2,983 

1,679 

11,387  3,241 

1,431 

10,311  3,381 

1,728 

10,983  3,481 

2,037 

11,608  3,820 

2,288 

12,848  4,094 

2,228 

13,425  4,188 

2,401 

15,451  4,459 

2,865 

16,829  5,397 

3,054 

17,921  5,012 

2,066 

15,359  6,002 

2,138 

13,795  6,724 

2,426 

16,236  4,943 

2,368 

14,721  4,731 

15,632  4,228 

12,396 
14,628 
13,692 
14,464 
15,  428 
16,942 
17,613 
19,910 
22,226 
22,933 
21,361 
20,519 
21,179 
19,452 
19,860 


2,031 

2.133 
2,017 
2,015 
2,106 

2.134 
1,956 
2,002 
2,256 
2,245 
2,326 
2,437 
2,25). 
2,144 

3/2,019 


6,608 

7,358 

6,798 

6,908 

7,011 

7,175 

8,082 

8,843 

8,571 

9,112 

10,275 

9,373 

10,428 

9,183 

9,539 


1,023 

1,075 

1,108 

994 

991 

981 

1,036 

1,151 

1,167 

1,738 

1,661 

1,440 

1,599 

1,419 

1,323 


877 

854 

852 

897 

872 

876 

923 

1,042 

1,104 

1,024 

1,054 

970 

802 

753 

605 


5,919 
7,474 
6,951 
7,680 
8,660 
10,044 
9,528 
10,876 
13,640 
13 , 304 
10,697 
11,173 
10,601 
10,241 
10*  412. 


14,427 

16,761 

15,709 

16,479 

17,534 

19,076 

19,569 

21  ,912 

24,482 

25,178 

23,687 

22,956 

23,430 

21,596 

21,879 


data  for  which  may  be  found 


Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands.- 
in  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation, 
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;v 


1,836 

1,377 

1,487 

1,422 

1,345 

1,572 

1,486 

1,540 

1,689 

1,657 

1,624 

1,641 

18,676 


1,569 

1,374 

1,542 

1,383 

1,433 

1,515 

1,489 

1,693 

1,697 

1,595 

1,550 

1,436 

18,276 


637 

493 

513 

475 

450 

545 

505 

524 

570 

558 

558 

605 

6,433 


596 

536 

607 

553 

571 

585 

576 

642 

625 

585 

566 

556 

6,998 


225 

174 

222 

234 

208 

196 

185 

190 

214 

201 

198 

189 

2,436 


197 

172 

200 

177 

185 

188 

175 

201 

205 

191 

190 

163 

2,244 


862 

667 

735 

709 

658 

741 

690 

714 

784 

759 

756 

794 

8,869 


793 

708 

807 

730 

756 

773 

751 

843 

830 

776 

756 

719 

9,242 


586 

511 

566 

550 

509 

620 

577 

569 

599 

633 

614 

573 

6,907 


484 

476 

619 

562 

510 

533 

501 

549 

552 

568 

585 

510 

6,449 


402 

373 
504 
502 
417 
424 

374 
373 
394 
376 
364 
348 

4,851 


349 

335 

420 

369 

357 

368 
331 

376 

377 

369 
379 
327 

4,357 


988 

884 

1,070 

I, 052 
926 

1,044 

951 

942 

993 

1,009 

978 

921 

II, 758 


833 

811 

1,039 

931 

867 

901 

832 

925 

929 

937 

964 

837 

10,806 


61 

49 

50 

52 

53 

71 

72 
76 
80 
82 
78 
67 

791 


54 

47 

57 

53 

53 

60 

63 

74 

74 

75 
75 
61 

746 


45 

38 
49 
52 
45 
48 
45 
45 
47 
44 
42 

39 
539 


38 

36 

41 

38 

39 
44 
39 
48 
47 
44 
44 
36 

494 


106 

87 

99 

104 

98 

119 
117 
121 
127 
126 

120 
106 

1,330 


92 

83 

98 

91 

92 
104 
102 
122 
121 
119 
119 

97 

1,240 


Continued  - 


For  footnotes  see  next  page* 
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Table  10.- 


Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  produced  under  Federal  inspection  and  in  other  commercial  establishments 

United  States,  by  months  1945  to  date,  continued 


meat  production 


Year 

and 

month 

• 

• 

• 

5  Fed. 

8  insp. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

-  °°'er  •  Total  ■ 

-  .  con*  = 

.  sale  . 

•  ,  •  mer-  8 

.  and  .  ..  . 

.retail  . 

•  •  ! 

production 

i 

:  : 

.  Other  .  Total 

.  whole-  . 

•  *  com- 

.  :  sale  *  mer- 

8  ^  8  cial 

.  retail  , 

8  exc 

luding;  1 

ard 

t 

: 

,  Other 
,  whole- 
,  sale 
j  and 
,  retail 

1 

8  Total 

8  coin- 
8  mer- 
8  cial 

Fed. 

insp 

5  Other  *  * 

8  whole-  8  Toto1  J  Fed. 

.8  sale  8  com"  :  insp 

8  and  8  mer-  t 

8  retell  :  01al  : 

t 

8  Fed. 
s insp. 

t 

: 

:  Other 

s whole- 
:  sale 
:  and 
:  retail 

.  Total 
• 

.  com- 

,  mer- 
.  oial 

t 

8  Fed. 

8  insp. 

• 

• 

X 

♦  1 j 000 

:  head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

1,000  1,000 

head  head 

1,000 

head 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

Mil. 

lb. 

1945 

Jan. 

j  2,073 

90 

5,299 

761 

1,530 

Feb. 

.  1,622 

71 

3,267 

480 

1,184 

Mar. 

.  1,723 

76 

3,474 

524 

1*286 

Apr. 

.  1,507 

67 

3,066 

472 

1*099 

May 

.  1,824 

77 

3,375 

529 

l)210 

June 

.  1,905 

77 

3,382 

545 

l)239 

July 

.  1,742 

72 

2,752 

475 

l)l48 

Aug. 

.  1,567 

67 

2,206 

388 

l)l62 

Sept. 

,  1,658 

71 

1,922 

332 

1.157 

Oct. 

.  2,018 

86 

2,330 

391 

Nov. 

.  1,772 

77 

4,349 

680 

±  j 

1,507 

Dec. 

.  1,805 

80 

5,537 

810 

l)490 

Year 

J21 ,218 

2,850 

24,068 

913 

117 

1,030 

40,960 

17,300 

58,260 

6,387 

2,456 

8,843 

15)359 

6,002 

21,361 

1946 

: 

Jan. 

:  1,440 

177 

1,617 

66 

8 

74 

4,911 

2,087 

6,998 

747 

306 

1,053 

1,370 

713 

2,083 

Feb. 

!  2,196 

196 

2,392 

101 

8 

109 

4,698 

1,791 

6,489 

709 

258 

967 

1,379 

608 

1,987 

Mar. 

:  1,978 

171 

2,149 

90 

7 

97 

3,636 

1,756 

5,392 

534 

248 

782 

1,149 

618 

1  767 

Apr. 

:  1,736 

184 

1,920 

76 

7 

83 

3,858 

1,900 

5,758 

573 

274 

847 

1,080 

675 

1,755 

May 

8  1,373 

203 

1,576 

57 

8 

65 

4,149 

1,430 

5,579 

606 

206 

812 

1,073 

492 

l)565 

June 

:  1,665 

241 

1,906 

65 

10 

75 

2,316 

991 

3,307 

360 

146 

506 

701 

419 

1*,120 

July 

:  1,738 

215 

1,953 

69 

8 

77 

3,863 

1,583 

5,446 

668 

236 

904 

1,411 

664 

2  )o75 

Aug. 

!  1,578 

175 

1,753 

65 

7 

72 

2,843 

1,257 

4,100 

426 

176 

602 

1,155 

528 

l)683 

Sept. 

:  1,300 

205 

1,505 

54 

9 

63 

438 

363 

801 

71 

53 

124 

335 

316 

651 

Oct. 

s  2,005 

308 

2,313 

84 

12 

96 

3,114 

1,381 

4,495 

462 

201 

663 

1,137 

630 

1,767 

Nov. 

!  1,529 

153 

1,682 

65 

7 

71 

5,434 

1,784 

7,218 

758 

253 

1,011 

1,512 

556 

2,068 

Deo. 

:  1,346 

122 

1,468 

59 

5 

64 

5,133 

1,677 

7,214 

728 

235 

963 

1,493 

506 

1,999 

Year  819,884 
• 

2,350 

22,234 

850 

96 

946 

44,394 

18,000 

62,394 

6,642 

2,592 

9,234 

13,795 

6,724 

20)519 

1947 

• 

Jan. 

:  1,542 

130 

1,672 

68 

4 

74 

5,844 

1,682 

7,526 

827 

229 

1,056 

1,653 

625 

2,178 

Feb. 

s  1,271 

97 

1,368 

57 

5 

62 

3,897 

1,187 

5,084 

555 

154 

709 

1,244 

398 

1,642 

Mar. 

1,237 

105 

1,342 

58 

4 

62 

3,406 

914 

4,320 

485 

119 

604 

1,224 

375 

l)599 

Apr. 

1,322 

114 

1,436 

61 

4 

65 

3,616 

1,006 

4,622 

521 

135 

656 

1,262 

398 

1,660 

May 

1,355 

109 

1,464 

60 

5 

65 

3,831 

895 

4,726 

561 

117 

678 

1,327 

372 

l)699 

June 

1,329 

128 

1,457 

55 

5 

60 

3,653 

828 

4,481 

556 

111 

667 

1,281 

368 

1,649 

July 

1,280 

139 

1,419 

53 

6 

59 

3,455 

793 

4,248 

551 

110 

661 

1,307 

388 

l)695 

Aug. 

1,253 

133 

1,386 

52 

5 

57 

2,731 

699 

3,430 

438 

96 

534 

1,141 

347 

l)488 

Sept. 

1,458 

157 

1,615 

60 

6 

66 

2,948 

953 

3,901 

418 

131 

549 

1,227 

430 

1,657 

Oct. 

1,697 

163 

1,860 

70 

6 

76 

3,978 

1,157 

5,135 

540 

160 

700 

1,403 

460 

1,863 

Nov. 

1,471 

139 

1,610 

61 

5 

66 

5,501 

1,246 

6,747 

759 

173 

932 

1,528 

428 

1,956 

Deo. 

1,451 

129 

1,580 

62 

5 

67 

6,254 

1,455 

7,709 

868 

197 

1,065 

1,639 

454 

2,093 

Year 

16,667 

1,540 

18,207 

717 

62 

779 

49,116 

12,813 

61,929 

7,080 

1,731 

8,811 

16,236 

4,943 

2l)l79 

1948 

Jan. 

1,347 

121 

1,468 

60 

5 

65 

5,223 

1,393 

6,616 

746 

183 

929 

1,504 

458 

1,962 

Feb. 

1,208 

102 

1,310 

56 

4 

60 

3,746 

1,129 

4,875 

531 

149 

680 

l)l29 

365 

1,494 

Mar. 

1,175 

123 

1,298 

55 

5 

60 

3,574 

1,252 

4,826 

506 

170 

676 

l)l24 

446 

1,570 

Apr. 

1,045 

140 

1,185 

47 

6 

53 

3,343 

1,155 

4,498 

473 

159 

632 

l)047 

451 

1,498 

May 

978 

124 

1,102 

42 

5 

47 

3,562 

1,024 

4,586 

515 

140 

655 

l)060 

398 

1,458 

June 

1,262 

149 

1,411 

52 

6 

58 

4,235 

902 

5,137 

651 

125 

776 

l)319 

375 

1,694 

July 

1,195 

143 

1,338 

50 

6 

56 

3,044 

724 

3,768 

478 

100 

578 

1,105 

336 

1,441 

Aug. 

1,264 

147 

1,411 

53 

6 

59 

2,440 

661 

3,101 

372 

93 

465 

1,025 

334 

1,359 

Sept. 

1,464 

158 

1,622 

62 

6 

68 

2,836 

863 

3,699 

398 

119 

517 

1,110 

386 

1,496 

Oct. 

1,632 

143 

1,775 

68 

5 

73 

4,098 

986 

5,084 

559 

134 

693 

1,267 

384 

1,651 

Nov. 

1,444 

154 

1,598 

62 

6 

68 

5,425 

1,076 

6,501 

752 

149 

901 

1,450 

395 

1,845 

Dec. 

1,329 

135 

1,464 

58 

6 

64 

6,089 

1,236 

7,325 

851 

169 

1,020 

1,581 

403 

1,984 

Year 

15,343 

1,639 

16,982 

665 

66 

731 

47,615 

12,401 

60,016 

6,832 

1,690 

8,522 

14,721 

4,731 

19,452 

1949 

Jan. 

1,235 

108 

1,343 

55 

5 

60 

5,377 

1,195 

6,572 

762 

156 

918 

1,467 

396 

1,863 

Feb. 

1,046 

91 

1,137 

48 

3 

61 

4,080 

1,041 

5,121 

563 

134 

697 

1,194 

345 

1,539 

Mar. 

949 

80 

1,029 

43 

4 

47 

4,315 

1,064 

5,379 

594 

136 

730 

1,301 

381 

1,682 

Apr. 

676 

83 

759 

31 

3 

34 

3,894 

868 

4,762 

528 

113 

641 

1,165 

321 

1,496 

May 

761 

94 

855 

33 

4 

37 

3,721 

800 

4,521 

518 

104 

622 

1,175 

332 

1,507 

June 

898 

110 

1,008 

38 

4 

42 

3,745 

721 

4,466 

557 

94 

651 

1,240 

330 

1,570 

July 

976 

102 

1,078 

41 

4 

45 

3,165 

645 

3,809 

495 

84 

579 

1,174 

303 

1,477 

Aug. 

1,126 

121 

1,247 

48 

5 

53 

3,417 

770 

4,187 

500 

100 

600 

1,265 

353 

1,618 

Sept. 

1,180 

113 

1,293 

51 

4 

55 

3,879 

870 

4,749 

518 

112 

630 

1,268 

368 

1,636 

Oct. 

1,172 

110 

1,282 

51 

5 

56 

4,959 

936 

5,895 

634 

121 

755 

1,347 

359 

1,706 

Nov. 

1,060 

104 

1,164 

48 

4 

52 

6,003 

1,102 

7,105 

801 

144 

945 

1,490 

382 

1,872 

Dec. 

1,058 

94 

1,152 

49 

4 

53 

6,477 

1,145 

7,622 

881 

144 

1,025 

1,546 

348 

1,894 

Year 

12,137 

1,209 

13,346 

536 

49 

585 

53,032 

11,155 

64,187 

7,352 

1,441 

8,793 

15,632 

4,228 

19,860 

1 {  Totals  are  sums  of  unrounded  numbers.  Data  for  Federal  inspection  exolude  slaughter  in  Hawaii  and  Virgin  Islands. 
Data  for  other  wholesale  and  retail  slaughter  by  months  are  not  available  prior  to  1946,  except  for  slaughter  of  oattle 
and  oalves  in  1944  as  reported  in  "Non- federally  inspected  slaughter  reported  under  War  Food  Order  No.  75,  1944."  PMA. 
USDA,  April,  1947. 
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,,  „f  ii„„tock  slaughtered  under  federal  Inspection  and  in 

ATer1il1c«:rcfai  sstablishMSnts ,  by  -onth,  1915  to  date 


Cattle 


Calves 


Federally  ’  Total  ’  Federally  *  Total 
inspected  !.  cos-ercial  |  Inspected  .comercial 
- •  1  Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Pounds 


Sheen  and  lambs  J_ - -  ■■  U.QgS - 

Federally  S  Total  '.Federally  |  Total 
inspected  ;  commercial  Inspected  commercial 

Poundi  Pounds  Pounds  Pounds'" 


1945 

January  t 
February  t 
March  * 

April  t 

May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 

1946 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 

’  June 
July 
August 
September  s 
October  : 
November  1 
December  : 
Year 

1947 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 

1948 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year 

1949 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Year  : 
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Tabl,  12.-  Meat  and  f  li«»tock  alan*ht«-«l  dnd.r  FM.ral  inaction  and  In 

all  commercial  establishments,  by  Months,  1945  to  date  ' 

•  '  .  .  -  •  .  ,  •  I*  1  .  ... 


Total 


‘Federally]  Total  »FBdormllyi  Total  =Federall  i  . 

inspected  COB*7  inspected5  co*-  ‘insoected*  co»" 

t~Pounda  T  ^ a1  8  *  ’  m 


1945 
J  anuary 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Tear 

194$ 

January 
February 
March 
April  . 

May  * 
June 
July 
August . 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Tear 

1947 
January 
February 
March. , 
April 
May 

•  June  "  • 
July...  .  . 

August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Tear 
1948'* 

January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June  * 

July 
August' 
September 
October 
November 
December 
Tear 

1949 

.  January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 

Juiy  •  ; 

August 
September  \ 
October 
November 
December 
Tear 


484.3 
516.0 

524.6 

531.6 

531.2 

534.5 

519.6 

487.6 

489.9 

474.2 

463.9 

482.4 

500.5 


Pounds  Pounds  Pounds 


108.7 . 

98.4 

92.4 
91.9 

.  99.5. 

109.5 

121.1 

133.4  , 

139.6 

140.5 

130.6  , 

_nZiZ 

118.0 


*  Federally*  Total  ‘Federally 

inspected*  cc^;  : insect ed‘  *  co*~ 

- - - - *  mercial  :  ^  t  mercdal 

m  m  /■]  m 


Total 

com¬ 


pounds.  Pounds  Pounds  • Pounds 


43.7 

44.0 

44.5 

44.5 

42.5 
'40.5 
a.  7 
42.9 
43.2 

43.1 

43.7 


144.0 

147.5 
151*4 

154.3 

157.1 
161.8 
173.0 

176.4 
173.3 

168.1 

156.6 

146.7 

156, 


Pounds 


29.9 
28.2 

28.9 
30.6 
32.2 
35.0  • 

38.3 

39.4 

35.6 

29.7 
30.2 

32.7 


Pounds 


?  5H.5 

.527.9 
.**.  542.5 
1  ,554.4 
V  554.5 
:  .  548.9 

*  49ia 
‘  481.6 
:  469.4 

*  ,458.8 

*  451.8 
[6^ 

499.1 


: 


496.3 

510.7 

509.8 
*516.4 

510.7 
499.1 
490.6 
471.5 
•466.5 
461.O 
*461.1 
-4,75  >4 

t88.0 


488.5 

508.1 

522.6 
531.4 

515.8 
494.3 

485.7 

484.9 
486.0 

477.1 
487 « 
507. 


485.3' 

500.6 
507.0  - 

.  512.6 
518.0 
507.2-  « 
475.8  . 

464. Q 

444.7 

443.7  1 

^38.2: 


478.3 
•490.2 
4,89.7 

493.2 

489.6 

479.4 
471.1 

454.3 

449.6 

443.6 

442.6 

-M6.7 


97.8 

,87.7 

80.3 

84.5 
.92.4 

101.5 

127.9 

132.5 

118.4 

134.8 

129.8 

111. 

110.8 

111.6 

99.6 

92.9 

92.3 
102.2 
1*14.4 
123 c 2- 

127.5 

133.9 

131.9 

126.0 

J&-? 


104.7 

97.4 
9i.7 

95.4 
102-.3 
114.0 

130.6 
136.2 

128.6 

138.8 

128.9 
-115.6 
11 


46.0 

46.1 

45.4 
43*.  8 

41.8 
39.0 

39.8 
41  *4 
42.0 
42*3 

42.5 


45.8 
45.6 

.45.1 

43.2 

41.2 
.39.3 
'39.4 

41.1 

41.9 
41.5 

42.2  ’ 

•6 

2.; 


152.5 

151.2 

147.3 
148.9 

146.5 
156.0 

173.2 

150.2 

163.3 
148.8 
139.7 

<■2.2 

150.0 


112.9 

104.4* 

95.6 

94.5 

105.6 

115.5 

124.5 
126.8 
131.0' 
128.1 

123.7 
-10S.4 


44*4  • 
45.‘3 
46  %7.  - 
46.1 

44.6 
41.4 

'41.7 

a. 7 

41.4 
41  .<5  ' 

41.6 

-42,9 


44.3  , 

45.3 
46.2/’ 
45.3 
44*4 
41.2 
41.6 

41.1; 
40'.  9 ; 
40.9 
41.0; 
-42.4. ... 


•141.9 

U2.9 

142.7 

144.6 
146.9 

152.7 

159.8 

191.0 

i42.i 

136.0 
13,8 .3 
-i?.9*o 


150.5 

149.0,. 
145.0 , 

147.1 

145.5 
153.0 

166.0 

146.8  . 

154*8  - 

147.5 

140.1 

X 

148.0 

:  140.3 

139.5 
' 139.8 

141.9 

143.5 
..148.9 

155.6 
•155.7 

140.7 

136.3 
.138.1 
138.2 

l42*:3 


31.2 

•'53.5 

29.4- 

,27.4V 

26.5 

30.2 

:,32.0. 

33.4 

24.5 
.  25.1 

30.9 

1^2*9 


,  37.8  . 

-  35.7 
36.4  • 
35.6 

'  '37*. 7  "' 
40-.3- 
43.0 

•  39.7* 

32.0 : 

'  28.1  ‘ 
‘28.2 
-  •  32.7  ;• 


469.5 

484.4 

494.3 
*  498.6 

489.2 

471.4 
'  464.3 
. 463.6 

464.2 

458.1 

.465.5 

483.9 


104.9 

96.5 

90.0 

95.6 

105.3 

113.9 

125.4 

133.5 

134.9 

130.3 

126.6 

118.4 
115.2 


107.3 
98.4 
:  92.5 

98.9 

105.8 
114.0 

..  123.0 

’  128.5 

127.9 

124.9  ‘ 
122.7 

115.1 

113.1 


44* 8,. 

46.4 
47.9-*; 

45.7 
43.2  ‘ 
41*2  :: 
42.0 . 

42.5 

42*5. 

41.7 
43.0 
44.L 


44*3 

45*8 

46,2 

44.7 
42.6 
41.1 
41.9 

41.8 
41.9 
41.1 . 
42.6 
43-7 


143.0 

142.2 

141.9 
141.9, 

144.9 

154.1 

157.4 

152.9 

140.4 

136.5 

138.9 

140.1 


140.4 

139.5 
140.1 


36.1 

3-7.8 

35.8 


531.4 

,  .505.4 

111.8 

110.3 

541.8 

‘  515.3 

100.5 

.  102.3 

553.8 

'523.3 

'  93.1 

94.3 

557.6 

•527.8 

v  95*9 

97.7 

559.5 

527.6 

•  103.6 

106.1 

536.7 

'510.2 

‘113.0 

115.4 

530.3 

•504.4 

124.7 

*  122.6 

523.7 

497.9 

•  135.6 

v  ,  ’  131.9 

512.7 

489.1 

*135.1 

130.2 

508.9 

486.5 

133.4. 

,  .127.0 

'  509.9 
>• 

487.7 

129.1- 

123.4 

525.2 

500.7 

119.4 

115.9 

531.8 

•  505.7 

“  116.3 

' 114.7 

43.6 

45.1 

43.0 

44.7 

143.8 

142.1 

142.0 

139.7 

>  >  tit 

39.7 

45.6 

44.9 

138.4 

1*36.1 

38.5 

....  45.6 

45.7 

137.9 

135.7 

37.1 

45.7’ ' 

44*8 

13*.9 

134.6 

35.4 

--  44.3. 

43.3 

139*5 

3-37.6 

’•  36.8 

•v  41.9 

41.7 

149.1 

145.8 

,  38.8 

42.2 

41.7 

156.9 

152.0 

42.5 

43 .i*  ; ' 

42.5 

146.8 

.143*3 

37.6 

43.0 

42.5 

133.8 

132.7 

31.7 

- 

43.7  * 

•  128.2 

.  128.1 

’  32.1 

45.4 

44.7 

‘133.8 

133 .6: 

'  33.3 

46.5 

46.0 

136.3 

134.5- !  i 

;  3.6.0 

44.3 

43.8 

139.0 

"137.0".  ./ 

36.4 

34.3 

32.7 

32.9 
32.5- 
35.3' 

-  37.3 
...  39.3 

35.9 
29.2 

.  :  26.3 
26*4 
•  30.1 


32.8, 

33.6 

31.5' 


140.5 

32*4  - , 

-  29.3 

142,8 

34.4 

31.6 

151.1 

39.9 

36.8 

153.4 

\  40.6  *'  . 

37.2 

150.0  ; 

•  -37.2 

•  33.9 

139.8  ■ 

*  '30.8 

28.4 

136.3 

.  2‘9.5 

27.7 

138.6  . 

32.5  . 

.30.9 

36.5 

35.1 

34.2 

33.2 

34.3 
36.5 

39.4 
34.9 
30.1 

30.5 
31.7 
34.1 
34.0 
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..vu  jo  _  Average  production  of  pork  under  Federal  inspection  per  ho( 
Tat>i  3.  Aand  ^erP100  ^^3  iive  weight,  by  months,  1930  to  date  1/ 

.Pei  hog  slaughtered  _ 


slaughtered 


Year. Jan.  .Feb*  ,Mar«  .Apr* 

T  «i  O  • 

Lb* 


Mav  i June  !july  i'Aug.  jSept.!  Oct. ‘Nov.  jDec. 


Lb,  Lb.,  Lb, 


1930:126.7 

1931 5132  ,4 

1932:124,9 

1933:123^7 

1934: 122,4 

1935:124,1 

1936:135.4 

1937:128.5 

1938:138.0 

1939:134.6 

1943;  130,1 

1941:132.8 

1942: 133.;  4 

1943:146.4 

1944 : 142,1 

1945:144,0 

1946:152.5 

1947:141,9 

1948:143,0 

1949:142.1 

1950:137.9 


125.1 

128.3 
123,0 
123,-  4 

121.4 
125,6 

129.4 

130.2 
132,8 
132 
128 
136 


134,0 

137.5 

138.2 

147.5 
151.2 
142.9 
142,2 
138.4 


124,4 

130,0 

123.7 

125,2 

123.1 

127.8 

134.2 

131.3 

132.9 
134.1 
129.0 

135.3 
132.0 

151.3 

135.8 

151.4 
147.3 
142.7 

141.9 

137.9 


125.2 
128,8 
126 ,3 
127.-1 

122.9 

131.0 

134.6 
131,2 
132,8 

135.3 

129.7 

133.7 

135.6 

150.6 

133.4 
154.3 

148.9 
144.6 

141.9 

135.9 


Lb, 

125.8 

127.1 

124.2 

125.7 

121.7 

135.4 

131.7 
130.9 

135.8 
135*1 

131.1 
132.7 

138.5 
144*3 

131.5 

157.1 

1.46 . 5 

146.9 

144.9 

139.5 


Lb  a  Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 


Lb.  Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 


131.0  137.7 

132.3  139.0 

122.4  131.8 

127.8  129.7 

123.5  129.1 

139.4  148.0 

138.9  143.2 

140.9  145.8 

145.9  151.6 

139.7  146.6 
136,2  141.1 

139.7  149.1 

144.1  150.4 

151.4  157.3 

133.4  135.7 

161.8  173.0 
156.0  173.2 
152.7  159.8 

154.1  157.4 

149.1  156.9 


135.0 

133.2 

133.8 

131.5 

131.3 

140.6 
140.1 

141.9 
141  *  7 

138.8 

137.3 

149.1 
154.5 

158.0 

140.8 

176.4 

150.2 
161.0 
152.9 
146.8 


127.3 

125.6 

131.7 

129.7 
128.1 
140.2 

131.1 

140.1 

128.7 

135.2 

134.3 

140.1 
345.6 

155.3 

143.3 

173.3 

163.3 

142.1 

140.4 

133.8 


125.3 

120.3 

126.4 
126.0 

124.4 

139.5 

125.1 

138.0 

124.6 

131.1 

131.8 

132.7 

140.3 

139.7 

139.3 

168.1 

148.8 
136.0 
136.5 
128.2 


125.1 

120.4 

124.2 
124.0 
121.1 

136.4 

123.1 

134.8 

130.7 

130.4 

129.4 

133.3 
144.0 

137.1 

138.9 

156.6 

139.7 

138.3 
138.9 

133.8 


127.8 

123.0 

123.7 

120.9 

117.3 

137.2 

125.9 

135.6 

134.9 

128.4 

127.6 

135.9 

140.8 

136.9 
139.0 

146.7 

142.2 
139.0 
140.1 
136.3 


127.7 

127.9 

125.9 
126.0 

123.4 

134.5 

131.8 

134.8 

135.3 

134.5 

131.6 

136.8 

140.6 

147.1 

137.3 

156.4 
150.0 

144.5 

143.8 
139.0 


Per  100  pounds  live  weight 


1 


Ml 


1930; 

55,3 

54,2 

54.0  1 

54.9 

1931: 

56,2 

54.8 

55,0 

54.8 

1932: 

55.3 

54.2 

54.3 

55.2 

1933 : 

54.1 

54,6 

55.0 

54,8 

1934: 

54.4 

54.8 

55.3 

54.8 

1935: 

58.4 

58.4 

58.4 

58,6 

1936: 

59.1 

58.2 

58.7 

58,3 

1937: 

59.1 

59.4 

59,8 

60,3 

1938: 

59.0 

58.1 

58.4 

57.8 

1939: 

57.2 

57,7 

58,4 

58.3 

1940 ; 

55,8 

55.3 

55.7 

56.2 

1941 : 

57,0 

57.3 

56.8 

56.4 

1942: 

55.6 

56,6 

56,8 

57.7 

1943: 

58,0 

58.5 

59.9 

59.3 

1944: 

57,0 

56.0 

56.0 

55.5 

1945: 

59.0 

59.9 

60 .3 

60.0 

1946: 

59,0 

58.0 

59,2 

60.2 

1947: 

55.7 

56.7 

56.3 

56.8 

1948: 

56,4 

55,8 

56.8 

58.0 

1949: 

55.7 

55.4 

56.1 

56.3 

54.7 

54.7 

55.1 

55.0 

55.2 

54.1 

54.1 

54.0 

54.1 

54.8 

54.7 

52,7 

54.1 

55.7 

55.9 

54.2 

54.0 

53.6 

54.2 

54.7 

54.8 

54.5 

55.5 

56.8 

56.8 

59.1 

59.2 

60.4 

59.4 

60.0 

56.9 

57.4 

58.1 

58,1 

58.6 

59.3 

59.6 

59.4 

59.6 

60.3 

57.8 

58.1 

58.4 

57.9 

56.4 

57.3 

56.8 

57.3 

56.4 

57.6 

56.3 

56.4 

56.6 

57.2 

58.0 

55.4 

56.4 

56,6 

57.1 

57.2 

57.6 

57.3 

56.7 

58.1 

58.2 

56.3 

58.2 

57.4 

57.1 

59.2 

55.1 

54.5 

53.9 

55.2 

57.8 

59,4 

58.7 

58.2 

58.0 

58.7 

60.0 

59.3 

59.8 

57.1 

61.8 

56.4 

55.9 

55.5 

56.8 

57.5 

57.2 

56.4 

56.0 

56.5 

57.8 

56.0 

56.1 

55.7 

56.1 

57.2 

56.4 

56.7 

56.4 

55.2 

54.8 

55.6 

55.5 

54.9 

56.1 

54.9 

54.6 

54.8 

55.1 

55.7 

55.0 

54.6 

57.6 

57.8 

57.0 

55.7 

60.5 

60.3 

60.1 

59.4 

58.9 

58.3 

58.5 

58.3 

61.2 

59.9 

59.2 

59.8 

56.6 

58.3 

58.5 

58.0 

57.7 

57.2 

55.3 

57.2 

58.6- 

57.6 

56.1 

56.6 

56.7 

57  J. 

56.8 

56.7 

58.3 

58.9 

56.6 

57.3 

57.6 

57.6 

56.0 

57.8 

58.5 

58.3 

57.9 

56.2 

60.8 

59.6 

57.6 

59.1 

60.4 

57.6 

57.6 

58.9 

58.6 

59,1 

57.4 

56.9 

58.5 

57.5 

56.1 

56.8 

56.3 

56.6 

56.1 

56.1 

pork” exclud e s~head~bone s  and  all  carcass  fat  rendered  into  lard.  These 
averages  are  smaller  than  reported  dressed  weight  per  hog  minus  lard  per  hog. 


CX  V  v  X  Cl  q  w  w  * 

2/  Weighted  by  number  slaughtered.  ,  ^ 

Compiled  from  Livestock  Market  News ,  Livestock  Branch,  FMA. 
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and^r  Ms  ?19Z0&to  ***  ^  SlaUghtered 

- . - . - . - £er  hog._slaughtered  _ 

Year  :Jan.  sFeb.  sMar.  -Apr.  ;  .May  i  June  ;July 


Aug.  :Sept,.‘Oct. 


— -  .*P±  Lba  LbT  Lb.  Lb*  1b7 


•  • 

Nov.  :Dec.  :Av,  2/ 


1930  .  35.5 

1931  •  34.3 

1932  ;  34»2 

1933  ,  37.4 

1934  s  35.1 

1935  ;  25.8 

1936  j  28,2 

1937  -24.7 

1938  ;  28,4 

1939  :  31,1 
1940'.  33.4 
1941  :  30.8 


1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940  : 

1941  i 

1942  j 

1943  : 

1944  : 

1945  : 

1946  s 

1947  : 

1948  : 

1949  s 

1950 
1 


35.0 

33,0 

34,0 

29.9 

31.2 

37,8 

36*1 

39,7 

37,0 


36.7 

35.7 

35.9 

36.3 

33.9 

25.5 

28.8 

24*4 

28.4 
29.8 
33.0 

31.7 

33.1 

31.8 

35.2 

28.2  : 

33.5 
35.7 
.37.8 

38.5 


iks  Lb.  Lb.  Lb.  Lb, 


36.7 

36.3 
35.6 
35.5 

32.9 

25.9 

28.9 

24.4 

28.3 

29.8 

32.8 

33.4 

32,0 

29.3 

34.8 

28.9 

29.4 

36.4 
35.8 
37,1 


35.6 

37.1 
34.9 

36.2 

33.2 

26.6 

30.2 
23.6 
29.6 

29.3 
31.5 
33,1 

30.3 


35.6 

37.2 

35.1 

36.6 

32.7 
,27.1 

31.3 

25.1 

30.7 
31.0 

31.4 

34.8 
31.3 


29.8:  33.2 

35.4  .36.3 


30.6 
27  *4 

35.6 

32.4 

35.4 


32.2 

26.5 

37.7 
34*4 

36.8 


36.3 

38.0 

37.7 

37.2 

33.1 
27.0 
32.0 

24.8 

31.1 
.32,6 

31.3 

34.8 

33.2 

33.9 

38.1 
35.0 

30.2 

40.3 

39.9 

38.8 


38.2 
39.6 
37.0 
38.0 

32.3 
26.8 

30.9 

25.8 

31.3 
.33 , 8 

32.4 

36.2 

35.9 
37.0 

39.5 
38.3 
32.0 
43.0 

40.6 
42.5' 


36.2 

36.8 

34.7 

37.3 

29.7 
24.9 
28.6 

22.7 

29.5 

32.6 

29.8 

35.2 

33.2 

37.2 

37.1 

39.4 

33.4 
39.7 

37.2 
37.6 


31.9 

33.0 

32.6 

35.7 

26.8 

23.8 
24-9 
20. 4 
,27.5 
29,6 

26.7 

31.7 

30.9 

33.9 


29.2 
:30.9 

31.2 

32.2 
•  25,0 
:  22.4 

23.1 
20.9 

26.4 

28.1 

25.7  • 

30.7 

28.5 
30.3 


29.7 

29.9 

34.1 

32.0 

25.3 
24.0 

24.1 

23.4 

26.2 


32.5 

32.4 

35.8 

33.3 

26.3 

25.8 

25.4 

26.7 

28.8 


29.0  32,9 
26.9  30,1 
31.1-  33.1 
29.0  32.2 


31.7.  28.5 
35,6  ■  29.7 


24,5 

32.0 

30.8 

31.7 


25.1 

28.1 
29.5 
32.1 


30.3 

29.2 

30.2 
30,9 
28.2 
32.5 
33.3 


34.4 

30.4 
32.7 
32.9 
32.7 
37.1 
36.0 


34.5 

34.8 

34.9 

35.7 

30.5 

25.5 

27.6 
24.0 
28.6 

30.8 

30.4 

32.9 
32.1 
32.9 

34.4 

32.1 

30.3 
35.2 

35.4 

36.4 


15.5 
14.8 

15.1 

16.4 

15.6 

12.1 

12.3 
11  »4 
12.2 
13.2 

14.3 
13.2 
14  >6 

13.1 

13.6 

12.2 
12.1 
14.8 
14.2 
15.5 
14,9 


15.9 

15.3 
15,8 
16.0 

‘15,3 

11.8 

12.9 

11,1 

12.4 
12.9 
14.2 
13.3  • 
14.0 
12.6 
14.2 
11.4' 
12.9 
14.2 
14*8 
15,4' 


15.9 

15.4 

15.6 

15.6 
14.8 
11.8 

12.7 

11.1 

12.4 
13.0 
14,2 
14,6 

13.8 

11.6 

14.4 

11.5 

11.8 
14.4 
14,3 
15.1 


Per  100  pounds  live  weight 


15.6 
15.8 
15.2 
15.6 
14.8 

11.9 

13.1 

10.8 

12.9 
12.6 
13.6 
14.0 

12.9 

11.7 

14.7 

11.9 

11.1 
14.0 
13,3 
14.7 


15.5 
15.8 

15.4 

15.8 

14.7 

11.8 

13.5 

11 .4 

13.1 

13.2 

13.5 

14.6 
13.0 
13.0 
15.2 
12.2 
10.8 

14.5 

13.6 
15.1 


15.2 

15.5 

16.2 

15.7 

14.6 

11.4 

13.2 

10.5 
12.4 
13.2 
13.0 
14.0 
13.2 
13.0 

15.6 

12.7 

11.5 

14.7 

14.6 
14.6 


15.3 

15.4 

15.2 

15.7 

13.9 

10.9 

12.5 

10.5 
12.0 
13.2 
13.0 

13.7 
13.5 
13.5 

15.7 

12.9 

11.1 

14.9 
14*4 
15.1 


1/4  0  & 

13-8 

13.2 

13.5 

14.3 

14.9 

■  15.0 

14*4 

14.1 

13*8 

14.6 

15.0 

14  *4 

13.8 

13.8 

15.1 

15.8 

15.2 

15.4 

15.1 

14.1 

14*4 

15,1 

15.4 

12  cS 

11.9 

11.6 

12.1 

12.8 

13.8 

10,5 

10*2 

9.7 

10.6 

11.3 

11.2 

11.9 

11.1 

10.9 

11.4 

u.8 

12.2 

9.6 

8.8 

943 

10.4 

11.7 

10.6 

12.1 

12*1 

12.Q 

11.7 

12.5 

12.3 

13.2 

12.6 

12.4 

12.7 

14.2 

13.1 

12.4 

11.5 

11.4 

12,0 

13.2 

13.1 

13.5 

12.9 

13.1 

13.3 

13*8 

13.6 

12.5 

12*3 

11 «8 

11.9 

13.0 

13.1 

13  «4 

12,9 

12.4 

12.7 

14*1 

12.9 

14*5 

12.8 

12.0 

12,2 

12.7 

14.1 

12,9 

12.1  ' 

10.7 

11.5 

12.9 

12.1 

12.7 

9,3  !■ 

10.2 

12,7 

13.3 

11.9 

14.0 

12.9 

12.1 

12  o0 

13.5 

13.8 

13.  8 

12.7 

12.6 

13.5 

14.9 

14.0 

14*4 

13.5 

14.1 

14.1 

14.8 

14.7 

Rendered 


JannaTnr  including  rendered  pork  fat*  Lard  production  data  beginning 

Meat  InsD^ction^?11— ltl6n  render®d  in  Federally  inspected  plants,  as  reported  by 

estLated  2/  Bure£u  of ,  Andmai  Industry.  '  Data  for  earlier  years  are 

oimatea*  2/  Weighted  by  number  slaughtered.  -  -  .... 

ompiled  from  Livestock  Market  News,  Livestock  Branch,  FMA. 
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T.1o  4vera„e  price  per  100  pounas  of  stacker  and  feeder  steers  at  Kansas 

City  and” Good  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago,  ty  months  1950  to  date 


\ 


Year 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


04- 
,  c. 

ocker 

and  feeder  _s 

:  : 

j  Jan.  ; 

:  : 

• 

• 

Feb*  : 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

Mar9 : 

• 

• 

• 

Apr* ; 

• 

• 

• 

« 

May  : 

• 

• 

* 

• 

June : 

0 

c 

:  Dole 

Pol, 

Dolo_ 

Pol, 

DO  1  e 

Do  1  ft 

• 

• 

: 10,54 

10,89 

10.89 

10,39 

9,84 

7.78 

j  7,58 

7.04 

7.56 

6,89 

6.62 

5.82 

;  5,06 

5,04 

5.62 

5.29 

4*93 

4.54 

:  4r.  45 

4,37 

4.56 

4.79 

•5.28 

4.68 

:  4,  CO 

4,55 

4.55 

4,69 

4,75 

4.08 

:  5.-92 

6,86 

7.28 

7,48 

7.69 

6.38 

:  7  07 

6,95 

7,51 

7,23 

7.12 

6.56 

s  7,26 

7,32 

7.84 

7.67 

7.86 

7.87 

:  6 9  8 

7.04 

7.60 

7.55 

7.72 

7.51 

:  8#,  52 

8«  79 

9,18 

9.21 

8o  89 

7.94 

:  8*07 

8,12 

8.97 

9,06 

9.18 

8.05 

\ 10c 16 

10.00 

10.29 

10.33 

10,06 

9,90 

: 10, 57 

10,69 

11,47 

11.  93 

12.00 

11.83 

-.12,67 

13,48 

14,49 

14,58 

14,60 

14,38 

ill. 60 

12,95 

15,06 

12.76 

12.84 

11.65 

: 12, 40 

13.00 

13.60 

13.90 

14.23 

15.73 

:13, 56 

14,71 

15.22 

15*  86 

15.82 

15,72 

:17.68 

18.96 

20,13 

19.91 

21.33 

21.11 

:26, 51 

24.15 

25.57 

26.62 

27.60 

26.96 

s22.15 

21.25 

24.37 

23.66 

24.02 

22.53 

Nov* :  Deo* : 


Av. 

il 


“'Dol.  Doli.  Dol» 


6.30 

5.01 

4.97 

4.33 
3.71 
6.32 

5.34 
8.28 
7.80 
7.61 
8.09 
9.59 

11.09 

12.48 

10.93 

13.54 

15.53 

21,91 

28.25 

20.62 


6. 57 
5,69 
5.23 
4.20 
3.76 
6.91 

5.53 

8.58 

7.54 
7.43 
8,  53 
9.79 

12.05 

12,17 

11.50 
13.08 

15.51 
21.22 
27,40 
20.06 


6.88 

5.04 

4,82 

4. 06 

4.05 

7.06 

5.81 

8.09 

7.42 
8.02 
8.41 
9.98 

11.64 
11.81 
11.34 
12.  25 
15.99 

21.65 

25. 42 
19.74 


7.06 
5.05 
4.  47 
3.68 
3.92 
6.83 
6.01 
7.58 
7,47, 
8.04 
8.52 
9.  53 
11.83 
11.36 
11.50 
12.62 
16.42 
20.  96 
24.41 
20.57 


7.23 

5.48 

4.72 

3.51 
3.98 

6.52 

6.32 
7.14 
7, 77 
7.  §5 
8.81 
9.35 

12.62 

10.97 

11.96 

13.19 

16.30 

21.32 

24.52 
21.45 


7.44 
4.65 
4.12 
3.57 
4.07 
6,83 
6.46 
6.71 
8.00 
7.96 
8.76 

10.46 

12.24 

11.29 

11.49 

13.41 

17.63 

23,59 

23.26 

21.44 


8.17 

5.89 

4.88 
4.14 
4.07 

6.88 
6,39 
7.72 
7,54 
8,09 
8.53 
9.93 

11,75 
12,35 
11.78 
13.  07 
15.87 
20.81 
25.  54 
21.34 


:22, 94 


'Good  grade  beef'  steers,  for  slaughter,  Chj£a^o_ 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


sl3.23 
: 10, 72 
:  7.99 
:  4.97 
s  5.20 
:  9, 90 
; 10,28 
s 10, 88 
:  8,29 
sl0.35 
:  9,44 
: 12. 21 
: 12.5  4 
*.15.05 
: 15, 00 
: 15.35 
sl6.51 
:23. 93 
:  30,  36 
:24. 72 
:28. 14 


13-49 

9.42 

7.47 
4.  99 

5.37 

11,11 

9.47 

10,90 

7.91 

10,23 
9.53 

11 , 64 

12.47 
15.  53 

15.12 

15.42 

16.36 

23.79 

27,10 
22.99 


13.29 

9.26 
7.06 
5,28 
5.97 

11.43 
.  9.51 

11.51 
8  c  49 . 

10.64 
9.86 
11,12 
13,03. 
15,  92 

15,23 

15.81 

16.37 
24.05 
26,92 
'24.19 


12 . 70 

8.36 

7.11 

5.15 

6.62 

11.91 

8,83 

11,15 

8.49 

10.33 
10,01 
11.07 

13.83 

15.91 

15.33 

16.11 
16.. 46 

2.3,45 
-  28,.  .17 

24.37 


12,06 

7.51 
6.44 

5.94 

6.95 
11.54. 

8,07 

11.46 

8.69 

9.92 

9.92 

10.54 

13.65 
15,59. 
15.73 

16.16 

16.55 
'24.22 

30.91. 

24.92 


11,08 
7.48 
7.01 
5.95 
7.31 
10,57. 
7.80 
11.96 
9.15 
9.29 
9.57 
10.74 
13.12 
15.50 
16.23 
16 . 1.6 
16.98 
25,72 
-34,85. 
26,37 


9.81 
7.60 
8.13 
6.03 

7.12 
10.04 
■  8.16 

13.83 
9.98 

9.26 

10,29 

11.11 


13.75 


9.76 

8.81 

8.13 

5.98 

7.39 

10.71 

8.41 

13.97 

9.69 

9.03 

10.82 

11.58 

14.87 


15.06 

16.35 

16.17 

19.  £6 

27.64 

.36..  .44 

25.96, 


15.29 


16.42 
.15.  98 
•'20. 73 
28.27 
.36.02 

26.  50 

r  ,  .* 


10.89 
'  8.66 
8.21 
5.89 
8.20 
10.  70 
8,86 

13.88 
10.03 
10.20 
11.15 

11.56 
14.  63 
15.27 

16.26 
16.  15 
19.58 

29.43 
34,  49 
28.22 


10.70 
’  8.95 
7.21 

5.56 

7.52 

10.81 

9.10 

13.39 

10.01 

9.68 

11.72 

11.36 

15.07 

14,92 

16.56 

16,45 
24.97 
29.55 

32.24 
29.63 


10.85 

9.56 

6.56 

5.11 
7.50 

10.55 
9.95 

11.42 
9.99 

9.52 

11.73 

11.24 

15.40 
14.  98 

16.27 

16.56 
25.63 

29.12 
30.68 
29.  35 


10.91 
8;52 

5.56 
'5.06' 
8.04 

10.62 

10.38 
9, 69 
10.16 
9.44 
11. 86 

12.41 
14.90 

14,89 

15.62 

16 . 45 

25.28 

29.62 

27.82 
.29.91 


11.45 

8,63 

7.23 

5.56 

6.94 

10.79 

8.82 

11.79 
9.14 
9.81 

10.48 

11.36 
lp.  90 

15.34 

15.73 
16.00 
19.32 
26.22 
30.96 
26.0 1 


t  - 


1 f  Weighted  average. 
Compiled  from  Livestock 


Market  News,  Livestock  Branch,  PMA. 
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FEBRUARY  1950  .^r*™rwm 

tt  „  ratio  Chicago  and  United  States,  hy  months. 

Table  21.-  Hog-corm  price  ratio,  ^hic^^  ^ 

'  Chicago,  based; ?/r 
—  — — >  ■ — * ^  :  •  * 


J 


_ _  "'  ;  ;:ATBr- 

ZZTZ.  -Feb ^Mar.  -Apr.  1  May  :<June  Uly  Uug,  jsept.  :0ctjl^o^e| 


1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 


:  13.5 
:  14.3 
:  9.2 

:  12.3 
:  14.0 
:  15.4 
:  11.8 
:  12.8 
:  12.7 
:  17.2 
:  10,0 
%  13.8 


14.8 

16.3 
9.0 

12.5 

15.4 

15.9 

11.9 

12.8 

12.6 

18.4 
10.0 
15,6 


15.9 

15.8 

8.9 

11.7 
16.4 
•15.5 
12.1 

12.8 

12.3 

15.8 

9.4 

15.3 


14.2 
14.4 

6.8 

12.2 

17.3 
14,7. 
11.8 
12.8 

12.3 
■13.4 

8.6- 

13.6 


14.3 

13.3 

8.3 
12.6 
16.5 
•  13.6 

11.4 

12.7 

10.3 
12.7 

8.8 

13.9 


15.5 

12.9 
7.9 

13.4 

16.9 

13.1 

11.4 

12.5 
9.7 

■  11.1 

10.2 

15.3 


16.2 

13.9 
9.7 

15.1 

16.9 
•  13.0 

11.9 
12.5 

8.4 

•11.4 

13.1 
15-3 


16.3 
13.8 
10.1 

15.1 

17.5 

13.5 

12.6 

12.5 

11. 4 

•11.2 

15.2 

16.4 


11.3 
16.9 

14.4 

10.5 

15.5 

17.4 
14.0 

12.7 

12.5  • 

8.6 

11.2 

16.0 

15.8 


15.6 

17.7 

14.6 
9.9 

15.3' 

19.4 

13.8 
12.8 

12.5 

12.7 

11.7 

17.6 

15.7 


16.3 
"16.7 
.  12.2 

9.6 

14.5 
"17.3 
■12.9 
;13.0 
:12.6 

17.4 

10.4 

16.6 
13  9 


14.2 

14.3 
9.7 

10.4 

14.2 
15.7 
11.9 

12.5 

■  12.3 

17.3 
10.2 
15.0 
11.9 


-15.5 
13  ..8 


13.9 
12,2 
12.6 
12)1 
12;  § 
12^ 
14)7 

i. .  ’ 

•A  1 


v  ' 


1950  ?  13_°_1  _14 » 3  ,,y  —  -1  iH  irnTmt  in  to  10O  Bounds  of  live 

1 /Number  of  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  varue  «  ,  • 

Chicago  ratio  not  available  before  September  1937.  . 

2/  Corn  price  is  of  N°-  3  Yellov  idividualmontha.  :  ;  .  ' 

3 j  Unweighted  average  oi  ratios  xor  m 
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.  personal  income,  by  years,  1913  to  date 


Year 


1  cn  7 

19lU 
1915 
1 9x6 
1917 

191S 

1919 

1 920 
1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 
5  929 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 
1973 

1934 

1935 
1976 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1 940 

1941 

1942  hj 

1 943  4/  ■ 

1944  4/ ; 
1  qh  c  U  /  . 

1946  4 J  : 

1947  ; 

1948  : 

1949  : 


1.  Average 
•  retail 
.*  price  of 
"*  meat  per 
'  pound  1/ 


'Cents 

12.7 
19.2 
12.5 
20.2 
26a 
32.2 

3U.3 

33.8 
28.0 

26.9 
26.6 

26.7 
30.0 
TL .  1 

30.5 

31.5 

32.7 

30.8 

29.6 

19*5 

17.5 

20.9 
28.0 

26.7 

28.9 

25.5 

24.6 
22.0 

26.8 

31.4 
31.  9 
30.2 

30.2 

78.4 

56.2 

62.7 

56. 8 


Retail  value  of  meat 
consumed  per  person  2/ 


Disposable  personal 
income  per  person  7/ 


a  . 

Value 


Dollars 

23.10 

23.10 

21.50 

24 . 4o 
30.20 
38 . 00 

40.90 

39.50 

32.30 

31 . 90 

33.90 
34.00 

36 . 70 

36 . 90 
35.60 

36.10 

37.30 
34 .  bO 

29.10 

22.30 

20.70 

25.90 
28.20 
29.  SO 

31.30 

27.90 
28.40 

28. 40 

33-30 

37.90 
40.80 
4o.  70 
37.90 

51.40 

75.40 
79.50 
71.20 


Index 

number, 

1935-39=100 


Value 


Index 
number, 
197P-7Q— 1 00 


Hetail 
value  of 
»  meat  as 
Jpercenta^e 
:  of  di  s~ 
po  sab  l.e 
income 


79.4 

79.4 

73.9 

83.8 

103.8 

133.7 
l4o.  5 

135.7 
111.0 

109.6 
116.5 

116.8 

124.7 

126. 8 
122.7 

124.1 

128.2 
118.9 


352 

344 

362 

419 

497 

549 

621 

645 

507 

533 

606 

601 

627 

64i 

635 

644 

,67  3 
595 


69.0 

67-5 

71.0 

82.2 

97.5 

107.6 
121.8 

126.5 

98.6 

104.5 
118.8 
117.8 
122.9 

125.7 

124.5 

126.3 

132.6 


100.0 

505 

99.0 

76.6 

381 

74.7 

71.1 

358 

70.2 

89.O 

4o6 

79.6 

96.9 

453 

88.9 

102.3 

513 

100.6 

107. 5 

549 

107.7 

95.8 

501 

98.3 

97.5 

533 

104.5 

97.6 

570 

111.8 

1 14 . 4 

686 

134.5 

130,2 

861 

168. 8 

l4o.  2 

964 

189.0 

139.9 

1,058 

207.5 

130.2 

1,076 

211.0 

176.6 

1,113 

218.2 

259.1 

1,-187 

232.7 

273'.  2 

1,294 

253.7 

244.7 

1,285 

252.1 

6.6 

6.7 
5.9 

5.8 

6.1 

7.1 

6.6 

6.1 
•  6.4 
6.0 

5.6 

5.7 

5.8 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

5.5 
5.8 
5.8  . 

•5.9 

5.8 

6.4 

6.2- 

5.8 

5.7 

5.6 

5.3 

5.0 

4.9  ' 

4.4 
4.2 

3.8 

3.5 

4.6 

6.4 
6.1 

5.5 


avfra«;  °f  retail  Pr*ces  for  all  important. cuts.  Note  that  this 
vear‘ ’  ^  5°f  each  meat-  in  each  year  .by  the  quantity  consumed  in  that 

'  J-ar(i  is  excluded.  2/  Computed  from  estimated  retail  weight  of  e< 

f  r  onsuned  per  civilian  consumer.  2 /  Computed  from  income  data  of  u’  S  Dep 

y.v  at  a  affected  by  wartime  controls.  '  ’•  ' 
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Table  25.-  Commercial  exports  and  imports  of  meat,  product  weight,  1930  to  date  1/ 


Commercial  exports 

Imports  for  consumption 

Year 

Beef  2 
and  i 
veal  2/ i 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

• 

• 

:  Pork  2/ 

• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

s  Sausage.-: 

•  • 

•  • 

Beef  : 
and  : 

veal  2/  :  ’• 

Lamb  : 
and  : 

mutton  : 

1  Pork  hj 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

1930 

21 

2 

277 

5 

64 

3/ 

5 

1931  i 

21 

1 

160 

4 

22 

3/ 

4 

1932- 

13 

3/ 

116 

3 

25 

3/ 

6 

1933- 

17 

3/ 

142 

4 

44 

3/ 

1 

3 

1934  ' 

22 

1 

151 

4 

48 

3/ 

2 

1935 

13 

1 

89 

3 

86 

3/ 

10 

1936 

14 

3/ 

68 

'  2 

94 

3/ 

42 

1937 

13  . 

1 

63 

\  3 

« 

95 

3/ 

\ 

75 

1938 

14 

3/ 

96 

;  3 

82 

3/ 

52 

1939 

15  • 

3/ 

130 

3 

91 

3/  : 

r 

t 

41 

1940 

17  ■ 

1 

94 

3 

75 

3/  • 

6 

1941 

28  • 

1 

268 

'  78 

146 

3/  ; 

12 

1942 

21 

5 

651 

395 

115 

1  : 

1 

1943 

41 

124 

1,091 

397 

114 

1 

*- 

8 

1944 

28 

25 

1,131 

258 

97 

3/ 

3/ 

1945 

94  • 

10 

505 

92 

* 

70 

3/ 

2 

1946 

425.. 

11 

282 

60 

18 

3/ 

3/ 

1947 

159' 

7 

59 

11 

34 

■3/ 

3/ 

1948 

15  • 

2 

29 

:  4 

208 

'3 

1 

1949 

20  • 

1 

60 

5 

158 

4 

3 

1/  Exports  and  imports  of  major  meat  products,  in  product  weight  as  reported  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  "Commercial  exports"  exclude  shipments  to  territories, 
USD A  exports  and  shipments  (1941-49)  and,  in  1947-49 ,  shipments  for  military 
civilian  feeding  in  U.  S.  occupied  areas. 

2/  Fresh  beef  and  veal,  pickled  or  cured,  and  canned  beef. 

2/  Fresh  and  canned,  and  hams,  shoulders,  bacon,  Wiltshire  sides,  Cumberlands, 
and  pickled  pork. 

4/  Fresh,  pickled,  salted  and  other  pork,  hams,  shoulders  and  bacon.  I 

Compiled  from  records  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  26.-  Exports  and- shipments  to  territories  and  imports  of  meat,  carcass 

weight- equivalent,  I930  to  date  1/ 


Year 


1945  , 

19^6 

1947 

1948 

1949  3/ 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 
1940 
1949 


Commercial  exports  and  ship- 
merits  to  territories 


Imports 


Beef 

and 


Iamb 

and 


veal  : mutton 

Mil. lb-.  Mil. lb. 

1930 

59  •  •  2  . 

1931 

■  58  .  2 

1932 

'  32  ,  1  . 

1933 

39  ■ ;  2 

1934  . 

56  .  2  , 

1935  ' 

53  -  •'  2 

1936 

'5^  2 

1937 

51  2 

1938 

53  2 

1939 

52  2 

.  y 

1940 

*■  . 

56  *  2 

1941 

56  6 

1942 

3^  4 

1943 

29  '  3 

1944 

.41  3 

:..  '.Pork  /  : 
excluding: 

lard  :  znea*,s 


•  :  Lamb  :  Pork 

Beef  :  Veal  :  and  :excluding: 

:  mutton  :  lard 


All 

meats 


-Milam  Mil. lb.  Mil. lb.  .Mil. lb.  .Mil .lb.  Mil.'! 


37 

38 
192 

50 

29 


5 
3 

12 

6 
2 


339 

400 

134 

224 

234 

52 

176 

209 

63 

202 

243 

104 

211 

269 

.118 

136  . 

191 

201 

118 

174 

226 

114 

167. 

227 

152 

207 

200 

192 

246 

:  219 

I63 

221- 

168 

111 

173 

257 

66 

104 

•211 

•  38 

70 

.  225 

54 

98 

189 

'  34 

.  76 

127 

75 

116 

19 

107 

311 

64 

82 

138 

341 

lo4 

135 

228 

2 

1 

2/ 

2/ 

0 

2/ 

2/- 

2/-. 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 
2  / 
1 
1 
1 


,1 

2/. 

2/ 


2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1 

7‘ 

2/ 


3 

4 

6 

3 

2 

11 

80 

57 

45 

6 

12 

1 

•8 

2/ 


1 

-  - 

372 

373 

25  .  ■  ■ 

7  . 

1,133 

1,165 

79 

127 

2,075 

2,281 

91 

68 

1,660 

1,819 

301 

24 

839 

1,164 

645 

16 

405 

1,066 

4 

;r  - 

'  25 

■  29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

*  *  *-  \  1 

140 

57 

69 

107 

120 

212 

271 

307 

257 

264 

174 

269 

214 

235 

190 


— 1  o'iuivaxouu  cLxa.  ujea,o ,  mcjLuaing  trie  meat  content  of  minor 

meats  and  of  mixed  products.  Exports  exclude  shipments  for  military  civilian 
feeding  in  U.  -S.  occupied  areas.  Shipments  to  territories  include  shipments  to 

all  territories  through  1948,  but  in  1949  Include  only  shipments  to  Puerto  Pico 
and  Virgin  Islands.  *,  ~  . 

2/  Less  than  500*000  pounds. 

3/  Exports  and  shipments  for  1949  not  strictly  comparable  (see  footnote  1). 

Data ^ for  I9IO-29  may  be  found  in  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  for  Feb  1q4q 

p.  3d.  - - 
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Table  27.-  Feed  balance  sheet,  units  of  livestock  production,  and  anlraal  units 

fed,  feeding  year  beginning  October,  1938-49 


Item 


Unit 


;  ;  !  S  •  * 

:1938  :1939  :1940  :194l  s  1942  :  1943 


* 


: Million  ton:  96*8 


Supply 

Product: on 

Stocks  beginning  of  crop 
year  l/  •  *«*o«*s-o****«*®**# 

VJheat  and  rye  fed 

Other  grains  fed  2/  . . 

Byproduct  feeds  for  feed 
Total  supply  •*•«**•••••••* 

^Concentrates  fed  . .  -.Million,  ton:  99.4  102.7  108.2  118.7  142.3 

do*  :  10  «6  11.1  11.2  13.0  XI 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


14*3 

4.7 

.1 


95.8 

98*6  105.1 

120.8 

20.7 

22.8 

23.1 

18.5 

4.9 

2.7 

5.6 

12.0 

•  2 

.3 

.3 

2.9 

l/i.9.- 

.  1.6 -1. 

16.7 

18.6 

112.1 


17.8 

9.4 

6*4 

18*8 


:  l/i.q  xu»y  - -  - — 

•y^n.7  136.5  140.7  150.8  172.8  164.5 


Other  uses  c. ...... 

Total  utilization  9. «•*•••* 


138.8 
12.8 


do 


« 


: 110.0  113.8  119.4  132.3  155.6 _ lgl.6 


Total  utilisation  adjusted  :  n  n_„  Q 

to  crop  year  basis  ......  -.Million  ton;  110,0,  11,9.7  117*6  x32.3  1*>5.0  1^*|- 


Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  .. 


do. 


20.7  22.8 


23.1  18.5  17.8  11.6 


9 

Mumber  of  grain**  consuming  animal # 
units  fed  •«••*•*•#•«•••••••• 

Units,  of  livestock  production*  5 


# 


Million 

do* 


5 148. 5  156.0  156.0  167.3  192.4  193.2 
: 144.9  153.4  155*3  170.0  193*5  191.3 


1  19441  1945!  1946!  1947!  1948  I 1949  1/ 


#6 


Supply 

Production 
Stocks  beginning  of  crop 
year  l/  •»♦#•*  ce » «  •«  •••*©*•** 
Wheat  and"  rye  f  ed-  -*  *  o  *«•*«•  +  * 
Other  grains  led  2 /  •«••*««•* 
Byproduct  feeds  for  feed  *••• 
Total  supply  ••**•««»•••••• 

Utilization 


4 


! Million  ton. 116 #7  114 • 4  124 • 3 


do* 

do* 

do* 

do* 

do* 


i  11*6  14*9  10.9 
;  8*3  7.9  5.2 

!  2.5  .2  .1 

:  19,0  17.7  19.4  19.0 - r.r- 

Il58.1  155.1  159.9  133.6  170.8  179.1 


95.4 

138.3 

125.8 

13.8 

7.7 

30.0 

5.3 

4.6 

4.0 

.1 

.  .6 

.4 

19.0 

19.6 

19_ti_ 

'  ' 


Concentrates  fed . .  ^Million  ton’. 129.0  133.2  124.9  111. 5  124.2  127.7 


Other  uses  •••*•••*..»••.*••• 

Total  utilization  0**«**«** 


do* 

do* 


1  15.2  13.3  iq.T  13.6  17.8 

144.2  146.5  144.2  125.1  142*0 


Total  utilization  adjusted  :  s  -una  i/c  7 

to  crop  year  basis  *••«•*  ‘Million  ton;  143. 2  144.2^146*!  ^§.*.2 - — 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  V*  :  -  do.  :  14*9  -10*9  13.8  7.7  3  • 

Umbrn  of  jrain-consoming  mtoal.  !l73.7  167.8  161.4  155.5  161.1  168.3 

»X If .  I  do.  1 176.6  174.8  169.6  165.0  170.7  176.7 


1/  Stocks  in  all”  positions  of  corn  October  1,  and  oats  and  barley  July  1* 

2/  Imported  grain  fed* 

3 /  Partly  forecast* 
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Table  29.-  Index  numbers  of  seasonal  variation  in  production  and  consumption  of 

meat.  United  States,  by  quarter-year  1/ 


Item 

1st  • 
quarter 
year 

2nd 

quarter 

year 

:  3rd 

:  quarter 

:  year 

4th 

•  quarter 
:  year 

• 

Total  meat 

.  > 

- 

•  » 

118 

Production 

108 

88 

86 

,  Consumption 

102 

95 

93 

110 

Beef 

108 

Production 

102 

•  *  91 

99 

Consumption 

101 

92 

100 

107 

Veal 

.»  ♦ 

. 

- 

126 

Production 

83 

83 

108 

Consumption 

84 

84 

108 

124 

3 

Lamb  and  mutton 

% 

Production 

98 

92 

100 

-  110 

Consumption 

101 

94 

100 

;  105 

"Pork  excluding  lard 

"  -  ■ 

-  ;  • 

Pro duction 

116 

88 

72 

124 

Consumption 

108  * 

96 

’  85 

111 

l/  Average  of  ratios  of  actual  data  for  1941-47  to  4- quarter  moving  average 
“centered,  adjusted  to  total  400  and  to  eliminate  abnormal  fluctuations.  Based 
on  meat  production  and  consumption  from  all  slaughter,  including  farm,  with  an 
approximate  allowance  for-  farm  storage  of  pork. 

For  explanation  of  data  in  tables  ‘28  and  29  see  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation 
for  December,  1948. 
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T.bl.  30.- .  Summary-  of  total  mUat:  supply  and  distribution,  IMtadSt.t.s 

;  by  quarter-year,  1948  and  1949  ' 

’  \  '  J  t 


— ei  gh t  jg ip  uival  ent 


Period 


Jlgderally  inspected _ J_  .  ;  Non_  :, 

/*  Ending  ‘~'j[;asaPpearancfiJsZ-; inspected: 


Civilian 

■consumption 


1948 

Jan,-  Mar, 
Apr,-  June 
July-Sept. 
Oct,-  Dec, 
Year 

1949  6/ 

Jan,-  Mar, 
Apr,-  June 
July-Sept, 
Oct,—  Dec, 

Year 


Mil, lb. 

Mil. lb. 

:  Mil, lb.  “ 

Mil. lb. 

•  ance  s 

Mil, lb. 

f 

Mil. lb. 

tcapita  6/ 

lb.  . 

4,526 

4,287 

4,037 

•4.756 

803 

679 

326 

665 

.  128 
■  120 

146 
.  206 

3,595 

3,488 

3,565 

3.885 

1,966  ' 
1,771 
1,356  i- 

1.782  ' 

1 

*  ;  * 

'5,561 
,  5,259  j 
4,921  ; 
5.667  ■ 

38.3 

36.0 

33.6 

C 

15,798 

V 

a  .« 

665 

600 

*  7 

14,533 

"  6,875 

21,408 

9Q»!) 

146,4 

4,680 
4,364'  • 
4,297 
‘4.732 

'743 

508 

283 

631 

171 
‘  146 

147  • 

154 

3,766 

3,710 

3,867; 

3.947 

•  1,780  !' 
1,505 
1,307  :: 
1.655 

5,546 
.  5,215 
5,174 

37.5 

35.2 

34.8 

0*7  i 

16,539  ■ 

631 

618 

15,290 

6,247 

21',  537 

144.9 

,  .  jt  hu-u°  uegxnmng  stocks.  «  .  ~ 

1/  rSPnLr^5  ^dpng  St0Cks’  divided  into  civilian  and  non-civilian  ’uses' 
ind  imports;  p coZZtuTtTZ  TJ*  fr0m  domestic  suppliaa 


,  ,  '  ■  •  .  uuuci  war  agency  pur 

and  imports,  plus  commercial  exports  and  shipments. 

^^ughter^^considered^^be^ntT^ft^Pf'n!;0^^!  '  ^rom  £arm 


*»•«-*«« to  be  ^ireiy  ssss;  •  . . 

under -enrlrnerSionaof0childien.fr°m  C1Vlllan  SUpplies*  including  adjustment  for 
6/  Preliminary. 


For  data  for  1941-47  see  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  February  1949,  p.  42. 


Table  31.-  Civilian  consumption  of  meat,  total  and  per  capita,  by  classes, 

by  ;quarter-year,  1948  and  1949 


Year 


Beef 


Veal 


Per 


Per 


Lamb  and  2 Pork ,  exclud- i  A,n  7" 
mutton  :  ing  lard  ■  -■  V  A11  meat 


♦ 


Per 


Per 


Per 


1948 

: Mil. lb. 

e 

Lb.  Mil; lb. 

^cxjjxucl 

fib. 

• 

Mil. lb 

rcapits 

•  Lb. 

1:  : 

Mil. lb . 

capitat  • 

Lb..  Mil. lb. 

capita 

Lb. 

Jan,-  Mar. 
Apr,-  June 
July-Sept, 
Oct,-  Dec. 
Total 

1949 

:  2,376 
:  2,264  ‘ 
:  2,270 
:  2,351 

,16.4  32 3  . 

1.5.5  330 

15.5  '  368  ' 

16.0  359 

■2.2 

2.3 
2.5 

2.4 

193 ; 
165  ■ 

184 

196 

‘  1.3 
1.1 
1.3 
1.3 

2,669 

2,500 

2,099 

2.761 

18,4  5,561 
17.1^  5,259 
14.3  4,921 
18.8  S  667 

38.3 
"  36.0 

33.6 
38  3 

:  9 , 26l 

* 

• 

63.4  1,380 

9.4 

738 

5.0 

10,029 

68.6  21,408 

.JO  9  J 

146.4 

Jan,-  Mar, 
Apr,-  June 
July-Sept, 
Oct.—  Dec. 
Total 

:  2,393 
2,384 
s  2,458 
2,277 

16.2  297 

16.1  304 

16.5  350 

15.2  349 

2.0 

2.0 

2,4 

2,3 

173 

123 

154 

159 

1.2 

0.8. 

1,0 

1.1 

2,683 

2,404 

2,212 

2.817 

♦ 

18.1  5,546 

16.3  5,215 
14.9  5,174 
IB. 8  .6,602 

37.5 
35.2 
34.8 
87. f 

:  9,512 
• 

64.0  1,300 

8.7 

609 

4.1 

10,116 

68.1  21,537 

J  f  .*4- 

144.9 

or  data  for  1941-47  see.  The,  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  February  1949,'  p.  43 
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Table  34,.-  Commercial  imports  of  meat,  United  States,  by  quarter -year,  1949 

Product  weight  (major  products) 


Commodity 


Beef  and  v§al 

Fresh  &pd  frozen  beef 
Fresh  frozen  veal 


•  r.  4  i  i 


Total 


Pork  and  sausage 
Fresh  and  frozen 


Total 


»««»•* 


Veal 


Total 


: Jan. -Mar 

:Mil.  IbT 

♦ 

:  .8,6 
:  0.2 

; rApr . -Juno : July-Sent 
Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

. :0ct . -Dec 
Mil.  lb. 

. :  Year 

Mil.  lb. 

,  11.7 ' 
'1.1 
o.x 

13.0 

20.1  • 
2.2 

0.2 

28.0 

36.2 

3.2 

0.7 

10.6 

7  6.6 
6.7 
1.6 
72.6 

:  30.4 

25.9 

50.5 

50.7 

157 . 5 

0.1 

* 

0.1 

1.0  : 

2.5 

3.7 

:  1/ 

0.2 

.  0.1  . 

0.3 

o .  6 

:  0,1 

0.2 

.  0.4  : 

1.3 

2.0 

:  0.1 

0.1 

1/  • 

0.1 

0.3 

:  0.2 

J>.5 

o^ 

1.7 

2.9 

:  Carcase- 

■weight,  equivalent  (all  meat  nro duntal 

:  52.6 

38.7 

"6.2 

58.7 

228.2 

:  0.3 

1.1 

2.2  • 

3.3 

6.9 

:  0.1 

0.1 

1.0 

2.4 

3.6 

0.2 

0.5 

0.6 

1.7 

3.0 

:  53.2 

4o.4 

82.0 

66.1 

24i.7 

Table  35.-  Commercial  exports  and  shipments  of  meat, United  States, by  quarter,  voar 

194  9  i/ 

Product  weight 


Commodity 


Beef  and  veal: 
Fresh  and  frozen 
Pickled  or  cured 
Canned  . . . .  . 


•  ••••••• 


:Mil.  lb. 

1.3 

2.4 

0.5 


:Apr . -June 

:Jul.y-Sept.  rOct.TDec 

. :  Year 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 

Mil,  lb 

1.6 

1.7  1.5 

6.1 

2.6  . 

3.8  3.2 

12.0 

1.3 

1.7  0.7 

4.2 

Pork  and  sausage : 


Bacon  . . . 

Other  pork  pickled  or  salted 


Total  . 

Other  canned  meat  . . . :  o75 


Lamb  and  mutton 

Pork  . . 

Total  _ _ 


;  4.2 

:  6.3 

► 

.  5,5 

0.2 

7.2 

0.2 

5->4 

0.2 

.  22.3 

0.9 

2.8 

7.7 

5.5 

1.8 

17.8 

3.4 

2.3 

3.6 

3.2 

12.5  * 

2.9 

4.4 

3.2 

2.0 

12.5 

5.5 

12.1 

9.9 

9.1 

36.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

4.6 

1.7 

2.4 

-  2.7 

2.6 

9.4 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

2.1 

6.9 

16.7 

31.5 

28.0 

212.1 

100.3 

0.6 

2.0 

1.9 

2.7 

7.2 

Carcass 

-weight  equivalent 

(all  meat  products) 

5.0 

6.6 

874 

6.7 

26.7 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8 

0.7 

2.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

2.4 

19.4 

32.8 

29.0 

22.8 

104.0 

25.1 


40.5 


38.9 


30.9 


135.4 


M  Product  weight  includes,  carcass  equivalent  weight  excludes, shipments  for 

itary  civilian  feeding.  All  data  include  shipments  to  Puerto  i-aco  and  the 
virgin  Islands. 
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Tatla  36  -  Estimated  total  and  civilian  population  of  the  United  States, 

after  adjustment  for-  underonumeration  of  children,  and pop  • 


Year  and  month 

•  « 

Total  * 

‘populat  ion  ] 

l  • 

Number'  of 
persons  in 
armed  forces 

*  Civilian 
:  population 

: ? opu lat ion  eat ing 
:  out  of  civilian 
:  supplies 

:  Millions 

• 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

1948 

January  1 
February  15 

May  15 

July  1 

August  15 
November  15 

t 

t 

:  146.3 

:  146.6 

:  147.2 

:  147.4 

:  147.3 

:  148.6 

• 

1.3  • 

...  •  1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

■ .  145.0 

145 . 3 
145.9 
146.2 
146.4.  . 

147 . 1 

* 

145  .-0 

145.3 

145.9 

146.2 

146.4 

147.1 

1949 

January  1 
February  15 

May  15 

July  1 

August  15 
November  15 

• 

:  148.9 

149.2 
:  149.3 

:  190 . 1 
:  150 . 4 

:  151.2 

• 

•  / 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

147.4 
147.7  . 
148 . 3 

148 . 6 
149.0 

149.7 

147.4 

147.7 

143.3 

143.6 
.149.0 

149.7 

■  V 

,,  .  ,  '  -RnrPTii  of  Agricultural  Economics  from  several  federal 

«!i.  «  fro.  the  Bureau  of  y-J. 

S  for  ut—.rationt ,  of  child™  /f" 6  //on  d.S 

tqUO  Census  Estimates  of  net  strength  of  the  armed  i^rc^t,  aie  ^ 

supplied  By'tiie  Bureau  of  the  Budeet  and  tto  Bureeu^of  labor  o-  a.i  a'torc„ 

stocks  .*  “ 

civilian  population  adjusted 

civilian  supplies  January  1  1941  through  May  194-0.. 


U.  S«  Department  of  Agriculture 
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HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIO  AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN 

UMiVERS:iY  OF  fale  sows  farrowing,  united  states,  1924-50 

RATIO - 


HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIO,  MARCH-JULY,  U.  S.  FARM  BASIS 


15 


AV. 


10 


0 

PERCENT 


40 


CHANGE  FROM  PREVIOUS  FALL  IN  SOWS  FARROWING 
FALL  PIGS,  UNITED  STATES 


20 


-20 


-40 


-60 


1925 


1930 


1935 

+PARTLY  FORECAST 


1940 


1945 


1950 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  46732  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  hog-corn  price  ratio  is  expected  to  be 
lower  this  spring  than  last  but  a  little  above 
average.  It  may  be  followed  by  a  small  increase 
in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  fall  pigs,  which 
with  somewhat  lighter  slaughter  weights  would 
provide  about  the  same  supply  of  pork  per  person 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1951  as  this  year. 
It  would  probably  result  in  hog  prices  only  a 
little  lower  than  this  spring  if  consumers’  in¬ 


comes  do  not  decline. 

Intentions  of  corn  producers  in  March  were 
to  plant  82.8  million  acres  of  corn,  compared 
with  the  87.9  million  acres  planted  last  year.  If 
this  intention  is  carried  out  and  yields  are  about 
average,  the  price  of  corn  is  likely  to  be  nearer 
loan  rates  next  fall  than  they  have  been  this 
season.  In  this  case,  returns  from  hogs  will  be 
somewhat  lower  next  year  than  this. 
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T  H  E,  L  I  V  ESTOCK-  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 
Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  March  22,  1950 


SUMMARY 

,  ,  Hog  prices  at  Chicago  in  March  averaged  about  $4,00  per  100  pounds 

o  arch  1949  and  more  than  $10,00  below  the  high  level  of  March  19/, 7 

Price,  throughout  the  erring  „d  early  eu™.r  ere  XpS  to  to 7 fi 

rate6  prlce  °f  corn,  which  ia  leae  than  the  loan 

te.  Based  on  this  slightly  favorable  hog-corn  price  ratio  and  the  March 

com^in  P™spectlv®Planting3  which  indicated  that  planted  acreages  of 
corn  wiU  be  larger  than  acreage  allotments,  a  small  increase  appears  likely 

fW!  farow  fal1  Pigs  in  1950.  The  percentage  gain  7 
lsiikeiy  to  be  the  smallest  in  three  years.  However,  lighter 
slaughter  weights  of  hogs  and  the  growth  in  United  States  population  prob- 

ahnnt  th1  k6eP  supjlles  of  P°rk  P0r  person  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1951 
about  the  same  as  those  this  year. 

and  f?f  ^  pro?ucts  has  weakened  in  the  last  two  or  three  years, 

and  prices  of  all  pork  products  have  declined.  Prices  of  fat  cuts  and  lard 

demanded”  m?St*  A1^h°^gh  the  largest  part  of  the  postwar  adjustment  in 
mand  and  prices  probably  has  already  occurred,  hog  prices  throughout  1950 

^ITd-  t  l0W8r  than  in  1949 '  Declines  ^  1951  may  be  small.  The 

best  indication  at  present  is  that  prices  of  hogs  at  the  time  the  1950  fall 

pig  crop  is  marketed  will  be  sosewhat  lower  than  this  year,  the  price  of  corn 

ill  be  nearer  the  loan  rate  and  therefore  higher  than  this  year,  and  the 

hog-corn  ratio  will  be  about  average.  If  this  outlook  proves  true,  profits 

from  the  hog  enterprise  will  no  longer  have  the  benefit  of  the  unusually 

favorable  price  relationships  that  have  prevailed  since  July  1948, 

.As  marketings  of  hogs  increased  in  March,  the  price  declined.  The 
average  price  at  7  markets  held  a  small  margin  above  the  support  guide  until 
the  week  ended  March  18,  when  it  fell  to  10  cents  per  100  pounds  below  the 
guide.  As  1949  fall  pigs  come  to  market  in  greater  numbers  in  the  next 
month  or  two,  a  further  decline  in  prices  is  likely.  Slaughter  in  April  to 
mid-June  will  probably  be  considerably  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

'  4  •  r 

1  Prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  have  continued  to  climb,  and  in 
arch  were  up  to  the  1948  record  high  for  the  month.  Their  relationship  to 
current  prices  of  Good  grade  slaughter  steers  is  about  average.  However, 

H??  P»1Ce,  gain>  or  feeding  margin,  on  cattle  bought  as  stockers  or  feeders 
his  March  and  sold  next  fall  will  probably  be  smaller  than  in  recent  years, 
trices  of  slaughter  steers  in  fall  months  are  not  expected  to  be  as  high 
this  year  as  last.  Peak  marketings  of  fed  cattle  are  expected  to  be  later 
this  year  than  in  1949,  and  although  a  seasonal  price  advance  will  probably 
begin  about  mid-summer  following  the  present  seasonal,  decline,  it  is 
unlikely  to  carry  prices  to  as  high  a  point. as  was  reached  last  year. 
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The  .erly  sprinc  Pa.b.opop  -  a  T' 

tt.  increase ,  the  flr.t  ”S“»tern  State.  a»4  Missouri.  »° 

r/s  rs  ““-s  -  ij-  -■  °f  i“to’ oprlne 

lambs  were  making  good  progress  on  March  ,1- 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 


1950  Fall  Pig  Crop  Ukely  .to  be  * 
“Little  Larger  Than  1949  Crop 


The  fall  pig  crop  has  increased  eaoh^year^since  th  ^  _^P  5Grcent 

1946.  in  1948  the  inc gj  was'22  percent  larger  than  the  1946 
The  1949  fall  crop  of  37,262,000  P6  that  the  fall  crop  will  again 

vm  be 

than  it  was  in  19bQ  and  19^9*  i/ 


•  «.  ™tin  is  currently  much  lower  than  it  was  a  year 
.  .  The  hog-corn  price  ratio  is  tur  y  an4  a  little  higher  than 

ago,  although  higher  than  in  4>e  spr  |  9  prices  received  by 

„.Lee.  11*.  0»«»4  a  esrii.r  «  W-5)  «° 

farmers,  on  February  15,  ln  ,4,1.1,  to  July  is  expectej  to  averse, 

years  earlier,  11.2.  lhe.ra-cio  ratio  of  12.5  would  be  a  .. 

something  over  12.0-possibly  around  12 .5.  (taLle  l).  - 

little  above  the  long-time  average  rat.o  of  11.5 


In  the  past,  many  producers  who  Panned  ^^L^season^or  the  fall 
lording  to  hog-corn  pricerelationships  h  tQ  the  outlook  for 

crop  would  often  have  profited  by  Givi  6  more  producers 

prices  when  they  would  be  marketing  that  croiw  J  ^  ^  ln  other 

are  likely  to  consider  prospective  tr  persistent  decline  in  hog  prices 

factors  such  as. the  supply  o  ’  i  warning  on  prospects  for  the 

the  past  two  years  has  served  as  G  corn  ls  a  factor  not  present 

future.-  Moreover,  the  allotmen  ®  .  l0  h  price  support  programs  will 

since  early  in  the  war.  Final J »  p  prioes  in  the  spring  and  summer  -of 

be  important  to  -the  01^lo°^  faiAig  crop  will  be  marketed. 

1951,  when  hogs  from  the  1950  fall  pig  crop 


4  f  • 

TT^-hrnarv  1950  for  an  average 
Barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago ^  t  3  wee'ks  of  March  averaged  $16.72. 
)f  $16.85  per  100  pounds,,  and  ^  the  fir  3  ^  pQunds  from  March  1949, 

Che  price  this  March  was  down  about  $3,75  P  ^  1947.  If  the  rate 

■5.25  from  March  1948,  and  more  than  $10.00  irom 

^  ^  ‘  '■  _ _ „  -5^ 


irom  Marcn  - - 

-  -  - — - * - “Tmfi  i  for  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the 

y  Farmers 1  intentions  on  June  1  £°r  *  estimate  of  the  fall  pig  crop 
fall  will  be  reported  June  21.  The  iir 

will  not  be  released  until  December  •  trices  as  guides  for  hog 

2/  A  discussion  of  current  versus  pro ^  ™  v  gS! 
production  was  (given  in  this  Situa  10 
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of  decline  of  the  past  three  years  were  to  continue  another  year,  and  if 
the  price  of  corn  were  to. he  held  up  to  the  loan  price,  the  hog-corn  price 

^+0pi?1the  Sprine  °f  ,1951  woulA  be  below  average.  Based  on  the  analysis 
that  follows,  a  more  likely  prospect  is  that  the  decline  in  hog  prices 

will  he  somewhat  smaller  in  the  next  year,  and  that  corn  prices  will  he 
nearer,  hut  not  fully  up  to,  the  loan  rate.  The  hog- corn  ratio  in  the 
spring  oi  1951  thus  would  he  about  average,  or  slightly  below  it. 


Table  1.-  Array  of  hog-corn  price  ratios  during  March- July, 
and  corresponding  changes  in  number  of  sows  farrowing 

fall  pigs,  1924-1950 


Year 

Hog -corn  ratio, 
March -July  l/ 
United  ; North  Central 
States  :  States 

:  Number  of  ;  Increase  or  decrease  from 
:  sows  : previous  year  in  sows  farrowing 

\  farrowing  :  „  ,  : 

sin  the  fall:  Numter  :  Percent 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

Percent 

1926 

■  18.0 

20.3 

4,330 

391 

9.9 

1942 

16.4 

17.6 

6, 840 

1,305 

23.6 

1949 

15.9 

16.0 

5,726 

568 

11,0 

1938 

15.5 

17.3 

4,517 

672 

17.9 

1936 

14, 9 

16,5 

3,957 

100 

2,6 

1947 

13.8 

14.2 

4,907 

194 

4.1 

1939 

13.6 

15.5 

5,352 

635 

18,5 

1943 

13.6 

14.6 

7,565 

725 

10.6 

1941 

13.3 

14.1 

5,535 

772 

16.2 

1945 

12.9 

14.0 

5,426 

544 

11.1 

1927 

12.8 

13.5 

4,609 

279 

6,4 

1950 

2/  12.5 

2 /  13.0 

— 

1930 

11.8 

13-2 

4,073 

-191 

-4.5 

1929 

11.6 

12.7 

4,264 

-165 

-3.7 

1931 

n.4 

13.0 

4,797  ' 

724 

17.8 

1932 

11.2 

12,6 

5,179 

382 

8,0 . 

1944 

11*1 

12.3 

4, 862 

-2,683 

-39.9 

1933 

10.8 

12.9 

5,207 

28 

0.9 

1925 

10.8 

11.8 

3,939' 

-405 

-9.3 

1946 

10.8 

11.4 

4,713 

-713 

-13,1 

1948. 

•  10.4 

10.4 

5,158 

251 

9.1 

1935 

10.1 

10.8 

3,857 

921 

31.4 

1928 

8.8 

9.4 

4,429 

-180 

-3.9 

1940 

8.5 

9.2 

4,763 

-589 

-11.0 

1937 

8.5 

8.6 

3,845 

-112 

-2.8 

1924 

8.0 

8.9 

4,344 

-1,448 

-25.0 

1934 

6.9 

8.0 

2,936 

-2,271 

-43.6 

V  March -July  is  regarded  as  the  breeding  season  for  the  fall  pig  crop. 
2/  Partly  forecast. 
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This  situation  would  he  the  opposite  of  the  past  -5®^  ^ 
month  since  July  1948  the  ratio  has  been  *1™' on  eff^cienoV  of 

that  profits  from  the  hog  enterprise  would  depend  0 

each  farmer's  production,  and  less  on  an  unusually  n-gn  p 

, -  j-w  ~~~~  the  last  two  years. 


ship,  than  ha3  been  the 


case 


Acreage  Alio tment s  On  Corn  i2. 

Affect  Hog  Production 

in  the  past'  several  years,  corn  production  has  not  lean  subject  to 
controls.  The  price  of  corn  has  been  supported  by  logs  and  puxc  ^ 

agreements  based  on  90  percent  of  par: ity. •  ^^^sed  since  November 
conditions  were  favorable  and  very  Der  bushel, 

SSi?'«pSlbl“fort’ inert. “n  doe  protootien  and  for  good  r.fum. 
from  the  hog  enterprise.  ‘ 

-his hear  ■for  the  first  time  since  1942,  corn  acreage  allotments 

are  in  efS/tTn^e  commercial  corn  area.  Br educes ^^1^ 

.  e  fnr  ^cp  support  on  corn  only  ll  they  navt.  ccmpuie  ^ 

allotments .  Th«  extent  of  compliance  will  have  an  intent  JTtfU  be 
the  size  of  the  1950  60m  crop  and  on  ^tity  °f  c°.  govem- 

available  to  livestock  producers.  It  wili  tnereiore  olJtaln(Sd 

ing  the  size  of  the  1950  fall  pig  crop,  and  the  profits  to 

from  it .  . 

Tf  compliance  with  allotments  should  he  high,  a  large  part  of  the 

1W>  coS  STS  Stored  under  dean  %****» '£*  2SJST.E2,  *e 

available,  and  prices  might  approacn  loan  .ates. 

low,  loan  rates  would  have  less  effect  on  prices.  •  . 

■The  March  15  report  of  farmers’  intentions  indicated  a  planted 
acreage  of  82.8  million  acres  compared  ^7-9  P^ted^t_ 

year.  Nearly  all. the  red* ^ e^coisidhablelom  3* 
age  reduction  was  largest  m  uhe  States  wner.  001  °  wa3 

n reduced  for  commercial  sale.  The  cut  m  acreage  in  »ne  Corn  E 

smaller  than  is  called  for  by  allotments .  On  Marc  t0  allotments. 

number  of  producers  apparently  were  no.  planning 

Corn  Production  at  Average 
""yTelds  Would  be  Smaller 

Than  in  19^9  ... 

If  yields  per  planted  acre  by  States  should  be  the  same  ul4 

1944.-48  average,  2.3  billion  bushels  would  be  produced  .  If. 

H  n.hp  „me  a3  in  1949,  nroduction  on  the  acreage  indicated  by  Maror. 
be  the  same  as  o.u  ±y  -  4-hcr*  -figure  would  be  consider- 

intentions  would  be  3-1  billion  busnels.  Either  figure  wo.x 

able  smaller  than  the  19l,9  crop  of  3-4  billion  busnels. 
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ltn,„  Xt  ,ls  llkely  that  less  corn  will  he  put  under- -loan  or  delivered 
under  purchase  agreement  in  the  -  oov. 

fewer  fanners  will  he  ell  Shi? fnf  w  ■'ear'thfl?  thls  P^tly  because 

yields  ner  acre  «r«ao  >,-•  -  -  t  ans  or  purcnase.  Nevertheless,  unless 

larrer  than  l«~t  v  -  h+P‘  US  to  produce  21  corn  croP  about  as  large  cr 

ient  and  tLie^-r  «r,^nv14Uantlty  °f  C°rn  not  put  ^der  loon  or  ar,ree- 

f5  iL  “hd,n  ln  the  Present  year.  Another  reason- for-  exnectlne  less  "fVw" 
com  to  be  available  next  year  is  that  less  will  be  carded  over  "he 

than^  the  ^near 1  y  eXt-h°C^°^ @r  P-r°mises  to  be  considerably  smaller 

.SS»^°oTS^«r«T of  "“81ea  1948  —  » f™  >*  »■« 

—  I  '  '*  *  f  •  . 

• 

Fanners  may  depart  somewhat  from  their  March  intentions  and  yields 

roLrrh^tl®,1'  -*“•  There  c„  he  no  Jo”’ t,W  a  vc-rv 

°‘  Prlc®0  ':d  supplies  of  com  next  foil,  it  eee.a, 

8  producer.may  be  Justified  in  expecting  corn  prices 
to  be  somewnat  nearer  the  loan 'rate  next  year.  If  yields  are  average  or 

as  Sehoar^Tf^r  rd'1113  ^  °f  heav‘v  harvest  W  not  be  af  high 

exceed  Le  loan  rate  ^  P°°r’  PriCB8-  prC*fbljr  w111  reacil  or  slightly. 

% 

More  Acres  of  Feeds  Other  Than 
(--om  Indicated  b£  Intentions 


Marcn  15  intentions  point  to  an  8  percent  larger  acreage  of  oats, 

24  percent  more  barley,'  24  percent  more  sorghums  for  all  purposes.  3  Per- 

Tfiokq16  mif'  fin,i  P°roent  more  acres  in  soybeans  for  beans  in  WjQ  than 

n  These  increases  will  be  planted  mainly  on  land  diverted  from 

TT’  ^n°at  ®nd  cotton.’  At  average  yields  per  acre  cr  better,  the  supply 

01  feed  from  those  crops  would  be  larger  than  in  1943  and -'would  offset'  ' 
some  of*  the  deduction  in  corn. 


Past  Increase  in 

Pork  Production  Moderate  : 

Even  thougn  annual  pig  crops  have  increased  substantially  the-  last 
jew  years,  pork  production  has  risen  only  slowly  and  pork  consumption  per 
person  has  changed  little.  The  increase  “in  numbers  of  hogs  has  been  almost 
entirely  offset  by  a  decline  in  slaughter  weights  and  by  the. growth  in 
United  States  population.  *  '  *  -  *  ■  - 

*  *  » 

The  annual  pig  crop  expanded  from  '83  millions  in  1946  to  96  millions 
in  1949  (table  2).  The  number  of  "hogs  slaughtered  in  October  1  ^-Septem¬ 
ber  1947,  the  marketing  period  corresponding  to  the  1946  pig  crop  year, 
was  61,265,000;  in  the  current  1949-50  year  about  68, 000  000  will  be 
slaughtered.  Pork  consumption  per  person  was  71  pounds  in  1946-47,  and 
69  and  68  pounds  in  succeeding  years .  It  will  probably  increase  about 
2  pounds  to  70  pounds  in  the  12  months  October  1949-Sept  ember  1950. 


v 
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•Table  2,- 


Plg  crops,  hog  slauehter,  and  pork  production  and 
consumption,  for  corresponding  pig-crop  and  hog- 
marketing  periods,  1946-50 


Year 

Pig  crop _  •  ooiuu®!^; 

-  ~  .  •  Period  : 

Spring  :  Fall  :  Total  :°ctober-  * 
1)  :  2/  :  :  September :s 

s-  :  *  _i/ - L 

1,000  1,000  .1,000  : 

head  head  head  :  * 

1946 

• 

52,392  30,548  82,940:  1946-47  : 

1947 

52,802  31,345  84,147:  1947-48  : 

1948 

51,266  33,921  85,187':  1948-49  : 

1949 

59,039  37,262  96,301:  19^9-50  : 

•  J 

1950 

6/62,500  :  : 

♦  * 

:  commercial  slaughte^^^i^.|£^^j;g--C ^suStlon, 


Number 
-  hogs 


iuu  POi  lV  yq.  WO-uu  w  ^  - - 

Pork^^pr o  due  t i on  -K/  * 

- r  --  ’?  ;  Per 

Total 


Per 

head 


Total  •  person 

t 


1,000  • 
head 

Pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 
■p  ounds  P  ound  s 

61,265 

142.8 

8,751 

10,155  71.2 

60,697 

141.8 

8,605 

10,040  68.9 

62,476 

139.0 

8, 682 : 

10,060  68.1 

5/  68,000 

/136 

5/9,250' 

5/10,500  5/70 

1/  in  b  montns  Degnm-n^  —  x -  •■•••/ 

2/  In  6  months  beginning  June.  .  TWember-November  pig  crop  year. 

3/  Approximate  ^keting  period  correspo  M  ^  muBually  largo  number  of 


LK™  — — «*  —  ”*ter  ot 

hogs  from  the  1949  spring  crop.  ;  .-■4 

%  ssi»  s  to  *»- 

iszzs?  5  *•  — ‘  *»■“»  h“4- 


Demand  for  Pork  Weakens 
in  Last  Three  Years 


Declining  prices  for  hogs  in  the  last  three  consumlrs^  i^c^mes  have 
response  to  a  declining  demand  for  pork  products.  C°*  ....  ~  _  rk 

been  generally  steady,  but  demand  for  all  mea  ,  an  ®  consump- 

has  declined  relative  to  those  incomes .The  retail  value  01  ^  ^  dovn 

tion  in  1947  was  6.4  percent  °  1  more  than  ^  lf  was  acc0unted  for 

S  &T22-  ?0^ef  ^t*“2^14  up  bettor  tbeu  »  tb.t  of  por* 

( table  3 )  • 

Prices' have  declined  more  for  grouts  of^arch  this’ year 

New  York  wholesale  price  of  dr/  And  "bacon  were 

was  less  than  half  the  price  ®a'u  p®doos  0f  hams  and  fresh  loins 

27-30  percent  below  their  March  1947  price.  Price  ,  , 

were  within  18-20  percent  of  their  March  1947  price  stable  4). 

Prices  of  lard  have  fallen  off  most  of  all.  The  New  York  wholesale 
price  was  only  39  percent  as  high  this  March  as  three  ye-rs 
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;T  Me  3.-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  related  to  disposable 
-  •  ...personal  income,  average  1537-Uy  1947-45  - 

■  .  ■■■ _ _ _ '  '  ;  "’o:, 


-  """  '  -1  *  -  -  ,  ••  .  1  * '  *  *  • 

'*7  '  ''Disposable".  Detail  value  of' meat-  consumed.  as  a  percentage 
Year  *  personal  income  .:v — r - - - '  -  °f  disposable:. tncorne  . 

*  m  •  *  t  *  • 


per  person  ;  ‘All  meat  -  ' :  .  '  Beef'  '  *•'  Pork/  . excluding 

■'  — — — •  —  "  :  ~,  v  ■'  •  >z- .  ■  lard 


Average  : 
1937-41  :/ 


Dollars . 

/ 

568  . 


•1947  ;  •  X  :  1,187 

1948  :  ,  :  1,294 

1949  :  1.274 


>1  i 


Percent 

«.  \  •  •»  r 

.  :5.3  ‘i . 

6.4  ' 

6.1  ;  - 
15,6-  


Disposable  income  data  from  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce: 


Percent  7.-.  Percent 

*  *  ,*’  •  '  *  « 

2  *3'  '  •  '  V  i  .  4 


.‘i;. . 


'  '2.9'  rt  •••  >  '  2.8. 
2.9  '■■■  •.  2.6 

-2-T  •  2.. 3 


*  •  *•  t  \  1  *•  m  • 

»  ..  .  *  -  ' ^ "  *  »  •  -  .  ^  *  , 

Table  4.-  Wholesale  price  of  Western  dressed  pork  cuts,.  New  York  and.' 

.average  price  received  by  farmers’-  for  hogs/  March,  •  ..... 

•  1  C*}  O  r~7  11  “V  - •»  X  I  _ _ ..  {  ’ 


Cut 


Pork,  wholesale, 
Kew  York  City  . 
Fresh 


Sparerihs,  half 
Cured 


Bacon,  No.  1,- 
8-10  pound  . . , 
Back,  dry -salt, 


Price  received  by 
farmers 


•  ’  •  "  ■  "  ■  ■  ' — . ■?>•  .1 

#*Price,  per  100  pounds  : 

Price  March 
1950  as  pet.  of 

:  Price  ^relative  to 

;  p  ri c  e  of  1 2: - 1 6lb .  1  oins 

:  March  :  w 

:  1937' -41: 

: average:  ^  ' 

:March  :  March  : 
:  1950  : 1937-41: 
:  1/  : average: 

March 

19,47' 

:  March  : 
:i937-4l: 
:  average : 

• 

March  * 

1947  ; 

Marsh 

1950 

■  :  Dol-  Dol- 

Dol- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per-" 

:•  lars  lars 

•  t 

lars  ■ 

cent  ' 

cent' 

t  : 

cent 

cent 

cent 

* 

17.65  50.52 

*  ✓  • 

'  .41.57 

236 

82 

107 

104 

104 

.  ■» .  1  ■  16,56  -48.62 

■  39,90 

24l 

•  82 

‘100 

100 

100 

ound^  16.54  45.38. 

35,53. 

215': ; 

78 

100 

93 

8  9 

27&  '  : 

86 

76 

83 

87 

l,  : 

- : 3/21. 38  60.75 

1.'  ■  -  . 

49.48 

231 

81  : 

129 

125 

124 

21,15  59.69 

47.87 

22  6 

80 

•128 

123 

120 

1  ,15,18  45.50 

33.37  ' 

•220 

73  ' 

•>92  ‘ 

94 

84 

♦  /  i 

42 .55 

186 

70  - 

•■138 

125 

107 

.  .  .•  :  '  9.52  29.12 

13.70 

144 

47 

:  '57 

60 

34 

9.69  35.96 

» 

14.12 

146 

39 

'-■•59 

74 

* 

35 

.  .  :  '  7.42  .26.50 

1/*  " 

♦ 

,.il 

—  ••  *• 

tm  mm 

-  —  — 

i/  March  1950 -price  is  average  for  3  weeks  ending  March  l8.(  2/  Price  for  3  pounds 
down.  $/  Price  for  Regular,  12-14  pound.  4/  Prime  steam,  in  1-pound  cartons. 

2/  Not  yet  available.  Probably  more  than '$10.00  below  price  in  March  1947. 
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To  some  extent  the  ^ptoSST 

hlgh.  But  fat  cuts  and  “"“^is"»  »S  be  Si.  by  the  ratio. 

as  judged  by  prewar  relation inPMarch  1937-41  and  March  1950  (table  3)« 
of  prices  among  various  cuts  in  Marc  ”4  percent  above 

In  March  1937-41,  hams  and  baconnf°^cf ^f^percent  lower  than  loins, 
the  price  of  12-16  pound  loin*,  ^^^^/loins.  In  March  1947  the 
and  dry  salt  backs  were  price  43  P  .  «c  percent,  but  picnics  and 

premium  for  hams  and  bacon  wasdown  price^elationship  with  loins, 

dry  salt  backs  had  changed  little  and  bacon  had  shrunk 

to  16  percent  .nd  that  for 

dry  salt  backs  to  66  percent.  . 

Of  the  total  pric?  ^^™  f  50  to^toOaay  be°ascribed  to  lower 

“icSior  smses  1  h  rpri::  ‘-‘“^asiy«o 

Sy  weight  and,  in  1947,  ‘bree-fourth.  by  ™lue^and  i/»  of 

lower  prices  for  the  secondary  f< ab  byproducts,  and  $1.00 

the  total  decline  represents  a  smaller  return  f  markI?ine  slaughtering, 
to  $1.50  represents  an  increased  charge  for  all  marketing,  sia  g 

processing  and  distributing  services* 

Beef  Supply  May  Be 
Larger  Next  Year 

Beginning  next  yea!'?  beefT^dexpansSi1inrcattie  nmbe^that  began 
of  increases  in  meat  supplies*  T  p  sunolies  of  cattle  and 

in  1949  will  begin  to  show^P  output  rise.  i. 

uSy  STffS&Sfi  1~*  *»  bbe  liret  ,»«•»;  “ 

1951  is  likely  to  have  some  influence  on  demand  and  price  for  porK. 

Demand  May  Be  Key  to 
Hog  Prices  in  1950- 51 

Average  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  are  lik^y  pig^ro^tlkskyeL^^ 

^IdTe^sorU^  ShXrtZZ  SSSl  change^  supply  of  pork 
per  person,  and  without  any  great  price  depressing  effect. 

on  thi.  basis,  demand  for  ^.^e^pj.^of^-iud 

SgacoS.r9.-  inco.e.  high  £ ^g^bf  Sy 

i’5i„L..e  doe.  not  decline  much  »r. 

slightly  lower  than  in  1950. No  sha  P  tion  ig  now  down  to  a  pre- 

“d  1™..  r“aUo^S?t.  SnJmer^  income.,  the  biggest  pert  of  the 

7.t^  SuSSt“n  dUd  for  hog.  mey  be  approaching  an  end.  ■■ 

A  .lightly  lower  price  for  hog.  *  “Idebtly^higher 

next  year  than  this  would  mean  that  the  g-  P  ^ly  jUSt  below,  the 

ing  season  for  1950  fall  pigs  would  be  down  to,  or  possibly  jus 
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^  average  level,  As  one  major  exception  to  this  appraisal,  in  the 

4.u\uf  ?°0r  C°fn  ye*lds  ln  !950  the  price  of  corn  next  year  would  be  higher 
than  the  loan  rate  and  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  would  be  below  average. 

In  a  longer  outlook,  a  real  problem  is  production  of  the  type  of  hog, 
and  quality  of  pork,  that. will  best  satisfy  consumer  preferences.  Scattered 
reports  on  consumers*  desires  and  price  trends  indicate  a  preference  for 
lean  meat .  There  would  be  an  advantage  in  producing  hogs  that  not  only 
yield  a  maximum  poundage  of  so-called  lean  cuts,  but  would  also  produce  a 
minimum  a  content  in  those  cuts.  Use  of  more  oats,  barley,  byproduct 
feeds,  and  such  forage  as  alfalfa  and  ladino  clover  is  in  the  direction  of 
lean  meat  production,  but  in  a  single  year  and  uncoupled  with  changes  in 
breeding  these  small  shifts  in  feed  will  have  little  noticeable  effect  on 

the  quality  of  pork.  Over  a  period  of  years,  breeding  programs  are  a  major 
possibility  for  a  shift  to  a  leaner  type  of  hog. 


The  fat  content  of  hog  carcasses  can  be  reduced  by  marketing  hogs 
at  light  weights c  The  adjustment  possible  by  this  method  is  rather  moderate, 
because  the  percent  yield  of  fat  by  weight  groups  changes  only  gradually 

and  because  farmers  have  not  generally  found  it  profitable  to  sell  hogs  at 
very  light  weights. 


There  is  a  fundamental  conflict  between  preferences  of  consumers 
for  lean  meat  and  the  special  adaptation  of  midwest  farm  lands  to  culture 
of  corn,  a  fat-producing  feed. 


Hog  Slaughter  Rises  in 
March.  Prices  Slip 

Hogs  from  the  1949  fall  pig  crop  began  to  appear  on  markets  in  March, 
and  weekly  slaughter  increased  slowly  from  its  February  low.  Prices  re¬ 
tained  a  small  margin  above  the  7-market  weekly  guide  to  price  support 

until  the  week  ended  March  18,  when  they  dropped  to  10  cents  below  the 
guide.. 

*.  t  4 

*  < 

A  seasonal  decline  is  likely  in  hog  prices  for  at  least  a  month  or 
two.  During  April  and  May  the  supply  of  hogs  is  expected  to  be  consider- 
ably  larger  than  last  year,  because  the  numbers  of  sows  farrowing  last 
August  and  September  were  respectively  21  and  16  percent  larger  than  in  the 
same  months  of  194#*  From  mid- June  through  July,  supplies  of  slaughter 
hogs  are  likely  to  be  only  moderately  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 


Shipments  of  Stocker  and  Feeder 
Cattle  Continue  Large* 

Prices  Climb  Further 

[  •-  *  %  ^  r  • 

Aggressive  buying  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  is  indicated  by  data 
on  shipments  at  5  markets.  Combined  shipments  at  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  South  St.  Paul  and  Sioux  City  the  3  weeks  ended  March  18  were  11  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices  have  climbed  steadily.  The  average 
price  for  stockers  and  feeders  at  Kansas  City  the  week  ended  March  18  was 
up  to  $25*25  per  100  pounds  from  $21.7&  the  first  week  in  January.  Prices 
this  March  were  about  $1.00  higher  than  last  March  and  nearly  equal  to  the 
record  for  the  month  set  in  194# * 
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■n  <  d  o-f  Stockers  and  feeders  in  March  were  .-not  especially  high  in 
prices,  ox  stocxers  anu  ±  pv  were  approaching  a 

relation  to  March  prices  of  slaughter  steers,  ^  smal1er  than  in  recent 

point  at  which  feeding  margins  Thigh  or  higher  next 

years.  Only  if  prices  of  slaughte  could  the  favorable  margins 

fall  and  .Inter  than  the,  ^Tfcetreni  for  Good 

of  the-last  two  years  to  realised Pc  he  P.lderdhly  dlf f erent ,  fro.  their 

almost  unbroken-  10-month  advance  lasV  year  begiming^^  thlfl  y  ,&r 

of  well-finished  cattle  have  come  later  than  in-1949. 

and  the  peak  in  Sloes  oflefcStle  beginning  in.  mid-summer  is 

Although  a  seasonal  rise  in  pr  in  progress,  prices  in 

S  iSe  a— or  and  fall -y  t.  ld««r  th»  loat  yoar.- 


.  A  ' 


«.  d-«d  for  .tochers  anlfe.der.  ^SffS^SST’jL 

the  strong  demand  for  .Pnalon  In  cattle.mmters.no.  tailing 

seeins  to  he  a  characteristic^  .  P  to  herds  -may-.. continue  to 

P1-  •  P—for  r»«che"^fSd.r  Ptle,  In  .the 

next  yerr  'or  t.o  as  oattle  mmlsre  continue  upward.  -  ,  ;v™!'.7  ' 

As  has  been  true  for  a  number  of  months^  ^^g^^yT^markets 

a  year 'earlier  of  the -feeder  and  f^XThding- March  l6,  the. ^smber-  of 

steers  of  TO-gOO  P»*d.  ™  L "he  Pf  .“pi,  of  larger  n-her. 

of  SSr..IgS  rtoot  gomg  ln  grae,  or  feed  ,1U  .appear  partly,!,  late 
months  of  1950,  hat  .111  also  carry  oyer  Into  muon  of  195.  , ,  ...  ..  .... 

“le  '-littpScS  ■  T- 

and  7  moriths-later,; 1947-5°  •  ; 


Year 

'iarch  price 
of  stocker  and 
feeder  steers 
at  Kansas  City 
"  per;  'lod:  " 
■pounds 

Dollars 

v  *  •  •  ' 

1947 

20.13 

1948 

25.57 

1949 

24.37.  . 

1950 

1/25 .29  '  ; 

»•  f  -  _  _ ,,  „  a  i  ~  il'»  ■  » 

"price  "of  Good  grade  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago. 

- “I  ■  ■  -  3 


..  $ 


..  ‘  -•-  s?n1  .lowing:  0-ctoher _  

“Hargin-'&vsr  Mtbdhl  l  ■  ■ 


Mardh 


• -Margin -uv«x  nax^u.  .  ...  ... 

Price  .price of. etocher, .  W»  tprlc,  fjg*™ 
.  ;  and  feeders .  -  •  •  .  . 


•  Dollars 
24.  05 
26.92 
24.19 


- and  f esd.ers 

"r^Tlsrs-’  :-y  boiiars-  -  p 


3.92 

1.35 

-.18 

'pt 


29.55  9- ^2 


32  ;S4. 6.67; 


29.63 


5.26 


.,,  --'rr  *»*}!  \V  1  5  'i/‘  ‘p.i '-{r\  ...  p.  5-.Y?  PP.‘  t  ■- 

1/25.29  ^  1/27 o7:,:  '  '  1/2 7081- : •  P  :: 

— IP  ^  .....  <•..  .  rrr....  '  ;■  ;  1  .;.  -tv'- _ _ 


implied  from  Livestock-  Marmot-  Neva*  v 

j  Av6r£L0c  for  3  wG©ks,  .©!!&©&:*  M&rch. 
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Slightly  More  Early  Spring 
Lambs  This  Year 


to  be  a^eroen^laraer^han^^t6  princlpal  Pr°ducing  States  is  estimated 

rr  ^■jssts.s:  ex  sr 

rxrxx s  sis* “nrL^rxx tho" s  r»  ^  ~ 

for  1QSO  earl v  Il  l  1  v  ?  from  laat  year>  and  th®  total  lamb  crop 
cvo-n  9  ™  ly  and  late  combined,  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  the  iq4qP 

x  of  “ri)'-“op  ^  ■"*4  p»  wo ....  ls  aw  x:  iti 


in  the  PacificrCoaetaSLlam^/er^malCin8  8°°d  Pro8resa  °a  March  1.  Only 

toXojS. or  Sta  co1  ”ath*r  ntM  erovth  of  f«4d  M 


larger  thalTlasf  veL*^  lamt>S  bef°re  July  1  are  exPected  to  **  somewhat 
.  rge  than  last  Year>  when  severe  winter  weather  delayed  wootpi-i  of  l^iw 

in  some  Western  States.  It  is  likely  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  S5y 

crop  will  be  sold  as  feeders  this  year  than  last.  P  01  the  early 

1949  Wool  Price  30-Year  High; 

Wool  Production  Record  Low 


loiio  Far?el!  received  an  average  price  of  49.3  cents  per  pound  for  wool  in 

19^  ?ro^tioentfmCT  than  the  d948  average  and  the  highest  price  since 

H  °rn  W001  was  21t>'950,000  pounds,  7  percent  less  than 
19^8  production  and  a  record  low.  Cash  receipts  of  107  million  dollars  were 

w««enCf^  1683  than  th°Se  °f  th®  Previous  Year,  since  the  increase  in  price 
s  not  large  enough  to  offset  the  reduction  in  quantity  produced  (table  6) . 

cent  fnnm°fokfti0n^f  ?Ull®d  w°o1  in  19J*9  .•  also  a  record  low,  was  down  22  per- 

lhe  larSe  drop  reflected  the  much  smaller  slaughter  of  sheep 

cron  In  iokoSti/ea3r'  -,nfQdUCerS  marketed  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  lamb 
pin  1949  than  m  1948  and  reduced  their  inventory  numbers  less  than  in 

previous  years.  There  are  indications  that  sheepmen  will  maintain  or  in¬ 
crease  numbers  in  1950. 


Table  6.-  Production,  price  and  income  from  wool,  Uhited  States,  1942-49 


Year 

Sheep  shorn  : 
number  l/  • 

Thousands 

942 

49,287 

943 

47,892 

944 

43,165 

945 

38,763 

946 

34,718 

947 

31,241 

948 

29 , 060 

949 

T-rz - r 

-  26,972 

fleece 


Pounds 


Production  :  Price 
shorn  wool  ;per  pound 


1.000  lb.  Cents 


Cash 

receipts 


: Pulled  wool 
:  production 


1,000  doi  1,000  lb. 


7.88 

7-91 

7.84 

7.94 

8.08 

8.09 

8.05 

8.04 


388,297 

378,843 

338,318 

307.949 
280 , 487 
252,798 
233,924 

216.950 


40.1 

41.7 
42-  4 
41.9 

42.3 
42.0 

48.8 

49.3 


'Includes  sheep  shorn  at  commercial  feeding  yards . 


155,728 
157,825 
143,513 
129 , 122 
118,639 
106,052 
114,072 
106,874 


66,700 
65 , 200 

73.500 

70.500 
61 , 300 
56,600 
46,600 
36,400 
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Selected  Prioe  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


Item 


Unit 


Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 
Chioago,  Choice  and  I 
Good . 


•  ••••••••••••• 


Medium 

Common  . . 

All  grades  . . 

Omaha,  all  grades  . . . 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  ••••*••• 

Cows,  Chicago 

Good  . . . . 

Coiranon . . . . . 

Canner  and  Cutter  •••••»•»••»•» 
Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 
Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City 
Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle . . . . . *  * 

Veal  calves  . *  * 


........ 

» •  •  •  • 

: 

, . . .  : 
....  t 


lars  per* 

1  pounds  * 

27.51 

35.75 

25.61 

36.80 

do. 

1 

23.86 

27.66 

22.99 

28.14 

do.. 

t 

21.45 

-24.13 

20.49 

24.13 

do. 

s 

19.44 

•  21.00 

18.39 

20.44 

dO . 

s 

'23.30 

25.78 

22.25 

25.98 

do. 

* 

22.09 

24.22 

‘ 21 . 34 

24.47 

do. 

• 

• 

21.60 

24.30 

20.68 

24.55 

do. 

: 

: 

18.34 

18.38 

17.52 

17.50 

do. 

.  : 

2/16.04 

16.04 

15.61 

15.50 

do. 

a 

• 

15.20 

14.16 

14.90 

13.98 

do. 

• 

• 

31.83 

30.94 

31.06 

30.66 

do. 

: 

21.70 

23.54 

21.25 

22.94 

do. 

t 

: 

19.35. 

19.90 

18.70  • 

.  19.40 

do. 

♦ 

■  • 

24.70 

23.95 

24.30 

23.30 

Hogs 

Barrows  and 
Chicago 


gilts 


do* 


ISO- 180  pounds . ] 

180-200  pounds . *  " 

200-220  pounds . * 

220-240  pounds  . . . * 

240-270  pounds  . . 

270-300  pounds . * . ! 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


All  weights . . 

Seven  markets  4 [  . . . 1 


Sows,  Chicago  . . . . * 

Prioe  received  by  farmers .,»•»»»••»«»•• * 
Ho^-oorn  prioe  ratio  5/ 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts . . 

Price "received  by  farmers,  all  hogs 


do. 

do. 


21.23 

21.36 

21.15 

20.59 
19.82 
19.06 
19.76 

19.59 
16.45 
19.85' 


16.90 

17.05 

16.98 

16.60 

16.06 

15.60 

16.20 

16.20 

13.55 

15.85 


20.94 

21.14 

20.94 

20.48 

19.81 

19.04 

19.78 

19.50 

16.50 

19.60 


16.51 

16.57 

16.40 

15.94 

15.34 

14.87 

15.54 

15.62 

12.50 

15.10 


Sheep  and  lambs 

Sheep  „  . 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago 

Price  reoeived  by  farmers  . 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chioago  ....< 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choice,  Omaha . . 

Price  received  by  farmers . . . .  do, 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1-910-14*100) . 


Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Steer  -beef  carcass.  Good,  500-600  pounc 
Lamb  carcass.  Good,  30-40  pounds  ..o... 
Composite  hog  products,*  .including  lard 


Average  per  100  pounds 


Average  per  100  pounds  , 
Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Good  grade  . . 

Lamb 

Pork,  including  lard  . 

Index  number  meat  prices 
Wholesale  (1926*100)  . 
Retail  (1935-39*100) 


(BLS) 


•  o  1  ••••••• 


e  •  •  e  • 


34.70 

27.19 

24.13 

21.55 

25.58 
23.97 
24.06 

19.27 

16.59 
14.34 
31.23 
24.13 

20.40 

24.60 


17.30 

17.53 

17.56 

17,25 

16.78 
16.32 
16.85 

16.78 

14.60 

16.60 


:  do.  s 

14.7 

12.5 

15.6 

12.0 

13.0 

:  do.  : 

s  : 

16.-8 

13.7 

17.5 

13.1 

14.3 

:  ! 

:  : 

s  do. 

ii.02 

12.63 

11.19 

12.22 

13.04 

:  do. 

9.20 

'  9.92 

9.24 

9.64 

10.20 

• 

:  do. 

24.52 

24.26 

24.38 

23.20 

25.32 

:  dp. 

24.38 

--- 

23.64 

25.12 

• 

• 

21.70 

22.20 

21.50 

21.60 

22.80 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

316 

296 

309 

286 

306 

• 

• 

: Dollars  per 

* 

:100  pounds 

37.90 

.  43.08 

36.33 

-  43.90 

4^.25 

.  s  do. 

45.89 

6/45.50 

44.88 

45.50 

—  “  “ 

• 

22.28 

17.93 

22.05 

17.40 

18.46 

30.59 

24.62 

30.27 

23.89 

25.34 

25.52 

'  20.90 

25.23 

20.34 

21.47 

35.78 

29.30 

35.38 

28.52 

30.10 

:  Cents 

:  64.4 

... 

60.3 

67.1 

-  -  - 

*  60.4 

— 

59.7 

62.8 

- - 

•  41.6 

— 

40.4 

35.7 

—  -  — 

• 

• 

*•  217.6 

— 

212.5 

208.3 

1 

• 

#  • 

:  220^2 

—  —  — 

217.  .A- 

Situation,  February  1950. 


2/  Cutter  and  Common,  . 

3/ Average  for  prices,  of  Cutter  and  Common,  and  of  Canner  (Low  Cutter;. 

%/  Chioago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and 
15/  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

%]  Price  for  January  only. 


S.  St.  Paul. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistic 


S  for  meat  animals  and  meats  1/ 


Meat  animal  marketings 
Index  number  (l935-39slOO) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 
8  Com  Belt  States 
Cattle  and  calves 
Sheep  and  lambs  ....... 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspeotion 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . 

Calves  ........ . 

Sheep  and  lambs . . 

Hogs . . . 


Pounds 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Average  live  weight  per  head ' 

Cattle  . 

Calves . . . .....,*.**** 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Hogs . . . i  ^  ’ 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head  . . 

Veal,  per  head 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  . .  .*  .*  .*  .*  *  *  ’  .*  do  * 
Pork,  per  head  3/ . .  do] 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  3/:  do. 

Lard,  per  head . . . “  .  d  * 

P!r  d?°  pounds  live  weight'.*!:'  do! 
Total  production  :imiio 

oeef  . . . . .  , 

Veal .  . P°rads 

Lamb  and  mutton .  .  j_* 

Pork  3/  . .  d0* 

I*rd  7...  . . .  d0> 

. . . do. 

• 

rotal  commercial  slaughter  4/  ! 

Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  .  *1,000 

calves . ;head 

Hogs . do* 

Total  production  ' . 

Beef .  -Million 

Veal  . . : pounds 


• 

• 

:  138 

: 

144 

123 

198 

122 

• 

S 1,000 

: 

: 

• 

• 

169 

229 

249 

227 

72 

74 

133 

119 

112 

112 

• 

• 

:  do. 

:  do. 

:  do. 

: Percent 
• 

2,120 

960 

2,280 

9,496 

8 

2,04l 

908 

l,94l 

10,035 

994 

476 

1,046 

4,080 

8 

1,103 

465 

1,077 

5,844 

10 

939 

443 

863 

4,191 

Lamb  and  mutton 

Pork  3/ . 

Lard . . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


935 

191 

97 

253 

537 

106 

49 

l4o 

56 

39 

15 

1,132 

101 

103 

1,326 

369- 


2,943 

1,644 

2,480 

11,692 

1,501 
175 
111 
1, 615 
420 


2/ 

% 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

§/ 

2/ 

g/ 

£/ 

2/ 

2/ 


993 

139 

102 

244 

539 

105 

48 

137 

56 

36 

15 


2 /  1-,  098 
2 /  95 

2/  92 

y  1,374 
362 


990 

130 

98 

290 

542 

100 

46 
138 

55 

38 

15 

536 

47 

48 
563 
157 


993 

196 

100 

247 

539 

109 

48 

133 

56 

37 

15 

592 

50 

51 

304 

215 


% 

s/ 

s/ 


993 

181 

103 

24l 


2/  :  939 

2/  101 

I 

2/ 

2/ 


2/ 

% 

2/ 

2/ 


48 
136 

56 

35 

15 

906 

49 
4l 

570 

147 


old  storage  stocks  first  of  nxmth 
Beef . 

Veal . *  *  *  *  * . *  ° ' 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork  . . 

Total  meat  aj 


lua. 


meat  products 
'or  most  series 


pul 


•  t  •  •  • 

Lee 


February  estimated  from  weekly  data. 
f  Excludes  lard. 

1  insP©cted,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

U^es  flocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products, 
•  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


atistical  Appendix  -bo  thii 


1,374 

1,510 

••  M 

811 

802 

_ 

1,136 

1,169 

_ (. 

5,121  . 

7,024 

— 

708 

778 

83 

87  ’ 

_  _  _ 

51 

55 

697 

954 

m,  m* 

180 

244 

— 

151 

121 

130 

112 

20 

16 

13 

11 

22 

14 

14 

13 

589 

474 

583 

574 

889 

729 

890 

817 

*  iU-buation 

■»  February  1950. 

canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 


U.  S.  department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  d.  C. 
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BAE -IMS -37“3/ 50-5500 
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payment  of  postage  $3^0 
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Fewer  Cattle  Imported  From  Canada 
~  in  19^9  Than  in  19^8 

Tn  1949  Imports  of  cattle  from  Canada  numbered  433,000  head, 

"  sr-*s  “ss,  cS4sf  ^  — 

Canada  in  1949  than  in  1948. 

~  ttlp  imnorted  from  Canada  in  both  1948  and  1949 
The  number  of  cattle  imporuea  ix  before  the  war 

was  well  above  the  number  in  prewar  years. .  ^  .  In  those 

cf  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that  country. 

imports  or  cm.  fro.  Canada  In  tte  S  Zl 

TSIZX. '  —JlTTol  ££* 

io  doonno,  total  1950  Imports 
from8Canada  may  be  smaller  than  the  1949  total. 
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The  nurr.ber  of  steers  slaughtered  has  fluctu¬ 
ated  rather  sharply  from  year  to  year  but  has 
traced  a  rather  steady  upward  trend.  Slaughter 
of  cows  and  heifers  has  shown  smaller  year-to- 
year  changes  but  more  pronounced  cyclical 
variations.  The  number  of  breeding  stock  slaugh¬ 
tered  each  year  is  significant  in  cycles  of  total 
cattle  numbers. 

In  1949,  slaughter  of  steers  under  Federal 


inspection  was  up  1.3  million  from  1948,  and 
slaughter  of  cows  was  down  by  1.1  million.  To 
date  in  1950,  slaughter  of  both  classes  has  been 
slightly  below  the  same  months  of  1949*  Steer 
slaughter  in  1950  may  not  total  greatly  different 
from  1949.  Cow  slaughter  may  also  be  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  and  its  rather  low  level  will 
make  possible  further  increases  in  cattle  num¬ 
bers  in  the  next  few  years. 
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T  H  E  AV_._8_,_0  C'K  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 
Approved. by  the  Outlook  snd  Situation  Board,  April  24,  1950 

SUMMARY 

Itlo'h  ZZZZZZZlZTt”  “*p““  Su 

to  be  slaughtered  this  year  '  sinceVsmah  ^  S°Wf*  however>  are  likelj 

the  sows  farrowinp*  in  the  soring  i  <s  nv  i  6£  -?®roenta£e  than  last  year  oi 

farrowing.  Prices  «?  h ^  \  7  t0  be  carried  over  for  fall 

rices  of  heaiy  hogs  may  be  discounted  fairly  sharply. 

iz  s?  Liwi*  =*»- 

and  moved  it. forward.  6  I^rZ^ '.SloST^IeSST 


hogs. 


announcement  has  been  made  of  a  new  price  support  program  for 


11  Corn^elt  States ^Dril1*!  ^ttle  and  oRlves  were  reported  on  feed  in 

year  earlier  was  heater  than  ihaf^  **  Th*  inCrease  ""»*  a 

feeder  placements °since ll  7,  ’  reflectinS  mainly  larger 

sr^-,T£s  2  S  £“ 5 » - ~d 

seasonally^to 

edapfpfeed6by  rtS^'thTSi ■  ■  *£“£  ^  ^  4  ^ 

summer  or  earlv  >*n  h  I  P*  At  their  Peak  expected  in  late 

higher  then  tt  tte™™.  £ 

prices  of  1949  ,,hieh  ,,.r.  recorded  ohscli,  1.“* ^  ^ 

„  Pi-ices  of  lower  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  and  of  stocker  and 

They  are^xpected  to^decli^  reaohed  their  highest  point  for  the  soring, 
y  are  expected  to  decline  seasonally  during  the  surimer.  ‘ 

April  lfS1n  lexas6andmSlTfore  “  ^raliy  good  condition  on 

further  nro^ress  a4er  i  W°  major  ?roducin6  States,  their 

good  feed.  &rly  hi  !  n  \ tfD  6d  °n  arrival  °f  rainfa11  to  insure 

year  than  in  1949.  ^r0  a  ^  e  marketed  somewhat  earlier  this 
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Re^urn8  fom  lamb  feeding  this  vdnter  apparently  averaged  lower 

8  )l;r  earner  but- about  the  same  as  the  general  level  of  _  recent 
trail  a  \0ar  Of-. i ci  >1  u  >>>14-  f-ppdinp’  "margins  were 

i::;er!e1orthf  ^Snd'yeL^n'a'rew^a^s  sold  in  Uaroh  brought  a 
muon  higher. price  than  those  so id  in  December. 

j. Vi p  Bq„,e  volume  of  meat  was  produced  conmercially  in  January- 
About.  trs  same  voixobboi.  07?  1949.  Consumption  per  person 

Kerch  this  year  as  m  -ne  s  o  *  ,  consumed  in  the  Jannary- 

epparently  was  nearly  equal  to  the  67, 5  pounus  oonaunsd  n  d  to 

March  period  last  year.  ^oSv  iTS. fourth  quarter, 

exceed  corresponding  periods  of  last  year ,  Due  gn  y  rate  of 

is  the  increase  likely  to  be  large  epaugn  to  provide  p.  hig.  . 

consumption  per  person* 

.  v :  REV  IEW  A1TD  OUTLOOK  v.  . 


.  i  *,» 

Ho g  Slaughter  at  or  Hear  ' '  ,  ■ 

Season  High;  Prices  -Steady 
in’ Apr  il  , 

=  Hog  marketings  picked  up  the  middle  of  April  after  dedining  from 
their  hi *h  level  at  the  end  of  March.  However,  ohe  s laugh 
1  044  000  the  week  ended  April  22  did  not  reach  the  mark  of  1.111* 
art  the  last  week  of  March.  At  the  end  of  April i - slaughter  was  probably. 

at  or  near  the  season  high* 

Producers  apparently  rushed  many  fall-born  h°S®  to  move- 

anticipaticn  of  the  ending  of  price  supper-  on  ^*2*^86630^1  peak 
ment  had  the  effect  of  spreading  out  and  moving  forward  the  sea-on  p 

m  I  « 


Oi 


marketings  and  slaughter* 


Early  marketings .probably  also  minimized  the  seasonal  decline  in 
•  „«  Prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  averaged  around 

Sie!oO  'per  100* pounds  through  most  of  April,  only 

al  high  in  February.  'Since  marketings  are  likely  to  start  declmi  g 
seasonally,  prices  may  soon  begin  to  rise.  .  • 

About  t7  3  million  pies  were  saved,  last  tall,  10  percent  more 
than  in  the  fall  of  1948.  A  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in  num  er 
sa^dtas  been  offset  by.  lighter  average  slaughter 

gilts  received  at  7  markets  in  Ifr.roh  .averaged'-  only. 232  pounas,  x8  poun 
li enter  than  in  March  1949.  In  April,. however,-. weights  increa-ed 
steadily,  and  in  the- first  3  weeks  of  the  month  averaged  8  pounds  lighter 

than  a  year  earlier.  ■*  ;  .. 

The  effect  of . the  lighter  'slaughter  weights  has  been  a  smaller  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year  in  output  of  pork,  and  less  reduction  m  prices,  . 
than  would  otherwise  have  occurred  from  the  larger  pig  crop. 
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August  and  Sfetoir'bor^ftrrowinrs*11^^^  °r°Pi  +&Sf  f*11  TOS  confined  to 
additional  farrowing*  torefeber*wi  +h  r®°u1t  0{  this  bunching  of  the 
weights,  the  number  of  ho^f^ Tr  ^  I  rJ‘9edLnS  Period  for.  lighter 

exceed  comparable  weeks  last  year  a^earlv' as '  Md®ral  “sPs°tion  tegan  to 
Slaughter  of  5,020  000  h-^sH  rnrior  r*  a  -  ^)e  seconc*  week  in  February. 

cent  larger  thiu  ^S^  in^arch  1949^  ^  M  16 

April,  and  slaughter  in  Mev  PrH  i  ...April  slaughter  was  above  last 

«...  it „» v2*S  **,?  %.T, ?s  *>»  l«  «“"* 

STS 

cr^sli-J  lVl%?ZV?'thrr'  If  *>'  only°rZlimiLe 

sows  will  bo  slaughtered  this  l(t  ^Ui°n 

barrows^ndhgiUriyfb!hex^Jd0?  f°^  slauShter  *»WU°s,  prices  of 

summe rr  Their  seasonal  adva-cT  °  riS°  ,eason^lly  through  mid-or  late- 
w„r„  seaoonal  advance  may  oe  as  large  as  average.  Prices  of 

SOvrs  v<3>11  la^ely  co  weaker  than  usual  in  relation  f,  *  Z  of 

Silts, '  whLh  i*9r^t\?ZZ  nalS  •SifSKSn0'  barr°WS  &nd 

sane;  Prices  of  all  heavy  hogs  will  £  affscied^l^rS^^f 


on  hogs® 


There  has  been  no  announcement  of  a  new  program  for  price  support. 


O 

o 


lter.  ££  finished  Cattle  Increases: 


— r-:_2J?.  Spreads  Between  Grades  Become 
More  Harrow  ’  —  — —  — — 


and  up  tf?h*  eir^y  *1  ^  thi®  year  has  been  than  last  year 

d7  k,;;le  end  of  -iarch  an  exceptionally  small  part  was  of  ^11  finish 
s cl  led  oavble  p’redDnrr  finn^  r»r*  -r  *  . x  °  ■"’“ii  nni&n- 

received  at  h  v-jwolf  '  ,  ?r  ?  r*  In  A?rlli  the  number  of  Good  steers 

steers  iemainersc^oer^  lpr^l.!^!^^11^  but  W’  and  Prime 


spreads  between  trades 'continued  finished  cattle  were  marketed,  price 

Common  steers  at  Chicap-o  vhioh  was  *10*00*-  #?ipmd  between  Good  and 
of  Januanr  i.ad  sbfT  hio.nwas  ,10.00  per  100  pounds  the  first  week 

(Table  1.)'  h!in  $5,0°  fch«  wek  ended  April  20. 

the  next^month  is  expected  in 

near  their  seasonal' ^kk  and  Will  *1%  ? *at  ,prioes^  Wr  grades  are 

C-ood  and  better  cattf;  a^e  likl’v  t,  T  '“T6  th*  su™er>  but  P^oes  of 
seasonal  advance  sometime  in  ’midsuLar!  ^  f'™ard  before  beginning  a 
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Table  1.- 

Price  per 

100  pounds 

slaughter;  by  grades. 

Week 

Choice 

-  *» 

• 

ended 

and 

:  Good 

Prime 

• 

Dollars 

Dollars 

January  5 

37.59 

29.18 

12 

37.20 

28.35 

'  19 

36.60 

26.11 

26 

35.14 

27.54 

February  2 

35.43 

27.48 

9 

34.78 

27.26 

16. 

35.03 

27.18 

23 

33.10 

26.95 

March  2 

32.97 

27.30 

9 

32.83 

27.49 

16 

31.89 

27.31 

23 

31.94 

27.15 

30 

31.71 

27.40 

A  p  ri  1  6 

31.37 

27.44 

13 

31.39 

27.39 

20 

30.20 

27.18 

Grade 


Medium 


Common 


All 

grades 


Dollars 

24.25 

24.24 

24.37 
23.85 

24.00 

23.79 
24.21 
24.14 

24.38 
24.47 
24.44 
24.46 

24.79 

24.81 

25.07 

24.92 


Dollars  Dollars 


19.23 

20.03 

20,86 

20.83 

20.65 
21.16 

21.48 
21.37 

22.09 
22.20 
22.07 
21.89 
22.  51 

22.66 

22.71 

22.48 


26.55 
26.24 
26.21 
25.34 

25.61 

25.55 
25.64 
25.42 

25.61 
25.85 
25.68 
25.87 
26.29 

26.47 

26.60 

26.60 


Eight  Percent  More  Cattle  on  Feed  in 
Corn  Belt  April  JL  This  Year  Than  Last 

On  January  1,  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  in  11  Corn 
Belt  States  was  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  number  ior 
the  entire  United  States  was  slightly  larger  and  a  new  record  for  the  • 
date.  During  the  January-March  period.  United  States  cattle  si aught . 
was  short  of  last  year,  because  more  of  the  cattle  on  feed  were  of  iig 
weight  and  due  to  remain  on  feed  longer,  and  Decause  slightly  fewer  co  s 
were  slaughtered.  In  the  same  period,  shipments  of  feeders  and  stockers 
into  the  Corn  Belt  outnumbered  those  of  a  year  earlier  by  the  large 
margin  of  33  percent.  As  a  result,  on  April  1  the  gain  oyer  last  year 
in  number  on  feed  in  11  Corn  Belt  States  was  8  percent.  Apparently,  the 
number  for  the  United  States  also  was  larger  this  April  than  last. 

A  larger  number  than  last  April  was  reported  on  feed  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
South  Dakota  showed  no  change,  and  Minnesota  and  Kansas  indicated  sli^tiy 

fewer  on  feed  this  April. 

In  California,  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  April  1  was 
estimated  at  42  percent  above  last  year.  Most  of  these  cattle  were  due 
to  be  marketed  in  April  and  May. 
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w  ^4.-  °f  the  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  April  1:  a  smaller  nro- 
c210nHlifer!eer  this/^r  than  last  -  67  percent  compared  with  71  per- 
las^vear  PrlSedo111  per°ent  °f  the  total  this  J^r,  16  percent 

April  1949,  °S  V6r6  21  percsnt  thls  year>  compared  with  12  percent  in 

there  th®  C°rn  ®elt  ’  indicate  that  of  the  cattle  on  feed 

„  ,  jprll»  58  percent  will  be  marketed  after  July  1.  Last  vear 

theferrePlTed+t0  ^  °nly  51  peroent  until  after  that  date.  From’ 

inEs  of  fed  cattleayn?  ex^otei  th&t  the  seasonal  increase  in  market- 
qiS  f  d  cattle  Wl11  continue  to  be  later  this  vear  than  last 

Slaughter  of  fed  cattle  will  probably  be  about  equkl  to  a  year  elrlier  ' 

sum>nerPandefan"  &  ^  1&St  year  durinS  ™cb  the 

evrPr-f-J^CeiS  L  G°0i  and  better  grades  of  cattle  at  the  seasonal  peak 

same  Sme  ?a!t  “"““S  0r  6arly  fal1  are  likely  to  be  higher  than  at  the 
of  late  1949  H°WeJ?r«  bhey  maJr  not  he  equal  to  the  best  prices 

is  diqfirm-M  *  Profpeotive  pattern  of  top-grade  cattle  prices  in  1950 

Auvuit  fnL  7  dlPferent  from  last  year ' s  gradual  advance  from  February  to 

iS  Jtl  by  a  rapld  rise  in  the  fal1’  price  Prospects  for  the 

rest  of  this  year  are  generally  favorable  despite  the  large  cattle 

animSseLlTbe  lLJraiSe  °f  dndications  that  supplies  of  other  meat 
nimals  will  be  little  larger  than  last  year.  In  1950  as  in  1949  laree 

Lr  reL°  v?r&SS  °abtle  probably  will  be  retained  on  farms  and  ranches 
e  .f!y  °f  thS  nShter  eights  going  on  grain  feed 

iLlh  Vf  t LS-  W1  1  probfbly  be  only  moderately  larger  than  last  year,  and 
much  of  the  increase  will  be  in  sows. 

Sheep  Slaughter  Above  Year 
Earlier  in  April 

sheer  ■  f°r  the  first  3  weeks  indicate  that  the  number  of 

wn<5  ?.  d  1  ™bs  slaugntered  m  April  was  larger  than  in  April  1949.  This 

/LSt*  m0nth  f,ln°e  September  1948  that  slaughter  of  this  species 

this  Anri  ?r  m°nth  °f  the  previous  3™r.  The  larger  slaughter 

iL!  1  refult®d  fr°m  a  more  nearly  normal  seasonal  pattern  of  market- 
1949  ¥p  spring  than  last.  April- Hay  marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  in 
1  49  were  unusually  small  relative  to  the  general  level  for  that  year. 

, .  Sheep  and  lamb  marketings  have  been  somewhat  early  this  year. 

marker  amL  Werf  m?3?d  b?  feedlots  early  last  fall,  and  fed  lambs  to 
...  lr  y  ear  y  this  winter.  In  late  March  and  most  of  April, 
marketings  were  especially  large  from  the  Southwest  where  good  condition 

ebe  6  L!ep  afd  lafbs  and  the  drying  ranges  were  factors  combining  to 
step  up  the  rate  of  marketings. 

3beep  and  lambs  have  been  marketed  at  record  heavy  weights  this 
year.  The  average  weight  of  103.5  pounds  for  Federally  inspected 

\F  February  was  a  hiSh  for  all  months  since  records  began  in 
The  March  average  was  down  only  slightly,  to  103.1  pounds. 
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slaughter , of  shoe?  end  lambs,  *or  ct.e^-rr  .  csrcenfcage 

« '-.rconV  ^lerjh^in  on  January  1  in  the  number 

{t*lTZ n  >*™s  and  ranches  ' end-:  about  the  same  as  the  7  percent 

or  8xi  s*>.ecp  on  ,  m,,  slaughter  has  been 

reduction  in  sheep  and  u-aidbs  on  o.eed.  *  "  *  . ntainin^  numbers  better 

reduced  enough  to  indicate  that  producers  are  ma-n. -ax*  *  noxt 

this'  year  than  m  l-  lp*  *“  0,,r  .  ending  the  reduction 

rtMtfwrastt »«sswi  -  - 

down  45  parcel. t  from  their  peak  in  January  l?4nt 

1  •  /  .  .  •- 

Early  Lambs  in  Oer.erelly 

Good~Conditio I  April  1  '  '  ' 


'  ..  Earl/  lambs  were  in  generaUy  good  condition^on  Aprii^l^although^ 

their  progress  during  March  vane  J  reS^°  '  ^y,at  prevented  maximum 
and  teed  were  5„od  ««.  f» aool,  — 
use  of  pasture  in.  some  localities.  In  ^  ^  ^  March 

weather  retarded  feed  development  In  .a  orn^a,^.^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

rains  improved  ranges,  early  lam  *  *  S,  ,.  •,  ^  wero  still  in  good 

Texas,  dry  weather  reduced ^the^ee  JJPpy^  .and- California,  con-  . 

t inue d^ go o d^ development  of  iambs'after  April  1  depended  on  arrival, of 
rainfall  to  insure  good  feed.  . 

exbocted  to  be  marketed  earlier  tills  ,w  than 
ixi,  jS  iafnlL^tton  1.  in  *  M.  •«***.  *•"  ■“**»*<* 
will-  probably  be  delayed*  . 

Returns  from  Lamb  Reeding 

Lower  TliTs  Winter  .  ,•  >•  ’ 

w,  *r”!LS«”  ■S”.1r"Lr£o*.“prri“!n^riL;r";»ii^ha 

'£**•"¥  ?“5Ln  S^SlfS?«S!  brought 

.average,  last  n.a^l  whan  m  ,,  lower  feed  costs  offset  a 

a  little  less  this  winter  t nan  last.  However,  lower  ‘® 

part  of  the  ,  reduction  in  price  margin.  -■  U* bie  ■ 

turns  to  •  individual  farmers  probab ly  varied  S^eatly  from  these 

averages.  Qo-jt*  ar.  ta.  iro  f0-' feeders  who  marketed  fed  lambs 

in  W~ua~v-Mnrch  than  in  December- January.  Prices  o*  Good  end 
slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  rose  from  ^21.91  P«  WO  the 

§26.88  in  March,  an  increase  that  was  much  greater. tnan  ave.age 

season* 


xvS 


Ran re  Conditions  Poorer  in  March 
,„e,  feed  cbnditiorS 

hootae-r.  Great  Flains  and  the  Southwest,  and  growth  o  new  d 

in'  the  '  Korthern  Greet  Plains  ..  well  «.  in  the  Borthwest.  Ct  tl.  and 
sheep  came  through  the  winter  in  good  flesh  and  losses  were  liah  .  J 

were  still  in  averoge  or  better  condition  on  April  1. 
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Table  2.-  Average  prices  and  values  of  important  items  affecting  returns 

from  lamb  feeding,  1944-45  to  1949-50 


Item 

’  1944-’  1945- ! 

!  1945  !  1946  : 

•  •  : 

1946- 

1947 

1947- 

1948 

1  1948- : 

:  1949  : 

:  : 

1949- 

1950 

•  Dol.  Do 1 . 

• 

Pol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Price  per  100  pounds  of  Good  and 
Choice  slaughter  lambs,  Chicago,  : 

Dec  ember- March . . 15e93 


15.12  23«34  23.83  25.72  24.33 


Direct  subsidy  to  producers,  per 
100  pounds  . . 


0  2.25 


0 


0 


0 


Price  per  100  pounds  of  Good  and 
Choice  feeder  lambs,  Omaha, 
September- December  • 


12*  44 


14.56  17.73  21.29  22.90  23.16 


Price  per  bushel  received  by  • 

farmers  for  corn.  North  Central  :  * 

States,  October-iviarch . 0.993  1.036  1.292  2.222  1.190  1.093 

• 

Price  per  ton  received  by  farmers  : 
for  alfalfa  hay,  loose.  North  : 

Central  States,  October-iviarch  ...;  18.12 


15.93  1/23.00  1/25.00  1/25.25  ^21. 6' 


Market  value  at  Chicago  of  Good 

and  Choice  85  poynd  slaughter 
lambs 


Subsidy  credit  . . . . 

Market  cost  at  Omaha  of  60  pound  : 


Margin  of  market  value  per  lamb 


► 

* 

Total 

value 

► 

►  * 

• 

* 

13.54 

• 

* 

12.85 

19.84 

20.26 

21.86 

20.68 

0 

1.91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7.46 

8.74 

10.64 

12.77  ' 

13.74 

13.90 

2.48 

2.59 

3.23 

•  5.56 

2.98 

2.73 

1.36 

1.19 

1.72 

1.88 

1.89 

1.63 

11.30 

12.52 

15.59  • 

20.21 

18.61 

18.26 

2.24 

2.24 

4.25 

.05  . 

3.25 

2.42 

Prices 


2/ Does  not  ,  irom  price.  p*id  for  baled  alfalfa  hay,  U.  S. 

overhsn^  yclude  purchasing  or  marketing  expenses,  labor  cost,  death  losses 
dH  a  costs  op  costs, of  other  feed  ingredients,  or  credits  for  manure  Th** 

region  ^(TdcTnot 'necess  f°i  thelai?*- feeding  season  for  the  North  Central 
feeders.  '  y  coincide.  with  the  experience  of  individual 
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January-March  Commercial  Meat  - 

Production  About  Same  as  La  st  Year; 

YeaFTTotal  To" Be  Larger  Than  1949  •  - . . 

„  j.  j  ^  072  million  pounds  in  the  first 

,  CTi9C55aiaseoniri2  SHion  pounds  smaller  than  production  in  . 

quarter  of  lc/50  v.as  only  J.c  ^  as  down  4  perCent  from  a  year 

earliefforaS,  I'peSeS  for  veal,  and  4  percent  for  l«nb  and  mutton. 

Pork  production  was  up  4  percent.  (Table  5.)  ^ 

Commercial  production  in  January  was  about  .equal  to  -that ;  of  ^ 

January  last  year.  February  slauSh^"  ' ’^1949  Lid  S  l/Z  percent  less  J  •  • 
meat  animals  was  smaller  is  year  nroduction  of  both  lamb -and  mutton  i 

K  ss-,1:  ss-rsrtsiS”'  .  ** 

cent  gain# 

Consumption  of  meat  per  .person  in  January-fcrch  As  tentatively  " 

'  estimated  as  very  nearly  equal  to  the  37.5  pounds  consumed  m  the  same 

quarter  of  1949#  . 

The  rise  in  meat  production  in  March  .to  .a  .point  substantially.  - 
above  1949  probably  signals  the  beginning  .of  a  slightly^  ig  er  P 
meat  production  for  the  spring  and  summer -this. year  ' April. 
likely  that  about  as  much  beef  and  more  pork  wil  p 
«  id  in  July- Sent  amber  I960.  th„  in  lit 

of  .11  in  the  third  quartan. 

^fL^naS."  of  thia  year.  »“ 

probably  b,  un  from  l.at  year  and  coition  of  all  »«t  P  / 

be  larger  by  1  pound  or  more  than  the  37.4  P°^ds  1  J  paunds,  above  the 
are  that  total  .1950  consumption  per  parson  to.11  be.  X  ■  P 

145  pounds  consumed  in  1949. 

. World  Cattle  Humber's  Increase  ...  ..  . 

in~ 1949  to  Set  New  Record 

World  cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1950  wer®  mll- 

n-p-p-if'p  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  e.t'7/1  million  , 

'  Son  or  1  nercent  Ire  than  in  1949  and  28  million  or  4  percent  more  than 
hVp  1936-40  average.  Largest  increases  in.  1949  were  in  Asia,  Europe, 

•  &  str 

'  America  ^d  Srica.  An  improved  feed  situat  ^ 

and  veal  in  most  parts  of  the  world  encouraged  cattle  raisers  to  exp 

their  herds#  .  •  ”  ’  / 

-  .  . mug  1950  cattle  numbers  in  North- and  South  America'nreup_ 17  per^ 

'  omt  their  1936-40  i»  *frt~  «*  Australia- Dew  Zealand 

respectively  10  and  8  percent  larger  than  m  that  premar  peri  ,  . 

"Asia,.  Europe,-' and.  the  Soviet.  Union  are  2  to  6  percent  smaller.  •  ...  . 

A  moderate  further  increase  in  cattle  numbers  is  expected  in  1950. 
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Table  3,-  Commercial  meat  production.  United  States,  by  quarter- years 

1346  to ’  .first  quarter  I960 


All  meats 


Year 


1946 

1947- 

1948 

1949 
1960 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


January- 

March 


Million 

pounds 

5,839 

5,419 

5,026 

5,084 

5,072 


278 

310 

292 

273 

263 


2,802 

2,369 

2,285 

2,345 


April- 

June 


July- 

Septeraber 


Ootober- 
Eec  embe  r 


2,434 


Million 

pounds 

4,440 
5 , 008 
4,650 
4,573 


Million 

pounds 

4,409 

4,840 

4,296 

4,731 


Million 

pounds 

5,831 

5,912 

5,480 

5,472 


252 

336 

321 

287 


376 

421 

365 

345 


423 

426 

352 

335 


Lamb  and  mutton 


1946  : 

280 

223 

212 

1947  : 

198 

190 

182 

1948  : 

185 

153 

T83 

1949  : 

158 

113 

153 

1950  : 

151 

231 

209 

205 

161 


fork  excluding-  lard 


2,165 
2 , 001 
2 , 06  3 
1,914 


1,630 

1,744 

1,560 

1,809 


2,637 

2,697 

2,614 


Year 


Million 

pounds 

20,519 

21,179 

19,452 

19,860 


\  * 

Beef 

2,479 

1,800 

2,191 

2,540 

9,010 

2 , 

2,481 

2,493 

2.580 

10,096 

c  , 26 4 

2,108 

2,188 

2,309 

8,869 

2 , 308 

2,224 

2,259 

2,424 

2,251 

9*242 

Veal 

.1,329 

1,493 

1,330 

1,240 


946 

779 

731 

585 


9,234 

8,811 

8,522 

8,793 


Tier  Id  Ho  g,  Nunb8rs_  Hi  so 
~~~7  Percent  in  1349 

_  t  |T  r. _ nj  _  m-'mmm*  »  +■***’"*> 

vnrJd  To-  nuirbers  were  estimated  at  279,400,000  head  on  January  1 
,  ..  a  o^' Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.  The  increase  of  17  mil 

SJX3-S*T*^S*,S.  IMS,  —  l«f-*  6—*"  >  P~*~  »— * 

Jr^t ;i,w'  to  "within  4  potent  of  th.  UM.40  «vor.g.. 

Th.  largest  numerioel  i~r.J..»  in  '»g  nn*^  ^''Sr'lSoS 

and  tH  Soviet  Union  was  still  less  than  prewar,  as  was  that  m  Asia  and 
p  s  ^  <  r  a  1  i  a-  r  ■  ew  Zeal  and  & 

In  1950,  increases  in  hog  numbers  are  likely  m  Europe  and  thio  ,  , 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  in  several  other  -..r^as • 

World  Sheep  Numbers  Also 

"Rise  in"  1949  ‘  ..  .  . 

_Jfclig mm  mi  mm—rw* 

World  numbers  of  sheen  also  increased  in  1949,  but  by  a^sm^ler 
pe”c enters  then  did  numbers  of  cattie  and  nogs.  Tne  gai 

1  percent  in  1949  brought  the  7Je  e^  ?hZe  estimates  are 

heed  which  is  2  percent  below  the  19^6-40  a/e.r^s. 
made* by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

Australia,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  India  were 
countries  reporting  substantial  increases  last  year. 

the  Soviet  ^n-^:1i”aSv??he  1936-40  average.'  Urge  declines 
countries,  x.  _  .  .  a  in  ArK entire  and  Uruguay,  where  drought 

ip‘d"S”i5»  1.41UPPC...  *™PM* 

in  Turkey  also* 

C-enerallv  favorable  grazing  conditions  and  high  prices  for  wool, 
lamb  and  mutton  encouraged  an  increase  in  sheep  numbers  “ 
areas  last  year.  Unless  grazing  conditions  are  poorer,  world  num 

are  likely  to  rise  in  1950. 

PEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 


Production,  Marketings  and  Income 

for  Heat  Animal s  in  1949  ' 

tw-p  v-oleesed  Aoril  27  show  a  general  increase  in  cattle  and  hog 
in  194  'aver  1943,  and  a  smaller  income  received  from  market- 
in°s  The  live weight  of  cattle  and  calf  production  in  1949  was  o  per- 
“S'/ui’r  tl  «  £  IMS.  »4  of  boS  product!,.™.  9  lorgor  th«  » 
the  previous  wear.  Because  their  prices  declined  moderately  from 
the  vo-y  hich  1948  level,  cash  receipts  from  marketings  o.  cat.le 

X— 'l— — ■  8  pm—**  **—  °c  hoE.  fon  — 

receipts  from  bog  meeting.  n  IS  »«•— *  — ““  “  1  . 

Both  marketings  and  cash  receipts  for  sheep  and  lambs  la-t  year  . er 

substantially  smaller  than  in  1948. 
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The  1949  pig  crop  was  13  percent  larger  than  4-v,=  iq« 

high  !r°85Wperoent.‘5  f  f  f pe™entft6e  caJf  fop'wffSj 

primarily  because  the  number  of  ewes  on^s^l^Sr."  19<®‘ 

Appendix  to  1950  Statistioel 

Data  on  RP 0  and  CCC  Payments 
on  Livestook^  ™~  ~ - 

amount  of  parents  f f 'of  Rf  stonf6  pur?oses»  summary  data  on  the  total 
Reconstruction  Snanee  Co™f  “TOr  Rnd  P°stwar  years  by  the 
With  the  exception  o'  a  v*rv  fa??  “  th*  corosodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  CCC,  all  the  RFcf  oavments  fR  P  ym?nb  ,°P  noSs  ms-de  to  slaughterers  by 
were  to^iTO^ok^^^Ta^”t^t^,Wa  "*  611  th*  °CC  PW* 
oontrol  measures  of  war  and  iMnediat'e  poILar  vea^  °f  pri°e 

slaughterers  began  with  the  nrice  roll-baVRf  P^ents  to 

payments  to  feeders,  intended  to  encourage  'eedif  fTftl  12^3',  anci  023 
were  an  effect  from  the  sumer  of  1945  tf  June  3oJ  ?946  P’ 

Table  8.-  Subsidies  on  1 ivp^-nnV  na«j  v, 

and  the  Commodity  cf  ?inan0e  CorPo ration 

y  r^ai-c  oorpoxation,  liscal  years  1944-46 


Fiscal 

year 

ending 


June  30,  1944 
June  30,  1S45 
June  30,  1946  3/ 
Total 


^S3S2T4ST:  miywa, 

+-n  oic,  b,4-  ^  ,Y  "  7/  * -  1:0  -^ives-cooK:  producers  2/ 

- L^e^lambs. 


462,226,717 

427,786,506 

667,736,471 

1,547,749,694 


5,000,153 

51,902,396 

36,902,552 


43,237,326 
43,237,32 6 


'll  FeldingRubs^resRn^attrR'and6”^’  Def®nse  Sup?lies  Corporation 

on  cattle  began  May  19.  1945, 'and  on  sheep  August “  Sp^Jfioations“  Subsidies 
ended  June  30,  1946.  Data  shown  are  costs  to  CCr  *’  R  •  /  subsidies 
records.  Not  shown  here  .are  the  p”Zt, f  f  n\A V  in  accounting 

bonus  payments  to  packers  who-  delivered  un  to  fin  °lla”®  £lsoal  year  1944  a: 
duction  to  CCC  under  cortrae-1-  x/  nc  -P  t0  ~°  PerC0nt  of  bbeir  total  cork  p; 

ed  for  delayed  paMs  or  rekvlr -  of  o.  ^  ^  fiS°al  ^ear  1946  &re  correct. 

years.  Reported  detail  o'  account  if  f  ^-payments  that  took  place  in  later 
i  ox  accounting  records  are  as  follows: 


Fisc  a 1" 

year 

ending 


June  30,  1946 
June  30,  1947 
June  30 »  1948 


RFC  Paym‘S5E7I  CCC" p ayments*~tcT 

.  to  • _ livestock  producers 

slaughterers:  On  cattle  - 


646,740,156 

10,394,715 

601.600 


53,204,163 
-1,299,861 
_ -1,906 


jOn  sheep  &  lambs 

41,427,240 
1,810,912 
-  826 


mg&zs***  *  ^ 
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Tabls  4.-  Nunber  of  cattle  and  calve.  on  fame,  calf  crop  and  dl.poaition,  and  live  -eight  of 
'  farm  production.  United  States,  1946  to  da  e  _y 


Year 


Pm  hand.  Jan.  1  ;  Calves  born 

■ - -  r~  :  Percentage: 

AH  ;aii  cows  of  c0W3  . 


*:  Inship- 


Cattle  !  Calves  *:  Cattle  :  Calves  ‘s  Cattle  s  ' Calves  :  of  farm 


oavcre 

1,000" 

head 

*  yrs,  r. 

J  • 

1,000 

head 

2  yrs.  / 

Percent 

:  : 

1,000 

hea_d 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000““ 

•head  - 

1,000 

head  > 

1 ,000“ 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

Million 

pounds 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

82,434 

81,207 

78,126 

78,298 

80,277 

43,014 
42,567 
41 f 039 
40,398 
41,411 

.  80 

83 

82 

85 

34,550 

35,234 

33,708 

34,537 

•  8,877 
8,281 
7,620 
8,182 

26,188 

26,995 

23,370 

23,103 

lighter . 

12,656 

14,117 

12,728 

12,434 

death 8,  and 

943*  l 
860 

900 

776 

on  hand 

.  .758 

682 
561 
.  517 

end  of  j 

1,566 

1,473 

1,405 

1,532 

/■ear  equals 

2,643 

2,469 

2,292 

2,378- 

total 

18,782 

19,055 

18,371 

19,410 

w  \  * 

of  calf 

1/  Balance  sneew.  oo  - -  ^  -  • 

M  -  breeding  enia-L.  '  •  ; 

C^es^d  £i£\7  SSTtSS1!  oTstttiatlcal  Appendix  of  Uveetoo*  and  jUtt  Sit^tlch  for  February  I960. 


Table  5 . —  Number  of  hogs  on  farms,  pig  crops  and  disposition,  and  live  weight  of 
farm  production.  United  States,  1946  to  date  1/ 


sLive  weight 

s  of  farm 
s pro duo tion 

Million 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


61,301 

56,921 

55,028 

57,128 

60,424 


52,392 

52,802 

51,266 

59,039 

62,500 


30,548 

31,345 

33,921 

37,262 


64,370 
63,624 
61,750 
70,584  . 


,13,850 

12,781 

12,267 

11,549 


9,564 

10,232 

9,527 

11,413 


pounds 

19,041 

18,667 

18,739 

20,376 


1 /  Balance  sheet  estliStesI  Total  of  marketings,  farm  slaughter,"" 

|7 ^^rtnt^e^ltt^^f  feeding  and  breeding  anianle. 

ISi-S  ETbSSt  of*Statistioal  Appendix  cf  Livetto^  -d  JSS*  “2°  196°' 

Table  6.-  Number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms,  lamb  crop  and  disposition,  and  live  weight  of 

farm  production^’  United  States,  1946  to  date  \j 


Year 

On  hand 
January  1 
all  sheep 
and 
lambs 

Lambs  saved 

•  • 

Inshipmenfes  2 J 

Marketings  3 /  . 

:  i 

t  Number 
:  ‘ 

Peroent  : 

of  ewes  : 
1  yr.  /  » 

♦ 

Sheep  • 

• 

• 

Lambs 

: 

Sheep  s 
: 

Lambs  t 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

Percent ' 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1946 

42,436 

24,540 

89 

730 

6,'  808 

6,496 

24,172 

1947 

37,818 

22,082 

88 

652 

6,000 

5,052 

21,116 

1948 

s  34*827 

20,011 

85 

637 

5,632 

4,620 

19,262 

1949 

s  31,654 

18,810 

87 

f  763 

5,338  - 

i  3,419 

17,019 

1950 

:  30,797 

f  .  J 

'•  ; 1 

T J  Balance  sheet  estimates.  Total  or  marking, 
crop,  inshipments,  and  on  hand  beginning  of  year 


\ 

Sheep 

:  : 

:  Lambs  t 

1 

a  • 

•  • 

Sheep 

s  t  ofi  farm 

:  Lambs  : produo tion' 

:  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  Million 

head 

' ' head 

head 

'  Head’ '.Tbbunds'  ’  ‘ 

276 

304  - 

3,170 

2,278  1,763 

257 

302 

2,890 

2,108  -  1,579 

244 

298  • 

3,006 

2,023  1,404 

222 

274 

2^,949 

1,885  Ai313 

3  1  ’  *  •  *  4 ' 

y  y _ 

and  on 

hand  end  of 

year 

equals  total  of. lamb 

2/  Sum  ofthe  interstate  shipments  and  imports  of  feeding  and  breeding  eniral,.  .  : 

brSgl  ofltttistical  Appendix  of  Uvestoch  and  .Meat  Situation  for  February  I960. 


Year 


Table  7.-  Live  weight  of  marketings,  cash  receipts  from  marketings, 
'  and* gross  Income  from  meat  animals,  by  olasses,  1946  to  date 


Tlxrrx  r>  f  market  itfg  if  I ifcat  animal:  Cash  receipts,  from  marketingsT 

■  ■  ■  .  ■  -  —SU,1  -  1  "  ?•  "  m  _ PfiVl-Vn  •  •  •  A! 


Cattle 

and 


"Sheep’ 

and 


Hogs  * 


: marketings, s  Cattle  :  Sheep 
; Index  no.,  : and  ...»  and 


Hogs 


All 

meat 


_ "Gross  income  2/ 

Cattle  :  Sheep  t 

and  s  and 


lambs 


Hogs 


All 

meat 
animal s 


s  calves  : 

:  Million 
•  pounds 

lambs  : 

Million  Million*' 
, pounds  pounds 

s  xy  oo—oy*  J-wu . 

Percent  • 

UtU  VtJO 

Million 

dollars 

;  ACUUUO 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million 

dollars  • 

Million 

dollars 

1946 

• 

• 

:  24,964 

' 2 ,673* 

16,233 

146 

3,722 

362 

2,961 

*7,045  ‘ 

3,793 

366 

3,449 

1947 

:  25^902 

2,274 

16,015 

147 

4,932 

403 

4, .005 

9,340* 

t>  ,ul7 

408 

4,635 

1948 

j  22^856 

2*087 

15,471 

135 

5,231 

415 

3,715  " 

‘9,360 

5,326 

419 

4,307 

1949 

:  23*430 

1,790 

17,237 

139 

4,814 

355 

3,225 

8,395 

4,896 

360 

3,657 

Million 

dollars 

7,608 

10,060 

i0,062 

8,913 


1 J  Excludes  interfarn  sales.  *  -  ' 

Zj  Does  not  include  Government  payments. 

3/  Cash  receipts  plus  value  of  home  consumption.  - 

Revises  and  brings  to  date  table  15  of  Statistical  Appendix  of  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  for  February  1950. 
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Table 

9*-  Humber  of  st 

Federal  i 

_  (: 

Year 

« 

« 

• 

5  Steers 

• 

• 

1,000  head 

1921 

4,108 

1922 

4,533 

1923 

4,397 

1924 

4,456 

1925 

4,466 

1926 

4,769 

1927 

4,482 

1928 

3,846 

1929 

4,  049 

1930 

4,239 

1931 

4,444 

1932 

4, 141 

1933 

4,506 

1934 

4,763 

1935 

3,856 

1936 

4,798 

1937 

4,037 

1938 

4,517 

1939 

4,  588 

1940 

4,866 

1941 

5,459 

1942 

6,019 

1943 

5,737 

1944 

5,860 

1945 

6,657 

1946 

5,  364 

1947  : 

6,968 

1948  : 

6,751 

1949  : 

• 

• 

• 

• 

7,090 

bat a  lor  cows  not  report 

cover  page  chart ) 


Cows  and  Heifers 


A*  000  head 

— 

3,220 

3,819 

4,  392 

4,747 

5,055 

5,065 

4,684 

4,291 

3,942 

3,623 

3,380 

3,211 

3,812 

4,838 

5,412 

5,727 

5,626 

4,361 

4,446 

4,481 

4,992 

5,354 

5,516 

7,392 

7,311 

5,641 

7,983 

6,762 

5,670 


Cows  1/ 


1,000  head 


5,824 

5,691 

4,317 

6,030 

5,279 

4.178 


Compiled  from  Livestock  Market  Sewa,  Livestock  Branch,  PM, 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  1 / 


January- March  ay 


Item 


Unit 


1949  j  1950 


1949  •  :  * 

March  :  February*  March  *  April 
•  !  t 


Cattle  and  calves  ^Dollars  per: 

B®!,f .  St!!I'SAl.!^!S«^  Prime  . . .  pounds  , 

do.  t 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime 
Good 

Medium  . . . . ****** 

Common  . . . . . . *  *  *  *  * 

All  grades  . . . 

Omaha,  all  grades  . 

Sioux  City.,  all  grades . 

Cows,  Chicago 

Good  ...•••••••••• 

Common  . . . 

Canner  and  Cutter 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  ,  Aa 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  ..... 

Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle  . . . . 

Veal  calves . . . 


«  •  0  •  t  o  • 


««•••••••*•  * 

•  • 


•  • 


•  •  •  • 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


18.59 
<0.6.05 
jl5.17 

30.55 

22.59 


do. 

do. 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 


200-220  pounds 
220-240  pounds 


All  weights  . . * . 

Seven  markets  4 /  . 

Sows,  Chicago  . * . . 

Price  received  by  farmers. . 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  5 / 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts . 

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs 


Sheep  and  lambs 

Sheep  .  . 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 

Price  received  by  farmers  . 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  . 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choice,  Omaha . 1 

Price  received  by  farmers . . 


do. 

dor. 


do. 

do. 

do. 


All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100) . . . . 


: Dollars  pe 


Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago  ‘  a 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Good,  500-600  pounds  :100  pounds 

Lamb  carcass,  Good,  30-40  pounds  ....••••*  do. 
Composite  hog  products,  including  lard  : 

72.84  pounds  fresh  . . .  s  Dollars 

Average  per  100  pounds  •••••»»»»•»••••  do. 

71.32  pounds,  fresh  and  cured  ....... 

Average  per  100  pounds  ........... 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Good  grade  . . 

Lamb . . . . 


26.97 

23.97 
21.83 
20.03 
23.58 
22.50 
22.07 


19.12  19.11 
16.60  2/16.99 
14.39  3/15.11 


30.43 

24.13 


27*98 

24.37 


19.27 
16.69 
14.  34 
51.23 
24.13 


19.73 

24.63 


20.27 
24. 10 


20.50 

24.50 


20.40 

24.60 


do. 

21.28 

16.66 

21.39 

do. 

21.41 

16.90 

21.53 

do . 

21.26 

16.89 

21.48 

do. 

20.80 

16.63 

21.21 

do. 

20.10 

16.21 

20.65 

do.  - 

19.35 

15.80 

19.93 

do. 

20.00 

16.27 

20.49 

do. 

19.91 

16.26 

20.56 

do. 

16.54 

13.87 

16.72 

do. 

19.90 

15,93 

20.00 

do. 

14.9 

12.4 

15.3 

do. 

16.8 

13.6 

16.9 

17.30 

17.53 

17.56 

17.25 

16.78 

16.32 

16.85 

16.78 

14.60 

16.60 


13.0 

14.3 


Pork,  including  lard.  .. 
Index  number  meat  prices 
Wholesale  (1926*100) 
Retail  (1935-39=100) 
Annua] 


:  do. 

:  do. 

:  Cents 
:per  pound 
:  do. 

:  do. 


(BLS) 


20.60 

17.42 

14.84 

29.39 

25.32 


21.00 

24.40 


16.17 

16.59 

16.72' 

16.70 

16.51 
16.21 
16.41 
16.38 

14.52 
16.10 


12.3 

13.5 


11.79 

13.08 

13.34 

13.04 

13.99 

9.50 

10.28 

10.10 

10.20 

11.00 

25.94 

25.13 

28.78 

25.32 

26.88 

25. 12 

.... 

25.12 

26.69 

22.33 

22.70 

23.60 

22.80 

23.70 

320 

300 

327 

306 

308 

i 

> 

38.19 

42.76 

38.78 

42.25 

42.12 

:  47.81 

6/45.50 

51.66 

— 

— — 

• 

:  22.35 

17.92 

22.49 

18.46 

17.90 

;  30.68 

24.60 

30.88 

25.34 

24.67 

:  25.63 

21.00 

25.84 

21.47 

21.20 

:  35.94 

29.44 

36.23 

30.10 

29.73 

:  64.0 

67.8 

63.3 

66.8 

69,4 

s  60.6 

64.1 

60.9 

63.6 

66.8 

:  41.6 

36.3 

41.4 

36.4 

36.8 

:2X9.2 

212.7 

222.4 

216.3 

213.6 

:221.0 

221.0 

222.6 

220.5 

224.5 

appendix 

to  this  Situation, 

Februa  ry 

1950. 

2/  Cutter  and  Common.  * 

3/  Average  for  prices  of  Cutter  and  Common,  and  of  Canner  (Low  Cutter;. 

V  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph, 
*§/  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

TS/  Price  for  January  only. 


S.  St.  Paul. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  aniTOls  and  meats  1/ 


Item 


Chit 


.January-  #aroh 


1949 


1950 


1949 

March 


1950 


February:  Mar  oh  :  April 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  : 

8  Corn  Belt  States  .*  ^  qqq 

Cattle  and  calves  . . «••••••••.: head 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .  do 


137 


do. 

do. 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . 

Calves  . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .  do~ 

H°ss . .!!!  do! 

Percentage  sows  . . 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle . .  Pounds 

Calves  . .  do. 

Sheep  and  larnbs . . .  .  do 

,  H°es . d0.' 

Average  production  . 

Beef,  per  head . do. 

Veal,  per  head  . . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  . . •  do. 

Pork,  per  head  if  . . do! 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  do. 

Lard,  per  head . . . do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  ..:  do. 
Total  production  :Millio 

Beef . rpounds 


Veal 


do. 


Lamb  and  mutton .  .  do 

Pork  zj . do! 

Lard . .  do. 


Total  commercial  slaughter  z/ 
Number  slaughtered 
Cattle 

Calves  . . 


*1,000 

’*••••*•••••••••• *head 

••••••••••••♦•••  •  (Jq 

Sheep  and  lambs  .  .  j  * 

tr  . •••••••••do. 

Hogs  . .  dQ 

Total  production  sMiliio] 

vcai . ; ;  ;p°“ds 

Lamb  and  mutton  .' . . . . 

Pork  Zj . 1 1 

Lard . 


do. 

do. 

do. 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

Beef  . . 

Veal  . . .  1 1 

Lamb  and  mutton  ................ 

Pork  . . 

Total  meat  and  meat  products 
Annual  data  for  most  series 

f  Excludes  lard. 

Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

offals  °f  s®"saf  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats 

nais,  m  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


•  •  •  •  • 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

fn" 


291 

286 


3,222 

1,579 

3,229 

13,771 

8 

990 

181 

98 

251 

542 

101 

45 

139 

56 

38 

15 

1,739 

158 

146 

1,919 

529 


4,485 

2,684 

3,509 

17,071 

2,308 

273 

168 

2,345 

604 


139 


386 

328 


3,123 

1,494 

2,879 

15,055 

10 

996 

181 

102 

240 

544 

101 

49 

135 

56 

35 

15 

1,691 

150 

140 

2,028 

530 


4,281 

2,571 

3,126 

18,291 

2,224 

263 

151 

2,434 

609 


me  a] 


135 

122 

137 

126 

112 

141 

61 

112 

101 

1,102 

939 

1,082 

619 

443 

586 

949 

863 

939 

4,315 

4,191 

5,020 

9 

10 

9 

1,000 

1,000 

995 

165 

181 

170 

99 

104 

103 

246 

239 

234 

554 

546 

547 

93 

101 

96 

46 

49 

49 

138 

134 

133 

56 

56 

57 

37 

35 

34 

15 

15 

14 

607 

610 

589 

57 

44 

55 

43 

42 

46 

594 

559 

665 

159 

147 

168 

1,542  ‘ 

1,292 

1,479 

833 

780 

989 

1,343 

937 

1,020 

6,572 

5,208 

6,060 

807 

674 

772 

98 

80 

96 

47 

46 

50 

730 

686 

794 

184 

172 

193 

140 

130 

113 

18 

13 

11 

20 

14 

13 

611 

583 

573 

903 

850 

816 

li s  Situation,  February  1950. 


102 

10 

11 

547 

780 


and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
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SIT  UATION 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


..  ~T  5  “1950' 

in  this  issue: 


•The  Grading  System  for  Livestock  and  Me 


at 


STEER  PRICES  BY  GRADES, 

CHICAGO 


BY  YEARS 


$  PER  CWT. 


BY  QUARTERS 


1940 


1945 


1950  1949 


1950 


^DATA  FOR  MAY  1950  ARE  AV.  OF  FIRST  3  WEEKS 

U.  S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  - 

NEG.  47655-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Chicago  prices  of  each  grade  of  slaughter 
steers  in  May  were  higher  than  last  May,  but  the 
best  grades  were  up  most.  The  spread  between 
average  prices  of  Prime  and  Choice  and  of 
Common  steers  was  $6.88  per  100  pounds  in  3 
weeks  of  May.  In  May  1949  the  spread  was 
«4.°5.  .  A  short  supply  of  best-quality  steers 
this  winter  and  spring  has  caused  the  price 
spread,  though  narrowing  seasonally,  to  be 
wider  than  last  year. 

Prices  of  each  grade  except  the  top  have 


risen  for  3  months,  but  the  greatest  advance 
has  occurred  since  mid-April.  Only  for  Medium 
and  Common  grades  is  an  increase  u sual  at  this 
time  of  year.  Nearly  all  meat  animal  prices 
rose  in  lace  April  and  May,  apparently  because 
of  a  stronger  demand  for  meat. 

If  demand  levels  off,  prices  of  the  lower 
grades  are  expected  to  decline  seasonally  dur- 
mg  the  summer,  but  those  of  the  upper  grades 
may  strengthen  further  and  reach  a  peak  in  late 
summer  or  early  fall. 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  May  24,  1950 


SUMMARY 

n,  P^f?ects  are  f°r  seasonally  high  prices  of  most  classes  of  meat 
animals  this  summer.  Some  reaction  from  the  rapid  April-May  price  rise 
may  first  occur,  but  further  advances  are  likely  later. 

Nearly  all  classes  participated  in  the  April-May  untrend.  Prices 

°f.h°gS  ™semost*  Slaughter  ewes  were  the  only  market  class  of  livestock 
for  which  prices  declined, 

m..  „  B*Z0Vr?  0nd  gilts  olj;mbed  $3.50  per  100  pounds  from  mid-April  to 
^ld-May,  Tneir  average  of  \19 , 46  at  Chicago  the  week  ended  May  20  was 
the  hignest  since  last  September  and  was  63  cents  above  the  price  in  the 
same  May  week  of  last  year.  In  all  weeks  of  January  through  April,  prices 
^  farrows  and  gilts  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  usually  by  $3.00  to 

6  UU  * 


,  ^  Prl0ff  of  choice  and  Prime  steers  for  slaughter  were  steady  as 
market  supplies  of  that  grade  inoreasjed  seasonally,  but  prices  of  ail 
otner  grades  of  slaughter  steers,  stookers  and  feeders,  and  cows  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price.  Prices  of  all  grades  and  classes  of  cattle  in  mid-May 

were  substantially  higher  than  in  May  1949,  and  close  to  the  records  for 
the  month  set  in  May  1948. 


. . ,  Most  likely  to  go  up  further  this  summer  are  prices  of  barrows  and 
g  Its,  for  which  it  is  the  high  season.  Prices  of  well- finished  cattle 
may  also  strengthen  further.  Peaks  for  both  may  be  reached  in  late  summer 
or  early  fall.  A  seasonal  decline  in  hog  prices  —  probably  at  least  an 

average  decline  --  is  expected  next  fall.  Prices  of  top  grade  cattle  may 
fall  off  moderately,  47 


Price3  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  lower  grades  of  slaughter 
steers  will  probably  decline  during  the  summer,  although  strength  in 
prices  of  well- finished  steers  may  be  delaying  their  seasonal  downturn. 

Marketings  of  barrows  and  gilts  for  slaughter  promise  to  be  only  a 
little  larger  this  summer  than  last.  Marketings  of  well- finished 
slaughter  cattle,  which  to  date  this  year  have  been  small  relative  to  the 
record-large  volume  of  cattle  feeding,  are  expected  to  increase  material¬ 
ly  in  the  next  few  months,  Total  cattle  slaughter  has  averaged  slightly 
below  last  year  but  is  expected  to  about  equal  1949  during  the  summer  and 
be  larger  than  1949  during  the  fall. 

Prices  for  sheep  and  lambs  are  likely  to  decline  seasonally  this 
sumer,  but  perhaps  not  as  much  as  usual.  Prices  will  probably  remain 
comparatively  high, ^  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  April  and  May  was  larmer 

han  last  year  but  in  months  to  come  it  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than'a 
year  earlier*,  . 
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The  higher  r, rices  for  neat  animals  in  late  April  and  May  narallel- 
Pd  .  r-sinr  trend  for  retail  prices  of  meat.  .However,  weekly  production 
$  under  Federal  inspection  was  equal  to  or  larger  than  a  year  ear lx- 

e;  for  meat  apparently  has  strengthened  this  spring.  Tne  in- 

;9I  inl»id  is  the  first,  aside  from  usual  seasonal  changes,  since 
thI  summer  of  1943.  nevertheless,  the  retail  value  of  meat  consumed  ha- 
ro Yore  than  held  its  own  with  the  increase  in  personal  incomes  occurring 
this  year,  and  relative  to  incomes  it  is  slightly  below  avenge.  Be^nd 
for  meat  is  iikelv  to  remain  a  little  below  prewar  average  re.a^onphip 

to  income.  The  long-run  outlook  is  for  demand  to  ^ional' 

even  ‘though  it  might  represent  a  Sa.ow.Ly  aec.uiiu.ng  p  ° 

incomes  end  expenditures a 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 


Most  Livestock  Prices 
Sharply  Higher 

Prices  of  moat  animals  have  advanced  rapidly  beginning  in  mid- 
April,  Prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  'rcs3  most,  bun  almcs  a...  c  a^soo 
moved  uw.  It  was  the  most  nearly  uniform  price  increase  since  Hay  1-49. 

In  the  12  months  intervening,  price  movements  had  coffered  among  classes 
and,  except  for  a  growing  weakness  in  hog  prices,  were  mainly  seasonal. 

Meat  production  under  federal  inspection  increased  week  by  week 
M,“j  «U,,a  o,l,  r.deratel,  In  *  bu  boon 

lerrer  than  a  year  earlier.  Since  meat  supplies  were  well  maintained, 
the  higher  prices  of  meat  animals  ere  ascribed  primarily  to  a  stronger 

demand* 

Prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  climbed  $?. 50  per  100  pounds 
from.  mid-April  to  mid-May.  Their  average  of  'A3. 46  the  wee*  enaeoMay  ~ 
the  highest  since  last  September  and  63  cents  aoove  tne  price  in  h  • 
same  May! ek  last  year.  In  all  weeks  of  January  through  April  prices 
of  barrows  and  gilts  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  usually  by  ..-8.00  to 

4.00.  Pries  St  »<»  i»«P«»b«d  less  in  %rtW*r  ««  g£' 

but  in  mid-May  they  too  were  higher  than  a  year  ear-ier.  Alt-.oag..  . 
of  hogs  were  about  due  to  rise  seasonally,  these  increases  were  earlier 

and  much  Lash  or*  "G/ian  usual® 

Prices  of  well- finished  cattle,  which  usually  decline  at  this  time 
of  year  were  strong  in  April  and  May.  For  the  Choice  and  Prime  slaughter 
steers  Vices  were  steady  as  market  supplies  increased.  For  Good  grade 
steers  Prices  rose. to  en  average  of  $29.00  per  ICO  pounds  at  Chicago  in 
early  May.  about  £2.00  more  than  in  mid-April  and  $4.00  more  t,.an 
194sl  Feeder  and  stocker  steers  at  Kansas  City  brought  more  vhan.^7.00, 
up  $1.60  or  more  from  mid-April  and  $3.00  from  a  year  before.  Prices  of 
all  grades  and  classes  of  cattle  were  close  to  the  records  for  i.aj 

two  years  ago* 

Prices  of  lambs  were  steady  to  slightly  higher  in  April- May. 
Slaughter  ewes  declined  steadily  in  price,  the  only  market  class  to  do  so. 
The  season’s  peak  for  lamb  prices  is  usually  in  April  or  May,  but  for  c.e 
n-h  is  about  a  month  earlier. 
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Market  prices  per  ICO  pounds  for  selected  classes  of  meat  animal 

by  weeks,  March-May  I960 


Week 

ended 


:  Slaughter  steers,-  Stocker  and  sVealerV, : Barrows' 
Chicago  j  feeder  sOnoH  r  ^  A 


March  4  :  27.30 
11  s  27,49 
18  i  27.31 
25  s  27.15 


April  1 
8 
15 
22 


27,40 
27.44 
27.39 
-  27.18 
29  s  28,44 


May 


6  s  23.85 
13  :  28.92 
20  :  29.20 


Average, : 
4  grades  s 

steers, 
Kansas  City 

:  Choice, 
1/ ! Chicago 

s gilts,  ! 
^Chicago  s 

io  -i  jl  ar  s 

25.61 

Dollars 

24,.  8  9 

Dollars 

30*00 

Dollars 

16.88 

26.85 

25.72 

28, 80 

16.84 

25.68 

25c  25 

29.00 

16 . 45 

25.87 

25.25 

29.00 

16*09 

26.29 

2  5a  23 

30.15 

15,86 

26.47 

25.40 

29.20 

15.94 

26,60 

25.82 

29,55 

16.06 

26.60 

25,88 

29.20 

16.26 

27.85 

26.04 

29.90 

16.97 

28.48 

26.32 

29,90 

17,55 

28.70 

27.39 

30.60 

19.14 

28.99 

27.68 

■  30.95 

■19.46  • 

Slaughter  lambs 
woo led. 

Good  and  Choice 
Chicago 


Dollars 

26.89 

27.25 
26.78 
27.10 

26.40 

26.25 
26.30 
26.35 

27.25 

27.42 
26.88 
27.02 


er' a S ®  f°r  °-H  weights  and  grades V~  — — — -  a,  '  ■  •  >; . 

Compiled  from  J^vestock  Market  Hews,  Livestock  Branch,  PM. 

Meat  Production  in  ApHl-Mav 
Above  Last  Year 

*  t  .  •  , .  t  .  j 

W”kly  i”rodn°tl°»  of  ■»«»  inor.as.4  in  April  »hil.  prioos  were 

23r*x s 9rotetio" *- 
s  isr ‘r^'SiSa1- ■’Jfes. 

of  wellffinishJdaf£tcLS°reaSed,Sr‘eVAat  Rfter  Sarly  April  8  s  supplies 
under  Federal  ir- paction  in  T®Xpanded  seasonally.,  The  number  slaughtered 

Slaughter  weieht/we™  ?•  L  7  'V  a°°ut  equal  to  llay  1949»  but  average 
gnter  weights  were  lighter  and  beef  production  was  a  little  smaller, 

low  year-earlier  level*  She6p  and  lan*- slaughter  remained  above  the  very 

«t  _  _  *  ‘  •  •  •  '  '• 

Demand  for  Meat  Stronger 
IP1  hwm^Pro  ion^ea'roc  line 

s2s  "t“iy.r;ss2  sslns 

fr  P0T-  "”"*  10  PT«nt  D,»,!,I 

*>  strengthened  considerably  this  spring. 
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Just  after  the  war,  demand  for  meat  was  unusually  g 

T  ■*->>&  <snrmnfer  of  1948.  demand  rose  to  an  a].l-time 
to  consumers  *  incomes.  In  ohe  summer  oi  u*o,  u 

high,  jt  then  weakened,  beginning  a  prolonged  decline.  In  1-  *'* 

Stall  value  of  meat  consumed  averaged  slightly  b8lc^P”i949  was 
shin  to  incomes.  The  index  of  retail  value  of  consumption  in  194a. 

243  compared  with  an  index  of  disposable  personal  income  of  250  U935- 

39»  100 ),  (Table  2,) 


In  the  first  quarter  of  I960.,  the  retail  value  of  consumption  was 
«H<rhtlv  below  both  the  first  quarter  of  1949  and  the  19i^  average,, 
^ppL.Sy  W  by  th.  substantial  1-r,,,.  t«  “»«»“ 

au  the  time* 


Ituoh  of  the  decline  in  demand  for  meat  the  last  two  years  is. attri¬ 
buted  to  a  growing  weakness  in  demand  for  pork,  and  especially  in  amend. 

fit  «ts  if  port.  Tho  r  Stall  «1».  of  port  consu^taon  in  th. 
first  Quarter  of  1950  was  do™  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The  retail 
o?  b.,?,  on  tho  other  h.»a,  .as  »P  «  little  from  th.  first  quarter 

of  last  year. 


Meat  prices  this  spring  responded  to  the  larger  personal  incomes 
of  this  year.  They  increased  faster  than  last  spring.  For  - 
quarter,  orices  of  beef  will  average  considerably  higher  than  a  year 
earlie-  and  prices  of  pork  moderately  lower.  Meat  consumption  in  the 
second  quarter  will  probably  be  as  large  as  the  34,9  pounds  p« ;  person  in 
that  period  last  year.  With  as  much  or  mere  mea„  as  a  year  earlier,  and 
!  higher  average  price  for -all  meat  combined,  the  retail  value  of  con¬ 
sumption  will  be  larger.  On  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  it  will  exceed 
also  the  figure  for  the  first  quarter  this  year. 


The  strengthening  this  spring  is  the  first  material  increase  in 
demand  for  meat  since  the  suiraner  of  1948,  Nevertheless,  the  gam  in 
demand  is  probably  no  greater  than  tie  rise  that  has  purred  in  :  ■-  • 

The  retail' value  of  meat  consumed  is  probably  remaining  slightly  below  a 
prewar  average  relationship  to  incomes. 


' 


It  is  unlikely  that  demand  for  meat  will  increase  much  more  in 
coming  months  or  the  next  year  or  two,  unless  it  is  stimulated  by  a  iur  ier 
rise  in  personal  incomes*  The  retail  value  of  meat  consumption  will  P  _  V 
hold  slightly  below  a  prewar  average  relationship  to  income.  There 
“ortl  ri.L  for  thL.  A  minor  on.  1.  th.  pro.p.otl..  oo»tin»a -.rt- 
ness  in  demand  for  fat  cuts  of  porlc.  More  important  is  the  slow  long-run 
decline  in  the  value  of, and  expenditures  for,  meat  relative  to  tonal  i  - 
comes.  In  an  expanding  industrial-  nation  such  as  the  United  ^ates.  the 
production  and  value  of  meat, and  of  all  foods  combined,  will  not  rise  as 
fast  as  the  output  and  value  of  industrial  goods.  Therefore,  even  though 
the  value  of  all  meat  expands  absolutely,  it  becomes  a  smaller  propor 
of  total  national  income  * 


i 
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seasonally  adjusted"tj  quarber-yea^'  in°0m&» 


Quarter 


year 


: _ Actual  values — 

•  *“"*  ,"r~" 

•  •  Aver&g 
;  Civilian  •  retail 

•  cons umption t  nri y  e 


All  meat 

-  ■**&»  , ..  .  _ .  l 

•  A  ”,  +  •*"***  ~l  -  -—I  ---vr-ri  L  •  x  L  -  - 

- -it yjy9'1  for  sfeasonSUraTnTTon  ~~ 

:Jadex  number.  f935U59*lc>0 

iii*  ( ■  niu  ■— 


• 

• 

• 

a 

Per  capita 

V- 

• 

Pound  s 

1948 

* 

• 

Jan* -Mar. 

• 

• 

38,1 

•  Ap  r,  —  t  •  un  0 

• 

• 

'sc  r? 

U’Oo  1 

July- 5 opt 

e  : 

33.4 

Oct  >  -  Dec  • 

• 

0 

38,2 

lear 

1949 

6 

4 

e. 

145'.  4 

Jan  j-Mar, 

0 

• 

37.1 

Apr. -June 

# 

0 

34v  9 

July- Sept. 

• 

c 

34,  5 

Oct,  -  Dec. 

• 

• 

37,3 

Year 

• 

• 

14378 

.950 

Jen  *  -Mar. 

r. 

• 

• 

37't3 

.943 

• 

0 

Jen. -Mar. 

9 

m 

16.2 

Apr.- June 

« 

* 

15.3 

July, Sept, 

• 

• 

15  3 

Oct  ,> «  Dec  © 
Year 

949 

• 

• 

15.8 

• 

• 

62,6 

Je.n«  -Mar. 

0 

16,0 

Apr.- June 

0 

0 

16,0 

July- Sept, 

0 

0 

16,3 

Oct « -  Dec  - 
Year 

150 

0 

< 

c 

• 

« 

I5t  i 

63,4 

Jan, -Mar. 

1 

0 

. 15.5 

• 

• 

; Cc  as  ump  tion ;  Retail 
•  per  : 


ad 


Jt/ 

C  ent  s 


capita 


Jan.- Mar* 
Apre« Jure 
July-  Sept, 


Oct.-Dee • 
Year 
49 

Jan, -Mar. 

^pr.~  June 

July- Sept, 

)c  c.  —  Dec  .i 
Year 

» 

an,,  -  Mar 


18.4 
17*1 

14.5 

18.6 
63*4 


Pound 


rw^.v 


S 


Retail  !  Disposable’ 
:  price  :  value  of  •  ,  personal 

•per  pounds  consumption  ;  income 

rAw  £>,'>+•  r;  _ L  I  11 


o  ent  s 


36c  9 
36.2 
35.7 
34.6 
145,4 


m  *•»« 


36.0 
3?.  2 


36.3 

O  O  c  U 

143,8' 


»» 


66 
73.0 
80 
74*8 
73.7 


3 

0 

9 


16,0 

16,6 

l£.o 

14.  ? 

»***«X^  —  -  — 
62 


£» 
a  J 


67.6 

73.4 

78*8 

74.9 

Ol  «.<— f *  —  . 

7 


^  17 

a  f 


64c  0 
65.7 
68.2 
69.3 

o  8 


15 
17 

16 
14 

* - ~T  ■  I 

63 


•  3 


,2 


•  JL 

4 


65.2 

66 . 2 

66 . 4 

69.4 

6  6. "8 


r *  r-* 

6  / „ 


PorkT  e 


5  c  3 


50,  ? 


50,6 
56.4 
52.0 
nr..  " 


'  »gp— — — y— ■  — 

51 


68*4 


rr 

O 


17.0 

17.8 

16.8 
16 ,.  3 
680  X 


7 


51,4 

54o4 


51  c 

X  <*  1; 


<-  •  <J 


• 

0 

17,,  9 

47.0 

0 

0 

16.1 

47,4 

• 

0 

14,8 

49,4 

0 

m 

is, e 

43.  9 

0 

0 

67.;  6 

46,9 

0 

0 

18,8 

41,7 

16.6 

16,7 

17.  4 

16.9 
<  — -  «w 

6  7.,  6 


48  c  4 
48 

47 


6 


43.6 


-o. 

46'.  9 


261 

285 

262 

257 

‘271 


244 

255 

250 

223 

243 


238 


271 

303 

301 

274 

287 


257 
286 
268 
243 
CA 


2o 


261 


257 

°69 


C 

267 


253 


262 


236 


235 

242 

215 


232 

219 


‘  -  J-ii  .  -■ - a  j _ _ 

Fere ent 
243 


pc3 


259 

259 
<•»>■•»  —  . 

254 


/f 


254 

251 

247 

247 
*• 

50 


2  K 


260 


243 

263 

259 

259 

254 


254 

251 

247 

247 


250 


>60 


e>  fl  V. 
*-•>  vO 

253 

259 

259 


254 


254 

251 

24^ 

247 

250 


^hTir  42^__  zi»  260 

®f  ytai1  weight  equivalent  of  consumption01"  T*  °UtS°  ^  Coir:Put:®d  175m'  cst'f: 
ough  other  than. retail  channels  this^s  not  Be°aU3e  much  ffieat  is  delivered 

*  3  13  not  conaumer  expenditure  for  meat. 
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Price  Trends  JViay  Be  Upward 
Through  Late  3 u irtmer 

the  ££*  ZLuT.’  T”*  ^  hish"  4“ri»S 

likely,  although  .  brief  period  rt&ul£  .Jo”  «L”on  , 

advance  may  first  occur.  Prices  of  hoes  will  nrcLhi  *  V  the  nt 
peek  i.  let.  o„»er.  the  «,ppli„  _£* th yTSttll 

from  the  1949  fall  pi*  cro^f  a£a£  °f  ^  ^ 

slaughtefcattlf  a^lLlTtf  Sunf  ^  ^  l0W6r  S™d*s  of 

further. 

classes  would  probably  be  moderate  F,iWe  “UMT®r  rise  m  prices  of  these 

and  would  be  retarded  by  mSSaHv  ?*arb  from  a  hiSh  1«”«1 

y  Atenally  mcreaoing  supplies  of  grain-fed  cattle, 

tho  p«rt"r/int.rS1TOrto-”«lltiJoSto  tho,ttla  Zl  Sta8ht"  h"0  h*™  «n»U 

js  atIhE-  sr*t- sxtrsiLr*- 

the .  -  srsrrss 

"rrSyt:?:;“lttoush  «* 

rtT\r!“‘  srs  r^r£s,,s.-ai  r tha 

many  feeders  have  been  content  to  take  the  ~  ib  1 1 a st ’  ^° re 0 ve r >  even  though 

ing  their  cattle  up  to 

grade  has  been  an  incentive  for  other  feeders  to  outbid  slaughterers  for 

cattle  th°-f  Ck^°n  feed;  Co^quentl7,  there  has  been  morf  turnovefin 
» far  thm  in  1949‘  R°P°rts  show  a  greater  increase  inf  arm 

sSlaueiteSodfPMeat8  °f  St°Cker  feed9r  °abbl*  *-  is  reflected  ^  numbers 

°fttde  siaugtter  this  summer  is  expected  to  be  approximately 
laa-h  ,  .  ’,  as  surnner.  Slaughter  may  not  decrease  so  much  this  fall  as 

™fo"u“  XL°r?,r“7h‘h*  °'”'b*r  8^auShkorod  „y  bo  l.r^XL  f 
r,0+4._  , . "  *  ‘  i9eS  ■tn  the  yeer  are  likewise  expected  to  trace  a 

T  a  u^ii  1  ererd:  from  the  advance  after  August  last  year,  Prioes  of  Good 
and  better  grades  of  slaughter  steers  may  reach  their  seasonal  n^k  fn  late 

ea™ier°thanri&stayi’randFon  t0  b<3gin  a  seQSOnal.decline  considerably 

of  slaughter  cattle  and  Rol*owlng  a  suramer  downtrend,  prices  of  lower  grades 
late,  months^  ^  ^  °f  St°°k9r  &nd  feeder  stee^  «■*  ^  fairly  steady  in 
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spring  is  a  more  normal  eeasonal  distribution  than^in  19^.^^^  6^ 

slaughter  vas  very  ernll.  It  has  been  Qf  3prixlg  iambs 

ling  lambs  out  of  Southwos  ^  ^  ftnd  lemb  slaughter  during 

out  of  some  areas  ^his  ^  lg50  d  9Xp9cted  to  be  smaller  thm  a  year 

thJJTSS  ?0  a  lower level  of  siau^ter  will  tend  to  limit  the 
seasonal  decline  in  prices  of  both  sheep  and  lambs  this  susner  and  early 
fail. 

Table  3.-  Average  prioe  per  100  pounds  for  beef  steers  for  slaughter, 
ly  grades;  Chicago,  by  years  1940-49.  by  months  1949-50 


Year 

or 

month  * 

Choice 

•  and  .  v 
Prime 

e  »  , 

• 

•  . 

;  Good 

m 

.  * 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1940  : 

11.86 

10.48 

1941  s 

12.23 

11.36 

1942 

15.19 

13.90 

•  1943  s 

16.23 

15,34 

1944  t 

17.05 

15.73 

1945 

17.’  30 

16.00 

1946 

20.24 

19.32 

1947 

30.64 

26.22 

1948 

35.24 

30.96 

1949  . 

28.65 

26.07 

1949  i 

Jan* 

29.41 

24.72 

Feb. 

25.61 

22.99 

Mar. 

25.88 

24.19 

Apr. 

25.81 

24.  37 

May 

26.12 

24.92 

June 

27.51 

26.37 

July 

27.02 

26.96 

Aug. 

28.01 

26.50 

Sept. 

31.33 

.  28.22 

Oct . 

:  34.27 

29.63 

Nov*. 

:  36.25 

29.35 

Dec. , 

s  37.77 

29.91 

1950 

:  * 

Jan. 

s  36.80 

23.14 

Feb. 

s  34.70- 

27.19 

Mar. 

s  32.24 

27.33 

Apr. 

:  30.94 

27.66 

May  1/ 

:  31.12 

28.99 

Data  for  cover  page  ohart 

tirade  


Medium 


Dollars 

8.84 

10.02 

12.22 

14.01 

13.87 

14.12 
17.36 
21.76 

.  26.31 
23.17 

22.41 

20.49 
22.58 

22.87 
23.62 
24.61 
23.46 
23.06 
23.01 

23.24 
24.  26 

24.50 

24. 13 

24. 13 

24.51 
25.21 
26.86 


Comnon  :  All  grades 


Dollars 

7.51 
.  8.64 
10.40 
11.66 

11.25 
11.73 
13.75 
18.04 
22.16 
19.77 

20.49 

18.39 

21.21 

21.22 

22.07 

21.26 

19.27 
18.20 
17.83 
18.48 
19.02 

19.23 

...  20.44 
21.55 

22.13 
22.99 

24.24 


tellers 

10.43 
11.33 

13.79 
16.30 

15.44 
16.18 
19.16 
25.83 

30.88 

25.80 

24.35 

22.25 

24.14 

24.20 

24.88 
|  26.47 

■25.86 

26,28 

28.11 

28.93 

28.21 
26.47 

25.98 

25.58 

25.90 

26.94 
.  28.72 


1/  Average  of  first  three  weeks. 

Compiled  from  Livestock  Market  Hews,  Livestock  Branch,  P1A. 
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Early  L&mbs  in  Favorable 
•Condition  Mav™  ' 

*  •  /  f  i.  . 

.  «•  •  * 

in  sp it fo f °c of l^weather'and^s lof  Jo^fof °t  .2  7  1  Sensrally  Arable, 

lambs.  Early  lambs  in  t  h  at  ^  t  at  e\l  H  b e ° t  ff6+  supplies  and  development  of 

weight  this  year  than  last!  with  a^eak  !  lftt?r  and  at  heavi^ 

before  the  end  of  May,  ^  -ment  expected  to  be  reached 

will  retard  marketings^o Nearly* lambs  W?a£her  and  lack  of  new  Sre«n  pasture 

pected  to  move  at  sJfugSte!  oondJS’  them  are  ^vertheless  ex- 

last.  S  condition,  rather  than  as  feeders,  this  year  than 

there.  RSinfa11  ^  She6p  °°Untry  ^oyod  the  prospects  for  early  lambs 


XT' 


52£*2 “■£***  fr  °r  *»  *>  h»«*' 

’*•  “i-lier.  early  lambs  fro*  that  “clon’rtU  1“MaS 

usual  dates,  ^  on  1  111  De  marketed  in  advance  of 

Spring  Pastures ■ Poor 

Pastures  end  meadows  have  d  evelooed  slow*»v  hv>-»Q  en  •  T 
em  pastures,  the  stock-onmn^  ?£  Q  sl°  ^  fchls  spring.  In  nost  north- 

condition  of  pastures  on  Mav^  ^  .  pa°^ty  °n  fay  1  was  below  average.  The 

74  percent  compared  with  SS^eroent^n^av  1  Wad  dovm  to 

81  percent.  Hav  meadows  were  also  in  b«lL  *  1949  and  the  hay  averaSe  of 

r«S«  failed  to  make  the  usual  nit  jrowth  ink'll  S? ,I,estern 

i“  *r^atrizr^rtr1.~  r;  .ts 

except  i„  the  uerthem  r.„s,  State^  S  djy  ?££  ^ 

jfefofc  Inspection  Service  Offered 
Local  8 1  aught  ere rs 

offered  beginningejunem2ato1meat°tl0k  &Dd  °ertification  service  will  be 
areas  without  cessing  Itate  linef  their  Produots  in  local 

Federal  inspection  haf  W  nrovLh  ?  °f  tn°  “'***■'*11  be  voluntary, 
oommerce,  for  whom  it  is  mandate™  k  y  °  Pa oke r s  engaging, in  interstate. 

Animal  Indu!t!yS!7th!’lJsS!  however  WU1  be  adrrdnistered  by  the  Bureau  of 
shed  under  the*  Farm  Product*  Inkpoi'  *  reSul0bions  will  be  establi- 

not  have  the  stat™  of  the "  !  r&ther  than  the  1905  it  does 

Products  identified  as  inspected  Ld^ertifi^ikSrr^1'6  31^^01'61'8* 
eligible,  for  interstate  ana  certified  m  tho  new  service  will  not  be 

the  Act  of  1906.  *  P**’  or  entrance  into  plants  operating  under 
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The  certification  stamp  for 

differ  slightly  from  the  ahaped,‘'and  will  carry  the  legend, 

ed  meat.  The  new  stamp  wi  9  di  n  the  round  stamp  is  "Th  S. 

tiIJ#  s.  Inspected  and  Certified,  Wording  on 

Inspected  and  Passed* 


World  Meat  Production  tTp 
5*  Percent  Last  Yoar 


,  «  roonP  in  1949  in  the  principal 

Production  of  68*3  billion  pounds  *  par  East,  has  been  esti- 

livestock  countries  of  the  world,  exc^usi  '  Qf.  the  USDA.  This  was 

mated  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agriou.turai  '  '  thal  the  1934-33 

5  percent  more  than  production  xn  .948  ana  sli J  f  |t  if  not  the 
average.  The  1949  meat  production  was  one  o t  the  iarb  , 

largest,  on  record* 


i q4.q  over  1948  was  general.  Only  a  few  countries. 

The  increase  in  1949  over  l»-»  was  „  ^  were  small.  Improved 

such  as  Canada  and  Mexioo,  had  reducti  *  dQf  liv0stock  on  farms,  and 

grazing  and  feed  conditions,  a^gr  -  ,  aor  a  larger  output  last  year. 

strong  demand  for  meat  were  mainly  res t  some" 1  iquidation  of  herds,  which 

I»  ™5k  «»rie.  dr,  J’.W  to  1947 

pushed  meat  production  aoove  the  high  I 

record  high* 


Present  conditions  point  to  .  favorable  ontloob  for  -nether  inoro.s. 
in  world  meat  production  in  1950. 


the  grading  system  for  livestock  and  meat 


by 


E,  E,  Miller 


For  all  livestock  except  breeding  animals^and  “_^edP^dedescribed 

been  established  a  set  of  market  gra  es  '  g  ^rade  standards  have 

by  th.  0.  S.  Deportment  of  dgr^Otaro.  2£  “LLr,  market  sr.d.s  and 
also  been  set  up  for  nearly  ail  meats.  provides  useful  distinctions 

classes  comprise  *“^“  0  S  *  obr ion.ly  large  end  sig- 

between  otherwise  broad  cat  S  ’  choice  and  Coirmon  slaughter 

nificant  difference,  for  example,  e  consumers  hevo  preferences  for  meat 

steers  or  between  Good  and  Canner  oows.  ■  at  mQgt  sales  ar9  mad.e  after  a 

according  to  its  quality.  Despi  e  market  classes  and  grades  is 

personal  inspection  by  “  «* 

basic  in  so  complex  an  activity  as  tr  r  rtant  points  of  the  existing 

SSficaSins^rto1  some  of  the  recent  proposals  for 

changing  or.  expanding  them. 


a  their  general  nature,  market  standards  provide  *  g^^idSd 
and  language  that  is  of  value  to  both  buyers  and  sell  .  1  .ill 

~ ~ r — ■»  -» 
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oases  trading  takes  place  v;ithoa+  a  nn  .  lrl&>  ln  fact,  that  in  some 

The  advantages  that  accrue  Som  a  o/  ^  th® 

time  value  in  that  they  can  be  used"to  ,  giaues  h&ve  both  long-and  short- 
m  market  demands.  6  UwQ  p0xirk  ou ^  m°re  effectively  the  trends 

1  <i  ,  ‘  lf/  *  ** 

In  the? r  more  specific 

meats  have  their  greatest  importance  ir  i.’.,a?he,  . Sra^®s  of  live  animals  and 
possible  more  meaningful  price  auoteJ-i/-M  1~1  a  lrS  trade  and  in  making 
market  grades  of  meats  are  an  aid  ixfinerol  an‘}.m?rket-  reports.  In  addition, 
is  placed  on  the  grade  certification  m®rcha^GlslnS‘  Considerable  reliance 

■**  t  ~ 

and  meats  was  nuide"Tjff  al6ssts  and  grades  of  livestock 

of  both  the  live  ani.L  ££  T”d  *****  oh.r.otorlstios 

and  the  limits  between  grades  had  to  h-  *  ‘1G  rai  int ions  within  grades 

carcasses  typical  of  the  various  „r-»H  ®  car®  u-ly  outlined.  Animals  or 
Photographs  were' necessary  to  supplement nee?^  to  ie  accurately  described.’ 
grade  ten*  and  concepts  were’  a lao  e^t ill  "h °f  f  ° F  ipt  1  0DS * 
were  often  in  conflict  with  terms  ali-esdv  *  ^  tS°8S  d®sired  for  adoption 

national  standards  was  riven  nrrt.io,.’  y  use*  ihe  establishment  of 
Department  of  AgricuHnS Z8 1&r/”Phasis  in  1916,  the 

transactions  at  the  various  livestoIkTlf  °  r®port  market  conditions,  and 
S.t  up  fbr  these  r.port“^rJ “rM‘-  1/  *• 
stock  marketing  interests.  State  Aaidcu’^u-afV’16  00°Perfltio11  <>€  the  live- 
organizations,  various  meat  merchendisin!  :^  Exp®rllnent  Stations,  producer 
Agriculture.  From  the  preliS«™  bs.andf^a  Department  of 

reporting  bv  the  US  DA  a  rB+w  'V  classifications  m  the  first  market 

since  been  elaborated ’for  use  in  aU  omS®  °f  °lasses  811(1  Shades  has 
and  meats.  Changes  in  terms' or  defirnf  lal  market  reports  on  livestock 
been  made  from,  time  to  time  and  are  st-ni^  °f  CAS  official  standards  have 
agreement  of  the  trade  and  the  Department  throu^.  Burtual 

purpo s e *f o/which "ti^ey 'ar e "to "be "Sed  bg°adly  f0Aped  “cording  to  the 

Slaughter.  Feeder,  and  Stocker  animals  “t5  S°a?dards  Eet  UP  are  for 
sex.  The  clTsTTs  usuallVTSFdi^rt  4-  Th  et  olasG  ’is  determined  by 

easily  defined  and  applied  bv  impartial  V,'eisht  SrouPs*  which  are 

into  grades,  determined  according  tn  +v,  ®etEodf*  The  final  breakdown  is 
within  each  previous  grouping  * Grade  f  fela^lve  excellence  of  animals 
nature  than  are  classes  and  &ln  desiSnations  are  more  subjective  in 

appraisal  and  evaluation  of *tlP«f  f  *  ar°  deberinined  by  a  careful- 
The  meaning  of  these  terms  has  been  °'°fSJ,  conformation,  finish  and  quality, 
a  sound  basis  for  determining  the  relati R“dard^ze1d . ^  is  intended  to  provide 
relation  to  the  purpose  f^hSh  of  the  animl  - 

t^Vl  ,f‘  S,*"4"  *•»«*  *PP.pt«ne. 

especially  that  at  the  University  of  Tii-i-t  t  QrSW  011  the  earller  wrk. 

Published  a  bulletin  on  grades  for  ca^+i  ’  Professor  H.  W.  Mumford 

^x«.ues  i or  cattle  as  early  as  1902. 
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Since  it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  class  and. grade  terms  used 
to  describe  slaughter  animals  should  be  related  to  resulting  carcass  grades, 
corresponding  carcass  standards  were  usually  set  up  for  each  class  and  grade 
Of  slaughter  animals*  There  were  originally  almost  as. many  grades  and 
classes  of  meat  as  of  live  animals.  Use  of  the.  full  set  of  standards  for 
meat  proved  somewhat  impractical,  as  it  was  found  that,  many  of  the.  dis¬ 
tinguishing  differences  in  slaughter  animals  did  not  carry  through  as  _ 
important  differences  in  carcasses.  Where  grade  standards  can  be  applie 
interchangeably,  as  in  steer,  heifer  and  cow  beef,  no  separate  idertifi-  . 
cation  of  class  is  used  in  the  meat  grading  system.  The  carcass  classes 
remaining  in  use  are  primarily  age  selections  such  as  beef  versus  veal,  and 

those  for  mature  male  animals  such  as  bulls* 

The  grades  and  classes  of  slaughter  animals  in  use  at  the  present 
time  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  Grade  distinctions  are  specific  for 
each  class  of  animal.  There  thus  is  no  necessary  correspondence  between 
standards  for,  say.  Good  grade  cows  and  Good  grade  sows.  Grades  are  availa¬ 
ble  for  certain  additional  classes  that  laok  enough  animals  marketed,  to  mane 
grading  effective.  Some  classes,  such  as  boars,  are  not  graded. 

Feeder  and  stocker  animals  follow  a  corresponding  system  of  classi¬ 
fication.  In  actual  practice,  some  classes  of  animals  such  as  s^ags  (of 
cattle),  vealers,  sows,  boars,  stags  (of  swine),  rams  and  mature  wethers 
comprise  so  small  a  percentage  of  animals  sold  for  feeder  or  stocker  pur¬ 
poses  that  official  grades  have  not  been  set.  up  although  definitions  are  ■.  : 
theoretically  possible.  For  feeder  and  stocker  animals,  the  top  graae  is 

called  Fancy  instead  of  Prime  and  the  lowest  grade  is  called  Inferior.  . 

<  / 

Grades  are  probably  used  more  often  for  specification  buying  of 
feeder  arid  stocker  cattle  then  of  any  other  class  of  livestock.  This-  comes 
about  because  many  Corn  Belt  feeders  place  orders  with  buyers  for  .stock  to 
be  bought  and  shipped  from  range  country. 


Thero  are  fewer  grades  and  classes  of  meat  ‘than  of  live  animals* 

Beef  is  graded  Prime,  Choice,  Good,  Commercial,  13 ti lity ,  Cut. her  and  Canner * 
The  official  grades^ of  veal*  calf 7  lamb,  yearling,  and  mutton  carcasses  are 
Prime,  Choice,  Good,  Commercial,  Utility,  and  Cull*  Standards  for  hog 
carcasses  and  cuts  of  pork  have  been  developed  but  not  put  into  general  use* 

Market  reports  on  livestock  usually  quote  prices  by  market  class  and 
by  grade.  However,  prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  are  usually  reported  by 
weight  groups,  with  almost  all  receipts  considered  "Good  and  Choice." 
Although  grades  are  used  to  report  prices  of  cattle  and  sheep  at  central 
markets,  this  does  not  mean  that  animals  sold,  there  are  officially  graded. 
Buying  and  selling  is  done  by  pens  or  lots  of  animals,  many  of  them  of  mix¬ 
ed  grades,  ranging  in  number  from  a  single  animal  to  several  carloads*  The 
grade  of  animals  may  he  taken  into  consideration  but  perhaps  not  mentioned 
by  either  buyer  or  seller  in  their  bargaining.  The  reporting  of  prices  on 
a  grade  basis  is  accomplished  through.*  the  activities  of  the  market  reporter, 
who  makes  a  judgment  as  to  grade  on  sample  lots  end  determines  the  price 
range  by  grades  from  the  sale  prices  on  those  lots. 
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Table  4.-  Market  classes  and  grades  of  slaughter  livestock  l/ 


Specie 

and 

class 


cattle  and  calves: 
Sieers  , 

Heifers 

Cows  . . 

Bulls  ....... 


r  • 


Vealers 


Hogs :  . 

Barrows  and  gilts  • 
Sows  ......... 

Pi  0*Q 

*••••*  #*•***  i 

£>heep  and  lambs  :  : 

Lambs 
Ewes 

Wethers  . 

Rams  m  . .  ; 


•  t>0.  .4..  «....• 


: Prime: Choice: 

*  • 

X.  ,5 

Good:  Medium 

• 

• 

.  -  — 
• 

•• 

•  a.  x 

X 

X 

5  X  X 

X 

X 

:  X 

X 

X 

i  X 

X 

X 

s  X 

X 

X 

!  X  -  X 

X 

X 

!  X  x 

1 

t 

x 

X 

, 

N 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X  X 

X 

r*  i 

'  X 

X  X 

* 

X 

X 

X  X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

X 

« 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

X 


X 

X 

X 


X 

X 

X 

Uk. 


X 

X 

X 

X 


weight  groups  for  which  the  various  ranp-es  ^ieQ1«-  SUb“0laSSeS  of  a«e  a*nfl 

For  certain  sub-classes  of  each' class  f£wer !,  arV*de- applicable, 
are  available.  Tn  practice  n's..  ,  ,  6~adas  than  those  shown  here 

ones,  and  grades  listed  in  this  table^  S^e.  distinctions  are  the  imported 
animals  of  each  class  table  may  be  regarded  as  available  for  all 

seas  So". — »»  as  usm  c,art„„t 

■1»E  in  tterarioJJTgjLf  Sour-”"  £  “  ”*srs  °f  li«<took  f.l 

cation  of  Corn 'Belt  beef  stee-sioi  ?  ou^tanalng  exception  is  the  clacsifi 
for  which  number,  price  and  °U  th®  Ghloag°  market  for  slaughter, 

since  1922.  In  July  1948  a  °*  4  Vrades  have  been  published 

Sioux  City.  !  s.m^ar  service  was  instituted  at  Omaha  and 

In  1 92  ( a  soon  s ■Pb « ■»-.  ppa  _  •  _  i 

grading  and  stamping  of  beef  was  -t-irt^*33  Sr0dfs  were  Promulgated,  officii 
At  first  the  costs  of  ^rad®L  we- ;  LI  ’  f S  \volu*tary  service  at  Chicago, 

z  k 1  ba1 p2i 

“w  U  «t:»L  22^*. 
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and  of  certain  processed  meats.  It  was  made  available  to  nearly  all  markets 
where  demand  for  the  service  was  large  enough  for  fees . received  to  pay  tne 
costs.  Grading  has  been  optional  except  during  pare  of  World  Aar  lx,  when 
it  was  compulsory  for  certain  kinds  and  grades  of  meat.  ZJ 

Table  5  shows  the  quantity  of  meat  graded  by  U3DA  in  each  year  since 
1930.  and  the  proportion  which  gradings  of  each  of  3  meats  are  of  produo  cion. 
For  the  3  war  years  when  the  largest  part  of  neat  production  was  Shaded 
(except  pork),  the  distribution  into  each  grade  is  shown  m  table  b.  -hese 
data  are' applicable  only  to  the  years  for  which  they  are  recorded  and  would 
not  necessarily  represent  exactly  the  grade  distribution  for  a  Vos  war  year. 
They  nevertheless  are  a  rough  indication  of  how  large  a  part  ox  production 
is  encompassed  by  each  of  the  meat  grades  as  they  have  been,  defined. 

-  Meat  graded  by  an  official  grader  is  stamped  with  the  official  grad® 
bv  means  of  a  roller  stamp  that  makes  a  purple  ribbon  imprint  the  leng  h  o 
the  carcass  or  wholesale  cut.  As  the  stamping  fluid  is  a  harmless  vegetable 
compound  the  grade  stamp  is  seldom  trimmed  off  prior  to  retailing  of  mea£» 
and'  provides  a  grade  identification  all  the  way  through  mercnancising.  -he 
imorint  for  Federally  graded  meat  is  always  of  the  designating  wor  • 
prints  of  letter  grades,  as  A,  3,  etc.,  are  private  grades  lacking  official 

standards* 

The  ribbon  grade  stamp  differs  from  the  round  stamp  often  seen  on 
meat.  The  round  stamp  shows  that  the  meat  has  been  inspected  and  passed  as 
wholesome  food,  in  compliance  with  regulations  for  packers  engaging  in  inter- 
state  trade  established  by  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1306.  Federad  san^^y 
inspection  is  a  much  older  service  than  grading,  having  been  started  m 
ar^  extended  greatly  in  1S07.  It  is  financed  by  Federal  funds*  5/ 

The  meat  grading  service,  as  well  as  the  market  reporting  service 
which  utilizes  Federal  grades  of  meat  animals,  is  a  part  of  the  Livestock 
Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  Inspection  under  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  is  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in  the  expansion  of  the^Federal 
meat  grading  service  to  the  selection  and  c eroific ation  of  certain  custom- 
made  meat  s°for  large-scale  users.  This  service  is  not  new,  naving  been 
begun  before  the  establishment  of  official  meat  standards,  and  is  an  adapt¬ 
ation  of  regular  carcass  grading  performed  for  meat  packers. 

2.7  On  September  ib“l942  Office  of  “Price  Administration  RMPR  169  required 
"all  Choice  beef  and  veal  to  be  graded  by  a  U.  S.  official  grader,  sub¬ 
sequent  revisions  of  the  order  included  all  grades  of  beef  and  veal.  On 
April  10,  1943,  RMPR  239  required  grading  of  all  lamb  and  mutton  carcasses. 
Official  grading  of  neat  was'  not  required  from  June  30,  1946,  when  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  and  Stabilization  Act  expired,  until  September  1, 
1946,  when  price  controls  were  resumed.  On  October  16,  1946,  grading  of 
all  meats  was  permanently  restored  to  a  voluntary  basis. 

3/  There  is  nowr  a  third  official  stamp,  of  diamond  design,  that  may  be  found 
on  meat  beginning  this  summer.  It  applies  to  meat  of  local  slaughterers  in¬ 
spected  for  wholesomeness.  (See  page  11.) 
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Table  f.-  Quantity  of  graded  or  certified  as  complying  with  specifications 

-  rrAi  ”‘th  rat-'>s  to  Federally  inspected  and 
total  commercial  production,  1950-49  l/ 


Year 


1930 

1931 
.1935 

1933 

1934 


1935 
IS  36 

1937 

1938 

1939 


1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 


Total 

rr.eat 

graded  Zj 


Beef 


:  -uercenta/re  of 
a„0„.  .‘Federally  : 


Veal 


Lajnb  and  mutton 


:production:  Pro  Auction 


Quantity- 

graded 


pounds 


1,000 

pounds 


Percent  Percent 


79,364 

68,750 

1.6 

170,794 

159,433 

3.7 

223,156 

207,437 

5.3 

254,933 

237,594 

5.2 

282,340 

261,798 

4.4 

319,207 

267,775 

5.8 

526,396 

450,127 

8.  5 

505,031 

408,353 

8.7 

716,937 

602,809 

12.6 

634,049 

512,017 

10.7 

649,579 

578,436 

11.7 

279,085 

789,894 

13.8 

049,179 

1,485,197 

23.4 

383,040 

6,710,715 

112.5 

343,324 

8,355,997 

125.6 

1S45 

1946 

1947 

1948  _ _ 

1949  .*6/2,550,000  2*279^872 


:  12,296,197  9,176,756 
:  9,003,643  6,849,566 

:  3,427,13 2  2,931,463 

{6/2. 375, 000  2,022,295 
iG/fZ ,  5f“ 


126.8 

121.0 

38.9 

31.4 

32.6 


1.2 

2.7 

3.8 

3.9 
3.-3 


4.2 

6.3 
6.2 
9.0 
7.5 


8.3 

10.1 

17.3 

80.8 

94.9 


92.4 

76.0 

29.0 

22.8 

24.7 


1,000 

pounds 


1,443 

1,266 

1,356 

1,865 

1,968 


2,772 

3,617 

5,014 

6,180 

5,684 


6,896 

9,701 

105,535 

784,869 

1,450,752 


1,319,006 

911,661 

236,525 

133,591 

104,175 


:  Percentage  of  — 

: Federally 

: inspected  . '■'Ommercial 
:  p  ro  due  t  ion :  Pro  ^„uc  tion 

1/  :  i/y 


Quantity 

graded 


Percentage  of 


Percent 


0.  3 
0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.2 


0.5 

0.6 

0.7 

1.1 

1.0 


1.2 

1.6 

15.8 

131.5 

156.7 


160.3 

142.0 

26.2 

16.9 

14.0 


Percent 


1,000 

pounds 


Federally 
inspected  ;Co™ercial 
produc  tionrP^^0^/-011 

3/  .  yy 


Percent  Percent 


0.2 

0.2 

2,470 

4,157 

0.4 

0.6 

Oe  3 
0.5 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

7,610 

8,013 

9,352 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

0.3 

0.4 

0.5 

0.7 

17,538 

19,021 

23,765 

28,015 

2.5 
2.8 

3.5 
3.9 

2.1 

2.3 
2.9 

3.4 

0.6 

24,214 

3.5 

2.9 

0.8 

1.0 

9.9 

24,765 

32,186 

78,102 

3.5 

4.3 

8.9 

2.9 

3.6 

7.7 

72.8 

990,772 

103.4 

91.  7 

89.1 

1,066,480 

120.2 

5/106.5 

85.0 

68.6 

1,024,290 

833,808 

112.2 

98.3 

99.4 

88.1 

15.9 

10.1 

208,870 

146, 586 

29.1 

22.0 

26,8 

20.1 

8.4 

107,633 

20.1 

18.4 

s.  On 

September  18, 

1942, 

Office  of 

December  is.  the  ord9r  r„lsed  *  4  ,  d  „ 

Cull  Q  .  ”*  *°  in0lade  aU  «"d"  °f  b-'  *»•*  *>tter  -a  canner,  and  of  reai  except 

.  ’ /  <V  Fjl .  *"  nV>lni  SradlnS  °f  ““  Umb  “d  *•”»«««•  Official  gradirg  was  not  required  in 

stored  to  a  voluntary  basis. 

y  Ibcindes  miscellaneous  moats  and  meat  food  products  in  addition  to  3  kinds  of  meat  shown,  but  excludes  lard, 
pork  fat  and  edible  tallow.  * 

1/  Virtually  an  most  graded  was  produced  in  Federally  inspected  plants  except  during  the  period  in  the  war  when 

v  ‘I  '  Atoni8trati0n  "**“"•  —  -  — *  •»  oomaercially  produced  meat  exo.pt  per*. 

i  "  inSPS°ted  5UUEht8r  Snd  °th8r  -  -tail  slaughter,  excluding  farm  clatter. 

i  TTT  100  Per0ent‘  Err0-  "  "  6Stimt9S  "  =arCa8S  Wal^8  UP  totals, 

y  Partially  estimated.  because  quantities  of  iard  and  other  non-meat  it„  not  separate*  reported. 

ompiled  and  computed  from  data  of  the  Livestock  Branch.  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
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sent  of  Federally  evaded  neat  in  each,  grade  ?  944- 46  l/ 


Year 


Pr'.\me 

and 


Beef 


--■*  zrniw --wr* 

9 


Good 


i  Coniucrcial  ?  Utility 


Cut  ter 
and. 

Canner 


1944 

1945 

[  1946 

^  Per c enb 

10.4 
*  15,9 

16,7 

9 

« 

Percent 

28*0 

30*0 

37,  e 

^Ptyoent 

25.3 

u  •  - 

<■>  c  n 
c-O  •  <j 

Percent 

18  o  7 
15.6 
lb.O 

Percent 

17.6 

12.0 

■6*1 

l\\ 

f 

- '  *****  *' 

‘7«al 

1944 

• 

% 

;  13c  4 

54  0 

■#  'Mil  1  1*1  •*''  **“*“^*i  - 

31.0 

2/'2  !•  3 

•1)  1945 

:  14*  9 

33.  6 

50.0  . 

21c  3 

1  j  1946 

s  17*0 

<> 

• 

34. 6 

26*3 

20.1 

Q 

Lamb 

1944 

• 

• 

33.5 

40.  5 

19  o  i 

2/  6.5 

1945 

:  47*9 

35 „  2 

13,1 

3e3 

1946 

:  47.7 

• 

• 

35*  8 

13*0 

3.5 

• 

Breton 

*»..  .  ....  -r~ 

1944 

u 

* 

J  8.0 

52.0 

27  a 

9  /•??  .  q 

<2»  »  >»—»•  I7 

mmU 

1945 

:  11*6 

34,  4 

rs  /•»  v> 

27.8 

!;  '  •  *  1946 

•  10.9 

•4 

31.  8 

24.5 

32.3 

«.  r 

e»  _ 3  •  .  ,  _ 

a  sad  ir,  estimated.  wcigrro  oi  care  asses*  ror  - 

regulations  during  World  War  II  see  footnote  i5  taole  5* 

£  I  Utility  and  Cull  combined  for  veal,,  lamb  and  mutton,  all  years. 
Compiled  from  Livestock  Market  Uews,  Livestock  Branch,  ^4A.  * 

•'  -  „i  ii  i  mm i  ii  i— in  .Bi  -m.-  . <•  ‘•“-A*'"-  • 


In  this  phase  of  the  work,  the  grader  picks  out  or  certifies  either 
carcasses  or  cuts  that  meet  certain  specifications  furnished  him  describing 
the  specific  kind  of  meat  the  buyer  wants*  These  specifications ^ may  or  may 
not  refer  to  official  grades  and  may  be' wider  or  narrower  in  limits  than 
official  grades*  Large-scale  users  often  find  it  expedient  to  have ^an 
impartial,  experienced  grader  pick  out  meat  for  purchase,  ae  many  of ^ them 
have  neither  the  time  nor  technical  knowledge  for  such  buying*  Work  is  done 
by  the  regular  personnel  of  the  Federal  meat  grading  service  on  the^usual 
fee  basis.  The  fee  is  often  paid  by  the  vendor  to  whom  the  contract  ns 


awn 


ded 


Many  of  the  specifications  are  refinements  of  official  market  grades. 
Official  grades  are  so  wide  that  grade  buying  of  ten  will  not  assure  she 
buyer  the  exact  type  or  weight  of  carcass  or  cut  of  meat  he  wants.  Uo 
change  in  official  grades  is  anticipated  because  cf  this  demand  for  within-  > 
grade  refinements;  since  the  specifications  are  selective  with  esrery  buyer* 
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.  :^a:/rr^inc;ude!  (i)  a 

pi  Its  j  (2)  proposed  changes  in  ti  e  o  I  ^  °  f  -1",6nter  barr0T;s  and 

tion  of  sanitation  stances for  Lai^Lf  V°f-.-beof »  and  <3>  «*p- 
off ioially  graded,  ;^#fs.Mhtoing. pianos  in  which  carcasses  are 

,•  OCT  ■  _  ...  .  ;  ...  ■  ' 

gilS'lIT'S.:??;”  f»  «”»!••  of  slaughter  barrow 

for  hogs.  The  01-aetiee  nf  „,.P  *  m?re  yardstick:  of  market  value 

recognize  the  extent  to  whi^h^iSsh^teh^  — does  not  adequately 
yield  but  also  .-the  oualitv  of  pork  °oljr: the  Percentage 

Choice  Ho.  1  Choice  a  t  LP?  f  rodfed*.  The  .proposed  grades  are 

pal  changes  these  •  introduce  are  the  na,ls  iSn  g  princi- 

of  Choice  Ho,  2  ard  Choice  if  *  e-*«*ion  of  Good.. grade,  and  addition 

eludes  barrows  and  ei Its ^wh-i  ch * v  f *  Wosed  Choice.  No..  1  grade  in- 

required  to  produce  a  Choice  £1^  +  the  “'W  quantity  of  fat 

grade  hogs  carry  rcspectivelvSe  ?  °a^fr;v.  The  Choice  No.  2  and  No,  3  J 

cl  ttn 

^in 

1 

market  gmdes^o?1’ “  thsse  ™*«W.is  on  setting  up 
istios  ff  pork  produced  Sm’  propo,sed  grades  are  based  on  character¬ 
's  being  conducted  at  some  points  to  ^®basl3  ?£  th®s*  Proposed  grades 

ST.2  - 


for 


hog  carcasses* 


a  changing  of°namesS aS'c^Sg^o^^mitiSf-of '  b°th 

5WWswte$  zzrsf' 

Too,  since  beef  is  no  fo™  th®  srad3  ^effective, 

young  tender  beef  winch  hes  little  ^  &P  °{  ani”al  slaughtered, 

in  the  Commercial  grade  aSn £*£  g/ZSZS.!?*^'  ^  S"4 
proposed  ares  To  make  the  Prime  designation  effec'i'tvlrtendin  itf  ^ 

ed  Good^  and  to°srlH0tbfadSd  as  Choio®"  the  beef  now  call- 

now  i^elop  hal^of  theP^:f  °T9r°;al  Srad6'  ««P»^in6  that  beef 
tivelv  ilLF,L.  °rthe  C°™?rciftl  grade  which  is  produced  from  rela- 

oattle  formerly  call^CoSercial'and  T***'  from  Jnatur* 

sis;8^  “s  v?  s 

than  formerly  would  fall  into  Good  and  Commercial  grades! 

V  Proposed  Standards  for  Grade  ~of  Slaughter  Barrows  ird  mu--  n  +.  , 

Branch,  Pip dTStiSFlndTSrkiti^  I&Knf^oT*2®  TT,' ’  Livestock 

xx<=>  xiuminis urauion,  JoDA^  February  16,  1960. 
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'While  these  proposals  usually  refer  to  beef,  it  is  anticipated  that 
changes  would  be  made  in  the  grading  of  Cattle  to  •  maintain  the  historic 
relationship  between  grades  of  slaughter  hnimals  and  the  expected  oarcass 
grade. 

A  regulation  effective  September  1,  1949  set  up  minimum  sanitation 
standards  for  slaughtering. plants  eligible  for  official  grading  of  their 
meat  products.  Plants  not  now  under  Federal  inspection  must  apply  for  and, 
pass  an  inspection  before  the  meat  they  produce  can  be  given  Federal  grad¬ 
ing.  The  new  rule  gives  an  assurance  to  the  purchaser  of  meat  that  U.  S. 
officially  graded  meat  not  only  has  'the  quality  specified  by  the  grade  but 
also  has  been  produced  under  Federal  standards  of  sanitation.  Previously 
the  grade  stamp  of  itself  was  not  a  very  exact  indication  of  slaughter  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  meat .was  produced,  even  though,  (except  for  a  period 
during  World  War  II;  see  footnote,  page  16)  meat  could  be  graded  only  if 
produced  under  some  form  of  inspection—  Federal,  State,  or  municipal. 
Since  the  new  regulation  does  not  apply  to  Federally  inspected  plants,  its 
effect  is  to  set  a  uniform  minimum  standard  of  sanitation  for  all  non- 
Federally  inspected  slaughterers  using  the  grading  service,  including  those 
not  operating  under  State  or  local  regulations. 

This  regulation  refers  only  to  plants  in  which  carcasses  are  to  b© 
graded  and  is  not  intended  to  supplant  sanitation  requirements  by  State  or 
local  governments.  Nor  will  the  Federal  grading  stamp  replace  the  carcass 
stamps  certifying  Federal,  State  or  local  inspection* 

NEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 


’  Tables  7  to  17  present  data  revising  or  extending  tables  of  previous 
issues  of  this  Situation,  particularly  the  February  Statistical  Appendix. 

They  are  derived  mainly  from  recently  published  revisions  of  monthly  prices 
received  by  farmers  by  months  in  1949  and  of  commercial  meat  production. in 
1948  and  1949;  and  from  the  data  released  May  15  on  farm  slaughter  and  meat 
production  in  1949. 

Major  changes  in  meat  production  data  are  decreases  from  the  original 
published  series  on  non- Federally  inspected  commercial  production  in  1948 
and  1949,  and  from  the  preliminary  estimates  of  farm  meat  production  in  1949. 
Because  of  these  changes,  the  average  consumption  per  person  in  1948  and  1949 
is  each  reduced  one  pound  from  original  estimates,  to  145.4  pounds  in  1948 
and  143.8  pounds  in  1949. 

Table  17  revises  slightly  and  adds  the  year  1949  to  the  table  on  pro-* 
duction  and  distribution  of  edible  offal  published  in  this  Situation  for  May 
1949.  Edible  offal  products  such  as  liver,  heart,  head  meat,  tongue,  tripe, 
plucks,  sweetbreads  and  others  are  not  a  part  of  meat  production  as  usually 
reported  but  are  a  significant  item  in  the  nation* s  food  supply.  Consumption 
has  been  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  10  pounds  per  person  per  year. 

Data  on  edible  offals  have  a  rather  large  probable  error,  because  pro¬ 
duction  data  are  derived  by  applying  a  constant  percentage  factor  to  meat 
production  and  because  other  data  such  as  stocks  and  foreign  trade  do  not 
cover  all  offal  products. 

A  fuller  explanation  of  the  offal  data  may  be  found  in  the  May  1949 


issue. 
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Table  30.-  Hog- 


rn  price  ratio 3  Chicago  and  "nited  States,  by  months, 
1930  to  date  1/  • 


Chicago ,  .baaedonjailoes  of 


1  *  *“  '  “ 

f  (*  « 

*  •  • 

i>»  *  .of**-'*  '  — 

ft 

• 

• 

• 

• 

0 

• 

Year 

, Jan* :Fob©  5 

Mar* : 

Apr..  ■ 

Kay  s 

June  % 

- 

•  • 

• 

0 

• 

«* 

* 

• 

• 

i - ■  ** 

n  '  *  17  «*> 

J_  V  D  : 

• 

• 

* 

• 

1938 

;  13.,  5  14,8 

1509 

14,2 

14*3 

15*5 

1939 

: 14c 3  16,3 

16*8 

1404 

13«  3 

12*9 

1940 

:  9.2  9,0 

8*9 

8*8 

80  3 

7.9 

3  941 

i'12.3  12  s  5 

11*7 

12,2 

12*6 

13.4 

1942 

:li,0  15,4  . 

16.4 

17,3 

16 « 5 

16,9 

1943 

2/: 15.4  15.9 

.i  5  0  5 

14.7 

13.6 

13,1 

1944 

2/:  11. 8  11.9 

12.1 

11.8 

11,  4 

11«  4 

1945 

2Al2,7  12.8 

12*8 

12.8 

12.8 

12.8 

1946  2/: 12 e 8  22,9 

±2.  5 

12, 5 

11*1 

10.3 

1947 

:  17.2  18,4 

15*8 

13*4 

12,7 

llol 

1948 

:10«0  10,0 

9,4 

8*6 

8,8 

10*2 

1949 

:13,8  15,6 

15*3 

13*6 

13*9 

•?*:*"  *2 

iOt  0 

1950 

-.12.0  13.0 

• 

t 

.12*3 

11.5 

• 

United  Si 

<> 

• 

■  at  e  s  , 

based  on  prices 

1930 

V 

sll*4  12.3 

13  .0 

11,8 

11,6 

1-1.6 

1931 

•  1  ±  ,  1  11a  5 

12.0 

11©  9 

11*1 

10,4 

1932 

:10e7  10,5 

12,0 

11,2 

9.4 

9.2 

1933 

?  1 3  3  15©1 

15,6 

11.3 

10. 1 

9c9 

1934 

:  6. 7  8.  5 

8,2 

7 , 0 

6,3 

6*2 

1935 

;  8.3  8,7 

i  0  *> 

9,6 

5.7 

10,  4 

1936 

•:17,0  17,  3 

1 6  0  7 

16,9 

14*5 

14,8 

.  1937 

?  9  c  5  9,1 

8.9 

7.7 

7,9 

8,7 

J  9  38 

:14, 7  15.1 

16,6 

14.  S 

14*  1 

15.6 

1939 

s!5.5  13.6 

13,1 

14.  b 

15.1 

11,8 

1940 

:  9,7  9,1 

8,7 

'  3.4 

6*5 

7,5 

1941 

:13.3  13,0 

12*5 

13*2 

12,6 

13.  4 

1942 

:14.7  15.5 

16*0 

16*9 

16.3 

16-3 

1943 

:  16,0  16c.2 

15*5 

14,3 

n  17  'i 

iO) 

12,8 

1944 

:11c 3  11.4 

V*  R  . 

•x  .U  <%' 

11, -3 

11 ,0 

11,0  * 

1945 

:12„9  13*2 

15*1 

13-2 

13  J 

1207 

1946 

sl2.8  12,8 

12*  5 

12*2 

10a  6 

10*1 

1947 

:  : 18 , 1  19,8 

17,7 

14, 7 

14;  0 

11,9 

1948 

sl0,8  11.2 

10.2 

5,3 

9,2 

10  <•  6 

1949 

: 15 . 7  17,2 

16 »  9 

15*0 

14,  7 

15*5 

1950 

e!3.1  14©3 

13,,  5 

12,4 

barr 

ows  and  gilts  2/ 

ft  J 

ft  ft  \ 

Augo  jSept.r  Oct* 

•  0 

•  • 

* 

# 

July: 

• 

• 

ft  i 

ft 

:  Nov© 

4 

ft 

•  Dec* 

• 

«  •  . 

Av, 

•  ,/ 

•  1/ 

a»i 

11.3 

15  c  6 

16*  3 

14, ,2 

16,2 

16,3 

1619 

17©7 

16,7 

14o3 

15,5 

13,9 

13,8 

14.4 

14,6 

12.2 

9*7 

13.8 

9.7 

10.1 

10,5 

9.9 

9.6 

10©4 

9.4 

15.1 

15.0 

15.5 

15*3 

14.5 

14*2 

13.7 

16,9 

•  17.5 

17*.  4 

19.4 

17.3 

15,7 

16.7 

13.0 

13.5 

14.0 

1  w  Q 

JL  Jo  O 

12.9 

11.7 

13.9 

11.9 

12.6 

12c  7 

12.8 

13.0 

1 2  *  5 

12.2 

12o  8 

12*8 

12*8 

12,8 

12.8 

12*8 

12.8 

8c  4 

,11©  4 

806 

12.7 

17.4 

17.3 

12.1 

I!.,  4 

11,2 

11.2 

11.7 

10*4 

10.2 

12.9 

13*1 

15  2 

16  ©0 

17.6 

16*6 

15,0 

12,5 

15,3 

16-4 

15*8 

15,  7 

'  13.9 

11*9 

14,2 

received  by  farmc 

jrs  for 

all 

hogs 

10*  S 

9*5 

10. 4. 

10*8 

12©3 

11*4 

11*4 

ir*  4 

±2-5  c 

12.4 

13o  7 

11.5 

10o4 

11*7 

14©  3 

13.4 

13,3 

14.5 

15.2 

130  8 

12.3, 

7c  2 

7,7 

8,0 

10.8 

9*6 

•6,6 

10. 4 ! 

6  ©  7 

6  ^  4 

7,9 

6©  7 

6,6 

.6.0 

7*0 

10.6 

13,2 

13,6 

13,  5 

15*  2 

16.6 

11.6 

11,  6 

9 , 8 

9  a  4 

9.4 

9*  3 

9*5 

13,0 

9,3 

11.5 

11.5 

16*8 

17,2 

15.6 

11.1 

16.2 

16.2 

17.1 

17*3 

18,2 

16.0 

16,0 

12c  5 

11,6 

12.2 

13*7 

12.4 

9.9 

13.3 

9,3 

9.4 

10,0 

9.8 

9c  9 

10.3 

9.2I 

14.8 

15.0 

15.9 

15.6 

15*2 

15*.  4 

14.2 

16,6 

16,9 

16*4 

18.2 

17.  7 

16.5 

16,5 

12.2 

12  ©6 

12,9 

13, 1 

12,3 

11*5 

13,5 

1009 

11 0  5 

11,7 

12*2 

12.7 

12.6 

11.6. 

12*6 

12.4 

12.6 

1  2  a  6 

12.8 

13.0 

12.8 

8,3 

11.6 

9.3 

13  e  1 

18.1 

•  18.7 

12.6 

10,9 

10.8 

11,1 

12.2 

11c  1 

10,6 

13.6 

12,5 

L4:  1 

15©4 

17ft  9 

18,0 

1 7;.  0 

13.0 

14.9 

16.4 

17#  1- 

16.1 

15,3 

13.1 

lb. 7 

T7"- lumber' of ^  "bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  IOC  pounds  of  live  hogs, 
Chicago  ratio,  not  available  before  September  1937* 

Zj  Corn  price  is  of  Ho..  3  Yellow*  Ceiling  prices  of  corn  used  July- Dec  ember, 

1943,  March  to  September  1944  and  January J. 94 5  to  .June  1946 *• .  ; 

3/  Unweighted’ average' of  ratios  for  individual  months 0 
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^able  U._  Sumary  of  total  meat  supply  and  distribution.  United  States 

oy  quarter- year,  1946  and  1949  4 

1 '  '  .  - - —  -  -  0^roass”Wei_gbt  equivalent 

5  _ Federally  ingpooted~  ~ ,~15^ - - 


Per 


^ .■»  — ... ■ - - r .  ,,  ,  '  lMOIL- 

iod  s  Supply  1/!  fading  inspected  _ 

•  '  •  -if?-**  : 


Cl  vi  lian 
consumption 


1948  : 
Jan* -Mar.  : 
Apr • -June  : 
July-Sept. : 

OCo-.— Lee.  * 
Year 

1949  .  I  : 
Jan. -Mar*  : 
Apr . -June  : 
July- Sept. : 
Oct. -Dec.  s 

Year 


Mil. IbT 

4,526 

4,287 

4,057 

4,756 


■—  -  -  -  -  —  lan  zA 

Mil . lb .  Mil .lb.  Mi 1 . lb • 


once 

Mif.  lb; 


Per 

reap  it  a  5^/ 


Mil. lb.  Lb. 


803 

679 

326 

565 


128 

120 

146 

206 


4,630 

4,364 

4,297 

4,732 


743 

508 

283 

625 


171 

146 

145 

154 


3,595 

3,488 

3,565 

3,865 

- .  MW 

1-4. 533 


3,766 

3,710 

3,869 

3,953 


5,539 

5,220 

4,893 

5,616 


38.1 
35.7 
33,4 

38.2 


21,258  145.4 


1,710 

1,466 

1,275 

1,627 


S,  476 
5,176 
5,144 
5,580 


37.1 
34.9 
34. 5 
37.3 


15,298  6.078’  21.576  HQ 

Y/  troduction  plus  imports  plus  beginning'  ktooEsT - - 

%,  lLTrT  9f^S  st00ks»  divided  into  civilian  and  non-civilian  uses., 

and  imports*  i°roesf  «d  °'Gher  Rgenoy  purchases  from  domestic  supplies 

and  imports,  plus  commercial  exports  and  shipments.-  : 

tlau^arspe  aWh0ie!alS  and  retail  Pr°d'Jction,  and  consumption  from  far-a 

/  b  !!  ™  K‘?d  t0  l0e  ^ely  for  civilian  consumption. 

^  Based  on  population  eating  from  civilian  supplies,  including  adjustment  fo- 
under- enumeration  of  children.  b  au^us-umonn  io< 
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Clivilian  consumption  of  meat,  total  and  per  capita,  by  classes. 

by  quarter-year,  1948  and  1949 


Year 


1948 

Jan*— Mar. 
Apr.- June 
July- Sept. 
Oct .-Dec. 
Total 
949 


Be 

ef 

!  Ye 

• 

al  2 

• 

• 

Lamb  and 

mutton 

Total 

i  Per 

: cap it 

a:  Total 

:  Per  : 
s capita: 

Total 

i 

« 

Per 

capita 

Mil, lb 

«  Lb . 

Mil. lb, 

*  Lb.  I 

Jil. lb. 

Lb. 

2,357 

16.2 

324 

2.2 

194 

i.3 

2,239 

15.3 

324 

2.2 

164 

1.1 

2,240- 

15,3 

367 

2,5 

184' 

1.3 

2,321 

15.8 

358 

2.5 

193 

1.  5 

9,157 

62.6 

1,373 

9.4 

735 

5.0 

:Pork,  exclud- ; 
:  ing  lard 


All 

meat 


Per 


Per 


!  Total  *  x  "t ,  ‘  Total  5 

:  c  apita:  scapiti 


2,664 

2,493 

2,092 

2,744 


18,4  5*539  38.1 

17.1  5,220  35.7 

14.3  4,883  33,4 

18.6 _ 5,616  38.2 


:,993  63.4  21,258  145. 4 


Jan, -Mar. 

2,359 

16.0 

29  6 

Apr June 

,  36  4 

16*0 

302 

July- Sept. 

,  434 

16.3 

352 

Oct. -Dec. 

.267 

15. 1 

349 

Total 

,424 

63.4  : 

1,299 

2.0 

2.0 

2.4 

2.3 


174 
12  3 
155 
159 


3.7 


611 


1.2 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

4.1 


2,647 
2,387 
2,203 
.2,605 
10,042 


17.9  5,476  37.1 

16.1  5,176  34.9 

14.8  5,144  34.5 

13.8  5.580  37.3 


67.6  21.376  143.8 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  rDollars  per 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime . .  pounds 

. . ....  d0e 

Medium  . 

Common  : 

A1 1  grades  . . : 

Omaha,  all  grades . . . s 

Sioux  City,  all  grades . . .  do! 

Cows,  Chicago  . 

Good . . . 

Comnon . . . . 

Canner  and  Cutter . . 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  ....s 

Price  received  by  farmers  . 

Beef  cattle  . . . 

Veal  calves  ............... _ _ 


©  • 

Z 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 


Hogs  ; 

Barrows  and  gilts  . 

Chicago  . 

160-180  pounds  . do# 

180-200  pounds  . do. 

200-220  pounds . do! 

220-240  pounds  . :  do! 

240-270  pounds  . do. 

270-300  pounds . do. 

All  weights  . . .  do . 

Seven  markets  4/ . )**!  do! 

Sows ,  Chicago  . .*.*!!.*!!!!  do.* 

Prioe  received  by  farmers. . .  do! 

Hog-corn  prioe  ratio  5/  * 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  . . •  do. 

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  ...:  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  * 

Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  s  do. 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  ........  . 

Lambs  *“*;  °* 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  do. 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choioe,  Omaha . .  do! 

Prioe  received  by  farmers . s  do* 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14.100) . 


Meat 

Wholesaie,  Chicago  :Dollars  per 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Good,  500-600  pounds  slOO  pounds 
Lamb  carcass.  Good,  30-40  pounds  ........  t  do. 

Composite  hog  ppoduots,  including  lard  ! 

72.84  pounds  fresh .  Dollars 

Average  per  100  pounds . ,  do. 

71,32  pounds  fresh  and  cured  s  do® 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . . .  do! 

Retail,  United  States  average  i  Cents 

L^b\  S?.°d  Srad® . . >P«  Pound 

Porte,  including  lard . *  do. 

Index  number  meat  prioes  (BLS)  t 

Wholesale  (1926»100)  .  , 

Retail  (1935-39«100 


26.68 

33.67 

25.81 

32.24 

30.94 

24.07 

27.58 

24.37 

27.33 

27.66 

22.09 

24.60 

22.87 

24.51 

25.21 

20.33 

21.78 

21.22 

22.13 

22.99 

23.74 

26.10 

24.20 

25.90 

2-6.94 

22.66 

24.  70 

23.14 

24.74 

25.62 

22.33 

24.85 

23.10 

24.75 

26.04 

18.92 

19.59 

19.88 

20.60 

21.00 

2/16,14 

16.84 

^16. 47 

17.42 

17.85 

3/15.21 

14.61 

^15,34 

14.84 

15.27 

29.' 80 

30.18 

27.58 

29.39 

29.46 

22.86 

24.54 

23.66 

25.32 

25.79 

20.20 

20.65 

21.00 

21.00 

21.80 

24.28 

24.22 

24.40 

24.40 

24.60 

20.69 
20.84 
20.73 
20.35 
19.76 
19.05 
19.65 
19.  53 
16,24 
19.30 

14.6 

16.2 


12.27 

9.82 

26.80 

23.32 


321 


38.55 

43.02 

39.62 

42.12 

43.82 

50.35 

7/45.50 

57.97 

— 

21.98 

17.94 

20.85 

17.90 

17.98 

30.18 

24.63 

28.62 

24.  57 

24.68 

25.45 

20.95 

24.92 

21.20 

20.78 

35.68 

29.37 

34.94 

29.73 

29.14 

64.0 

67.4 

64.1 

67.6 

68.1 

64.3 

65.4 

75.4 

65.8 

69.2 

41.6 

36.4 

41.7 

37.1 

36.6 

220.5 

222.9 


213.3 

221.9 


224.9 

228.5 


213.6 

224.5 


214.9 

224.8 


%  Cutter  PUblleh°d  to  this'  Situation.  F.b^  %£ 

¥/  PTrl°fS  of  0utter  “d  Oo™°n.  »nd  of  Canner  (Low  Cutter). 

f  jsf  vr ;“r- -•  «-• 

7/  Pri  prioes  for  January,  February  and  March. 

J  oe  o  anuary  only,  since  these  prioes  given  fonly  for  heavier  weights. 


23.20 

25.70 


16.44 

18.91 

16.17 

15.80 

16.75 

19.13 

16.59 

16.32 

16.80 

19.14 

16.72 

16.52 

16.60 

19.02 

16.70 

16.52 

16.26 

18.72 

16.51 

16.41 

15.90 

18.14 

16.21 

16.20 

16.28 

18.60 

16.41 

16.33 

16.26 

18.38 

16.38 

16.25 

14.07 

15.34 

14.52 

14.67 

15.85 

18.30 

16.10 

15.60 

18.50 

12.2 

13.6 

12.3 

11.5 

13.3 

15.0 

13.5 

12.4 

13.8 

13.11 

13.70 

13.99 

13.18 

10.48 

10.80 

11.00 

11.10 

11.00 

25.48 

29.39 

26.88 

26.54 

6/25.12 

— 

26.59 

22.98 

25.80 

23.70 

23.80 

24.60 

303 

324 

308 

312 

; 

I 


II 

S  •  it 

i  I 


L; ' 


1 

fi  • 

m\\  A 


MAY  1950 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


Item 


Unit 


January- April 


1949 


1949 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 
8  Com  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 


1950 


134 


1,000 

head 

do. 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . 

Calves  . . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . ••••••*••• 

Hogs  . 

Percentage  sows . . . 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle  . . . 

Calves  . . . 

Sheep  and  lambs . •••••••• . . 

Hogs  . 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head . . . 

Veal,  per  head  . . . . . 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  •••• . 

Pork,  per  head  ZJ  . . . 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  Zj 

Lard,  per  head . . 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . • 
Total  production 

Beef  •••... . . . 

Veal  . . . 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . . 

Pork  2/  . 

Lard  . . . . 


392 

349 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Percent 

Pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do . 

Million 

pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Total  commercial  slaughter  3 j 

Number  slaughtered  *1,000 

Cattle  ••••. . .  :head 

Calves  . . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . ...•••••:  do. 

Hogs . do. 

Total  production  ^Million 

Beef . ^pounds 

Veal  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . :  do. 

Pork  Zj . . . •••••»•••:  do. 

Lard  . . ••••••••*  do. 

t 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  : 

Beef . :  do. 

Veal  • . .  . . . :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . .....:  do. 

Pork . do. 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/  . . . .  • :  do , 


4,218 

2,141 

3,905 

17,665 

9 

991 

178 

98 

249 

546 

100 

47 

139 

56 

38 

15 

2,291 

212 

177 

2,447 

666 


5,751 

3,617 

4,267 

21,565 

2,991 

362 

192 

2,957 

755 


1950 

:  April 

• 

• 

•  March 

i 

.  April 

• 

• 

135 

125 

137 

122 

514 

f 

100 

141 

128 

425 

63 

101 

98 

4,082 

996 

1,082 

959 

1,988 

562 

586 

494 

3,713 

676 

939 

834 

19,371 

3,894 

5,020 

4,316 

10 

10 

9 

11 

995 

996 

995 

991 

181 

170 

170 

181 

102 

97 

103 

100 

240 

242 

234 

242 

546 

558 

547 

551 

102 

96 

96 

102 

48 

47 

49 

48 

134 

136 

133 

133 

56 

56 

57 

56 

35 

35 

34 

35 

15 

15 

14 

15 

2,216 

552 

589 

526 

200 

54 

55 

50 

180 

31 

46 

40 

2,598 

528 

665 

574 

684 

137 

168 

151 

5,603 

1,361 

1,479 

1,323 

3,405 

930 

S89 

334 

4,048 

764 

1,020 

922 

23,512 

4,734 

6,060 

5,221 

2,918 

721 

772 

694 

350 

91 

96 

87 

195 

34 

50 

44 

3,121 

636 

794 

687 

786 

157 

196 

174 

127 

113 

100 

— _ 

16 

11 

10 

14 

13 

11 

--- 

586 

573 

549 

861 

816 

778 

90 

8 

8 

539 

748 


1/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1960. 

Zj  Excludes  lard. 

3 /  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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Washington.  2  ft,  U®  0* 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 
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umitc  r>  Bcutreau  of  agricultural  ECONOM  ICS 

T  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

- THf-l  lORASy-Bf-Btf- 


■J  U  N  E  1950 


PRICES  OF  BARROWS  AND  GlW&^RtWA^ED 

WSk.  S  ST  P.  S  K  A  m.  » 


dollars 

PER  100 
POUNDS 


! - 

T  CEILING  Pf 

~1  ■ — - -r — 

UCE*  (CHICAGO  BASIS  ) 

date  effective 

PRICE 

WEIGHT  AND  CLASS 

1 0  -  4-43 

$14.75 

all  purchases 

5  -  15  -  44 

f  $14.75 
l  $14.00 

240  A  OR  LESS 

OVE R'240  # 

10-30-44 

f  $14.75 

270  H  OR  LESS 

l  $14.00 

1  OVER  270  # 

12-13-44 

f  $14.75 
l  $14.00 

f  $14.85 

ALL  BARROWS 
and  GILTS 
OTHER  HOGS 

ALL  BARROWS 

10-  9-45 

AND  GILTS 

7*  1-46 

1  $14.10 

OTHER  HOGS 

— 

ALL  PURCHASES 

9-  1-46 
10-15-46 

$16.25 

ALL  PURCHASES 

- - 

ALL  PURCHASES 

CEILING  PRICE 


FEB  1  3  1SS9 


Barrows 
and  gilts 


SUPPORT  PRICE, 
—  CHICAGO 


CHANGE  TO 

WEEKLY  GUIDE,  7  MARKETS 


4-  3-41 

9-  8-41 

10-  2-42 

11- 27-42 
4-10-43 
9-  1-43 

12- 23-43 
1-27-44 

4- 15-44 

5- 15-44 
1 0  -  1-44 
1 1  -  26  -  44 

4  -  11  .45 

4- 25-45 

5- 21  -45 
1 0  -  1  -  46 

4-  1-47 
10-  1-47 
4-  1-48 
10-  1-48 
4-  3-49 


PRICE. 

$9.00 

85%  PARITY 
90%  PARITY 
$13.25 
$13.75 
$13.75 
$13.75 
$13.75 
$13.75 
$13.75 
$12.50 
$12.50 
$13.00 
$13.00 
$13.00 

$12.75-15.00 
$15.25-17.25 
$14.50-16.75 
$16.50-18.50 
$15.25-17.50 
$16.25-18.50 


ALL  PURCHASES 

"  M 

"  M 

240-270  # 
240-270  “ 
200-270  " 
200-300  “ 
200-330  ■ 
200-270  " 
180-270  * 
200-240  * 
200-270  “ 

-270  * 

-300  " 

ALL  WEIGHTS 


PRICE  GUIDES,  SEVEN  MARKETS 


DATE  EFFECTIVE 
1-49 


$14.75-18.45 


I" . . 

1947  1948 


ALLWTS.  BARROWS 
AND  GILTS 


1945  1946 


J-LLLli  1 1 1 1 1  if  1 1  f  n  1. 1 1  :i  1 1 , 1, 1 1 . .  I  „ 

1949  1950  1951 


U  s.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULT  UR 


NEC  433. 3- X  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL 


ECONOT4  ICS 


Along  with  prices  of  most  meat  animals, 
Prices  of  hogs  advanced  in  April  and  May. 
icago  prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  $19.26  in 


mid-June  were  $3-32  per  100  pounds  higher  than 
in  early  April  and  were  within  $1.06  of  June 
1949  prices. 
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SUMMARY 

«.*.  sr1  ? «*■»!»  - . 

early  fall.  Prices  of  cattle  are  now  fP  °C0Ur  in  labe  sumner  or 

pscted  to  continue  higher  through  tv,  lgher  than  last  year  and  are  ex- 

off  in  June  after  rLgPraSdlffr^  SST‘ •  °f  h°SS  levelled 

likely  to  top  those  of  p  v'vf11  trough  May  and  are  not 

uptrend  thisPu  Jr  arelheep  Z  iaiP„  Pi"  6XCePtiras  *>  the  general 
for  which  are  likely  to  decline  seasonally  ^  Sr&deS  °f  °£ttle’  prioss  . 

of  laStMseulePr:dU£S  **  ^  <^al  to  that 

f  ew.  more  sows,  *  areCexCectednt0bbrr°Tl^  6\lts  fs  a  year  earlier,  and  a 
feedlots  may  not  be  as' large  this  su^PfPP  V  Marketings  of  cattle  from 
from  equalling  last  year  until  late  in  thP  1SSt’  PreventinS  beef  supplies 
feed  this  winter  and  sprinf than  .?PSOn*  More  cattle  wera  on 

marketing,  P  S  h&n  .last*  bwfc  they  were  scheduled  for  later 

.  l  ' 

kept  pace  with  the  population  growth^  HenPnth°ne"v!alf  years.has  about 
an  annual  consumption  oer  person  In  fv,0  P  ^ere  Mas  been  little  change 

person  was  about  equal  ^  to  that  a 'year  ea-i  fmrt®r*  oonemurtion  per 
consumption  may  also  total  nhm,+  +>  '  *“ler*  second- and  t-nird- quarter 

quarter,  there  may  be  mcJe  beef  ed®  ****  ^  P  1949‘  In  the  *«rth 
meat  consumption  per  person  majr  be  soJwhat'largS. &  ^  Sarlier'  “*  total 

grain-fed^attlej  SSe^Je^JcTSy’S  mainly  from  slaughter  of 
late  1949.  The  extra  quantitv  of  v i decline  as  much  as  they  did  in 

spring  pig  crop.  The  Jixjp  of  60  ailUcrJLrSJft  ^  1950 

larger  than  the  1949  sprint  cron  «n/i  p  'pS  spring  was  o  percent 

two  years,  much  of  the  increased  nuln*  P®acetime  record.  In  the  last 

in  slaughter  weights  of  hogs.  Weights  nexPfaU^P6- °ffset  by  a  reduction 
heavy  as  this  past  year.  Thus  the  inn™,/  •  ’1.cin'i  winter  maybe  about  as 

reflected  in  an  equivalent  increase  in  toi a T  ^  P6*  T*  will  probably  be 
increase  in  production  per  person.  P°rk  productlon*  “d  a  small 

✓  ,  I  , 

«.  p”7.r™S"s,ssJs°;is5tha“ u,t- 

prices  during  the  winter  together  with t  d  PSt  December-  A  weakness  in  hog 

foA„.  s„uVa%2v pn,b,“!' 

ttam  f*rr0“d  »  the  average,  thi.  apriag 
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Farmers 1  reports  on  June  1  indicated  that  they  int ended  to  h ^  ^ 

5  percent  core  sows  farrow  fall  pigs  this  year  an  as  ^  g  Bgroenb 
average  size,  the  fall  pig  crop  would  he  about  v9  million,  ?  and 

moro  than  last  year.  The  increase  would  he  ohe  fourtn  in  suooossxo 
the  1950  fall  crop  would  he  28  percent  larger  than  the  1346  crop  o 

30*5  million. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 
Spring  Pig  Crop  Up  Z  Percent- 

The  1950  spring  pig  crop  of  60  million  was  3  percent  larger  than  the 
1949  crop  and  a  new  peacetime  record. 

Five  percent  more  sows  farrowed  this  spring  than  last.  The  size  of 
litter  was  down  slightly,  averaging  6.31  compared  with  the  near  rec 
6.45  pigs  last  spring. ;  f  £  |  •  1 

Last  December,  farmers*  reports  indicated  that  they ^intende^to  in- 

crease  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  by  7  percent.  -  thV^veakness^n 
their  intentions  fully,  they  probably  were  influenced  by  the  weakness  in 

prices  of  hogs  during  the  winter.  Prices  increased  less  than  u.ual  fro 
December  to  March,  holding  close  to  the  support  level  and  ^ragin  v  .00 
to  '54  00  per  100  pounds  below  a  year  earlier.  Meanwhile,  -fee 
was ? increasing  and  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  drooped  to  only  a  Uttle  above 
average,  hot  until  the  middle  of  April  did  hog  prices  strengthen  p? 

ably. 

More  Litters  Born  in 
February  and  March 

Fa "rowing  dates  show  a  further  shift  to  earlier  farr owing s  this 
spring.  The  proportion  of  farrowing,  in  December  and  January  was  si ig  / 
smaller  than  last  year.  However,  the  percentage  - ^rowe  m0Kth.  ^Muoh 
increased  to  12.0,  the  largest  proportion  on  record  parrow! 

of  the  shift  to  earlier  farrowings  took  place  m  the  Corn  B  . 
ings  through  March  comprised  45.0  percent  of  the  totai  -'.or  -  ie°0 
compared  with  42.6  percent  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Compared  with  1937-41  too,  the  I960  distribution  by  months  shows 
more  concentration  of  farrowings  just  before  the  center^  ^ho  spring 
season.'  The  percentage  of  spring  farrowings  coming  **  L 

12.0  compared  with  10.5  percent  prewar,  and  the  percen  ag  <.ar,.owin(r 

30.5  percent,  up  from  26.5  percent  prewar.  oO.l  percent  of  so.  -  - 

this  spring  farrowed  in  the  first  4  months  of  the  season  as  compar 

46.3  percent  prewar. 

Fall  Crop  to  be_  Increased  j5  Percent 

Farmers’  intentions  on  June  1  were  for  5  peroent  more  sows  to  farrow 
this  fall  than  last.  At  an  average  of  6.5  nigs  Per  litter,  39  million  P-g 
would  be  saved.  This  number  would  be  5  percent  more  than  were  sav-d  -as 
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Table  l.~ 


-  ”Taa  gars  — ■ 


SPRING  PIff  CROP 


Year 


t 

,i 

t 

t 

i 


Forth 

Atlantic 


North  Central 


East 


Thousands 


West 


Thousands 


South 

Atlantia 


Thousands 


South 

Central 


West  arn 


Thousands 


Thousands 


t 

*  Halted 

*  States 

t 


1937-41  av. 

1942 

1943 

1944 
1946 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950  1/ 


: 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

i 

t 

t 

t 


140 

151 

210 

198 

154 

144 

157 

148 

161 

140 


1937-41  av. 

1942 

1943 

1944  - 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950  1/ 


1937-41  av, 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 
I960  2/ 

1937-41  ar. 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949  ' 

1960  2/ 


1937-41  ar. 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

BSy 


t 

t 

t 

t 

i 

* 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

i 

t 

t 

t 

t 

i 


6.63 

6.69 

6.56 

6.71 

6.63 

6.76 

6.88 

6.90 

6.80 


Thousands 


Thousands 


Soys  far rowing 


2,018 

2,467 

2,947 

2,416 

2,129 

2,169 

2,313 

2,113 

2,412 

2,613 


3,417 

680 

4,674 

666 

5,997 

818 

4,301 

772 

4,111 

620 

3,876 

639 

4,266 

670 

3,761 

653 

4,395 

688 

4,668  . 

717 

Pigs'  save'ct 


1,069 

1,314 

1,686 

1,227 

1,024 

1,027 

1,003 

1,019 

1,125 

1,136 


312 
413 
61 S 
332 
260 
254 
243 
270 
273 
245 


1937-41 

av.  * 

886 

12,961 

1942 

t 

962 

16 1 378 

1943 

* 

1,304 

18,252 

1944 

t 

1,316 

15,193 

1945 

• 

1,000 

14,176 

1946 

t 

984 

14,559 

1947 

j 

1,019 

14^278 

1948 

: 

985 

14,066 

1949 

1950 

1/ 

• 

• 

X 

1,092 

904 

16,034 

16,553 

21,472 

29,523 

36,899 

25,568 

25,756 

25>324 

26,031 

24,348 

28,340 

29,547 


3,577 

3,914 

4,720 

4,482 

3,635 

3,779 

3,966 

3,969 

4,215 


6,167 

7,781 

9,907 

7,162 

6,003 

6,130 

5,992 

6,212 

6,996 

7,058 


1,948 
2,645 
3,141 
2,033 
1,619 
1,616 
1,626 
1,686 
1,749 
1,539 


6.32 

6.45 

5,30 

6.31 

6.84 

8  .  32 

6.21 

6.19 

6.15 

6.63 

6.29 

5.94 

6.52 

6.60 

6.27 

6.79 

6.71 

6.53 

6.49 

6.17 

6.10 

6.63 

6.66 

•  6.47 

6.80 

6.65 

6.45 

6.46 

6. 33 

ft  . 

5.82 

6.89 
5.77 
5*81 
5.87 
5.91 

6.90 
6.08 
6.13 


6.76 

6.92 

6.88 

5.84 

5.86 

5.97 

6.97 
6.10 
6.22 
6.22 


6.24 

6,17 

6.09 

6.12 

6.22 

6.35 

6.27 

6.24 

6.39 

6.27 


127 

157 

220 

136 

139 

120 

119 

125 

122 

_ 106 

1,471 

1,994 

2,247 

1,836 

1,705 

1,515 

1,566 

1,631 

1,849 

1,966 

1,480 

2,405 

2,463 

1,644 

1,848 

1,446 

1,534 

1,704 

1,968 

2,194 

507 

636 

771 

552 

558 

689 

598 

576 

605 

963 

1,284 

1,454 

914 

976 

883 

908 

923 

981 

264 

364 

410 

201 

200 

160 

182 

200 

201 

Pigs  saved 

966 

_ 180 

844 

1,039 

1,445 

909 

919 

808 

822 

864 

827 

9,756 

13,132 

14,489 

10,164 

11,224 

10,194 

10,258 

11,066 

12,250 

9,400 

15,362 

15,469 

9,782 

11,761 

9,574 

9,760 

11,280 
.  ;  12,871 

3,061 

3,901 

4.696  . 
3,276 
3,401 

3.697 
3,668 
3,591 
3,769 

5,769 

8,054 

8,917 

5,500 

6,007 

6,382 

6,668 

6,834 

6,242 

1,608 

2,322 

2,568 

1,274 

1,281 

993 

1,169 

1,286 

1,313 

6.53 

6.59 

6.46 

6.62 

6.58 

6.73 

6.55 

6.78 

6.63 


6.34 

6.39 

6.28 

6.36 

6.36 

6.62 

6.36 

6.62 

6.54 


6.02 

6.13 

6.09 

5.94 

6.10 

6.11 

6.13 

6.26 

6.22 


5.99 

6.27 

6.13 

6.02 

6.15 

6.10 

6.24 

6.32 

6.36 


6.31 

6.38 

6.26 

6.35 

6.41 
6.23 
6.45 

6.42 
6,54 


1/  Preliminary. 

Per  litter  (1939. 


k'\  farroW  from  breeding  intentions  as  of  June  1 
48)  used  to  calculate  indicated  number  of  pigs  saved.  * 


7,534 

9,684 

12,174 

9,246 

8,298 

8,109 

8,662 

7,964 

9,054 

9,518 


46.801 
61,093 
74,223 
55,754 
52,189 
52,392 

62.802 
61,266 
68,423 
60, 


6.22 

6.31 

60 10 
3.03 
6.29 

6.46 

6.10 

6.44 

6.45 
6.31 


ousands 


4,802 

6,840 

7,565 

4,882 

5,428 

4,713 

4,907 

5,158 

5,726 

6,017 


30,428 

43,810 

47,584 

30,906 

34,693 

30,548 

31,345 

33,921 

37,262 

39,000 


6.33 

6.40 

6.29 

6.33 

6.38 
6.48 

6.39 
6.58 
6.51 
6.50 


1960  and  average  number  of  pigs 


Li  !| 


MI 


1950 


fall.  An  increase  in  the  fall  crop  this  year  may  he  the  fourth  ir.  sue- 
cession  sinoe  the  fall  of  1946.  The  indicated  1950  fall  crop  would  he 
23  percent  larger  than  the  30.5  million  crop  in  the  fall  of  1946, 

Table  2>-  Number  of  sows  farrowing,  spring  season,  and  percentage 
distribution  by  months.  United  States,  average  1937-41  and 

annual  1946-50 


Number  of  sows  farrowing 


1937-41  av* 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


Year 

Dec.  l/  : 

rnmml 

Jan.  s 

• 

♦ 

Feb.  : 

March 

;  Ap  ri  1  : 

:  : 

May 

Total 

j.  nous  .•* 

Thou S a 

Thous* 

The us. 

Th.OUS-, 

Thou  s » 

W**mmi*mm**+  '  '  ■IH’« 

ih  OUa  i 

1937-41  av. 

290 

409 

791 

1,999 

2,605 

1,440 

7,534 

1946 

296 

358 

703 

2,136 

2,962 

1#654 

8 , 109 

1947 

SOI 

393 

914 

2,475 

3,C63 

1 , 506 

8,852 

19  4G 

265 

367 

762 

2,150 

2,874 

1,548 

7,964 

1949 

303 

467 

988 

2,623 

3,090 

1,583 

9,054 

1950 

273 

451 

1 , 444 

2,898 

3,163 

1,584 

9,518 

Per  3 

engage  of 

t  o  ^  a.  j.  s 

ows  f arrow 

_ 

Percent 

Percent 

Perc ent 

Percent 

Percent 

Peroenu 

Percent 

1 

3.9 

3»7 


r-r  f— 

o.  5 


3,3 


i.3 


2.9 


5.4 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 
5.2 
4.7 


10.5 
0.7 

10.6 

9.6 

10.9 

12.0 


26*5 
26,3 
28.6 
27*  0 
29.0 
30.5 


34.6 
36  c  5 
3  5*  4 

36.1 

34.1 
330  3 


19.1 

20.4 

17.4 
19*  4 

17.5 
16«  6 


100.0 

100c  0 

l.GOr  0 
100,0 
100 « 0 
100.0 


1/  December  of  preceding  year. 


The  rising  prices  of  hogs  sinoe  mid-April  have  improved  the  income 
prospects  for  hog  farmers  and  have  doubtlessly  been  a  factor  in  farmers* 
plans  for  more  fall  pigs.  Prices  of  barrows  and  girts  at  Chicago  increase 
$3.20  per  100  pounds  from  mid-April  to  mid- June,  and  at  the  latuer  date 
were  within  $1.06  of  the  price  a  year  earlier.  ^ 


Meat  Production,  Consumption  to 

Date~at  iSout  1949  Level 


Commercial  meat  production  to  date  in  1950  has  been  larger  than 
year  earlier  by  a  small  margin  —  just  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population.  Production  in  the  first  quarter  was  1  percent  larger 
than  the  first  quarter  1949  production,  and  the  increase  in  the  second 
quarter  over  the  same  1949  period  appears  to  be  around  o  percent* 


Comparisons  for  1950  are  in  keeping  with  trends  of  the  last  3  years. 
Beginning  with  1948,  meat  production  has  on  the  whole  increased  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  the  population.  Annual  consumption  per  capita  has  oeen 
steady.  In  1948,  it  was  145  pounds  and  in  1949,  144  pounds. 
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•t  .  •>*■  occurred 

"  Pigs -raised  and  of  %  *,  Pd  S1?abl®  creases,  in  the  numbers  of 

into  dairy  and  poultry  production’ in  th^las*1 qUaftities  °f  grain  have  gP»e 

havo  -  resulted  in  an  accumulation  of  corn  and^the/feed-"  -  “PP<?^  programs 

hands  or  under  Gcvenanr-r 3  mar  '  -ah-Vi  u  .  d  grains  m  Government 

ord  r  a  Tu  ■  nnk'Kl'  ±oan.  Although  more  livestock  have  been  raised 

and  fed,  the  increased  numbers  have  been  nartlv  offset  w  u+  '  d 

■  3SS 

1949  and  fl°?tr.rs  increased  172  thousand  in  1948  and  2.0 ^million  J 
1949,  and  a  further  mcrea.se  is  expected  in  1950, 

year  thenaSter  Iffglo  °f  a*f  ba™s  and  gilts- are:  lighter  this 

year  cn<.n  aot.  In  1949,  average  market  weights  for  slaughter  steers  in 

rather*T  ^ere  exceptionally  high,  and  were  a  factor  In  providin'  a 

£e2  J^V  ?  0f  be9f  4espite  the  leased  number  .0?  -cattWth- 
heid  for  herd  expansion.  This  year  steers  have  not  been  as  highly  fiSshl 

than  those^iyf  slaughter  weights,  although  high,  have  been  lighter' 

vdth  theUwarnanfiSif  °f  h*™  "“d  gilts  are  especially,  low  in  comparison 
MM  f  f  and  postwar  years  through. 1943. ‘  Because  of  low  lard  prices  and 

™  prPJe  discounts  for  heavy  hogs  during  muoh  of  the  year,  and  a 
m!rbTw  p?r  adjustment  was  incorporated  in  the  schedule  of  support  prices 

Sirt  lit  rt  •  0ame  especially  light  in  the  early  fall  of  1949;  Last  ' 
f,  tht  Ghloag°  average  for  barrows  and  gilts  was  below  the  1938-41 ' av- 

to  "continuat ion°o f  *  «-In  i:arch  J-950*  a  weakness  in  prices  and  uncertainty  as 
to  continuation  of  price  supports  caused  weights  again  to  drop  below  the7 

prewar  average.  Market  -weights  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  averaged 

250  pounds  in  lay.-  That  weight  was  21  pounds  or  8  percent  below  the 

271  pounds  m .May  1948.  A  reduction  this  large  substantially  restricts 

he  increase  m  total  pork  production  that  would  accrue  froi/increased  hog 

TlSlL  I:™-’  °UbpUt  °f  l6an  P°rk  ?ro ducts  is.  reduced  less  mfth  Hght 
r., weights  than  is  output  of  lard  and  fat  cuts# 

Meat  Production  This  Sumner  * 

May  be  About  Equal  to"lG49  * 

^  -  ►  • 

Prospects  are  for  meat  supplies  this  summer  to  be  about  the  same  as 
se  a  year  ago.  On  June  1,  3  percent  more  hogs  over  6  months  of  age  than 

by  that. date  this. year  than  last.  But  5  percent  mere  sows  were  on  farms 

slightlynfa"4er°t-hnS  thlS  Rnd  th®  number  to  be  marketed  this  summer  is 

J  ?  n  a  rar  a?°*  slauShter  o.f  hogs  from  the  spring  pig 

pork  nroductionMi^- Sar^  again  this  year*  Based  on  these  indications, 
year  earlier*  *  S  th*  SU!nmer  ±S  n0t  exPfected  to  differ  much  from  a 

,Jhr?ueh  APrj1*i0attle  slaugfcter  was  smaller  than  last  year.  In  May 
grained  w  daughter  exceeded  that  in  May  1949.  More  cattle  were 

feed  If  V'lnbe^.than  in  the  Previous  winter,  but  they  were  put  on 

seSeSlv  Scittir  f  v,fnd  SOheduled  for  lat*r  slaughtering  dates.  Con- 
quentlj,  cattle  slaughter  may  not  increase  as  fast  this  summer  as  la-t 

and  may  not  regain  its  1949  level  until  late  in  the  season.  * 
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Table  3.- 


*"C 


Average  weight  of  barrows  and  gilts  and  slaughter  .steers  at 
Chicago  by  months,  prewar*  average,  1947  to. date 


Month 

Steers 

,  all  grades  out  of  first 
hands  for  slaughter 

1937- ; 

41  av* ’ 
• 
• 

1947  : 

• 

• 

1948  ; 

• 

• 

• 

• 

1949  : 

• 

♦ 

1950 

Lb, 

Lb* 

Lb* 

Lb*  : 

Lb* 

January 

1,083 

998 

1,027 

1,103 

1,082 

February 

1,071 

993 

1,063 

1,092 

1,081 

March 

1,055 

988 

1,063 

1,096 

1,061 

April 

1,036 

991 

1,044  , 

1,083 

1,057 

May 

1,035 

988 

1,047 

1,090 

1,049 

June 

1,046 

982 

1,059 

1,079^1,070 

July 

1,049^ 

990 

1,062 

1,071 

August 

1.046 

995 

1,048 

1,059 

Sent ember 

1,052 

993 

1,052 

1,045 

October 

1,071 

1,042 

1,068 

1,033 

November 

1,083 

1,043 

1,097 

1,067 

December 

1,100 

1,048 

1,093 

1,078 

Year 

1,060 

1 , 001 

1,060 

1 .074 

0 

Barrows 
and  gilts 


1S38- * 

• 

41  av*  * 

m 

• 

• 

1947  s 

• 

• 

1948: 

• 

• 

.1949 

;  1950 

• 

• 

Lb*  ... 

Lb* 

Lbq_ 

Lb* 

Lb* 

237 

248 

255 

255 

247 

243 

256 

260 

254 

250 

249 

263 

267 

256 

244 

247 

261 

267 

250 

246 

244 

267 

271 

257 

250 

240 

263 

275 

250 

1/243 

238 

261  . 

253 

242 

236 

259 

239 

231 

224 

239 

232 

215 

221 

225 

226 

222 

40 

225 

231 

234 

232 

232 

240 

245 

239 

236 

249 

254 

242 

V  Average  of  first  3  weeks. 

Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Branch,  PMA. 

'  ;  $ 

¥iith ’meat ’production  likely  to  be  near  that  of  last  summer,  con¬ 
sumption  per  person  in  the  July-September  quarter  may  be  about  the  same  as 
the  34.5  pounds  consumed  in  that  quarter  last  year. 


More  Meat  in  Fourth  Quarter  . 

The  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  may  bring  the  first  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  meat  supplies  over  last  year.  Beef  production  may  be  up  from  e 
rather  small  production  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949.  The  increase  mil 
come  from  fed' cattle,  slaughter  supplies  of  which  are  not  likely...  to  rop 
off  as  much 'this  fall  as  they  did  last  fall.  Slaughter  of _ grass. castle 
probably  will  not  increase  over  last  fall,  because  of  continued  interest 
in  building  up  cattle  herds. 


The  larger  pig  crop  of  this  spring  will  be  reflected  in  more  hogs 
slaughtered  and  more  pork  produced  this  fall  and  winter  than  last.  I  .  J 
seems  unlikely  that  slaughter  weights  at  that  time  will  average  appreciably 
lower  than  last  year’s,  which  in  early  fall  months  dipped  below  prewar  av¬ 
erages.  Weights  are  most  likely  to  stay  up  if  prices  remain  at  or  aoove 
those  received  in  1949  and  if  discounts  for  heavy  weights  are  not  exception 

ally  wide*  .  ■  ^ 
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Table  4.-  Number  of  hogs  6  months  old  and  over- on  farms  June  1,  1935-50 


•  ■  Year 


1935 

1936  ' 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941  ' 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 
1947' 

1948  - 

1949 

1950  1 / 


North 
Central 
Stat  es 


Other 

States 


United 

States 


000  head 


•  10,729 
11,969 
10,635 
10,843 
13,460 
‘  15,518. 
14,787 
17,835 
23,017 
20,866 
16,147 
14,107 
15,527 
'  14,650 
14,175 
'  14,968 


*  >  *  «  | 


1,000  head 

8,499  • 

8,805 
9,518 
9,350 
10,854 '  ‘ 
11,650" 

"  ^‘666' ' 

"  n;co6 '  ■ 

'  iz,U6" 

■  '  15,6 34 
9,419 
8,852 
8,693- 
9,096 
8,641 
8,  506 


1,000  head 

' 19;228  ' 

20,774 
20,153  •. 
20,193 
24,314 
"27,168 
24,647  ... 
28,841.  . 

36  ,'2  57 
34,500 
25,566 ' 
22,959 
24,220 
23,746 
22,816 
23,474 


Preliminary.  r ' • 

x  m 

Prio es  Conbinue  Higher  in  June 5 

Further  InoreapeTTikefy”  - 

•  ■ t  !!.ri°e®  o£  ®?st  meab  animRls  and  meats  leveled  off  in  early  June  after 

fr°m  mid~APril  through  May.  .  A  seasonal  price  increase  similar 
to  -that  which  occurs  most  years  seems  likely  fbr  this  -summer.  Meat  supplies 

fL\r°SrC,  do  noo  appear  large  enough  to  prevent  a  further  increase  above 
the  high  June  level,  so  long  as  personal,  incomes  remain  very  large. 

,.PruTS  °f  a11  ®lasses  of  meat  animals  except  wooled  slaughter  lambs 
and  slaughter  ewes  edged  upward  through  May,  then  steadied  the  first  part 

..  U?e*T  Prl?®®-f0r  a11  *"arket  classes  of  cattle  were  higher  this  June 
_han  m  June  1949,  but  for  most  classes  were  louver  than  in  June  1948, 

owever,  prices  of  Common  slaughter  steers,  stocker  and  feeder  steers,  and 
vealers  were  higher  this  June  than  2  years  earlier  (table  5). 

...  T  Pri°e®  °f  hogs  in  the  first  3  weeks  of  June  were  almost  as  high  as 

llSt  b“\1°Wer  thSn  in  Juae  1948:  Prices  of  lambs  averaged  slightly 

alm^t^fnn  ^  1948  priceS  for  ths  month*  Ewe  prices,  which  declined 

l1™3' St,  :5'°,0  per  1°°  Pounds  beginning  in  early  April,  averaged  about  the 

J^ne  aS  4ast>  Prlce  changes  for  ewes  during  the  spring  reflect 
partly  the  increasing  proportion  of  ewes  that  are  marketed  shorn. 
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Table  5.-  Market  prices  for  selected  classes  of  meat  animals,  and 

retail  prices  of  .eats  rt  Be.  York  City.  June  19«-50 


Price  pe~  100  £ 

Jo?:e,  1950 


Item 


*  June 


.  _  'June  , - 

: (average  for  :lg49  -1S48 

: first  3  weeks): 


Percent 

change  fron 


:June  sJune 
: 1949  : 1948 


Meat  animals 

Slaughter  steers,  Chicago  • 


Choice  and  Prime 

Good . 

Medium  • •• 

Common  • « . 
Average, 

Cows,  Good,  Chicago 


4  grades 


VyOVV£>,  vjuuu.,  '  o  Q  9  R 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  ••••  ••  97*fiA 

Stocker  &  feeder  steers,  Kansas- City  1/: 

Barrows  and  gilts ,  Chicago  .»»••••••••». 

Sows,  Chicago  . 

Slaughter  lambs.  Good  &  Choice,  spring,:  ^ 

Chicago  •  t. : 

Slaughter  lambs.  Good  &  Choice,  spring,: 

Kansas  City  . . .  . . . 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  &  Choice,  Chicago  : 


Meats,  retail.  Hew  York  City 

Steer  beef,  composite  average  , . 


.. .....  • 


Lamb,  composite  average . ■> . *  ■=//.  * 

Pork,  including  lard,  composite  average:  d/4o.b 


Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

31.42 

27.51 

36.79 

M  -is 

30.01 

26.37 

34.85 

/14  -14 

27.96 

24.61 

30.97 

/14  -10 

25.13 

21.26 

23.91 

/18  /  5 

30.15 

26.47 

34.72 

/14  -13 

23.14 

20,81 

26,33 

/ll  -12 

29.25 

26.13 

27,27 

/12  /7 

27.68 

22.53 

26,96 

/23  /  3 

19.51 

20*76 

23.62 

-  6  -17 

16.21 

16.65 

20.83 

-  3  -22 

27.75 

27.49 

30.44 

/  1  -  9 

28.00 

27.74 

30,46 

/  1  -  8 

9.14 

•  9,41 

10*83 

-  3  -16 

Price  per 

pound 

Gents 

Cents 

Cents 

2/77.  8  " 

68.7 

80.5 

to 

t 

CO 

H 

;  2/71.9 

72.8 

71.9 

“*1 

:  2/46.6 

48#  5 

55.8 

-  4  -16 

Average  ior  all  x?&± ght s  and  grades, 

2 /  Average  for  first  two  weeks. 

Compiled  from  Market  News ,  Livestock  Branch,  Pitt. 

Retail  prices  of  beef,  pork,  and  lamb  advanced  about  equally  this 
soring.  Composite  average  prices  at  New  York  City  snowed  an  8  o  ..  , 
gain  for  each  kind  of  meat  from  early  April  to  early  June,  ihe  price  of 
steer  beef  in  early  June  was  13  percent  higher  than  in  June  ias^  yo  -» 
prices  of  pork  and  lamb  were  slightly  lower  than  last  June.  June  1950 

.moderately  lower  than  those  of  June  1948. 


prices  were 


Stronger  demand.  Unchanged  Supplies, 
“This  Spring,  Summer 


Higher  consumer  incomes  this  year  have  strengthened  demand  for  meat. 
Disposable  personal  income,  as  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate,  declined 
from  193  billion  dollars  in  January-March  1949  to  191  billions  in  o  o  e  - 
December.  Augmented  by  veterans'  insurance  refunds  and  a  construction 
disposable  income  mounted  to  a  record  201.3  billion  dollars  m 
quarter  of  1950.  As  insurance  refunds  neared  their  end,  income  pr  y 
slipped  off  in  the  second  quarter  but  remained  high. 
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th,  r.Eid''prto,  L‘t  r„,,s  *•  “*»  «*•*»• •» 

Preliminary  indications  are  that  the  rPMi  i  ®Slnmng  in  mid-April. 

&2w^%r?er 7111  bs  atout  the  i^Lr^er1^110 

.A.uS5*^?fSirbS,2lJ-b;  ”«*rty  price’  elec  .ill 

sri?rl:*-  -  s&ris-s 

•»<=»  •■»«*  &  « ilLrx°«“;^Swoi:s!he  ■,”rtsr  ,iu  "- 

«-  pppppS  *P^ari:r£"L;“Ls:r;“Psf  - i- 
Sts"™:;.tS‘;  •nr  ’•■“,*?  “«»w tj mTr 

summer.  ‘  ’  f  personal  incomes  should  begin  a  hew, surge  this 

.  •  *  •■'•  V  ••*  '  ^  .  *  I 

Price  Advance  Host  Likely  For 
-£££  *2^  0 er  traces  of^Cattle 

•  tt 

the  better  trades  o^ca+tL^arPr  @  1S  ”0st  likely  th  is.  summer  for  hogs  and 
gilts  and  of  the  top  grSes'f  Lt^  P  “*  ?eef\  Prices,  of  barrows  and 
or  early  fall,  Pric0"  of  the  in  6  i!'y  reach  their  peak  in  late  summer 
to  decline  se-soaSlv  fj£  Sra  °f  slauShter  oattle  are  likely 

rate  than  usual.  f*  "  ^  ?ri°es  also  W  decrease  although  at  a  slower 

i  ;•  •  , 

fall.  P rifS  "ftt^  bIinS  Seasonally  Idwer  prices  of  hogs  next 

Iv  durino-  the  ■•'all  whi i_i,,Sradeji  °f  slaushter  cattle  nay  decline  moderate- 
steady^  11  *  Wbll°  thOSe  °f  the  lowsr  grades  may  be  more  nearly 

Price  Discount  for  Heavy  Hogs  Viidens, 

-~[s  ^-bout  Average  for  Season  riT"““  -■ 

.  usu^ly  happens  when  increasing  numbers  of  sows  are  marketed 

£rztr&zt”s 

«  s  bs  *S3r = ii«=r.=s, 

t 

*  •  •  ,  ■  » 

and  gilts  was  onl^S^cents^e^lOoh^^d11  20°"220  'and  2 40-2 70  pound  barrows 

week  ended  June  17,  but'  in  that  'wee^lt”  S  Zt  wl^ened  t&  72  by  the 

same  week  of  1949  and  in  *V  wats  ,fl0re  ^pJi  the ; 69*. cents  in  the  < 

Early  in  19S0,  the  nrioe  clisoount^lirTen  mf  &"out  ihr  the  season*. 

HSht».l6ht  **  — 

likely  th!r!u™”r  'it’the‘'™«t>PPii  b,tw'»>>  U0*  and  heaay  weijjKts  is 
«  *iP»  .a  aa"*.  f.f  «S  sL”o”  »  T  *  «  1~* 


ilts,  by  months,  at  Chicago  1941  to  date 
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JUNE  1950  -14- 

Prioes  of  lard  and  fat  outs  of  pork,  which  have  a  bearing  on  the 
discount  for  heavy  weights,  were  about  the  same  this  June  as  as  . 

'  » 

Feed  Prices  Higher  Than 

Last  Spring  v 

'  Prioes  of  feeds  were  higher  this  spring  than  last.  The  cash  P  ric ® 

of  corn  at  Chicago  in  June  averaged  about  12  cents  P®r  ^u®hel.  *°Vt! 
price  in  June  1949.  Most  other  feeds  also  are  priced  higher  this  ou 

than  last  (table  S). 

Higher  prices  for  corn  and  other  feed  grains  are  attributed  to  the 
loan  programs  that  have  withheld  sizable  quantities  fro.m..c<?,nsu^tion,  . 
together  with  smaller  feed  grain  production  in  1949  than  in  1948. 
creased  requirements  for  livestock  production.  On  April  1,  th  /  » 

stocks  of  corn  in  all  positions  were  the  largest  on  record.  Shocks  on 
farms  totaling  1,634  million  bushels,  were  164  million  smaller,  than  th 
record  stocks  of  a  year  earlier.  Excluding  corn  on  farms  under  Prl 
support,  farm  stocks  totaled  only  1,226  million  bushels,  compared  with  , 
1,502  millions  on  April  1,  1949.'  The  1943-4?  average  for  , the  date  was 
1,173  million  bushels. 

Production  Qf  byproduct.. feeds  in  th.e  1949-50  feeding  year  is.  exppct 
ed  to  be  about  the  saints;  ip  19.48-49. .  Supplies  of  oilseed  calces  and  meals 
may  total  slightly  larger,:  but  those. of  wheat  byproducts  are  a  little 
smaller  than  last  year.  ;  :  ,  1  .  . 

Higher  prices  for  feeds  probably  were  a  factor  in  the  smaller  in¬ 
crease  in  the  spring  pig  crop  than  was  planned  last  December,  en  j.n 
er  slaughter  weights  of  cattle  and  hogs  this  year.  Prospects  for  production 
of  feed  grains  and  for  price  of  feeds  this  fall  will  affect  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  later  this  year.  In  general,  indications  on  June  1  were  for  a  ^ 
smaller  crop  output  than. last  year.  However,  no  very  certain  prospects _  er 
evident  then,  and  the  first  report  on  the  new  crops  will  not  be  available 

until  July  10. 

Table  8.-  Farket  prices  for  selected  feeds,  mid- June  1949  and  1950 


Feed  and 
market 


Corn,  Ho.  3  Yellow,  Chicagb  ... 
Oats,  Ho.  3  TTiite, ;  Chicago  .... 

Cottonseed  meal, ’Chicago  •••••• 

Soybean  meal,  Chicago  ••••••••• 

Tankage,  Chicago  *<•••».»•«•«•  • 
Wheat  middlings,  Chicago  ..»«.« 
Wheat  bran,  Chicago  ••••».....• 

Alfalfa  hay,  Ho.  1,  Kansas  City 


Price ♦  • 


Unit 

Week  ended  si 

June  10,  : 
1950 

7eek  ended 

June  11, 
1949 

; Percent 
tchange  * 

• 

• 

i ' 

-  • 

• 

percent 

’  Cents  per'. 

'  a*49;i 

135.4 

bushel' 

97.7. 

66.0 

Dollars  per 

'  75.95  ' 

64.50 

/is 

ton 

:  83.40 

67.40 

/24 

do. 

.  .'106.50 

112.50 

.  5 

do. 

55.00 

49'.  00 

/12 

do. 

47.50 

44.50 

/ 7 

do. 

l/30. 00 

1/28,00 

/  7 

l/  Hay  price. 
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NEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 

*4.  -v Production  of  earned  meat  under  Federal  inspection,  and  apnarent 
distribution,  is  given  by  years  since  1937  in  table  9.  Federally* in¬ 
spected  production  is  the  major  part  of  the  U.  S.  total  production. 

LfSG  dinned  meat  was  produced  and  consumed  in  1949  than  in  1948. 
ever  e  ess,  annua j.  output  continues  far  above  prewar.  More  promotion 

y  packers  and  distributors  and  wider  consumer  acceptance  are  likely  to 
retain  a  prominent  place  for  canned  meats* 

1948  andai94910  C°ntainS  revisions  of  commercial  meat  production  by  months. 


1047  11  PreS6nts  data  on  commercial  production  of  lard  by  months, 

7  to  1949.  .his  ssnes  has  not  beer,  published  before  in  this  Situation. 

iable  9.-  Canned  meat:  Production  and  distribution,  1937-49 

(Met  product  weight) 


federally 
: inspected 
Year:  pro¬ 
duction 

*  1/ 

% 

* 

i 

Imports 

y 

Begin- 
-  ning 
stocks 

y 

Total 

supply 

mere  i  o.l 
exports 
and 
ship¬ 
ment  s 
4/ 

Ending 

stocks 

y 

:  Mil, lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Milo  lb, 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil.  lb 

USDA 
pure ha  s- 
es  5/ 


: Apparent 

Military:  civilian 

purcha  s- :  distri-* 
es  6/  :  bution 

‘  1/ 


1937s  308 t 1 

CO 

CO 

• 

f-J 

1938:  503*5 

78. G 

1939s  406.8 

.  85.9 

1940s  530.2 

6],  3 

1941s  883.9 

104.3 

1942:1,926.6 

91,6 

1943:2,051.2 

105.5 

1944:1,930.7 

87.7 

1945:1,926.1 

54,8 

1946:1,342.8 

3.3 

1947 : 1,099. 4 

28.7 

1948:1,096.0 

129.1 

1949:1,039.7 

*1  /  .  r\ 

r?  n  *7 

i  c*  %  O 

17.7 
13.1 
22* 
27 
28.0 


6 
.3 


395.2 

382.1 
492.7 
591.5 

988.2 
2,013.2 
2,155.7 
2,013.4 

1.998.6 
1,364.2 

1.150.7 
1,252.4 
1*140.0 


21.9 
22.3 

23.9 

20.2 

25. 7 

19.8 
9.9 

13.2 
13.5 
55.  3 

64.3 

35.4 
25.7 


17.7 

18.1 

22.6 

27.3 

23.0 

27.2 


0 

0 

0 

0 

188.4 

875.6 
1,024,8 

4-48.6 

359.6 
157.1 


75.5 

920.5 

680.5 

1,121.0 

970.9 

19.2 

31.1 

52.8 

23.0 


374.3 

359.3 

468.8 

571.3 
697.6 

202.3 

441.5 

417.9 

636.5 
1,110.0 
1,028.0 
1,136.2 
1,064.1 


sausage. 


■='/  *  '  w  ai**-  other,  excluding  soup#  2/  Canned  beef  only, 

°Td  storaSe  s to oks  only.  4/  Department  of  Commerce  data;  .for  1941-46,  total 
exports  and  shipments  minus  lend- lease  and  UMRRA.  Amount  shipped  to  Civilian 
Supply  Program  taken  from  1948  and  1949  total  figure.  5/  Canned  meats  and  meat 
tood  products  officially  graded  for  CCC.  Does  not  include  transfers  of  neat 
from  the  military  to  CCC  or  small  quantities  turned  back  to  civilians  or  trans- 
„????  J?  military.  Purchases  from  U.  S.  supplies  or  imports.  6/  From 
Statistical  Yearbook  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps"  and  other  military  reoords. 
io  a  complete  listing  of  all  canned. meats  purchased  during  the  war  years,  but 
prac  ically  all  of  the  canned  meats  purchased  during  the  war  for  mass  troop 
leading.  Includes  imported  canned  meat  and  army  rations  and  some  meat  and 

rations  later  transferred  to  CCC  and  UKRRA.  7/  From  Federally  inspected  sun- 
plies  and  imports.  1  £ 
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*1 


Slauglrbej 


er 


Yfiar  t  „  :  Other  * 

and  .Federal^.^ole-  : 

month  *?1>  SSRle  621(1  ** 

s spec bed  .  ret&ll  : 


•aaSATttSKKX  = -"£‘s.r  “ — —  - 

Me a t  predation 

wher  .  Tot;f 

*  ^®le-  '  eom- 

^meroial’.spected  :  !m®r0^a^ 

Million  Million 


"Seat  prodycHon" 
Other 


‘sTau^i^ 


t  :  •  i  *  Other 

Total  ; Federal-;  .  *otal  .iodoral-,  whole, 

Xy  5j>»  _ .  ^  -„j.  com-  ^ly  lrL~ 


1,000 

head 


1,000 

head 


con*-  „xy  xn-  5saie  and.  ssale  and: 

mercial “ spected  .  retail  sIfterc^®^ts^e _ ;  retail 

T^55^^TCISK%Ti^^  r,ooo  T^oo" 

head  pounds  pounds  pound  a  bggjL 


*Federal«* 
oom»  *ly  in- 


Total 


iToOb 

head 


Million 

pounds 


pounds  pounds 


Ca£tT< 


CaTves 


1  1,312,1 

:  976.8 

s  98  5.  S 

t  §98.6 
t  •  876*9 

*  1,109,2 

:  1,045,9 

:  1,085,8 

:  1,178.2 

:  1,17.6,2 

:  1,151.4 

:  1*196.9 

:T57S5ST 

* 


507.2 
387  a  4 

480.9 
499. 3? 

448.7 
440.0 

414.9 

427.9 

478.8 

456.9 
439.5 
411,0 


1,819,3 

1.364.2 

1.466.7 
1,397.9 
1,.325.6 

1.549.2 

1.460.8 


1,513.7 


TTflST 


1,657.0 

1,633.1 

1.590.9 

1.607.9 


637 

493 

513 

475 

460 

546 

506 

524 

670 

558 

558 

605 


219 

169 

214 

225 

200 

188 

178 

181 

203 

194 

186 

178 


856 

662 

727 

700 

650 

733 

681 

705 

773 

762 

744 

783 

"OSif 


588.3 

510.8 

566.4 
550.2 

508.8 
620.0 

576.7 

569.4 

598.8 

632.8 
614.1 

672.4 

6.906.7’ 


407.2 

379.7 

511.1 

492.7 

416.6 

419.6 

371.1 

372.6 
393.0 
376  a 

364.7 

356.3 

"05977 


993.5 

890.5 
1,077.5 
1,042.9 

925.4 
1,039.6 
•  947,8 
942,0 

991.8 
1,008.9 

978.8 
927.7 

TTaeerr 


61 

49 

60 

52 

53 

71 

72 

76 
81 
82 

77 
67 

“fir 


45 

38 
49 
49 
44 
47 

44 

45 

46 
44 
42 

39 

TiSr 


1.125.8 
994,2 

1,102.1 

995.9 

1,024.7 

1,095.2 

1,090.5 

1.231.8 

1.224.3 

1.156.4 
1,-116.4 


1,064.3 

t  13,22176 


406.6 

353.3 

408.1 

365.1 

385.3 

398.9 

376.9 

440.2 
448.7' 

425.4 

419.5 

363.9 

4, 79178 


1,532.3 

1,347.5 

1,510.2 

1,361.0 

1,410.0 

1,494.1 

.1,467.4 

1,672.0 

1,673.0 

1,581*8 

1,535.9 


1*428.2 


779 

483.9 

348.4 

697 

476.4 

336.8 

794 

•  618.6 

423.2 

721 

:  562.0 

368.1 

747 

510.6 

356.8 

765 

533.0 

364.7 

743 

501.  3 

335.8 

. .  8.35 

549.2 

381.1 

821 

551.5 

379.0 

772 

567.6 

379o4 

751 

584.7 

377.9 

717 

510.5 

327.7 

832.3 

813.2 
1,041.8 

930.1 
.  867.3 

897.7 

837.1 

930.3 

930.5 
947.0 

962.6 

838.2 


187013*4. 


10,828.1 


494 


■  l  ■ 

: 

- - -  ..  .  . . .  n—  — - 

Sheep  and  lambs 

:48 

Jan,  •: 

1,347 , 3 

116.7 

1,464.0 

60 

Feb,. 

1,208.6 

98.1 

1,306.7 

56 

Mar.  i 

1,174.7 

122.5 

1,297.2 

55 

Apr. .  ’  t 

1,045.1 

133.0 

1,178a 

*47 

May  *  s 

978.0 

117.3 

1,095.3 

42 

June  s 

1,261.8 

143.2 

1,405.0 

52 

July  : 

1,194.8 

138.3 

1,333.1 

50 

Aug.  '  : 

1,264.1  . 

142.1 

1,406.2 

53 

Sept.-  i 

1,464.0 

151.7 

1,615.7 

62 

Oct.  ; 

1,632.3 

136.4 

1,768.7 

68 

Nov.  : 

1,443.6 

134.9 

1,578.5 

62 

Dec .  : 

1.328.7 

119.7 

1,448.4 

58 

Year 

• 

• 

15,343.0  1, 

563.9 

16,89'6.9 

665 

149 

Jan. 

: 

• 

• 

‘  1,234.5 

104.5 

1,339.0 

55 

Feb. 

• 

9 

1,046.6 

86.1 

1,131.7 

48 

Mar. 

: 

949,2 

83.3 

1,032.5 

43 

Apr. 

• 

• 

675.6 

88.1 

763.7 

31 

May 

* 

760,9 

97.3 

858.2 

'  34 

June  * 

898.1  . 

112.8 

1,010.9 

37 

July 

• 

-  * 

976.3 

106.3 

1,082.6 

41 

Aug. 

t 

1,125.8  - 

128.0 

1,253.8 

48 

Sept. 

• 

• 

1,180,0. 

118.9 

1,298.9 

51 

Oot, 

• 

r 

1,172.3 

115.0 

1,287.3 

51 

Nov. 

• 

• 

1,060.4 

106,0 

1,166.4 

48 

Deo. 

Year 

t 

1 

1,057*8 
"12,136.5  Y 

'  93.8 
,240a 

•  1,151.6 
13,376.6 

49 

536 

5.223.3 
3,745.8 

3.574.1 

3.342.7 

3.562.3 

4.234.8 
3,044.1 

2.440.1 
2,835.6- 
4,097.5 
5,426.0 
6,089.4 

,614.7 


1.375.7 

1.109.5 

1.222.5 

1.133.8 

1,002.0 

884.6 

704.7 
647.9 
839.0 

951.8 
1,030.6 

1.152.6 
12,054.7 


5 

3 

4 

3 

4 

5 
4 

6 
4 
6 
4 
4 


60 

51 
47 
34 
38 
42 
45 

54 

55 

56 

52 

53 
587 


6.376.6 
4,079.5 

4.314.7 
3,893.9 
3,721.4 

3.744.8 
3,164.6 

3.417.3 

3.879.4 

4.959.2 
6,003.1 

6.477.2 
53,031.7 


1,084.6 

969.7 
1,006.1 

<  840a 

777.7 
702.6 

624.9 
753.4 

849.9 
'  911.9 
1,068.4 
1,122.7 
LO.  712.0 


6.461.2 
5,049.2 

5.320.8 
4,734.0 
4,499.1 
4,447.4 

3.789.6 

4.170.7 

4.729.3 
.  6*871.1 
..  7,071.5 

7.599.9 
63,743.7. 


762 
563 
594 
528 
518 
557 
495 
500 
518 
634 
802 
881 
7,352 


145 

127 

130 

108 

101 

92 

83 

98 

110 

118 

139 

142 

.393 


"•i 

'ts 


— 


106 
87 
99 
101 
97 
118 
116 
121 
127 
126 
119 
106 

1,323 


Hogs 

6,599.0 

746 

183 

929 

4,855.3 

531 

148 

679 

4,796.6 

506 

166 

672 

4,476.5 

473 

156 

629 

* 

4,564.3 

515 

138 

655 

5,119.4 

661 

123 

774 

3,748.8 

478 

98 

576 

3,088.0 

372 

91 

463 

3,674.6 

398 

116 

514 

5,049.3 

559 

131 

690 

6,455.6 

752 

144 

896 

7.242.0 

851 

160 

1,011 

\V  I 


. 


r»  h 


907 
690 
724 
636 
619 
649 
578 
598 
628 
752 
/  941 
1,023 
3.7- 
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Table  11,-  Meat  and  lard  produced 
commercial  establishments. 


under 

United 


Federal  inspection  and  in  other 
Stetes,  by  months,  1947-49 


Year 


Meat  prod^syticn 

T^tKer 


and  .Federally 
month  J inspected  :wholeEale 

~  :  Mil.ib."' 


Fard  production 

. 111  ■■"—"Jr* —  -<—«««!».  «. 

:  Other  ; 


1947 


_  .  Total  'Federally  ’  t  of  a- 

■■  j*. *  i ii  i  ii  i  i  *  i  . *  **  1  6 ^  : and  retail  ;co Tffi^e  r  * 3*  a - 

frii  i « ib.  Mi  nib:  “ — 


Mil , lb. 


Hi  1,1b, 


Mil,  .lb. 


Jan, 

• 

• 

1,655 

525 

Feb, 

ft 

• 

1,244 

298 

Mar, 

• 

• 

1,224 

575 

Apr. 

ft 

• 

1,262 

398 

May 

• 

• 

1,327 

572 

June 

• 

• 

1,231 

363 

July 

ft 

• 

1,307 

388 

Aug. 

ft 

• 

1,141 

547 

Sent, 

• 

• 

1,227 

430 

Oct, 

• 

• 

1,403 

460 

Nov. 

ft 

* 

±  f  528 

428 

Dec, 

ft 

• 

_  1,639 

454 

rear: 

16 , 2  36 

4,843 

1943  r 

i  i  i  ■■# 


2,178 

2ao 

1,642 

139 

1,599 

124 

1,660 

123 

1,699 

144 

1,649 

147 

1,695 

148 

1,488 

108 

1,657 

94 

1,863 

112 

1,956 

155 

2,093 

204 

21,2.79 

1,722 

37 

257 

27 

366 

20 

143 

22 

150 

22 

167 

20 

167  . 

19 

167 

15 

123 

20 

114 

23 

135 

23 

178 

28 

232 

77 

1 , 999 

Jan*  • 

1,504 

452 

Feb.  : 

1,129 

359 

Mar#  : 

1,124 

434 

•Apr*  : 

1,047 

436 

May  : 

1,060 

387 

June  : 

1,319 

364 

July  : 

1,105 

323 

Aug*  : 

1,025 

323 

Sept* : 

1,111 

371 

Oct.  : 

1,267 

374 

Nov.  : 

1 , 449 

377 

Dec.  : 

1,581 

382 

Year? 

14,721 

4.682 

1949  s 


1,956 

188 

28 

1,483 

141 

22 

1,553 

128 

23 

1,483 

108 

23 

1 , 447 

122 

22 

1,683 

169 

20 

1 , 428 

123 

16 

1,343 

81 

14 

1,482 

87  - 

17 

1,641 

121 

19 

1,826 

176 

23 

1,963 

226 

26 

19,503 

1,680 

262 

216 

163 

151 

131 

145 

183 

139 
105 
104 

140 
199 
g  51 

1,°32 

Mtk—t  t  — r  u— 


Jan. 

• 

• 

1,467 

370 

Feb. 

• 

• 

1,194 

326 

Mar. 

• 

• 

1,301 

3S2 

Apr. 

• 

• 

1,165 

317 

May  ■ 

• 

• 

1,176 

320 

June 

• 

• 

1,2  39 

320 

July 

• 

• 

1,175 

294 

Aug. 

• 

• 

1,26  4 

346 

Sept. 

• 

1,268 

357 

Oct. 

• 

• 

1,345 

35  5 

Nov. 

• 

• 

1,491 

372 

Dec. 

# 

• 

1,547 

343 

Year :  15,632 _ 4,082 


1,837 

213 

24 

1,520 

157 

22 

1,C63 

159 

23 

1,482 

137 

20 

1,496 

136 

18 

1,559 

145 

17 

1,469 

134 

15 

1,610 

123 

17 

1,625 

123 

19 

1,700 

159 

20 

1,863 

199 

25 

1,890 

232 

27 

19,714 

1,923 

247 

237 
173 
183 
157 
154 
162 
149 
145 
1 4$ 
179' 
224 
260  ‘ 
2.170 


Totals  are  sums  of  imrounded  figures, - - - — ■ — — - - 

Revises  table  10  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  for  February  1950. 
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Selected  Price 


Item 


Unit 


Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime  . . . 

■  Good  . 

Medium . . .  • #  ••  * 0  . . * 

Common  . . . ... .  °  •  *  •  •••••••♦•••• 6  »••**••*  * 

All  grades  . . 

Omaha,  all  grades . • . 1 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . . ••••••*•• 

Cows,  Chicago  | 

Good . ; 

Common . ..••»•••• 

Canner  and  Cutter  * 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  ••••*•••.2 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City 
Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle . . . . 

Veal,  calves  . . . . . 


^Dollars  per 
» « : 100  pounds 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


•  *  ®  • 

s 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

160-180  pounds 

18 Q- 2 00  pounds  . . 

200-220  pounds . . . . 

'220-240  pounds  . . . . * . 

240-270  pounds  . . 

270-300  pounds  . . . 

All  weights  . . 

Seven  markets  _4 / 

Sows,  Chicago  . . ....« 

Price  received  by  farmers . . 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  J5/ 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  ..... 

Price  received  by  fanners,  all  hogs  • 


Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  : 
Price  received  by  farmers  J 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  »»•*»  ! 

Price  received  by  farmers  . . : 

: 

All  meat  animals  1 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers  • 

(1910-14-100) . ; 

Meat  : 

'Wholesale,  Chicago 


do. 
do. 
•do . 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


for  Meat 

Animals 

1/ 

January- May  Av.  _ . 
: 

x  % 

1949  2 

19  OU 

e 

• 

1949.  • 

• 

• 

1950 

:  May  • 

o  * 

*• 

April  \ 

• 

• 

May  :  Jun® 

: 

26,67 

33.20 

26.12 

30.94 

31.34 

24.24 

27.90 

24,92 

27.66 

29.19 

22.39 

25.02 

23.62 

25.21 

27.10 

20.63 

22.31 

22.07 

22.99 

24.44 

23.96 

26.68 

24.88 

26.94 

29.02 

*  22.93 

25.29 

24.03 

25.62 

27.64 

s  22.67 

25. 48 

24.04 

26.04 

27.99 

;  19.28 

20.26 

20.72 

21,00 

22.92 

; 2/16. 29 

17.35 

2/16.89 

17.85 

19.41 

: 3/15.29 

14.96 

3/16.60 

15.27 

16.35 

:  29.11 

30.26 

26.35 

29.46 

30. 08 

:  23.09 

25.07 

24,02 

25.79 

27.19 

i 

:  20,38 

21.16 

21.10 

21.80 

23.20 

:  24,16 

t 

24.62 

23.70 

24,60 

25.70 

2 

:  20. 32 

16.93 

18.84 

15.80 

18.86 

;  20.52 

17.29 

19.23 

16.32 

19.46 

:  20.44 

17.35 

19.26 

16.62 

19.57 

:  20.13 

17.19 

19.22 

16.62 

19.54 

:  19.61 

16.88 

19.03 

16.41 

19.36 

s  18.97 

16.51 

18.64 

16.20 

18.94 

:  19.49 

16.82 

18.86 

16,33 

18.96 

2  19.88 

16.81 

18.76 

16.25 

19.01 

:  16.18 

14.51 

15.96 

14.67 

16.27 

s  19.02 

16.38 

17.90 

15.60 

18.50 

*2  14.4 

12.3 

13.9 

11.6 

12.8 

:  16.9 

13.4 

14.7 

12,4 

13.8 

2  12.32 

12.68 

12.52 

13.18 

10.96 

:  9.98 

10.59 

10.60 

11.10 

11.00 

;  27.35 

25.77 

29.52 

26.54 

26.89 

2  23.72 

23.30 

25.30 

23.80 

24.60 

j  320 

311 

319‘ 

312 

342 

Lamb  carcass,  Good,  30-40  pounds 
Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 

72.84  pounds  fresh . . . 

Average  per  100  pounds  ••••••»••»»*«» 

71,32  pounds  fresh  and  oured  . . 

•  Average  per  ‘100  pounds 
Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Good  grade  . . . . 

Lamb . * . . . 

Porte,  including  lard  . . . 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

’Wholesale ’  (19*26*100)  • 

Rertaili-«(-1935-59*10(l)  .  .  . « « « «r  .  _ 

l/  Anmml  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation, 

"zj  Cutter  'and  Common. 

Zj  Average  for  prices  of  Cutter  and  Comnon,  and  of  Canner  (Low  Cutter). 

A/  -Chic ago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas -Gi tv,  Omaha ,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and 
T3Y  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

5/  Prioes  of  45-50  lb.  lamb  oaroasses  for  months  of  1950  axoept  January. 


Dollars  per 

46.73 

100  pounds 

39.09 

43.76 

41.25 

43.82 

do. 

51.95  6/49.90 

58.35  6/51.55 

6/63.37 

Dollars 

21.69 

18.44 

20.55 

17.98 

20.44 

do. 

29.78 

25.32 

28.21 

24.68 

28.06 

do. 

25.14 

21.48 

23.87 

20.98 

23.39 

do. 

35.25 

30.12 

33.47 

29.42 

32.80 

Cents 

per  pound 

:  64.2 

68.4 

64.6 

68.1 

72.2 

do. 

:  66.6 

66.4 

75.6 

69.2 

70.7 

do. 

:  41.3 

37*0 

40.0 

36.6 

39.3 

:  221.9 

217.4 

227.0 

214.9 

234,0 

» 

:  223.9 

225.5 

'228.0 

224.8 

239.9 

February  1950. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistic; 


for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Average  production 

Beef,  per  head . . 

Veal,  per  head . . 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  , 

Pork,  per  head  2 / . 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  dol 
Lard,  per  head . . . .  do< 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . :  do. 
Total  production  jMillio 

. pounds 

?**}  . . .  do. 

. £: 

^rd . do. 

• 

Total,  commercial  slaughter  3/  . 

Number  slaughtered  rtnn 

cattle . . . 

halves . . . . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .  .  , 

8  •*••••©«  do 9 

Hogs  . . . . .  d 

Total  production  •, . 

Beef .  -Million 

veal . ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;  ;p°^nds 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . . 


Pork  Zj 
Lard  . . . 


do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

in 


249 

543 

101 

45 

139 

56 

38 

15 


5/241 

5/542 
5/103 
5/  48 
5/l35 
5/  56 
i/  35 

y  15 


5/2,797 

5/  255 
5/  223 
2,965  5/3,192 


1,862 

264 

211 


803 


840 


7,161 

4,485 

5,125 

6,064 

3,738 

454 

230 

3,576 

909 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  ncnth 

Beef . . . 

Veal  . . . /  *  * ' 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . 

Pork  . . . . *  *  *  * 

Total  meat  and  meat  products 
Annual  data  for  most  series" 

2/  Excludes  lard. 

V  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail, 
y  Inoiudes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products, 
.Is*  ln  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed, 

2/  Estimated  from  weekly  data. 


249 

560 

104 

44 

140 

56 

37 

15 

571 

53 

34 

518 

136 


1,410 

867 

858 

4,499 

747 

92 

38 

619 

154 


108 

12 

10 

545 


238 

551 

102 

48 

133 

56 

35 

15 

526 

50 

40 

574 

151 


1,323 

834 

922 

5,221 

694 

87 

44 

687 

174 


100 

10 

11 

549 


5/244 

5/540 
l/llO 
5/  46 

y™ 

5/  56 
5/  36 
y  15 

5/581 
5 /  65 
5/  43 
5/594 
156 


Item 

9 

*  Unit 

♦ 

• 

1949 

May 

1950 

1949 

-- 

:  1950  ; 

•  • 

i  April 
• 

:  May  :  June 

•  . 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100)  _ 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

8  Corn  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

9 

• 

•» 

i 1,000 

132 

483 

512 

136 

127 

122 

•  _  ; 

141 

Sheep  and  lambs  . t , 

644 

92 

128 

130 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . .  , 

• 

« 

« 

• 

• 

• 

582 

163 

98 

157 

Calves  . . 

5 , 243 

5,157  1 

,025 

959 

1*076 

Sheep  and  lambs  ........... 

2,651 

4,666 

2,484 

510 

494 

496 

Hogs  . . 

4,654 

761 

834 

941 

Percentage  sows 

1,386 

23,710  s 

,721 

4,316 

4,338 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle  . . . 

• 

0 

XU 

993 

179 

97 

5/992 

5/185 

s/im 

14 

11 

Calves  . ft..! 

997 

991 

5  /qro 

Sheep  and  lambs  . 

182 

181 

5/200 

91 

10 

8 

542 


73 
7 
7 
490 
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canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington. 25,  D.  C# 

0  FFI  C IAL  BUS  I  HESS 

BAE-  LMS-  40-  6/50-  5500 
Permit  No*  1001 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 


mmm 

AGH2J 


UR  BAM,  ILL* 


\ 


* 

'i 


>3*  .  I 
)P33^  ;  v 


1/ 


THE 

for  release 

AUG.  4,  P.  M. 

SIT  U  AT  I  O  N 

BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 

united  states  department  of  agriculture 

HI 


FEB  1  3  1952 


RECEIVED 

JULY  1950 

A  Uu  4  T9  5  O' 


JvWtTcr  U  L  T  U  R  £ 


.  .  Q'JIvcnoiiir  ut  ILU.VOiS 

MEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  FEED 
CONCENTRATE  SUPPLY 

BIL.  LBS.  MEAT  “  |  MIL. TONS  FEED* 

Feed  cone.  * 


24 


16 


supply* 


t 


1930 


Meat  prod. 


1940 


150 


100 


50 


1950 


•rifDING  YIAR  "GINNING  PRECEDING  OCTORCR,  INCLUDFS  SUFRUtS  fO R  DOMISTIt 
CONSUMFTION  OF  COHN,  OATS.  RARLIY.  SORGHUM  GRAINS  l 

MltTIC  ""'AT  AND  RTF  FED,  AND  RYFRODUCT f  "  DR  FOR F"D  °°' 

Olfil  FIGURE  RASED  ON  JULY  CROF  FRODUCTION  FROSFECTS  t  FARTLY  FORtCAST 

*»«♦  bifartment  of  agriculture  neg  „„„ 

-  NE6,  46498-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Year  to  year  changes  in  supplies  of  feed 
concentrates  give  some  indication  of  changes 
which  will  occur  in  the  production  of  meat  during 
t  e  calendar  year  following  the  grain  harvest. 

the  basls  of  indications  in  July,  total  sup¬ 
plies  of  feed  grain  and  other  feed  concentrates 


for  the  1950-51  feeding  season  will  be  second 
only  to  the  record  supplies  of  last  year.  In  view 
of  the  large  supply  of  feed  concentrates,  total 
production  of  meat  in  1951  probably  will  be 
moderately  more  than  in  1950. 


i;B  j(i ; 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  S  I  T  U  A  T 


I  0  N 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  July  25,  I960 
v:  SUMMARY 

thrm,»-wXUt  °£  n0W  at  itS  seasoml  low.  will  increase  gradually 

ed  f  °f  thS  y!ur*  Production  “  October- Dec  ember  is  expect- 

^I!1,  \  g  y.1!rSer  than  a  y0ar  earlier.  The  gain  will  be  in  perk, 

1  rgely  because  of  the  3  percent  increase  in  the  spring  pig  crop  and  in 

Th.  quantity  of  ba.f  pfodul.S  f„T^S 
c  ttle  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  fall  of  1949, 

Iv+m/Si?*  £°I  rau  and  neat  animals  Qre  expected  to  decline  aeaaonal- 

due  to  be  generally  hish*  Strengthening  consumer  demand 

due  to  increased  defense  programs. may  limit  some  of  the  seasonal  decline 
m  prices  associated  with  increased  fall  marketings. 

.  .  4.?°tal  suPPli<3S  °f  meat  for  the  second  half  of  1950  will  include 

S°  fr0m  C0ld  storage  stooks  ^d  from  imports  as  in 

wav„°r°«  ^  half  Of  1949.  Although  greater  than  average  amounts  of  meat 
.  ere  withdrawn  from  cold  storage  during  June,. cold  storage  stocks  on 
July  1  wore  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

4-  Consumption  of  meat  per  person  in  the  October- Deo  ember  quarter  is 

For  1950  t°  bS  IJV  little  fr°m  tKe  37,3  pounds  in  that  quarter  last  year. 
144  pounds Sin  1949.8’  COnsUInpt:Lon  per  person  is  expected  to  about  equal  the 

Anrii  °f  meat.animfls  and  meats  have  generally  advanced  since  mid- 

ZB  Prices  of  lambs  and  of  Choice  grade  cattle,  however, 

was  relatively  small.  Demand  for  meat  has  been  strong  this'  spring  and 

ummer,  al-thougn  short  of  the  record  demand  of  the  summer  of  1948.  The 
®®a®°nal  grease  in  marketings  this  fall  may  result  in  moderately  large 
price  declines  for  hogs  and  smaller  declines  for  the  better  grades  of  beef 

-6-f“-t  -drop  for  the  lower  grades  of  beef  cattle  is  in 
prospect  because  demand  for  feeder  cattle  is  likely  to  remain  strong 

™?Sh  th®  fall*_  Sheep  and  lamb  prices  are  expected  to  follow  about  the 
usual  seasonal  pattern  of  a  small  decline  in  early  fall,  and  to  continue 

Hr,,,,  v,1?  or6  flrst,°  months  this  year,  2  percent  fewer  lambs  and  year- 
K  25  Percent  more  mature  sheep  (mostly  ewes)  were  slaughtered  under 
ederal  inspection  than  a  year  earlier.  Because  of  this  increase  in 

S^SSr  eWSS  lt  18  P0SSiblS  that  sheep  nurnbers  will  be  reduced  again 

A  moderate  reduction  in  the  number -of  cattle  and  calves 

£„»>!Sht9r^d,  S°  5ar  thiS  year  ccmpcrsd  with  last,  together  with  larger 
mbers  of  breeding  stock  on  January  1,  points  to  another  increase  in 
cattle  numoers  in  1950. 
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Another  largo  corn  crop  and  larger  production  of  oats  and  barley 
than  in  1949  is  in  prospect  for  this  year.  -With  a  heavy 
dominated  by  unusually  large  stocks  of  corn,  supplies  f 

trates  per  animal  unit  will  be  nearly  as  large  as  the  record  supply of 
the  last  year.  Hay  supplies  will  be  ample,  probaoly  near  record  per  h  y- 

unit.  Ih.  prospective  l.rs.  eupply  of  “  f*”'  "U 

support  farmers'  earlier  intentions  to  keep  more  sows  for fell  farrowing. 
It  may  also  result  in  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  close  to  those  of  last 
year,  and  may  be  followed  by  another  winter  of  large  numbers  of  cattle  f 

on  grain  for  slaughter.  - 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 


Meat  Production 
Seasonally  Low 

Production  of  meat  in  July  was  seasonally  lower  than  in  previous 
months  but  as  large  or  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Preliminary 
data  indicate  that  of  the  four  meats,  only  production  of  veal  was  sub¬ 
stantially  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

Slaughter  of  grass-fed  cattle  from  range  and  pasture  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  recently  and  is  expected  to  rise  seasonally  until  about  0°to°®p 
Slaughter  of  grain-fed  cattle  is  also  increasing.  However,  through  July 
the  number  of  grain-fed  cattle  slaughtered  continued  smaller  than  last 
year,  as  it  had  been  in  nearly  all  previous  months  of  1950.  Although 
about  8  percent  more  cattle  were  on  grain  feed  for  market  in  11  Corn  el 
States  on  April  1  than  in  the  previous  April,  slaughter  of  grain- fe  _ 
cattle  failed  to  increase  as  much  this  sumer  as  last.  Many  of  the  ca  e 

were  put  on  feed  last  winter  at  lighter  weights  than  a  year  earlier  and 
were  scheduled  for  later  slaughter  dates. 

The  larger  inventory  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  April  1, 
together  with  increased  receipts  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  smaller 
marketings  than  last  year,  resulted  in  34  percent  more  cattle  on  feed  in 
that  area  July  1  than  a  year  ago.  About  74  percent  of  the  July  1  inven¬ 
tory  is  expected  to  be  marketed  before  October  1,  according  to  July  1  ^ 
intentions.  About  27  percent, of  these. cattle  are  intended  for  market  in 
August  and  28  percent  in  September.  If  these  intentions  are  carried  out 
the  number  of  head  marketed  in  September  mil  be  greatly  increased  over 
last  year.  Consequently,  slaughter  of  grain-fed  cattle  may  soon  regain 
its  1949  level  and  exceed  it  later  in  the  season.  Slaughter  of  all  cattle 
is  not  expected  to  decrease  as  much  late  this  year  as  it  did  in  1949. 

In  the  week  ending  July  20,  for  the  first  time  this  year,  the  number 
of  steers  grading  Choice  or  Prime  at  Chicago  exceeded  the  number  grading  * 
Good.  This  reflected  the  increased  proportion  of  long-fed  cattle  from  feed 
lots.  Well- finished  cattle  are  expected  to  comprise  a  major  part  of 
receipts  until  late  in  the  year,  when  such  cattle  become  seasonally  in 

shorter  supply. 
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Table 


ltm  Wumber,  a?d  a^eraee  wei6ht  of  hogs  received  at  7  Midwestern 
>  markets,  by  weeks.  May- July,  1949  and  1950 


Week 

ended 


1950 


Number  received 


Sows 


May  6 
May  13 
May  20 
May  27 

June  3 
June  10 
June  17 
June  24 

July  1 
July  8 
July  15 
July  22 
July  29 


:  Sows  as  : 

All  hogs  : percentage  : 

;of  all  hogs : 


1949 


Sows 


-,--°Q  head  head  Percent  TToouT.ead  1,000  head  ~P~S?5igt 


!  :  Sows  as 

•All  hogs  : percent age 
?of  all  hogs 


16.3 

206.1 

8 

11.3 

21.6 

209.9 

10 

■  -  v  *  , 

12.7 

2g.4 

214.7  • 

11 

15.7 

30.  6 

201.5 

15  ’ 

22.4 

34.4 

183.5 

19 

27.5 

4$.l 

229.9 

21 

* 

37.7 

60.8 

209.4 

29 

50.7 

65.9 

208,3 

32 

61.6 

79.7 

205.8 

39 

78.0 

67.3 

158.3. 

43 

81.9 

r  95.8 

225.1 

43 

89.4 

91.7 

201.4 

46 

82.8 

85.7 

192.3 

185.1 

174.1 

192.2 

177.3 

202.9 

189.9 

185.3 

201.0 

181.2 

211.6 

186.4 
182.7 


6 

7 

9 

12 

15 

19 

27 

33 

39 

45 

42 

44 

47 


1950 


Average  weight 


1949 


Sows 

:  barrows 

s  and 

:  gilts 

b 

Sows 

:  Barrows 

:  .  and 

:  gilts 

Founds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

May  6 

May  13 
May  20 

May  27 

0 

406 

396 

393 

389 

.236 

235 

234 

'233 

« 

421 

414 

406  ‘ 

401 

250 

248 

245 

244 

June  3 
June  10 
June  17 
June  24 

?i  387 
'  385 

378 

376 

231 
*  234 

231 

227 

394 

391 

387 

378' 

244 

241 

236 

234 

July  1 
July  8 
July  15 
July  22 

July  29  : 

• 

372 

372 

368 

369 

223 

224 

224 

227 

375 

371 

368 

367 

368 

232  . 

230 

231 

230 

227 

y 


l 
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Production  of  pork  was  supported  in  early  summer  by  early  market- 

.1  •  i  \  A4*  7  leed^ne  midwestern.  markets, 

ILTL IT 19«.  or 

total  number  .t  ,m  exp.ot.d  to  be  slMghtered  f rom  .^y  injos  . 

aporoximately  one-half  had  gone  to  market  by  July,  U  ' The  num.- 
slaughtered  is  likely  to  decrease  rapidly  m  late  sumner. 


Slaughter  of  barrows  and  gilts,  was  at  its  seasonal  .low  i?  July. 
Within  the.  next  several  weeks,  hogs; from  the  1950  spring  pig;cr  p 
begin  arriving  at  market  in  sizable  numbers. 


•’  Several  factors  underlie  the  prospects  for  early  dat0S.°^^l  thf 
ino-s  A  larger  proportion  of  the  spring  pig  crop  was  farrowed  before  the 
first  of  April  this  year  than  last.  Price  discounts  for  heavy  hoSs*"n- 
creasing  during  the  summer,  will  encourage  marketings  at  light  weight  s  at 
the  beginning  -of  the  fall  season.  The  fact  that  many  producers  obtained 
comparatively -high  prices  for  hogs  by  marketing  before  the  seasonal  pri 
decline  last  year  probably  will  lead  to  early  marketings  again  this  year. 


In  each  month  since  July  1949,  the  live  weight  of  hogs  sintered 
under  Federal  inspection  has  averaged  lighter  than  in  the  same  mo  ^y 
earlier.  During  the  summer,  average  slaughter  weights  for  all  hog 

marketing  of  underfinished  hogs  profitable. 


Total  meat  production  in  the.  July- September,  quarter  ^®xpeotedtobe 
near  that  of  the  same  . quarter  last  year.  Withdrawals from  °°Jd *°Jd- 
ings  and  imports  of  meat  are  not  expected  to  be  greatly  differ  rounds 

year.  Stocks  of  meat  held  in  cold  storage  on  July  1  were  633  million  pounds 

compared  with  612  million  last  year,  with  beef  stocks  down  about  13  million 
pounds  and  pork  up  almost  47  million  pounds.  •  Imports  of  meat  “d  ®eat  animai 
may  be  slightly  above  those  of  last  year,  unless  importation  is  restricted. 
Imports  from  Canada  for  the  first  5  months  this  year  showed  a  °?nsld®**10  “ 
oroase  over  the  same  months  of  1949  (table  2).  With  meat  supplies  about  the 
seme  as  a  year  earlier  and  the  population  a  little  larger,  consumption  per 
son  in  the  third  quarter  may  be  slightly  smaller  than  the  34.6  pounds  last  y«a 


More  Meat  in  Last  Quarter 


Consumption  of  all  meats  per  person  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  195° 
promises  to  be  a  little  above  the  37.3  pounds  consumed  in  the  same  quarter  oi 
1949.  Output  this  fall  will  increase  seasonally  at  a  faster  rate  than  las 
year.  Total  production  of  pork  and  better  grades  of  beef  in  that  period  l 
expected  to  exceed  last  year.  Marketings  of  hogs  probably  will  be  up,  about 
in  proportion  to  the  3  percent  increase  over  last  year  in  the  spring  pig  P< 

Production  of  pork,  however,  may  inorease  less  if  average  weights  of  hogs 
slaughtered  continue  lifter  than  a  year  earlier.  Total  output  of  beef  m  y 
up  somewhat  this  fall  from  last.  The  increase  will  come  largely  from  grain-  ■ 
oattle.  Output  of  veal  and  of  lamb  and  mutton  this  fall  will  probab  y  ® 
that  of  a  year  earlier. 
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Hog  Prices  in  July 
Above  Last  Year 

Prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  ware  steady  in  June  and  then 

climbed  rapidly  in  the  first  part  of  July.  Prices  of  tarrows^ and  gilts^ 

rose  44.73  from  mid- June  to  mid- July,,  and  in  the  v*eck  end  .  g  1 

$2.55  above  those  in  the  same  week  of  1949.  The  hig  Pe£ce  |  relative 
in  total  marketings  and  the  low  prices  for  lard  and  for  fat  '^relative 

to  prices  of  lean  cuts  have  tended  to  depress  the  price  of  hewer  no g  . 

The  spread  in  prioe  between  medium  and  heavy  weights  of  barroi,  s  S  » 
although  not  as  great  as  last  summer,  has  continued  to  widen. 

Good  Cattle  Prices  Strong; 

Lower  Grades  Decline 

Prices  of  Good  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  fluctuated  around 
$30.00  per  100  pounds  during  early  summer.  Prices  of  lower  gra 
spring  and  sunder  continued  to  increase  until  early  Juneandhavebeen 
relatively  steady  since  that  time.  Prices  of  Common  grade  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  fell  only  from  $25.56  the  week  of  June  8  to  4-24.35  the 

week  ending  July  20. 

■  Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  may  decline  somewhat  this 
fall  as  supplies  of  these  grades  remain  large  and  total  supp  1 
increase.  No  large  decline  in  price  of  the  lower  grades  is 
since  demand  for  feeder  cattle  is  likely  to  be  strong  throughout  tne  fall. 

The  spread  between  prices  of  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  and  of 

Good  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  increased  slowly  Pf?* 

May  until  early  July.  However,  it  is  still  rather  narrow  «xis  time 
of  year.  Demand  for  feeder  cattle  has  been  very  active  during  most  of 

1950  and  is  likely  to  continue  so. 

The  smaller  number  of  feeder  stock  available  compared  with  last 
year  and  higher  prices  for  feeds  may  restrict  cattle  feeding  this  winter. 
Inventories  of  feeder  stock  on  January  1  in  the  principal  western  produc¬ 
ing  States  were  lower  than  a  year  earlier..  Present  prospeo  s  ®r0 
demand  for  beef  will  continue  strong  but  higher  prices  for  fee  s 
continued  high  prices  of  feeder  cattle  will  tend  to  hold  down  returns  from 

feeding  this  next  year. 

The  major  exception  to  this  prospect  is  the  effect  of  defense  ex- 
penditures  on  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  next  winter  and  spring  —  and 
therefore  on  returns  from  feeding.  However,  any  extreme  rise  in  general 
commodity  prices  would  probably  be  restrained  by  Government  action. 

Because  of  seasonally  small  supplies,  prices  of  hogs  will  probably 
hold  near  recent  levels  in  the  next  few  weeks.  But  price  trends  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  seasonally  downward  as  soon  as  marketings  increase  materia  y. 
The  decline  during  the  fall  will  probably  be  no  greater  than  the  usual 
seasonal  decrease  of. 18-20  percent  between  September  end  December.  ■ No  nog 
price  support  program  has  been  announced  for  this  fall  to  limit  the  e  e 
to  which  prices  may  decline. 
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soor,  r!wPWar,  ^rend  in  Pfiee*s  of  meats  is  likely  to  be  reversed  as 

creases  much  ™*rl,;etln&®  of .  livestock  begin  in  volume.  Unless  demand  in¬ 
creases  much  more,  meat  prices  may  be  relatively  lower  this  fall  than  now. 

Heif er  Slaughter  Down 
From  1949-  *  " 1L" 

t,4.In  ^he  first  5  months  this  year,  1,482,000  oows  were 
slaughtered- ^  Pederal  inspection,  4  percent  more  than  the  1,427,000 
slaughtered  d  the  same  months  last  year.  However,  the  number  of  heifers 

S  otS  we  66\°°°  t0  591'°00»  °r  11  Percent‘  The  combined 
May  this  vear  lw  !  slaughtered  under  Federal- inspection  in  January- 

the  !„1  *  I  1  peroent  smaller  than  last  year  and  was  5.0  percent  of 
ToLZT*  °I  TT  “d  heifers  2  years  old  and  over  on  farms  January  1 

breeding  H'2  l*rcent  lftst  year.  This  indicates  that  the  numbed  of 
reeding  stock  on  farms  for  future  herd  expansion  is  being  maintained. 


.  1 

Table  3,-  Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves,  and 
sheep  and  lambs,  by  classes,  January-May  1944-50  l/ 


« 


Class 


Cattle 

steers  ••••##,,, 
Heifers 

Cows  •'»*••#•«,, 

Cows  and  heifers 
Bulls  and  stags 
Total  cattle  2/  .. 
Canner  and  cutter  z/ 

Calves  • * 1 1 n  «•»»•«• 

Total  cattle  and 
calves 


• « • 
•  *  •  * 


Sheep  and  lambs 
Lambs  and  yearlings 

^Il0Gp  i  §  §  |  |  ^  ^  1  ^  |  ^ 

•Total  sheep  and 
lambs  2 


1944 

i  1945- 

♦  *  *  « 

• 

• 

•  - 

s  1946 

• 

* 

*  1947 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

:  1948 

• 

• 

♦ 

♦ 

:  1949 

Thous , 

thous# 

Thous# 

Thous# 

Thous  # 

Thous • 

2,790 

2,860 

2,319 

3,229 

2,551 

*  T  i 

3,002 

575 

671 

477 

862 

593 

664 

1,597 

1,938 

1,387 

1,977 

1,755 

1,427 

2,172 

2,609 

1,864 

2,839 

2,348 

2,091 

206 

200 

138 

172 

152 

150 

5,168 

5,669 

4,321 

6,240 

5,051 

5,243 

708 

646 

377 

685 

760 

524 

2,570 

2,576 

* 

2,199 

.3,061 

2,722 

2,651 

7,738 

8,2-45 

f  ;  . 

r  6,520 

9,301 

7,773 

7,894 

7,214 

r.  .  . 

7,614 

•  » 

7,837 

6,190 

5,281 

/ '  \  t 

4,346 

830 

1,135 

887 

536 

473 

320 

8,044 

8,749 

8,724 

6,726 

5, 754 

4,666 

:  1950  as 

:  a  per- 
:  cent age 
:  of 

:  1949 


1/  Based  on  reports  from  packers. 

zf.  Based  on  rounded  numbers, 
y  Included  in  number  of  total  eattle. 
Production  and  -Marketing  Administration, 


2,926 

591 

1,482 

2,073 

159 

5,158 

500 

2,484 


97 
89 

104 

99 

106 

98 
95 
94 


7,641  97 


399  125 
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Calf  slaughter  in  January-May  was  6  percent  smaller  than  y 

Slaughter  of  classes  other  than  heifers  and  calves  was  close to  ^at  °f 
vear  earlier.  These  reports  indicate  that  numbers  of  all  cattle  on  farms 
January  1,  1951  will  be  considerably  higher  than  at  ^he  ^^nning  of  th 

year.  In’the  past,  a  smaller  slaughter  and  increased  inventory  of  calves 

usually  has  accompanied  a  rise  in  the  number  of  all  cattle  on  far 


I 


Ewe  Slaughter  Larger 

.  I  ■  II  .1  ■  I'll  HI  WWW"  ■ 


Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  "sheep"  -  most  of  which  were  ewes 
-was  2§  percent  greater  the  first  5  months  of  this  year  than  last.  Since 
lamtT and  yearling  daughter  is  only  2  percent  1...  than  last  gar^i. 
possible  that  sheep  numbers  may  be  reduced  again  this  ye  . 
reduction  in  sheep  numbers  from  January  1,  1949  to  January  ,  *  all 

tinued  high  pricel  for  lambs  and  rising  prices  for  wool  and  a  rather small 
sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  early  months  of  the  year  had  previously  sugges 
ed  that  sheep  numbers  would  not  be  reduced  further  -his  year. 


*  ■  ft 

u 


New  Law  Provides  for 


More  Alien  Sheepherders 


Special  quota  immigration  visas  were  made  B.v*xl*VLe  to 
herders  (Public  Law  587,  81st  Congress,  signed  June  30,  1950).  1 

permits  the  admission  of  250  skilled  sheepherders  during  “ert  year  fr 

countries  for  which  immigration  quotas  have  been  filled.  The  ™™  . 

sheepherders  admitted  under  this  law  must  be  deducted  from  s*bse^®“  , 
quotas,  and  they,  may  not  be  admitted  unless  offered  permanent  employment. 


Adequate  Feed  Supplies 
Expected  .  . 


1'! 


Increased  production  of  meat  animals  in  the  months  ahead  mil  be 
encouraged  by  the  feed  supplies  ill  prospect  according  to  the. J^ly  * 
report.  The  com  crop  for  harvest  this  fall  and  winter  was  indicated  nt 
3,176  million  bushels,  only  200  million  less  than. 1949,  an  , 

larger  than  the  1939-48  average.  Crops  of  oats  and  barley  are  expected 
to  be  greater  than  last  year.  The  sorghum  grain  crop  may  also  be  as 
large  as  the  large  crop  of  1949.  In  addition,  carry-overs  of  the  four 
grains  are  unusually  large.  Stocks  of  com  in  all  positions  July  *  ™^e 
the  largest  on  record.  If  production  is  as  great  as  anticipated,  supplies 
of  feed  concentrates  per  animal  unit  in  1950  may  be  nearly  as  large  as  the 
record  stocks  of  1949  (table  4).  The  hay  supply  will  also  be  ample,  proba¬ 
bly  nearly  equal  to  the  1947  record  supply  per  hay-consuming  animal  unit. 


Large  supplies  of  feed  usually  are  followed  by  a  large  production  fl 
of  livestock  products.  As  was  true  in  the  last  two  years,  the  expansion 
in  livestock  in  the  year  ahead  is  likely  to  be  smaller  than  feed  supplies 
alone  would  indicate,  because  much  larger  than  normal  quantities  of  com 
and  other  grains  probably  will  be  held  in  storage.  However,  farmers  are 
more  likely  to  carry  out  their  intentions  to  increase  the  number  of  sows 
to  farrow  fall  pigs  than  would  be  true  if  the  com  crop  were  to  be  small. 
Large  feed  supplies  might  result  in  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  this  fall 
nearly  as  heavy  as  last  year.  In  addition,  the  number  of  cattle  fed  on 
grain  for  slaughter  probably  will  be  fairly  large* 
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SitPd^+of6ed  balar^e ’  nua'bers  of  animal,  units.,  and  feed  per  unit, 
United.  States,  year  beginning.  October,  average  1937-41, annual  1946- 


•59 


Item 

* 

•  • 

, Average  * 

: 1937-41; 

*  : 

• 

1946  : 

• 

• 

1947 

•  • 

•  • 

:  1948  : 

•  • 

# 

1949  : 

• 

1950  2/ 

Simn  1  v 

: Mi 11 ion  Million  Million 
•  bona  tons  tons 

Million  Million  Million 
. .  tons  tons  tons 

Stocks  beginning  of  crop  year 

Be  '  -  ,  ,f  f i  '•  »v  *  f 

Production 

• 

>  •  •'# 

• 

1/  ’  16.9 

• 

'  *  * 

•  . 

• 

10.9 

13.8 

7,7 

30.3 

/ 

32.0 

Com  ........ 

• 

# 

,  .  <,i  1 

Oats  . r 

91 . 0 

66 . 8 

103.1 

94 6 

88.9 

Barley  .....  t . , 

24.0 

19.2 

6.7 

2.7 

23.9 . 

21.2 

22.3 

Sorghum  grains  ..... 

6.3 

3.0 

7.6 
-  3.7 

5.7 

6.4 

4/4  p 

lotai  teed  grains  produced 

Other  grains  fed  5/  . 

Byproduct  feeds  for  feed 

Total  supply  of  concentrates 

•  * • ♦  99  #3 

.  i.  '(“)  -~i 

'124.3 

ziit 

133.3 . 

125J 

121.8 

«  •  *  •  A .  0 

«  •  *  I  15  •  4 

5.1  • 

•19.4 

6.2 

19.0 

4 . 4 

19 . 6 

9.4 

10.7 

5.0 

19.5 

i36.4 

199, 7 

134.4 

170.0 

"181,2 

178.3 

Utilization 

'Domestic  feed  grains  fed  . .• 

Domestic  wheat  ajid  rye  fed  b,6 

Other  grain  fed  . . . 

Oilseed  cake  an<$ meal  ..... . 

fmimai  protein  feeds  . . . .  2**9 

Other  byproduct  :f eeds  .*.*!.!!!!,*:  8.6 

Total  concentrates  fed  * 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human  food,: 
industry ,  and  export  ,  V, 12  1 
Total  utilization  »•»»**«#,,«,,  •  11T  1} 

Total  utilization  adjusted  **: 

^ to  crop  year  basis  . . . . :  116.5 

>tocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3 {/  •  • . 
lumber  of  grain- consuming  animal  : 
units  fed  annually  October-  •  • 

September  (million)  6/  . 153.1 

niPPly  of  all  concentrates  per 
animal  unit  (ton) 

•onoentrates  fed  per  animal  - 
unit  (ton)  . 

.  SubJect  to  chanS©  as  additional  data  become  available 
/Baaed  cn  Indications  in  July  1950.  ’ 


:  85.1. 

!  4.6 

:  0.2 

:  3.9 

!  2.9 

8.6 

100.2 : 

5.0 

■*  •  .  u,  .t  4 r 

0.1 

■  5.3 

2.3 

11.3 

87.1 

6.1 
0.1 

6.2 
2.4 

10.4 

99.2 

3.8 
0.6 

7.3 

2.4 

9.9  ■ 

105,9 

^  .7 
0.7 

7.6 

2.5 

9.6 

105.3 

124.7 

112.3 

123.2 

131.0 

12.1 

117.4 

19.3 

144.0 

% 

13.6 

125.9 

17.8 
l4l,0  . 

17.2 

148.2 

• .  t 

ll6. 5 

-485,-9, 

126,7 

139.7 

149 . 2 

19.9  - 

13.8 

.  7,7 

30.3 

•  32  ;0 

153.1 

161 .  ft 

♦ 

155 .7 

162.7  • 

169.0 

169.0 

.89 

.  99  - 

.86 

1.04 

1.07 

1.06 

.69 

.77 

•  72 

■'  .7  6 

.78 

- -I. *4  U  U-LJ' 

Stocks  in  all  positions  of  c 


brn  October  1  and  oats  and  barley  July  1. 


7  7  ,  "  1  wuouoer  x  ana  oats  and 

/  un  fficial  estimate  based  on  indications  in  early  July. 

5  ^Ported  grain  and  domestic  wheat  and  rye  fed. 


/  *  ;  wueat  ana  rye  rea. 

/  Hoy  weights  see  table  8,  April-May  19^9  Feed  Situation. 
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Production  of  byproduct .feeds ‘in  the  1950-51  feeding  year  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  1949-50*  Supplies  of  oilseed  ca^es 
and  meals  may  total  close  to  the  record  supply  for  this  season,  an 
another  large  supply  of  other  byproducts  is  in  prospect*  Soybean  meal 
production  is  likely  to  establish  a  ;new  high  this  year* 

Prices  of  feed  relative  to  prices  of  meat  animals  or  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  directly  affects  livestock  and  meat  production.  Higher  prices  tor 
feeds  probably  is  one  of  the  reasons  -why  the  spring  pig  crop  ^creased 
less  than  was  planned  last  December.  They  also  help  account  fbr 
lighter  slaughter  weights  of  cattle  -Qnd  hogs  this  year.  Prices  of  yeas 
are  likely  to  continue  high  in  the  next  season.  The  corn  price  is  likely 
to  be  closer  to  the  loan  rate  this  fall  than  last.  However,  continued 
strong  demand  for  meat  will  probably  keep  the  price  of  meat  animals  up  so 
that  livestock- feed  price  ratios  will  encourage  a  gradual  increase  m  mean 

production* 


Table  5*-  Meat  production  and  feed  concentra.te  supplies. 

United  States,  1927-50 


Year 

: 

Meat 

pro¬ 

duction 

Feed,  concentrate 
supply 

Year 

J  _ 

• 

Meat  * 

• 

Peed  concentrate 
supply 

Total  : 

1/  s 

Total  less 
exports  2/ 

pro-  . 

duct  ion  \ 

• 

Total  :Total  less 

1/  : exports  2/ 

• 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

« 

4 

pounds 

tens 

tons 

pounds 

tons 

tons 

1927 

• 

• 

• 

16.3 

123.2 

121.9 

1940 

19.1 

136.5 

135.2 

1928 

• 

16.2 

122.9 

121.0 

1941 

19.6 

140.7 

140.2 

1929 

• 

4 

16.1 

126.4 

123.8 

1942 

21.9 

150.8 

150. 1 

1930 

• 

• 

16.0 

121.6‘ 

J  121.0 

1943 

24.5 

172.8 

172.6 

1931 

• 

4 

16.5 

113.3 

112.9 

1944 

25.2 

164.5 

164.  2 

1932 

• 

• 

16.4 

123.2 

122.7 

1945 

23.7 

158.1 

157.3 

1933 

# 

• 

17.4 

138.3 

137.8 

1946 

23.0 

155.1 

153.9 

1934 

4 

• 

18.8 

115.8 

115.5 

1947 

23.4 

159.7 

154.  5 

1935 

4 

• 

14.4 

82.8 

82.6 

1948 

21.4  , 

134.4 

l53»  1 

1936 

4 

• 

16.8 

114.6 

'  114.3 

1949 

21.7 

170.0 

164.6 

1937 

4 

4 

15  i  7 

90.0 

89.8 

1950  3/ 

22.4 

181.2 

176.8 

1938 

• 

4 

16.5 

123.3 

118.8 

1951  4/ 

178.3 

1939 

• 

• 

• 

• 

17.5 

130.7 

129.4 

1  f 

n  « 

m 


1 


domestic  wheat  and  rye  fed,  and  byproduct  feeds  for  feed,  feeding  year 

beginning  October*  ...... 

2 J  Total  feed  concentrates  excluding  exports  of  feed  grains* 

JZj  Partly  forecast. 

4/  Based  on  July  crop  production  prospects. 

MBS* 
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Item 


Selected  Prioe  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  if 

s_  January- Jung  i 


1950 


Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 


$  v/uwiv/o  euiu  mine  •••••••*,, 

Good . 

LOO  pou 

uds  :  26.72 

32.89 

27,61 

31.34 

Medium 

do  9 

i  24.69 

28.26 

26.37 

29.19 

Of 

?Q  QO 

Common 

ao« 

t  22.76 

25.49 

24.61 

27.10 

All  grades . . 

ao. 

A* 

:  20.77 

22.70 

21.26 

24.44 

c  1  9  OD 

24  fiR 

Omaha,  all  grades . . 

ao . 

*  24.38 

27.26 

26.47 

29.02 

wT#  DO 

SO.  IS 

Sioux  City,  all  grades . Tttt 

4  • 

CIO  . 

:  23.35 
:  23.12 
: 

25.86 

25.44 

27.64 

28.70 

Cows,  Chicago 

Good . 

t 

UOe 

26.07 

26.40 

27.99 

29.02 

Common  . 

do  • 

t  19.53 
tf/16.36 
^5.32 

J  28.62 

t  23.00 

i 

20.71 

20.81 

22.92 

9  9  QP 

Canner  and  Cutter  . 

do. 

17.77 

2/16.68 

3/16,44 

26.13 

22.53 

19.41 

C  9  90 

Top* 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,,  Chicago  . 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City 
Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle  . 

....  1 

Kill 

: 

uO  * 

do. 

do. 

J  A 

16.27 

30.09 

26.47 

16.35 

30.68 

27.19 

16.82 

29.22 

27.44 

Veal  calves . ,  T  t  ( 

aOe 

*  20.47 

21.68 

20.90 

23.20 

9*  nr\ 

TTn  ore 

: 

do. 

*  24.02 

t 

24.76 

23.80 

26.70 

C09  ( u 

26.90 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

.  160-180  pounds  . .  *  d 

180-200  pounds  .... .  ***  ,  * 

200-220  pounds . *  . [  ,°' 

99A  fl/ln _ j  ********•••••  UO  • 


220-240  pounds 
240-270  pounds 


do. 

do. 


270-300  pounds  "**  .  * 

All  weights  . . . .  . ! 

Seven  markets  4/ .  .  .  * 

Sows ,  Chic  a  go  . . """ . *m  T3' 

Prioe  received  by  farmers ..*.*.*!.* .*.’.* I'.'."'.'."  !  do* 
Hog-oora  prioe  ratio  5/  . * 


Prioe  received  by  fanners,  aU*hogs 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  .  , 

Lambs  . . 

Ohoios.  Chioago . I 


*  »  •  X 
! 
t 
t 


20.48 

20.69 
20.62 
20.33 
19.82 
19.17 

19.70 
19.58 
16.26 
18.98 


17.39 

17.80 

17.86 

17.69 

17.36 

16.93 

17.30 

17.28 

14.82 

16.62 


21.31 

21.56 
21.61 
21.33 
20.89 
20.16 
20.76 

20.57 
16.63 
18,80 


18.86 

19.46 

19.67 

19.54 

19.35 

18.94 

18.96 

19.01 

16.27 

18.50 


19.69 

20.30 

20*39 

20.21 

19.74 

19.06 

19.68 

19.65 

16.36 

17.80 


All  meat  animals 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


Meat 

Wholesale,  Chioago 

Steer  beef  earoeee,  good.  500-600  pounds 
Umb  carcass,  Good,  30-40  pounds  . .  .  pound.  , 

Composite  hog  products,  including  ta"  d°* 

Average  per  100  pounds . . !  Dollar* 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  cured  ... -T .*.*.* T-* ,  do’ 

Average  per  100  pound .  “* 

Retail,  United  States  average  .  J  l 

Beef,  Good  grade  . .  1  Dents 

Lamb . """ . .  Pound 

Poric ,  ino luding  lard  . . . . .*  |  .*  | . .  *>• 

Index  number  meat  prioes  (BLS)  * . *  do# 

Wholesale  (1926*100)  1 

Petail  (1935-S9«inn 


do. 

do. 

*  14.6 

*  15.8 
: 

x 

12.5 

13.4 

16.3 

16.6 

12.8 

13.8 

18.2 

13.1 

do. 

do. 

t 

*  11.84 

*  9.97 
: 

12.06 
10. 64 

9.41 

9.92 

10.96 

11.00 

8.99 

10.30 

do. 

do. 

*  27.37 

*  23.80 

t 

t 

26.08 

23.56 

27,49 

24.30 

26.89 

24.60 

27.65 

24.80 

1 

*  321 

1 

816 

816 

342 

342 

39.76 

62.18 


?Vor  mo s-c  series  published  in' 


t 
i 
» 
i 
i 
i 
: 
i 
i 
: 
i 

: 223.3 
x 226. 5 


21.72 

29.82 

25.13 

35.24 

64.9 

68.4 

41.4 


44.66 
6/50.4 8 

18.84 

25.86 

21.90 

30.71 


43.04 

63.34 

21.89 

30.05 

25.10 

36.19 


46.73 

6/63.37 

20.44 

28*06 

23.39 

82.80 


48.49 

6/W.40 

20.89 

28.68 

24.01 

83.67 


69.6 

67.7 
37,6 

68.4 

77.4 
41.9 

72.2 
70.7 

39.3 

76.6 

74.0 

40.8 

m.4 

230*3 

234.0 

241,4 

239.3 

289.9 

248.4 

this 

Situation, 

Februa  ry 

1950. 

t  /  - -  mu 

W  Cutter  and  Common. 

W  Average  for  prioes 

./Chicago,  St.  Louis  n.  s.  Y.  Kan**,  n* 4...  «  ,  ~  - - *  \*~"  ttttrj, 

y  Prioes  ohi?£ivi^«-‘,ph' 0,11  s* st-  Paul- 
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Item 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Unit 


January- June  * 

1949 

:  1949 

1950  :  June 

l 

May 

June 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

8  Com  Belt  States  :  1,000 

Cattle  and  calves  . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . . 1 


do. 


132 


624 

650 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Percent 

Pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 


: 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . . 

Calves  . 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . 

Hogs  . 

Percentage  sows  . . 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle  . . . . 

Calves  . . . . 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . . 

Hogs  . . . 

Avei*age  production 

Beef,  per  head . . . . 

Veal,  per  head . . . 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head . *  do. 

Pork,  per  head  2 f . y  “0# 

Pork*  pei  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  do 

Lard,  per  head . . . . 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight 

Total  production 

Beef  . . . . 

Veal . . . . . * 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . 

Pork  2/ . . . 

Lard  . . 


: 


6,338 

3,184 

5,564 

25,131 

13 


do. 

do. 


do. 

:  do. 
jMillion 
: pounds 
:  do. 

:  do. 

:  do. 

:  do. 


Total  commercial  slaughter  bj 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  •••••.* . . 

Calves  . . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 

Hogs . . . . 

Total  production 

Beef . . 

Veal  . 

Lamb  and  mutton  ......... 

Pork  2/  . 

Lard . 


*1,000 
ihead 
i  do. 

•  do. 

1  do. 
^Million 
ipounds 
:  do. 

1  :  do. 

>  :  do. 

»  '•  do. 


989 

183 

95 

251 

547 

103 

45 

140 

56 

38 

15 

3,447 

324 

248 

3,522 

948 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb  and  mutton 
Pork 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4 
luai  data 


8,655 

5,382 

6,136 

30,512 

4,503 

557 

272 

4,225 

1,071 


134 


804 

748 


129 


140 

138 


141 


130 

157 


126 


160 

166 


,223 

1,095 

1,075 

1,066 

,969 

533 

496 

485 

>,673 

898 

941 

1,019 

',864 

3,745 

4,338 

4,154 

13 

28 

15 

27 

990 

972 

985 

974 

188 

201 

193 

209 

99 

88 

95 

90 

244 

266 

245 

264 

542 

537 

547 

636 

105 

113 

108 

117 

47 

42 

46 

43 

137 

149 

137 

146 

56 

56 

56 

55 

36 

39 

36 

40 

15 

15 

15 

15 

3,373 

585 

585 

572 

310 

60 

54 

57 

266 

37 

43 

44 

3,796 

557 

593 

605 

1,004 

145 

156 

164 

•  — — 

1,494 

1,485 

898 

849 

— 

1,011 

1,034 

— 

— 

4,447 

5,229 

— — — 

765 

774 

103 

94 

— 

_  __ 

42 

47 

— 

649 

703 

- - 

— 

162 

178 

,mmm 

87 

91 

72 

for  mo  si 
2Y  Excludes  lard. 

3/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

'{/  includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  produots,  canned  meats  and  canned  me 

offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


products 
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MARKET  PRICES  AND DING 
MARGIN  FOR  CATTLE 

$  PER  IOO  LBS. 


30 

20 


Slaughter 
—  steers  * 


MONTHLY 
-  PRICES 


H  V 


"✓  * 
Um  t 


io 


v\- 


Stocker  and 
feeder  steers0 


FEEDING  MARGIN 


1940 


1945 


1950 


*  GOOD  GRADE  AT  CHICAGO  0 AVERAGE  OF  ALl  GRADES  AT  CHICAGO 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PRICES  OF  SLAUGHTER  STEERS  AND  PRICES 
OF  STOC  KE  RS  AND  FEEDERS  7  MONTHS  EARLIER 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N  EG.  47333-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Feeding  margins  for  cattle  bought  last  sum¬ 
mer  or  fall  and  sold  this  year  were  much  wider 
than  the  small  or  negative  price  margins  of  a 
year  previously.  Purchase  prices  for  the  feeders 

To™  u°Wer’  While  PriceS  °f  sIaughter  cattle  in 
1950  have  been  consistently  higher  than  in  1949. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  advanced  stead¬ 
ily  since  last  December.  At  Kansas  City  in 
Ju  y,  Stocker  and  feeder  steers  averaged  $ 7.00 
per  100  pounds  higher  than  in  July  1949,  and 


within  $ 1.00  of  the  all-time  record.  Larger  mar¬ 
ketings  of  fed  cattle  expected  this  fall  than  last 
may  bring  a  moderate  decline  in  slaughter  cattle 
prices,  and  feeding  margins  may  narrow  mark¬ 
edly.  Nevertheless,  an  unusually  strong  de¬ 
mand,  bolstered  by  defense  expenditures,  may 
give  enough  support  to  slaughter  cattle  prices 
to  provide  profitable  returns  to  the  efficient 
feeder. 
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T  H  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITU  AT  10 


N 


•  *■!*  • 

pproved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  August  24,  1950 


N  •  •*» 

/ 


SD!2iARY 


marketings0JncroaJeSSburJT°v?d.t0  ?eoli!W  se^onally  this  fall  as 
grass  and  fed  eatt!«  *7  !  7  hlghor  than  last  fal1*  '  Prices  of  both 

of  increased  marStin-s  bS  7^  th°  °arly  fftU  fc9ca’JSa 

the  year  or  early  in  1951.  probably  val1  make  some -recovery  later  in 

‘  ’  f  « 

.  .  .  ^  J  ^  , 

est  point 'for  1^71777777^7"  AUgUS>  °0ntinuinS  their-  high-- 

»«.  thL  iS;  *“  5"«..  «4  =la,SS5  of  i.„t  au 

.  ttojr«„  bolo.  th.  vor/hish  p“o*o^  ySfwSlr"*  f“ 

of  »e.tToo»«”lTfSr.T1.“f  ™,r  i°,th*  *«» 

eating  that  demand  frv-  »„«+.  u  °  “  as  taat  ln  consumers'  incomes,  indi- 

atronfer  th««  f  meat  has  increased  substantially.  Demand  is 

this  fall  and  winter  &  y°&r  SE°*  As  defer-se  expenditures  are  expanded 

5“  i™.rsz,“r exp,°ted  to  ri5>  »“i 
- — io  pri“-  °f  ■— 

•  * 

A  largereoutoltdofnnrvthi!  W&S  a  llttle  'larSer  than  last  summer. 

.1=0 5u pro‘‘“ti» **»  r*u 

more  norlc  m»=+.  b  fall‘  There  will  be  more  beef  as  well  as 

™V br£*aw  C0nSU3lPf°n  per  p9rS0n  in  the  October- December  quarter' 
of  1949  Sine!  P°U"d  fr°m  the' 37. 3. pounds  consumed  in  that  quarter 

iLlltl s  2SS#a.T2j1SrS:r?arr^- the/irstv3  *«*•»  Jll  total 
exceed  slightly  the  144  pou^n^ef  g^! '  °f  1950  ^  prob»bly 

from  Mar^rtCtgh^Snfw^fuLe1!  19f  " below  a  y0ar  earli91'  but 

ped. below  the  1949  level,  and  it  is  ^1-  In  Ju\y  ib  again  drop- 

this  year.  The  1930  77  ■  i*kely  to  continue  smaller  the  rest  of 

fewer  than  were  s!Sd  in  l9«!  **  9atMei  as  18’4  million  baad.  2  Percent 

100  pound! 1 °hirh!rf!!der  °attle  dUring  Juna-A«snst  averaged  about  $6.00  per 
Returns  £  fit*™/  ^  e&rlier  and  ™y  close  to  all-time  highs, 
to  o^b!™  ±hnZ  7  !rs  DUrohased  at  these  high  levels  will  be  equal 
M 7 01  re°ent  years  only  if  these  cattle  are  sold  at  prices 

prevail!  crin  T  WGri  “  7S  flrSt  half  of  1350  '  Aether  such  a  leJal 
prevails  wi  11  depend  largely,  in  the  absence  of  price  controls  on  thP 

extent  of  demand  for  beef  in  the  next  6-12  months!  ’  ° 

gain  frS°l94r0lT!r?bSi0^0f.218  milli°n  p0Unds  in  1950  i»  a  slight  . 

S  from  1949.  The  19c-0  clip  is  one-third  below  the  1939-48  average. 
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REVIEW  AKD  OUTLOOK  .  .. 

,  ♦  * 

August  Prices  Higher  Than 
Last  Year  but  Below  1948 

During  August,  prices  of  hogs  were  steady,  holding  close  to  their 
highest  point  reached  this  year,  but  prices  of  cattle  eased  off  from  their 
earlier  peaks.  Prices  of  lambs  did  not  change  much  in  August*  August 
prices  of  all  grades  and  classes  of  meat  animals  were  without  exception 
above  the  late«.gummer  prices  of  last  year*  For  veal  calves,  Common  grade 
slaughter  steers  and  possibly  the  lowest  grades  of  cows,, prices  this 
August  were  above  those  two  years  earlier  and  we re  record-highs  for  the 
month*  Hog  prices  were  still  below  August  1948  prices,  but  for  all  other 
grades  and  classes  of  meat  animals  August  prices  were  almost  as  high  as 
in  the  summer  of  1948* 

Prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  varied  about  a  level  of 
$23.00-$24,00  per  100  pounds  in  July  and  early  August,  The  Average  of 
$23*62  the  week  ended  August  19  was  $3,36  above  the  price  a  year  earlier* 
However,  it  was  short  by  $6*28  of  the  $29.90  average  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  August  1948* 

Prices  of  sows  advanced  moderately  as  market  receipts  decreased 
seasonally,  Chicago  prices  the  week  of  August  19  were  $3.20  per  100  pounds 
above  the  average  for  the  same  week  last  year. 

Less  Seasonal  YJidening  of 

Cattle  Prices  This  Summer  . 

Prices  of  cattle  were  strong  throughout  the  summer,  although  declin¬ 
ing  moderately  in  early  August.  There  has  been  more  stability  than  usual 
in  prices  of  both  top  and  lower  grades.  Ordinarily,  prices  of  top  grades 
advance  during  the  summer  months  and  those  of  the  lower  grades  decline. 
Chicago  prices  of  Prime  and  Choice  slaughter  steers  were  comparatively 
steady  from  May  to  August,  and  the  Good  grade  showed  little  net  change  over 
the  period,  as  an  advance  of  $1,00  per  100  pounds  was  followed  by  an  equal 
decline.  Prices  of  Common  grade  slaughter  steers  for  the  week  ended 
August  17  had  fallen  only  $2.33  from  their  peak  in  early  June. 

♦ . 

Thus,  the  price  spread  between  grades  has  widened  more  slowly  than 
usual  this  summer,  and  in  July  and  August  it  was  somewhat  narrower  than  a 
year  earlier  and  much  narrower  than  two  years  earlier.  In  the  first  half 
of  1950,  the  spread  between  Choice  and  Common  grades  had  been  wider  than 
in  the  same  period  last  year  (table  l). 

Demand  for  top  grade  cattle  was  not  strong  enough  to  bring  about  a 
seasonal  rise  in  prices  comparable  to  1948  or  1949,  The  comparatively 
small  decline  in  prices  of  lower  grades  is  attributed  to  active  demand  for 
feeder  cattle  combined  with  the  limited  supply  due  to  delayed  marketings 
off  range. 
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Spread  between  prices  of  Choice  and  Common  slaughter 
Chicago ?  by  months,  1949-50 


steers  at 


Month 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr, 

May 

June 

July 

Aug,  • 

Sept, 

Oct, 

Nov, 

Dec, 


i Price  per 
I  Choice 
*  and 
t  Prime 
t  steers 
t  Dollar's 


s  36,80 
t  34,70 
»  32.24 

i  30.94 

*  31.34 

:  31.34 

•  31.63 
t  1/31.21 


•  h 

•  t’V  SNU  jfWii 


50 


ICO  pounds 

* 

* 

:  Common 
J  steers 


: 

i 

: 

x 


Dollars 

Dollars 

20.44 

t 

16.36 

21.55 

13.15 

22.13 

10.11 

22.99 

7.95 

24,44 

6.90 

24.68 

6.66 

24.16  ‘ 

7.4  ?' 

1/23.60 

i/7.61 

Spread, 
per  100 
pounds 


: Price  per 

:  Choice 
:  and  ; 

\  Prime' 
s  steers 


s9W? 


100 


Average,  3  weeks  ended  August- 177 

*  .  *  4  ♦  - 


i  Common 
s  steers 


29.41 

25.61 

25.88 

25,81 

26,12 

27.51, 

27.02 

23.01 

31.33 

34.27 

36,25 

37.77 


20,49 
18,  39 
21.21 
21,22 
22,07 

21.23 
19,27 
18.20 
17,83 
18,48 
19,02 

19.23 


>  po  anas'  : 

■  ■  ■  — q. 


Spread, 
per  100 
pounds 


Do  1 1  a  r  s  .D  c  1  lars  Do 


g-v-— ...  ... 

i.j.ars 

»—**-‘**»-  ■■■■*  i  i 


8,92 
7,22 
4.6  7 
4,59 
4,05 
6,25 
7.75 
9.81 
13,50 
15,79 
17 ,23 
18,54 


Calf,  Lamb  Prices  Above  1949 

_t.  ,  .  ,Pf1Ce®  of  veal  calves  .were  steady  during  the  summer  at  a  level  sub 

i^  a  ;yTab0Ve  a-.n!or  previously  and  close  to  their  record  high  ectab- 
lished  in  January  1949,  Slaughter  ^  ^  ^  “  &  0lJbaD* 

this  vear  than  in  1MC.  S .  1  supp-1-3  3f  caives  have  been  smaller 

an^ra^Ls  fL  LJin  i  /n  in°rea!3^S  nUMber  have  been -held  on  farms 
ana  ranches  lor  adcang  to  herds  or  for  feeding. 

pries  trends'*  '"hi P*11"'  largely  ooceuntirs  for  the  different 
sm-inr  4.h  *•  1  194?#  the  nuraber  slaughtered  was  unusually  small  in  the 

thI«S*-th  ^creasea  rapidly -during  the  summer.  This  year,  slaughter  ir 

S  m^J  i  i i  Ct  d  re  £1*^/  ^3'  Ti  T  "  1  j,  *  !L  -  er,  and  the  summer  increase 

thin  in  July  last'yearf  ^ly*  ^  “Ulnber  slauShtered  ’TOE  slightly  smaller 

<*  v 

Meat  Production  Holds 

Slightly  Above  Last  Year 

%  . 

Commercial  meat  production  in  the  April. June  quarter  was  utj  200  mil 
1 ion  pounds  or  4  percent  from  the  same  quarter  of  last  year  and  apoarentl 

aa tlhT :  kt!‘,rta i,st  r*-- " ssrs 

uotax  about  the  same  as  last  August  (table  2).  6 
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Table  2.-  Commercial  meat  production.  United  States,  by  quarter- years 

1946  to  second  quarter  1950 


Year 

"aH 

m  M.ts 

January- 

March 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

l 

l 

• 

• 

April-  t 

June  : 

• 

• 

July- 

September 

• 

* 

:  October- 

:  Decercbor 

• 

• 

Year 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

i 

1946  :  5,839 

4,440 

4,409 

5,831 

20,519 

1947 

f  5,419 

5,008 

4,840 

5,912 

21,179. 

1948 

5,C02 

4,613 

4,258 

5,430 

19,303 

1949 

5,020 

4,537 

4,704 

5,453 

19,714 

1950 

< 

5,072 

! 

4,737 

Beef 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

2,479 

2,542 

2,245 

2,270 

2,234 

.  -\ 

1,800 

2,481 

2,083 

2,233 

2,221 

'  2,191  J 

2,493 

2,159 

2,399 

2,540 

2,580 

2,279 

2,240 

♦  , 

9,010 

10,096 

8,766 

9,142 

Veal 

’  •  f 

1946 

273 

252 

376 

423 

1,329 

1947 

310 

336 

421 

426 

1,493 

1948 

292 

316 

364 

351 

1,323 

1949 

271 

286 

347 

336 

1,240 

1950 

263 

278 

.  •  ■  * 

.  '  ••  ; 

Lamb 

and  mutton 

* 

1946 

230 

223 

212 

231 

946 

1947 

198 

190 

182 

209 

.779 

1948 

185 

158 

182 

203 

728 

1949 

158 

114 

154 

161 

587 

1950 

151 

139 

\ 

f 

Pork  excluding  lard 

1946 

2,802 

2,165 

1,630 

4 

2,637 

9,234 

1947 

2,369 

2,001 

1,744 

2,697 

8,811 

1948 

2,280 

2,056 

1,553 

2,597 

8,4*86 

1949 

2,321 

1,904 

1,804 

2,716 

8,745 

1950 

2,434 

2,099 

T 
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in  mid-July.  '  ab^V^^S^%d3i^8t0Sla5,,HtaSed  Sv®Spnally  beSinninS 
remained  smaller  than  a yteaiA«Si> \  SJlauehter  ambers  of  each  kind 
penially  large  in  '  e\:^lnSs  of  ^  cattle  were  es- 

later,  *  Marketings  of  caWle^ff 1  iiv  ^  •  hls  ye*r  the  peek  is  expected 

r  “■  ■  «■•«=»  a™  .Iso  lrt.,  this  y„,.-4„  i,st. 

’*“•  3"  ”f  l>»S».,by  months,: 

January  1948  to  date 


Date 


Total  hogs 


1^000  head 


Barrows 

and 

gilt's 


1,000  head 


Sows 


1,000  head 


SdWas 

perc.:i..b 

of  al]  Logs 


Pe 


±  -/.  \jt 


5,223 

3,746 

3,574 

3,343 

3,562 

4,235 

3,044 

2,440 

2,836 

4,098 

5,425 

6,089 

5,377 

4,080 

'4,315 

3,894 

3,721 

3,745 

3,165 

3,417 

3,879 

4,959 

6,003 

6,477 

5,844 

4,191 

5,020 

4,316 

4,338 

4,154 

3,315 


4,743 

460 

3,446 

285 

3,399 

161 

3,229 

97 

3,295 

242 

3,528  . 

678 

2,037 

968 

1,571 

•  839 

2,226 

4  •  k 

581 

3,606 

426 

4,823 

586 

5,590 

463 

4,  952 

3,729 

3,922 

3,489 

3,171 

2,678 

1,361. 

2,232 

3,189 

^■,389 

5,355 

5,752 

5,248 

3,747 

4,563 

3,833 

3,644 

2,995 

2,032 


409 

335 

375 

385 

532 

1,037 

1,279 

1,155 

656 

531 

612 

700 

579 
423 
432 
458 
•  638 

1,134 
1,250 


8,8 

'  7.6 

4.5 
2,9 
6.  8 

16.  0 
31.,  8 

34.4 

20.5 
10.4 
10.8 

7.6 

7.6 

8.2 

8.7 
9.9 

14.3 

27.7 

40.4 

33.8 

16.9 

10.7 

10.2 

10.8 

9.9 

10.1 

8.6 

10.6 

14.7 
27.3 

37.7 


i' 
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More  hogs  were  slaughtered  this  summer  than  last,  producing  a  larger 
supply  of  pork.  However,  market  reoeipts  of  hogs  decreased  in  Augus  an 
at  the  middle  of  the  month  were  no  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  By  mid- 
Aueust ,  a  few  barrows  and  gilts  from  the  1950  spring  pig  crop  arrived  at 
markets,  adding  to  those  still  being  marketed  from  the  1949  fall  crop* 

In  August,  sow  marketings  deoreased  in  number  and  as  a  proportion  ot  ail 
hogs.  The  season's  high  for  marketings  of  sows  came  earlier  than  usual 

again  this  year. 

» ,  ¥ 

Seasonally  Larger  Slaughter, 

Lower  Prices  Expected 

A  seasonally- increasing  supply  of  most  kinds  of  meat  animals  will 
probably  bring  some  reductions  in  prices  this  fall  but  the  size  of  re¬ 
ductions  probably  will  be  tempered  by  increasing  demand  for  meat* 

Largest  gain  in  supplies,  and  sharpest  price  decline,  will  be  in 
hogs*  In  almost  all  past  years,  hog  marketings  increased  to  a  seasonal 
peak  in  December*  The  price  decline  from  early  fall  to  December  has  av¬ 
eraged  18-20  percent® 

Similar  trends  are  expected  this  year.  Total  numbers  of  hogs  market¬ 
ed  and  the  quantity  of  pork  produced  during  the  rest  of  the  year  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  larger  than  in  1949.  The  1950  spring  pig  crop,  source  of  fall 
marketings,  was  3  percent  larger  than  the  1949  spring  crop.  The  increase  in 
numbers  will  probably  result  in  a  corresponding  increase  in  pork  produced, 
since  slaughter  weights  are  expected  to  average  close  to  those  of  last  fall. 
Pork  yields  per  100  pounds  live  weight  are  also  likely  to  be  close  to  last 

year. 

t»  '»  V  "  1‘*  >  tV’,-  .  f 

Beginning  with  the  week  ending  July  29,  the  weight  of  barrows  and 
gilts  received  at  7  leading  mid-west  markets  averaged  as  heavy  or  heavier 
than  in  the  same  weeks  12  months  earlier  --  the  first  time  in  about^  a  year- 
this  has  been  true.  In  the  remaining  months  of  1950  moderately  higher 
prices  than  last  fall  and  perhaps  a  little  smaller  seasonal  decline  in 
price  will  probably  hold  weights  up  to  or  above  the  year-ago  average. 

Price  discounts  for  heavier  hogs  are  usually  less  during  October- November, 
whereas  discounts  for  light  hogs  are  usually  greater  in  September  than  in 
other  months  of  the  year. 

/  *  \  * 

Very  high  industrial  activity  coupled  with  increasing  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  is  expected  to  maintain  a  stronger  demand  for.  pork  and-  for  all 
meats  than  prevailed  in  late  1949*  Due  to  a  stronger  demand  hog  prices 
are  currently  above  those  at  tho  same  time  last  year,  and  may  continue 
moderately  higher  than  in  1949. 

Cattle  Slaughter  to  be  Larger 
in  Sept ember- October 

Considerably  more  fed  cattle  will  be  marketed  in  Sept ember- October 
this  year  than  last.  Numbers  of  grass  cattle  slaughtered  in  those  months 
are  likely  to  be  close  to  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Consequently,  total 
cattle  slaughter  will  probably  be  larger*  Slaughter  will  continue  a 
seasonal  uptrend  in  September  instead  of  declining  as  it  did  in  1949* 
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Prices  of  top  grades  of  cattle  thus  are  not  m 4-^  ^ 
sharply  as  they  did  beginning  in  September  last v^r  5  the  nt  ^  „ 

likely  prospect  is  that  \riI.TS  »ff  Z,  >  f“f  ”  »st 

as -sr  a  ** ™ 'Ws 

their  present  very  hi-h  level  '  L* V  sharp  break  is  expected  despite 

comparison  with  prices  of  other  years  ard  in  -tLiot  -  f  “ 

of  slaughter  cattle,  *  '  relation  ^  current  prices 

and  lower  SSesVdll  1™?*°**  true»  the  ?ri5e  spread  between  top 

lorn  f  Si  des  Wl11  continue  fairly  constant  during  the  second  win 

IfLTyZlsT  Sh0W  SUC°eSSiVe  Widenin£  -P-^-inrchataSeliSic 

Prospects  for  l3r*fe  ma^icotin^s  nf  frm-i-r  __i_4  - 
are  ba^,i  rm  °  1  SraiIi~-ed  cattle  m  early  fall 

are  based  on  statistics  of  shipments  to  date  in  1950  and  on  fyrmVf  f 

January  than  in  the  same  date  h  iqV  ®cre  cattle  were  on  feed  last 
more  stooker  and  feed-r  cat'1-'1  f were  *  P  ff-h  fr01  January  to  June, 

ih.  ...»  Tth  of  1349.  S&JXgZXfS&T 

«* ~  «•»  as  i  "  ?~a  *■ 

more  ttunfnf  iiufi'f  tf”  pl"".Kid  to  market  ifl  August  and  September 

int.»t£»s  Sd1?,?'.  shwif”  “fZ  “  **•  =”»  *>*  **  ».  &«.. 

September.  1  p  '^ei  mai  stings  to  well  above  those  last 

th.y  wan,  marketed  mlhff'irX  f  *hi«h 

the  number  of  top-grade  steers  J  ~  n~s  uUIIL“er*  however, 

».Sts  ayanagsd^tS”.— n^r^SK^fS^SS  „e 

lively  to  continue  hea^y  throughout  the  f^ll  i  , 

apssirrsRr*.4  ”  Eti,, 

heavy  average  weights  in  months  ahead.  probably  ‘  es"U  ln 

Shpep  and  Lamb  Slaughter  in  the  Rest 
°£  19 50  to  be  Below  1949 1  T§50”  Lamb 
Crop  2_  Percent  Smafler--  * - " 

vear  thanT  hh!9P  “*  ^  &re  likely  to  slaughtered  the  rest  of  this 

E&x riSt^r 

i»bs  f„r  slaughter  Ik  IZZktll  «Z  .^“arlZ.’  ^ 
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Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  for  all  of  1950  will  be  less  than  in  1949, 
The  reduction  may  be  large  enough  to  held  inventory  numbers  constant,,  It 
is  possible  that  the  numbers  reported  on  farms  and  ranches  next  January  • 
will  bo  about  equal  to  those  last  January*  ending  the  decline  that  began 
in  1942*  -  ’•  ’ 

The  1950  lamb  crop  is  estimated  as  18*431,000  head,  2  percent  fewer 
than  last  year.  This  crop  is  the  smallest  in  26  years  of  record;  bat  the 
decrease  this  year  is  less  than  in  any  year  since  1942®  The  smaller  1950 
lamb  crop  is  due  to  a  reduction  in  number  of  breeding  ewes*  The  percent^ 
age  crop  (number  of  lambs  sa^ed  per  100  ewes  one  yea1*  old  or  older  on  farms 
anuary  1)  was  higher  this  year  than  last. 


T 

<J 


Almost  all  this  year’s  reduction  in  lambs  saved  was  in  the  total  for 
the  Native  (eastern)  States ,  since  the  western  crop  was  almost  unchanged 
from  last  year*  Ewe  numbers  were  down  about  equally  In  both  regions*  but 
the  percentage  crop  was  lower  in  the  East  and  higher  in  the  West  this  year 
than  last*  The  improved  percentage  crop  in  the  West  .was  accounted  for 
chiefly  by  a  record  78*0  percent  crop  in  Texas,  which  brought  a  7  percent 
increase  in  that  State* s  crop  from  3  percent  fewer  ewes® 

Meat  Consumption  Per  Person  in 

Fourth  Quarter  to  Surpass  Last  Year 

Supplies  of  meat  in  the  October- Dec ember  quarter  are  expected  to  be 
enough  larger  than  a  year  earlier  to  provide  around  i  pound  per  person  more 
than  the  37*3  pounds  consumed  in  the  same  quarter  last  year*  This  would  be 
the  first  material  increase  in  consumption  per  person  this  year  *  In  each 
cf  the  first  2  quarters  the  consumption  rate  was  little  different  from  the 
same  1949  quarter.  The  consumption  rate  in  the  third  quarter  will  also 
total  not  much  different  from  last  year#  The  1950  total  consumption  per 
person  may  exceed  slightly  the  1949  total  of  144  pounds* 

Demand  for  Meat  Up  Sharply 
Since  Early  in  Year 


Generally  rising  prices  of  meat  since  early  spring  reflect  stronger 
demand  than  last  year.  Personal  incomes  of  consumers  have  increased  con¬ 
siderably  in  1950c#  Demand  and  prices  for  meat  did  not  respond  to  this 
increased  income  until  early  April, 

Data  cn  retail  value  of  meat  consumption  indicate  that  demand  for 
meat  has  increased  fully  as  much  percentagewise  as  have  incomes?,  In  the 
second  quarter  of  195CQ  the  average  retail  price  of  beef  was  almost  10  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  in  the  same  1949  quarter,  and  the  highest  since  1948*  The 
price  of  pork  was  down  only  5  percent  from  the  second  quarter  of  last  year* 
Total  meat  consumption  during  the  second  quarter  of  3950  was  the  same  as  a 
year  earlier*  Increased  consumption  of  pork  and  lamb  offset  reductions  for 
beef  and  veal.  The  index  of  retail  value  of  meat  consumption  (seasonally 
adjusted)  for  the  second  quarter  was  26 6  (1935-39=100),  il  points  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest  since  the  summer  of  1S48*  Since  person¬ 
al  disposable  incomes  were  up  only  4  points,  demand  for  meat  apparently  was 
stronger  relative  to  incomes  than  it  was  in  the  same  quarter  of  1949 
(table  4). 
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Table  4.-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  compared  with  disposable  personal 
ncome,  seasonally  adjusted,  by  quarter-year,  1949  to  date 


Quarter 

yoar 


1949 


Jan* -Mar* 
Apr* -June 
July- Sept  * 
Oct.-Dec • 


Year 


1950 


Jan, -Mar. 
Apr.- June 


1949 

Jan, -Mar. 
Apr,- June 
July- Sept, 
Oct. -Deo. 

•  Year 

1950 

Jan. -Mar. . 
Apr, -June 


1949 

Jan. - Mar . 
Apr. -.June 
July- Sept. 
Oct^-Dec, 
Year 

1950 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June  . 


Actual  values 


All  meat 


Adjusted  for  v?^ia.tinn 


: Index  number  1935-  39^100 


:  Civilian  :  Average 

:  con-  :  retail  ;  ^on~  .  Retail  # — - - r*r~ 

!  sumption  ,  p™.  -—-I  PH..  J 

;  *.  4£» :  zr^'r,; 

- r -  - ; _ :per  capita  2/; per  capita 


Founds 


£22”  Pounds  Cents  '  PensJiTsP  Percent 

mmm*  T  »m  .r  r  -*•  •— •-«**  O.  mm  — _ _ 


37.1 

34.9 

34.6 

37.3 

m  tmm$ 

36<0 

37.2 

36.9 

33,8 

244 

255 

250 

223 

250 

246 

241 

242 

143.9 

143 . 9* 

— 

243 

245 

37.. 3 

36.0 

237 

255 

3o.  3 

mmmm 

37.9 

— 

266 

250 

Eeef  .  •  - 

16.0 

64,0 

15.8 

65.2 

257 

250 

16.0 

65.7 

17.3 

66.2 

286 

246 

16.4 

68.2  . 

16.3 

66.4 

270 

241 

15.1 

69.3 

14.1 

69.4 

243 

242 

63.5 

66.8 

63.5 

66.8 

264 

245 

15,6 

67.2.  • 

15.4 

68.4 

263 

255 

15.7 

■  71.9 

17.1 

72.4 

308 

250 

Po  rk. 

exelud 

ing  lard 

17.9 

.  47.0  . 

16.6 

.48.4 

*■ 

236 

250 

16 . 1 

47.4 

16.7 

48.2 

235 

248 

3.4*8 

49.4 

17.4 

47.6 

242 

241 

38.8 

67.6 

43.9 
...  46,9 

16.9 

67.6 

43.6 

46.9 

215 

232 

242 

245 

18.8 

16.8 


41.7 

44.8 


17.4 

17.5 


42. 

45. 


5 


219 

234 


255 
2! 


250 


1/  s/eighted.  J.  S .  average  retail  price  for  important  cuts.  - 

5tehCmeai.ef CStirled  r<4ail  weiSht  of  consumption.  Because 

much  meat  is  aelivered  through  other  than  retail  channels,  this  is  not  con¬ 
sumer  expenditure  for  meat,  *  00n 

0  , 

in?  „«  Pr°y,ainary .data .for  Jul”  and  August  indicate  that  demand  is  continu- 
g  very  strong  ,  both  m  absolute  terms  and  in  relation  to  incomes.  ' 

current haS  already  Rddusted  to  a  large  degree  to  the 
prevent  ln.  expenditures,  no  further  surge  sufficient  to 

deflnf  SeaSOnal  dscll?es  in  prices  seems  likely  for  this  fall.  If  the 

Hfcelv  Zand^rT”?  metYiaUy  thiS  rint9r  and  next  spring,  as  seems 
y,  e  1  nd  tor  moat  can  be  expected  to  increase  accordingly. 
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Stocker  and  Feeder  Prices  Near  Record 

11  IfighT  Feeding  Frofits  to  Depend  on  ' 

High  e r~~S laught er  Prices  in  1951 
Than  in  1950 

Raising  and  feeding  of  cattle  involves  large  investment  and  much 
speculative  risk.  A  particularly  long  period  is  required  for  a  current 
investment  to  bring  returns.  Cattle  feeding  is  a  shorter -run  risk,  but 
nevertheless  very  speculative*  : 


Except  when  grain  or  range  feed  supplies  are  limiting  factors,  the 
demand  and  prices  for  breeding  and  feeding  stock  represent  to  large  degree 
the  appraisal  of  cattlemen  of  future  trends,  oust  after  the  war  prices 
for  breeding  and  feeder  stock  were  high  by  earlier  standards,  but  producers 
were  usually  more  than  repaid  as  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  conoinued  high, 
despite  occasional  declines.  The  summer  of  1948  was  the  only  period  since 
1938  when  prices  paid  for  feeder  stock  resulted  in  very  small  or  negative 
price  margins  for  cattle  sold  6  to  9  months  after  purchase* 

The^e  has  been  a  growing  optimism  in  the  cattle  business  in  19o0. 
From  January  through  Juno,  combined  slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers  was  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier  and  except  for  1946  was  smaller  than  in  those 
6  months  of  any  year  since  1943.  This  year  prices  of  cows  ana  heifers 
for  breeding  have  been  near  the  record  levels  of  1949.  Prices  of  stocker 
and  feeder  cattle  advanced  nearly  $5.Q0  per  100  pounds  from  January  to  June, 
They  declined  only  slightly  during  the  summer,  the  season  of  a  usual  re-^ 
duction.  The  average  price  for  all  sales  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers 
Kansas  City  in  July  was  $27.48  per  100  pounds,  within  $1*00. of  the  all-time 
record  average  set  in  1948*  The  July  stocker  and  ieeder  price  at  Kansas 
City  was  only  $3.00  less  than  the  July  price  of  Good  grade  slaughter  steers 
at  Chicago o  This  is  the  narrowest  spread  between  feeder  and  slaughter- 
prices  for  any  July  since  the  war.  Ordinarily,  the  spread  is  seasonally 
wide  in  that  month. 


Purchasers  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  this  spring  and  summer  have 
been  counting  oil  a  strong  demand  and  high  prices  for  slaughter  cabtle  a^ 
the  time  their  cattle  will  be  ready  for  market.  The  recent  strengthening 
of  demand  for  meat  and  for  slaughter  cat  hi  e  has  been  in  line  with  tneir 
expectation,  Whether  feeders  realize  good  returns  on  their  present  high 
cost  investments  will  depend  largely  on  whether  demand  for  meat  once  again 
provides  a  very  strong  market  for  slaughter  cattle  at  the  time  of  -market¬ 
ing.  Returns  on  this  summer fs  purchases  can  be.  equal  to  or  larger  than  in 
recent  years  only  if  prices  of  slaughter  steers  this  coming  winter  and  next 
spring  are  no  lower  than  now,  and  several  dollars  higher  tnan  in  the  first 
part  of  1950. 


Present  prospects  are  that  prices  of  grain-fed  slaughter  cattle  in 
the  first  half  of  1951  may  be  high  enough  to  provide  average  returns  to 
efficient  feeders*  It  seems  rather  unlikely,  however,  that  feeding  margins 
will  be  as  large  as  the  largest  obtained  in  recent  years. 


i 


' »  *  i 


Year 

and 

month 


fKr. 


Good 
•  grade 
slaughter 
:  steers, 
Ohio ago 


Stooker  and 
feeder 
steers, 
Kansas 
City 


Year 

and 

month 


t 

1941  t 

Jan.  i 

12.21 

Feb,  * 

.  .  11.64 

Mar.  ; i 

11.12 

Apr, 

11.  Q7 

r  May  : 

•10.54 

June  t 

10.74 

July  t 

11.11 

..  ,  *• 

11.68 

v*  ’  Sept.t 

11.66 

Odt, , » 

'•  11.56 

Nov.  t 

11.24 

Deo.  t 

12.41 

..  *942  ! 

®  ■  v  'Jan,  •  * 

12.64’ 

/  Feb.  t 

12.47 

Mar.  , 

15.05 

« :  Apr.  t 

13.85 

May  * 

15.66 

June  t 

13.12 

.  July  t  • 

13.75 

Aug.  * 

14.87 

Sept. » 

14.63 

Oot#  t 

15.07 

Nov.  t 

16.40 

Deo  w  t 

14.90 

1945  ! 

Jan.  t 

16.06 

Feb.  t 

16.63 

Mar.  t 

15.92 

Apr,  i  ’ 

16.91 

May  » 

16.  69 

June  t 

’  16.60 

July  i 

15.06  , 

Aug.  i 

16.29 

Sept.t 

16.27 

‘Oot,.  » 

Hi  92 

Nov.  i 

14.98 

Deo,  t 

14.89 

1944  t 

Jan.  t 

16,00 

Fsb.  t 

16.12  v 

Mar.  t 

16.23 

Apr.  i 

16,33 

May  t 

16.73 

June  t 

16.25 

July  t 

16.56 

Aug,  i 

16.42 

Sept. i 

16.26 

Oot.  i 

16.56 

Nov.  j 

16.27 

Deo.  t 

16.62 

Price  per  100  pounds 


Tahie  5.-  .tears  at  Chicago  and  of  stooker  and  feeder  steers 

y'  7  month®  la66®d  margin,  by  months,  1941  to  date  \ 

(Data  for  cover  page) 
rgin  “T  "T16 — 

between 
slaughter 
steers,  and 
stookers  and 
feeders 
7  month® 

>revious  1 
.arc 


Good 

grade 

slaughter 

steers, 

Chioago 


Stooker  and 
feeder 
steers, 
Kansas 
City  . 


1945 
Jan. 
Feb, 
Mar, 
Apr. 
May 
June  t 
July  i 
Aug.  , 
Sept. t 
Oot.  * 
Bov.  t 
Deo,  i 

t 


16.36 

15,42 

15.81 

16.11 

16.16 

16.16 

16.17 

15.98 

16.16 

16.45 

16.66 

16.45 


10.16 

10.00 

10.29 

10.35 

10.06 

9.90 

9.59 

9.79 

9.98 

9.65 

9.56 

10.46 


10.67 

10.69 

11.47 

11.95 

12.00 

11.85 

11.09 

12.06 

11.64 

11.83 

12.62 

12.24 


12.67 

13.48 

14.49 
't  14*68 

.14,60 
'  14.38 
12.48 
12.17: 
11.81 
11.56 
10.97 
11.29 


11.60 

12.96 

13.06 

12.76 

12.84 

11.66 

10.95 
11.60 
11.34 
11.60 

11.96 
11.49 


12.40 
13.00 
13,60 
13.90 
14.23 
13.73 
13.54 
13.08 
12.26 
12.62 
15.19 

15.41 


4.16 

3.66 
2.59 

2.66 
2.02 
1.93 
2.36 
1,42 
i;56 
1,07 
0. 91 
2.35 


2.64 
2.88 
'  3.24 
5.85 
4.12 
3.77 
5.29  1 
.  4.30 
3.94 
3.60 
5.47 
2.90 


3.22 
4.44 
3.87 
4.27 
3. 

2. 

2< 

2, 

1. 

0. 

0. 

0. 


.76 

.88 

.82 

.62 

.79 

.43 

,40 

,&9 


>an  prioes  of  Good  grade  slauj 
Kansas  City  7  months  previously. 


0.62 

2.64 

3.06 

3.62 

4.57 

6,26 

6.06 

4.82 

3.31* 

3.60 

5.51 

2.78 


3.70 

4.49 
4.31 
4.77 

4.66 
4.20 

4.68 

3.68 
3.16 
2,85 

2.66 
2.22 

ter  steers” 


* 

:1946  t 
t  Jan.  t 
Feb.  t 
Mar.  t 
Apr.  : 
May  t 
June  t 
July  * 
Aug. 
Sept, 
Oot, 
Nov, 
Deo. 


t 
> 
i 
i 
t 
i 
t 
t 
t 
t 
I 
t 

June  t 
July  j 
Aug.  * 
Sept.  * 
Oot.  »•" 
Nov.  . }  . 
Deo. 


. :1947 
:  Jan. 

:  Feb. 

*  frar. 
i  ►  Apr, 

■t  May 
t 

:  t  \ 

t 
i 
t 

tv 

t 
t 

1 1948 
t  Jan; 
Feb.  . 
Mar.  i 
Apr,  t 
May  i 
June  t 
July  i 
Aug.  4 
Sept. t 
Oot,  t 
Nov, 
Deo, 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
« 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 

1 1949 

t 
t 
t 
t 
i 
t 
l 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 

:1950 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr, 

May 


Aug. 

Sept, 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Deo. 


t 

* 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

» 

t 


r 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 


16.61 

16.36 

16.57 
16.46 
16.56 
16.98 
19.86 
20.75 

19.58 
24.97 
26.63 
25.26 


25.95 

25.79 

24.05 

23.45 

24.22 

26.72 

27.64 
28.27 
29.43 

29.65 
29.12 
29,62 


>  ‘ 


30.36 

27.10 

26.92 

28.17 

30.91 

34.86 

56.44 

•36.02 

34.49 

32.24 


Dollars 


13.66 

14.71 
15.22 
15.86 
15.82 

15.72 
15.521 
16.51 
16.99 
16.42 
16.30 
17.63 


17.68 
18;  96 
20.13 

19.91 
21.33 
21.11 

21.91 
21. £2 
21.66 
20.96 
21,32 
23,59 


26.31 
24.16 
v  26.57 
‘  26;‘62 
27.60 
26.96 
28;26  - 
27i40,  i 
25,42 
24. 41 


Margin 

between 
slaughter 
Steer 8,  and 
stookers  and 
feeders 
7  months 
previous  l/ 

“  DoTjLa  rs 


30.68 

24,52 

t 

t 

27.82 

23.  26 

t 

t 

24.72 

>  .  .  >  , 

22,16 

t 

22.99  • 

21.26 

t 

24.19  •  *■ 

"  24.8*  ‘ 

t 

24.37 

23.66 

r 

24.92 

24.02 

t 

26.57 

22.63 

t 

26.96 

20.62 

t 

,  26.60 

.  20.06 

t 

,  28.22  . 

19.74 

t 

»  &9.63 

20.67 

t 

29.35  v  / 

21.45 

t 

t 

29.91 

21.44 

> 

: 

t 

28.14 

22.94 

s 

27.19 

24.13 

t 

27.33 

26.32 

r 

27.66 

26,79 

i 

29.19 

27.19 

t 

29.99 

27,44 

i 

30.62 

27.48 

2.78 
2.82 
3.29 
4.21 
5.93 

3.79 

6.46 
7.17 
4.87 
9.75 
9.77 

9.46 


8.21 
8.26 
8.64 
7.46 
.  7.80 
9.42 
10.01 
10.69 
10.47 
9.42 
•  9.21 
8.29 


9.26 
5.19 
6.70 
6.52 
9.96 
15.63 
12.85 
,9,71 
10.34 
6.67 
•  4.06 
0.22 


-2.24 

-6.26 

-5.21 

-1.05 

0.61 

1.85 

2.70 

4.35 

6,97 

6.26 

5.69 

5,89 


6.61 

6.67 

7.27 

7.92 

8.62 

8.54 

9.18 


J'  \  i  J 


■ 
.  j 


W  }  ! 


/ 


U 


lor  »»rr«t  month  .town  and  of  rtookaV^d  feed.?' 
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Price  Control  Would  Affect 
Returns  from  Feeding 

Price  controls  are  most  likely  if  general  commodity  prices  should 
advance  sharply#  Meat  and  meat  animal  prices,  which  usually  lead  general 
price  movements,  would  most  likely  be  among  the  consumer  items  controlled# 
It  is  therefore  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  large  price  advance  for 
cattle,  and  unusually  wide  feeding  margins,  are  the  least  likely  prospect# 

Cattle  feeding  this  fall  will  be  favored  by  a  near** record  supply  of 
feed  concentrates  --  180# 3  million  tons  as  compared  with  180# 9  million  tons 
last  year#  A  corn  crop  of  3,168  million  bushels  was  indicated  on  August  1 
—  a  large  crop  although  less  than  last  year’s#  The  hay  supply  will  also 
be  ample#  Prices  of  feed  in  the  coming  feeding  season  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  above  prices  in  the  year  now  ending#  The  corn  price  is  likely  to  be 
closer  to  the  loan  rate  this  fall  than  last#  However,  the  cattle-feed 
price  ratio  will  probably  be  favorable  for  cattle  feeding# 

It  is  possible  that  numbers  of  cattle  available  for  feeding  will  be 
no  larger  this  year  than  last#  The  supply  of  young  stock  is  large#  More 
calves  were 'on  farms  January  1,  1950  than  a  year  earlier,  the  1950  calf 
crop  is  probably  as  large  as  last  year’s#  Cattle  slaughter  has  been 
slightly  smaller,  and  calf  slaughter  materially  smaller,  than  in  1949. 
Despite  the  larger  number  on  hand,  however,  the  number  available  for  feed¬ 
ing  may  be  reduced  if  cattlemen  retain  large  numbers  of  young  stock  for 
adding  to  herds#  It  appears  likely  that,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  a 
larger  than  usual  part  of  the  demand  for  feeders  this  fall  will  have  to 
be  met  with  calves,  older  stock  and  feeders  of  lower  quality# 

In  July  and  August,  fewer  feeders  and  stockers  were  shipped  from 
5  markets  than  a  year  earlier#  In  all'  previous  months,  shipments  from  / 
those  markets  were  larger  than  in  the  same  months  of  1949#  The  smaller 
July-August  numbers  this  year  are  probably  due  to  a  delay  in  marketings 
off  range,  and  do  not  necessarily  indicate  that  total  shipments  for  the 
season  will  be  smaller  than  last  year# 

1950  Wool  Production  Up 
Slightly  From  1949 

Shorn  wool  production  of  218  million  pounds  in  1950  is  sligjrtly 
larger  than  last  year’s  clip  of  217  million  pounds#  This  is  the  first  in¬ 
crease  in  wool  production  since  1942#  This  increase  is  due  to  a  heavier 
average  weight  per  fleece,  since  farmers  and  ranchers  sheared  fewer  sheep 
this  year  than  last.  The  1950  production  is  one-third  below  the  1939-48 
average# 
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Cash  Receipts  From  Meat  Animals 
Below  1949  in  Fir' sT?  Months . 

Above  m  J u ly~AugusV~ 

first  /SSE*'  r,S^e0eiptS  ^rom  marketings  of  meat  animals  in  the 
ills  tLTT  0f  1?f°  are  est^ated.at;  3.9  billion  dollars,  2  percent 
than  a  y®ar  earlier.  Receipts  in  July  were  about  20  percent  larger 

bWirtctaf0,*adUe  ™inIy.t0  Prices.  Receipts  i^AuguS  probal 

as^nrices  conti 7  J?ly  &S  raarketinS6  increase  seasonally  and 

AugSt  !ast  year!  y  Ste&dy'  and  Wil1  be  somewhat  larS-  ^an  in 

19 49  World  Meat  Production  Up 
.5  Percent  Prom~T948.  and  ~J~ 

S 1  ightlV fSSve  1934-  38~~ 

the  world  ^  Pr°d?ob4°5  bbe  principal  livestock  producing  countries  of 

to  lS  5  percent  aVf  7*1™  ^  iS  estimated  at  68.3  billion  pounds 
averse e*  JZJ  Z  1®  Productio«  ®nd  slightly  above  the  lsslss 

mlat  nrcdu^Ton  pro?peots  for  1950  are  favorable  and  indicate  that 
can  bfeSected  +7  inoreased  this  The  largest  1950  increase 

is  estiS  f  k  t°Z  “  Eur°Pe  and  the  Soviet  Union  where  production 
is  estimated  to  be  still  below  prewar  levels. 

Production  of  beef  and  veal  comprised  over  half  of  the  total  world 

stroJrde!Ctdi0n  dV949’  a  Slishtly  ^-  proportion  tSan  prewa^  The 

led  to  simultaneo  aTOrable  growing  conditions  in  most  countries  in  1949 
ductJon!  increases  in  both  livestock  numbers  and  meat  pro- 

licuidation5oJ  °°ndibiof°  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay  have  caused  some 
Uruauav  increl  “?rabers‘  Consequently  meat  production  in 

dropped  due  to  cfttl  h&“  y,  1949  V'bile  the  outPut  in  Argentina 
dropped  due  to  cattle  being  marketed  at  lower  weights. 


NEIV  OR  REVISED  SERIES 

carriedTin1thiseSi+nn+ia  ?Xp0rts  and  imports  of  meat  previously 

eouivelorh  h  -■X'  t  °n*  Jt  contains  data  in  terms  of  carcass  weight 

S th* 1,st  tw°  fl“al  Exports  or  JS 

InlMSSOtklrt,  y,,r  lh“  *»  W«-«.  Imports  wore  ,»all.r 

ui  1949-60  than  the  previous  year.  In  the  'first  two  quarters  of  1950 

s^AnraSed  !umeTHat  °Ver  the  Sane  two  garters  of  1949,  but  were 

meaf is  s™nV?  °f  1948 •  United  States  foreign  trade  L 

meat  is  small  relative  to  total  domestic  production. 
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United  States  foreign  trade  in  meat,  by  quarter-years,  fiscal  years 

1949  and  -1950  . 


Caroass  weight  equivalent  - 

Exports  and  shipments  to  Territories  1/ 


Item 


1948-49 


:July-  :0ct.-  :Jan.-  :Apr.-  *  _  :July-  *0ot.-  *Jan.-  *Apr.-  i 
:Sept#  rDeo.  :Mar.  sJune  *  :Sept.  :Deo.  :Mar«  :June  t 


Tear 


Beef 

Commercial  exports 
Commercial  shipments  to  Puerto 
Rioo  and  Virgin  Islands  2 / 
USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total 


0 
•  • 

esse 


Veal 

Cocmeroial  exports 
Commercial  shipments  to  Puerto 
Rioo  and  Virgin  Islands  z/ 
USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total . . 


«  © 
•  see 


Lamb  and  mutton 

Comneroial  exports 
Commercial  shipments  to  Puerto 
Rioo  and  Virgin  Islands  2 / 
USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total  . . 


e  e  • 

.  .  •  .  i 


Pork  excluding  lard 

Commerdial  exports  .u.......... 

Commercial  shipments  to  Puerto 
Rioo  and  Virgin  Islands  Zj  •  • 
USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total 


am 


All  meat 

Commercial  exports  ......... ... 

Commercial  shipments  to  Puerto 
Rioo  a.nd  Virgin  Islands  Zj 
USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total  . . 


•  • 
•  •  •  § 


Veal  . . 

Lamb  and  mutton 


« 

Mil.' 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil.- 

mr 

•  Mil. 

'  Mi  l  . 

Mil. 

mr 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

ib. 

5.6 

3.7 

3.8 

5.2 

18.3 

6.6  4 

6.4 

3.3 

5.3 

20.6 

1.0 

1.9 

1.2 

1.4 

6.6 

1.8 

1.3 

1.8 

1.5 

6.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  * 

0 

6.6 

5.6 

6.0 

6.6 

23.8 

8.4 

6.7 

5.1 

6.8 

27.0 

0.2 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

1.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

0.7 

2.2 

0.1 

0.1 

•  2/ 

0.1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.3 

0.7 

0.3 

0.5 

1.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.3 

0.8 

2.6 

0.2 

%  *  , 

1.0 

0.4 

0.5 

2.1 

0.6 

0.7 

0.2 

0.7 

2.2 

0.1 

3/ 

2/ 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

1/ 

0.1 

1/ 

0.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.3 

1.0  . 

0.4 

0.6 

2.3 

0.7 

0.7 

0.3 

0.7 

2.4 

6.4 

8.5  • 

10.7 

19.3 

44.9 

19.5 

14.2 

16.1 

16.7 

66.5 

5.7 

9.2 

8.7 

9.1 

32.7 

9.5 

8.6 

13.0 

11.0 

42.1 

0 

0 

0 

4.4 

4.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12.1 

17.7 

19.4 

32.8 

82.0 

29.6 

22.8 

29.1 

27.7 

108.6 

12.4 

13.8 

16.2 

'  25.4 

66.8 

27.4 

20.9 

19.8 

23.4 

1 

91.6 

6*9 

11.2  ( 

9.9 

10.7 

38.7 

11.5 

10,0 

16.0 

12.6 

49.1 

0 

0 

0 

4.4 

4.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19.3 

25.0 

25.1 

40,5 

109.9 

38.9 

30.9 

34.8 

36.0 

140.6 

Imports 

114.6 

126.1 

52.6 

38.7 

332.  p 

78.2 

58.7 

54.9 

68.6 

260.4 

1.9 

3.1 

0.3 

1.1 

6.4 

2.2 

3.3 

0.7 

•  4.2 

10.4 

1.4 

1.5 

0.1 

0.1 

3.1 

1.0 

2,4 

2/ 

2/ 

3.4 

3/ 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

1.1 

0.6 

1.7 

6.2 

7 

16.1 

117.9 

131.1 

53.2 

40.4 

i 

342.6 

82.0 

66.1 

60.8 

80.4 

289.3 

(see  footnote  2)*  .  : 

zj  Only  Territories  for  which  shipment  data  are  available*  Data  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii  have  not  been 

reported  since  Mar oh  1948* 


3/  Leas  than  50,000  pounds. 
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Seleoted  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 

,Januarv.Ju}Y~ 


Cattle  and  calves 


Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime  .. 

• 

•  • 

• 

s Dollars  per: 

Good . 

• 

26.77 

32.71 

27.02 

Medium . . 

♦ 

« 

24.79 

28.69 

26.96 

Common 

• 

• 

22.86 

26.96 

23.46 

All  trades  . 

• 

• 

20. 66 

22.91 

19.27 

Omaha,  all  jrades 

• 

• 

24.59 

27.75 

26.86 

Sioux  City,  all  trades  . T1 

• 

• 

23.68 

26.37 

24,96 

Cows,  Chicago 

Good . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

23.39 

26.69 

25.00 

Common  . 

• 

• 

19.64 

21.13 

19.60 

Canner  and  Cutter .  *  *  *  * 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago* .*.*.*.'.*.*.* ! *  :  do* 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  ....*: 

Price  received  by  farmers 
Beef  cattle 
Veal  calves  . . 


do. 


do. 


do. 

do. 


: 3/16.18 
:  28.10 

:  22.66 

• 

• 

J  20.40 
:  25.74 


18.16  2/15.68 
16.67  3/14.59 
60.09  24.98 
25.76  20.62 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chic  ago 

160-180  pounds . . 

180-200  pounds . . . 

200-220  pounds . j 

220-240  pounds . . . . *  *  ! 

240-270  pounds  . . * 

270-300  pounds . ••••• 

All  weights . !!!.*.* . .* 

Seven  markets  4/ . [ . j 

Sows,  Chicago  .  .**.!! . ! 

Price  received  by  farmers....!!.'*.*.**’ . ! 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  5/ 


22.00 

25.03 


20.00 

22.10 


do. 

do. 

do . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs 


Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice, 

Price  received  by  farmers . ! 

Lambs 


Chicago 


Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 


31.34 

29.99 

27.86 

24.68 

30.13 

28.70 
29.02 

22.98 

19.85 

16.82 

29.22 

27.44 

23.70 
25.90 


31.63 

30.62 
28.68 
24.16 
30.67 
29.46 
29.74 

23.63 
20.43 
18.07 
30.10 
27.48 

24.60 

26.70 


20.69 

20.91 

20.86 

20.67 

20.06 

19.33 

19.96 

19.82 

16.31 

18.93 


18.21 

18.69 

18.77 

18.60 

18.22 

17.71 

18.19 

18.17 

16.41 

17.31 


21.89 

22.22 

22.30 
22.05 
21.42 

20.31 
21.51 
21.28 
16.65 
18.60 


19.69 

20.30 

20.39 

20.21 

19.74 

19.05 

19.68 

19.65 

16,36 

17.80 


23.16 

24.09 

24.22 

24.04 

23.39 

22.39 
23.66 

23.60 
18.97 

21.60 


All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100)  . 


do. 

do. 

14.7 

15.7 

12.8 

13.6 

15.3 

14.9 

13.2 

13.1 

15.1 

14.9 

do. 

do. 

11.45 

9.87 

11.67 

10.52 

9.16 

9.27 

8.99 
10. 30 

9.32 

10.40 

do. 

do.  : 

• 

• 

27.03 

23.67 

26.26 

23.70 

24.98 

22.80 

27.65 

24.80 

27.37 

24.60 

Meat  !  ’• 

Wholesale,  Chicago  J  <  : 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Good,  600-600  pounds  Too  "11" 

Lamb  carcass.  Good,  30-40  pounds . :  do  .* 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard**’* 

72.84  pounds  fresh  .  ! 

Average  per  100  pounds  ....!!!!!!!!!*  •  D°llarS  ! 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  cured  ...  !  d°‘  : 

Average  per  100  pounds .  '*  8 

Retail,  United  States  average  *”\'  r:°L 

Beef,  Good  grade .  '  Cents 

Lamb . .  .  . .  Pound 

Pork,  including  lard  .. 

Index  number  meat  prices 
Wholesale  (1926=100) 

Retail  (1935- 39=] 00^ 
rual 


(BLS) 


do. 

do. 


320 

524 

316 

40.14 

45.26 

42.61 

51.72 

6/60.97 

48.94 

21.84 

19.63 

22.61 

29.98 

26.95 

30.90 

25,23 

22.72 

25.80 

35.38 

31.86 

36.17 

65,3 

70.7 

67.7 

68,9 

68.4 

72.4 

41.4 

38.5 

41.3 

223.9 

227.6 


226.9 

233.6 


227.3 

234.4 


342 


48.49 

6/53.40 

20.89 
28.68 
24.01 
33  .67 

75.6 

74.0 

40.8 

241.4 

248.4 


ry  1950. 


V.  cutter  ZZZT  E9rieS  PUbliSh9d  stical  Appendix 

t  Nf  SUtt/r  Z  C°Z:’  “d  °f  Cutter), 


371 


49.60 

6/53*88 

24.31 

33.37 

27.62 

38.73 

77.9 

73.0 

43.7 

260.1 

269.0 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  JL / 


Item 


Unit 


■Jftauftry-dBly 


1949 


1949 


1950 


:  1950 

:  July 

:  June 

• 

♦ 

:  July 

132 

119 

126 

119 

956 

164 

160 

152 

902 

144 

166 

153 

7,293 

1,090 

1,066 

1,070 

3,412 

501 

485 

443 

6,632 

976 

1,019 

960 

31,178 

3,165 

4,154 

3,514 

- — 

40 

27 

— 

987 

964 

974 

973 

193 

223 

209 

226 

98 

90 

90 

91 

248 

282 

264 

278 

643 

530 

659 

535 

108 

126 

117 

127 

47 

42 

43 

44 

139 

167 

146 

166 

56 

56 

55 

56 

37 

42 

40 

40 

15 

16 

16 

14 

3,945 

576 

572 

670 

366 

62 

57 

56 

308 

41 

44 

42 

4,311 

495 

606 

515 

1,138 

134 

164 

133 

mmm 

1,467 

1,462 

mmm 

837 

814 

... 

— 

1,083 

1,121 

mmm 

•«i« 

3,790 

4,960 

— 

... 

743 

753 

... 

103 

97 

... 

... 

45 

46 

... 

— 

678 

709 

... 

... 

149 

185 

74 

72 

60 

... 

7 

6 

7 

... 

7 

7 

7 

mmm 

420 

492 

469 

... 

612 

674 

633 

Lppendix  to  this  Situation,  February  19 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39*100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 
8  Corn  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 


1,000 

head 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Percent 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . * . 

Calves  . . . . . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

Percentage  sows . . . . 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle  . . Pounds 

Calves  . . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . :  do. 

Hogs  . .  do. 

Average  production  : 

Beef,  per  head  . . . . :  do. 

Veal,  per  head  . . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  . . do. 

Pork,  per  head  ZJ  . . ..:  do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/s  do. 

Lard,  per  head  . . do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  do. 

Total  produotion  sMillion 

Beef  . . spounds 

Veal  . . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . do . 

Pork  2/  . . •••••••• . .  do. 

Lard . . . * . . .  do. 

3 

Total  commercial  slaughter  3/  : 

Number  slaughtered  *1,000 

Cattle  shead 

halves  . . s  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  do. 

Hogs . do. 

Total  production  ^Million 

Beef  spounds 

Veal  . . . . . s  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . .:  do. 

Pork  2/ . . . . . . s  do. 

Lard . . . s  do. 

3 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  s 

Beef . s  do. 

Veal  . . s  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . do. 

Pork . ......3  do. 

Total  meat  and  meat  produots  4/ . 3  do, _ 

T/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical 

2/  Excludes  lard. 

3/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail, 
jy  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products, 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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788 

793 


7,428 

3,686 

6,540 

.28,296 

17 

985 

188 

94 

256 

544 

106 

44 

142 

56 

38 

16 

4,023 

387 

289 

4,017 

1,082 


10,1*2 

6,220 

7.219 
34,301 

5,246 

660 

317 

4,803 

1.220 


60 

6 

6 

396 

-&4S- 


canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
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HOG-CORN  PRICE  RATIO  AND  PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  IN  SPRING 
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The  hog-corn  price  ratio  promises  to  be 
above  average  this  fall  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row.  Based  on  past  experiences,  this  ratio  may 
be  followed  by  a  third  successive  increase  in 
the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  spring  pigs.  Other 


factors  pointing  to  a  larger  1951  spring  pig  crop 
are  the  pick-up  in  demand  and  price  for  meat  in 
1950,  the  prospects  for  a  strong  demand  in  1951, 
and  the  large  feed  supplies  to  be  available  this 
fall. 
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r"  THE  livestock  a  n  d  m  s  a  ?  :S  I  ?  u-  a  t  I  o  m 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  September  25,  1950: 

SUMMARY 

»  i 

Slaughter  of  meat  animals  began  to  increase  seasonally  in  August 
and  early  September,  and  is  expected  to  increase  through  much  of . the  fall. 

The  larger  supplies  of  meat  are  likely  to  have  more  effect  on  orices;  than  will 
any. further  strengthening  of  demand  resulting  from  defense  expenditures. 

About  the  usual  seasonal  decline  is  expected  in  prices  of  hogs,  end  prices 
of  ••other' meat  animals  may  be  somewhat  lower  at  times  of  largest  marketings. 

ITo«  strong -upward- trend  in-  prices,  is.  expected  until  after  the  turn  of  the 

year;  Id  \  ,  .  .  ...  .  V.  .  , 


**  1  •  '  ,  '  ,  '  , 

Iiog  slaugnter  has  increased  since:  mid- August.  Slaughter  was  below 
a  year  earlier  in  late  August  and  early  September  because  so w  marketings 
decreased  earlier  than  last  year  while  substantial  marketings  of  barrows 
and  gilts  from,  the  spring  pig  .  crop  began,  about  -  two  weeks  later.-  By  mid- 
September  hog  slaughter  was  again  above  the  1949  level,  and  it  is  expected 

to  continue- higher  the  rest  of  the  year. 

.  *  *  ‘  ‘  '  »►  ... 

-  1  f,  *  V.  *  “  . 

Slaughter  weights  of  hogs-  in  mid-September  were  the  lightest  of  the 
year  but  not  quite  as  light  as  in  September  last  year.  Weights  are  expect¬ 
ed,  to  increase  seasonally  during  the. fall  and  to  average  a  little  heavier 
than  last  fall.  •  y-  V-  .  .  .... 

• ‘  Hog  prices  advanced  during  August  to  the  .highest  level  in  nearly 

two  years  as  demand  was  strong  fo  r- the  seasonally  small  supply.  With  the 
increasing  receipts  of  new-erop  hogs,  prices  were  down  moderately  by  the 
first  of  September.  Because  of  strong  demand,  prices  of  hogs  may  decline 
no  more  than  about  the  average  18-20  percent  from  early  fall  to  December, 
and.  probably  will  remain  above  last  yearfs  prices.  Prices  are  likely  to 
advance  early  next  year  when  marketings  are  seasonally  reduced.. 


The  i all  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  also  began  late  in  August. 

With  fewer  cattle  from  range  areas  to  date  this  year,  the  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  in  tne  lirst  half  of  September  was  below  the  corresponding  1949 
level.  However,  slaughter  was  at  its  .peak  in  mid-September  last- year. 

This  year,  slaughter  is  expected  to  reach  its  peak  in  October  or  eahly 
November.  In  the  last  three  months  cattle  slaughter  will  probably" total 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  :  Tir..  •  •  •  ... 

Prices  of  -  cattle  in  early  September  held  close  to  the  level' of  the 
previous  three,  months.  Spreads  between  top-  and  lower  grades  continued 
narrow.  Cattle  prices  may  ’weaken  somewhat  when  marketings  reach  a  peak, 
although  demand  both  for  slaughter  cattle  and  fop  cattle  to  go  on  feod 
will. have  &  strong- supporting  effect*  ,.  :  y 

Veal  calf  prices  edged  to  an  all-time  high  the  week-  ending.  "' 
September  16*  No  great  change  is  expected  the  rest  of  the  year. 


SEPTEMBER  1950  '  -  4  -  . _  , 

v  »  ••  •* 

»» 

*  ,  .V  i  K  jMH 

Sheep  end  lamb  slaughter  picked  up  seasonally  in  September  as  ; 

receipts  from  western  range  areas'  increased#  Slaughter  has  recently  been 
smaller  than  in  1949  and  is  likely  to  continue  smaller  through  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year*  Prices  of  sheep  and  lambs,  now  well  above  last  year  s 
prices,  are  not  expected  to  drop  much* 

The  1951  spring  pig  crop  probably  will  be  larger  than  this  yearfs 
crop*  The  hog-corn  ratio  during  the  breeding  season  this  fall  promises  to 
be  well  above  average- -a  situation  which  almost  always  leads  to  an  increase 
in  farrowings  in  the'  soring*  Alternative  feeding  activities  may  be  limited, 
since  supplies  of  feeder  cattle  and  feeder  lambs  are  relatively  short* 

Feed  supplies  per  animal  unit  this  fall  are  expected  to  be  as  large 
as  the  record  supply  of  a  year  ago*  The  corn  crop  promi ses  to  be  the  fourth 
largest  end  stocks  are  very  large*  The  1950  crop,  however,  will  be  below 
average  in  ouality*  Supplies  of  other  feed  grains  and  concentrates  will  be. 
ample.  Although  the  1950  crop  may  not  provide  for  additional  production  of 
hogs,  a  substantial  part  of  the  large  corn  carry-over  will  be  available  at 
near  the  1950  loan  price.  The  farm  price  of  corn  may  be  below  the  loan 
this  fall,  but  is  expected  to  rise  seasonally  during  the  winter  and  spring* 


Price  controls  on  meat  animals  as  well  as  other  farm  products  are 
authorized  by  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  Price  .ceilings  can  be 
no  lower  than  parity  prices  or  the  highest  prices  actually  received  bet  ween 
May  24  and  dune  24,"  1950,  ivhichever  is  higher,  but  with  adjustments  to  be 
made  for  seasonality  as  well  as  grade  and  location*  In  that  period,  prices 
for  beef  cattle,  veal  calves  end  lambs  were  well  above  parity,  and  the 
highest  actual  prices  at  that  time,  as. 'adjusted,  would  determine  for  some 
time  ahead  the  minimum  level  at  which  any  ceiling  could  be  set*  Prices  of 
hogs  were  near  parity  in  the  May  2 4- June  24  period*  Parity  is  likely  to  be 
more  important  with  respect  to  ceilings  for  hogs  than  for  other  meat  animals. 
.As  of  September  15,  prices  of  all  meat  animals  except  hogs  had  not  advanced 
.  greatly  over  the  highest  May  24-June  24  prices,  and  the  gain  in  hog  prices 
was  largely  seasonal*  Hence,  September  orices  were  probably  a  little  below 
the  range  of  the  control  standards,  but  any  sizable  advances  above 
September  would  put  them  within  that  range* 

•  *  1  '  . 

REVIEVf  Mb  OUTLOOK 

•  •  1  1  ’  *  's  •  _ 

.  * 

Ho»g  Slaughter  Rising  ~ 

Seasonally 

Hog  slaughter  began  its  seasonal  increase  late  in  August  as  the 
southern  and  eastern  Corn  Belt  sent  large  shipments  of  hogs  from  the  1950 
spring  pig  crop.  The  movement  of  new-crop  hogs  got  under  way  about  two 
weeks  later  than  last  year--when  it  was  especially’  early* 


Sow  marketings,  on  the  other  hand,  were  earlier  this  year  than  last 
and  declined  steadily  after  mid-July*  In  August  and  early  September  sow 
marketings  were  a  smaller  percentage  of  total  hog  marketings  than  they  were 
a  year  before. 
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'  #  '  ;  ^ith . sow  marketings  decreasing  earlier;  and  new-crop  barrows  and 

gilts  arriving  later,  total  hog-  slaughter  the  second  half  of  August  and 

first  part  -of  oept ember  fas  smaller  than  last  year*  Previously  this  year 

slaughter  nad- been  larger  . than  in. 1949,  and  by  mid-September  it  was  again 
larger*  , 


/  lV-'i 


As  was  to  be  expected,  many  of  the  first  marketings  of  hogs- from 
the  1950  spring  pig  crop  were  light  in  weight*  The  average  weight  of 
barrows  and^gilts  received  at  7  markets  declined  seasonally  during  August 

'and  in  the  first  half  of  September  was  down  to  212  pounds*  In"  early . 

September  last  year  weights  were  at  their  1949  low  of  only  208 ‘/pounds* 

Weights  are  expected  to  increase  during  the  rest  of  1950  and  to'  continue 
a  little  heavier  than  last  year* 


The  1950  spring  pig  crop^  source  of  fall  marketings,  was  3  percent 
arger  than  the  1949  spring  crop*  Hence^ ?it  is  expected  that  more  hogs 

will  be  marketed  and  more  pork  .produced  the  rest  of  the  year  than  a  year 
earlier*  . 


In  almost  every  year,  prices  of  hogs  increase  during  the  summer, 
when  market  receipts  are  small,  then  decline  during  the  fall  months  as 
hogs,  from  the  spring  farrowings  are  marketed.  With  certain  exceptions, 
prices  nave  followed  this  pattern  so  -far^this  year  and  a,  normal > trend  is 
expected  through  the  fall*  Due  to  strong  demand  and  smaller  supplies,- 
prices  of  hogs  advanced  in  August  to  the  highest  levels  in  nearly  two 
years*  Prices  declined  moderately  about  the  first  of  September,  with 
prices  oi  light  weight  hogs  off  most*  Because  of- strong  consumer  demand 
prices  may  decline  no  more  than  about  the  'average  18-20  percent  this  "fall 
despite  the  increased  supply,  and  will  probably  stay  above  a  year  earlier* 

'Rattle- -Slaughter  Also  on  y  ,  .  • .  ...  -  ;  , 

>:  ••  Seasonal -'Inc reason  ••-  ......  s  . . 

Qattle; slaughter  in  August  was.  smaller  than  last -year,  but  beef 
production  wa3  a' little  larger.  ;  A  higher  percentage  of  the  slaughter;  this 
August  was  fed  cattle,  resulting  in  a  considerable  heavier  average  weight 
per  head.  v  -  &  .<* 


Cattle  slaughter  increased  from  August  to  September  because  of  ~~ 
larger  marketings  from  both  feed  lots  and  ranches,  but  through  "the  middle 
of  September^ continued  below  1949 ’  However*  pm-id-  September-  slaughter  last 
year  was-  the. year’s  peak*  Slaughter  1$.-  expected  to  increase  to  an  October 
or  early  November -.peak  this  year  and  to  exceed^  last  year  as  a  total  for 
the -last  three  mpnths* r.  ,  .  ... , 


4 


V  WV  J  V  ,  ■ 


*  rJ  -  Western  gra^s-  cattle  have-  been  coming  to^market  later  this,>y$a«v 
than  last*  Receipts  of  cattle  classed  as  ^grass’*  at  7  markets  during  the 
seven  weeks  •  ending.;  September  16  were  only- 52.  percent  as; large  as  in  the 
same  period  last  year*.  Smaller  movements,  of  cattle  off  range-  also  show  up 
in  smaller  receipts  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle* ,  Stocker  and  feeder 
receipts  at  5  markets  in  the  same  seven  weeks  were  29  percent  under  last 


year. 
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Better  conditions  in  thb  range-  States  this  September  than  last  are 
one  reason  for  the  later  marketings  of  cattle*  the  reported  condition  of 
'  range  feed  in  the  western  States  bn  September  1  was  considerably  better 
than  on  the  same  date  of  1949.  Improvement  over  last  year  is  most  marked, 
in  the  northern  range  States,  where  drought  prevailed  in  1949.  However,  in 
Colorado,  southern  Texas,  northwest  New  Mexico,  and  some  local  areas  of 
other  States  conditions  are  poor  to  fair  this  fall  because  of  dry  weather. 


Cattle  Held  in  Range  Country  or 
Contracted  Will  Restrict 
Feeder,  Slaughter  Supplies 


There  probably  are  more  cattle  in  the  range  States  this  year,  than 
last.  However,  more  will  probably  be  kept  for  breeding  and  for  feeding  in 
those  States  idiis  year.  The  western  States  have  shown  in  recent  years  a 
growing  interest  in  feeding  cattle  for  western  markets.  The  number^ of  -• 
cattle  on  feed  there  rose  to  a  record  high  on  January  1,  1949.  Numbers-  - 
were  down  slightly  by  January  1950,  but  reports  of  wide  activity  ,in  feeding 
and  of  favorable  conditions  in  much  of  the  wheat  grazing  country  point  to  a 
continued  high  number  on  feed  in  western  States  this  winter.  1 


Contracting  of  feeder  stock  appears  to  be  at  a  much  higher  level 


than  last  year.  This  is  another  reason  for  expecting  the  salable'  supply  of 
feeder  cattle  this  fall  at  Corn  Belt  markets  to  be  down  from  last  year, 
when  receipts  v;ere  swollen  by  large  marketings  from  drought  areas  of  the  West 


Soft  Corn  Would  Increase  Feeder  •  ;  r  • 

~ !  Demand  for  Cattle,  Prolong 

Period  of  Large  Slaughter  :  • 

*  *  •'  »  %  *  ,  4  *■..'*  '  • 

The  corn  crop  is  late  this  year,  and  much  of  it  will  be  soft  unless 
frosts  are  also  late.  If  there  is  much  soft  corn,  demand  for  feeder  cattle, 
already  very  strong,  will  be  intensified.  Many  partly- finished  cattle,  and 
many  two-way  cattle, '  would  be  held  for  feeding  on  the  soft  corn*  Cattle 
slaughter  would  be  somewhat  smaller  than  previous  expectations  in  mid-fall, 
and  a  little  larger  later.  *  • 

Cattle  Prices  Steady 
,  in  September 

Cattle  prices  were  holding  close  to  summertime  levels  in  early  - 
September.  Continued  large  supplies  of  well- finished  cattle  are  expected 
to  press  down  on  prices  of  this  grade.  Demand  for  breeding  and  feeder 
stock  may  limit  supplies  of  grass  cattle  for  slaughter,  preventing  any 
marked  decline  in  prices  of  the  lower  grades.  The  price  spread  between 


grades  thus  may  widen  only  slowly  and  remain  narrower  than  last  fall. 


Prices  of  veal  calves  edged  higher  during  early  September,  reaching 
an  all-time  high  the  week  ending  September  16.  No-  great  change  is  expected 


the  rest  of  this  year.  •  ' 
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Sheep  Slaughter  Baloxv  1949 


i.  ^  * * 


reeeinfcf^  l  slaughter  increased  in  recent  weeks, due  to  larger 

■rear  It  T  rsn?e  &reasi  '  Slaughter  numbers  remained  below  last 

than'n^li  y  have  been  since,  mid- July.  Indications  are  that  a  larger 

SS  evidLce°tc^r  °f  lh\19S°  le3lb  or°P  *ad  been  marketed,  by  August  1. 
smaller  cia,  "hr  c'6j  6f  Wlbb  moderately  smaller  lamb  crop  points  to  a 

"lns.the  res*  of  the  year-  than- -in  the  closing  months 
'  ,k  i  „%i  J!‘  U  rtly  u°  increased  contracting  of  feeder  lambs,  the  October 
years.  -  Shter  Probably  will  be  less  pronounced'  this  year  than  in  most 


*  •  •  '  ■  •  .  •  *  ;  i  .  .  * 

months  of<thi^1v»^8P*ClJed  sl^^hter  of  mature .  sh eep-  during  the  first,' Seven 
months  l.of  y  i  was  over  10  percent  greater  than  -in  the  corresponding 

"greater  Ther^b  tlauShtef  of  lambs  and  yearlings-:,  was  less  than  1  percent 

It  S  nL  f  !,PF™  ly  been  considerable  replacement  of  older-  fewes. 

Jib  V  6  slaughter  of  sheep  and .lambs  the  rest  of  the  year 

Januarv  W**  ta  h°W  the  inventory  of  -sheep  and  of  lambs  next 

January  1  nearly  up  to  the  January  1950  level.  - 

-Sheep 3  Wool , -Prices  -Above  1949 

»  >  v 

earl v  She®P  lambs  have  been  unusually  steady  this  summer  and 

y  „  *  ,Prlf,es  at  mid-September  were  substantially  above  s.-year :  previ- 
end°hv-  -I-V|0  ^  I  ®  Af?  moderate  decline  is  likely  in  the  next -month  or  two. 
level',  6  Snd  °f  ^he  ySar  prioes  wil1  fi«>bably  be  at  or  above  their  present 


•  •  .f  •  *  -  -t  ■  ,  • 

5°°PPolcea  increased  sharply  this  year,  after  having -been  fairly 

nurchace^  1;  49  dUS  in  P8rt  t0  hhe  -  stability  afforded  by  suoport 

-purchases.  . The  average  price  of  58.3-cents  received  by  farmers  August  15 

nound1ofeynflr  P-rloe  a -yea*  earlier ••  and  within  1.7  cents  per-, 

pound  of.  wifi  recorn  high  reached  in  World -War  I.  ,  - 

^SDA  Report  Points  to 

Resources’  ,-fpg  Hor~Sheep  .  -  -  .  .  .  f_,«.  .  ,.  , 

1'"‘—  '  •  ...  /  •;j.  •  •;  •  ~  •  f  .  ■  .  .  ,  >  ....  . 

-The  United  States  has.  the  resources  -for -a  one-third  increase  in 
t,  .  there  is  a  ready  demand  for  the  lambs  and  wool  that 

W»t?dew  P^ucRon  wo«ld  provide.  This  is  a  .conclusion  presented  -in 

J°£l  MSLiromonts  and  Sources  of  Supoly,  .released  by  the  Production 

Patlon  and  BAE*  *he  ambers  indicated  would  be  ap¬ 
proximately  midway  between  the  30,8  million  head-on  farms  Januarv  1-thia 

R  r2  hlf\?f  56,2  million*  Increases  would  be  most"  feasible 
.in  the  western  Corn  Belt,  Great  Plains,  and  Mountain  States. 

•<  *  1  * 

’  •••  .  •  .  ;  .  .  >  ,  .  j  ■  -  . 

Continued  .Increases  in  flog-,  . 

~~PrQd,uction  Likely  *T”  .  r 


• ;  : 


V  • 


„.  f  .  , 


.  farmers,. reported  on  June  this,  year-  that  they  intended  to  breed 
about.- 6..  percent:  more  sows,  for  1950  fal-1  farrowing  than  a  year  earlier. 

^  l  -  *  •  .  . 


-s  r\  - 


i’  \  i-i-  f 


J.i.’Z/,:  -  ' 


»  V 


•  '*»  k  \  , 


'  v 
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Since  then,  the  price  of  hogs  has  gone  up  and  the  hog-corn  ratio  has.. become 
progressively  more  favorable  to  hog  producers*  These  changes,  and  the  new 
military  program,  developed  too  late  to  permit  farmers  to  increase  fall 
farrowings  much  above  the  level  they  had  intended  earlier*  But  the  in¬ 
crease  in  fall  litters  probably  will  be  at  least  as  large  as  was  indicated 

on  June  1* 

There  will  probably  also  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  1951  spring 
pigs.  In  almost  every  year  since  1925  a  Sept ember- Dec ember  hog^corn  ratio 
above  12.8  to  1  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  numbers  of  sows  farrowing 
the  following  soringe (see  cover  chart  and  table  1.)  The  ratio  on* August  15 
this  year  was  15*0,  and  for  the  fall— the  breeding  season  for  spring  pigs— 
it  may  average  around  14*5.  Certain  factors,  such  as  the  large  scale  of 
present  hog- raising  operations  and  the  availability  of  storage  loans  on 
corn  to  eligible  producers,  will  tend  to  limit  farther  expansion  in  pro¬ 
duction*'  However,  these  are  not  new  factors*  They  were  important  last 
year  and  in  1948  as  Well.  The  small  increase  of  only  a  few  cents  per' 

bushel  in  the  loan  rate :  for  corn  this  fall,  compared  with  last,  and  the 
eligibility  requirement  for  loans,  will  in  fact  make  the  corn  storage 
program  a  less  restrictive  influence  this  year.  Moreover,  livestock^ 
feeders  will  find  comparatively  few  opportunities  for  feeding  operations 
other  than  raising  more  hogs*  The  supply  of  feeder  cattle  and  lambs  is 
limited  this  year*  Also,  dairy  production  is  practically  stable,  and 
while  output  of  most  poultry  items  is  expanding,  total  feed  requirements 
for  poultry  are  relatively  small* 

Livestock  feeding  in  the  months  ahead  will  be  encouraged  by  very 
large  feed  supplies*  The  com  crop  for  harvest  this  fall  was  indicated  on 
September  1  at" 3,163  million  bushels*  Crops  of  oats  and  barley  are  greater 
than  last  year.  The  grain  sorghum  crop  will  be  near  record*  In  addition, 
carry-overs  of  these  feed  grains  are  unusually  large.  The  supply  of  all 
concentrates  •(including  byproduct  feeds)  per  animal  unit  in  prospect  for 
the  feeding  year  beginning  October  1950  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  same 
as  the  record  of  last  year. 

.  r  .  „  .  .  ...  •  • 

The  1950-51  corn  supply— 1950  crop  plus . carry-over— is,  estimated  to 
be  only  about  2  percent  less  than  the  supply  last  year  and  will  be  more 
than  adequate  for  all  requirements*  More  of  the  supply  this  fall,  however, 
is  expected  to  be  held  Under  Government  loan  or  ownership*  Since  domestic 
use  of  corn  in  the  1949*50  year  ending  this  September  30  was  about 
3,150  million  bushels,  .a  1950  crop  of .no. more  than  3,163  million  bushels 
would  indicate  that  some  corn  would  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  storage  in 
order  for  livestock  production  to  increase* 

It  may  be  assumed  that  the  current  corn  crop  will  be  available  for 
domestic  use  at  prices  averaging  about  the  loan  rate  for  the  season  as  a 
whole.  At  about  the  same  prices,  some  additional  quantities  may.. be  .expect¬ 
ed  to  move  into  consumption  out  of  storage,  both  out  of  ."free''  stacks,  on 
farms  and  out  of  resealed  stocks*  These  supplies  and  prices  are  probably 
not  unfavorable  for  a  moderate  expansion  in  hog  production,  in  view  of. 
current  and  prospective  prices  for* hogs.  It  is  nevertheless  possible  that 
in  case  of  severe  frost  damage  to  the  1950  com  crop,  reducing  both  the  sup¬ 
ply  and  the  quality,  or  of  greatly  expanded  livestock  production,  increasing 
the  needs  for  corn,  the  only  additional  corn  available  v/ould  be  the  higher- 
cost  reserves  such  as  CCC  stocks*  Under  these  circumstances  there  would  be 
more  upward  pressure  on  com  prices. 
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Table  l.«*  Hog-corn  price  ratio  during  fall  breeding  season,  arrayed 
according  to  United  States  ratio,  and  number  of  sows  fa rr owing- 

following  spring,  1924*50-  •  :  . 

l£ata  far,  ..Qoygr  peige  oh aj± ) 


Year 


Hog-oorn  price  ratio 
September-Dee ember  l/ 


, United 
States 


North 

Central 
States 


Humber  of 
sows 

farrowing 
following 
spring 

1,000  head 


norease  or  decrease  from 
preceding  spring'  in 
sows  farrowing  


Number 


Percent 


1938  s 

'•  17.2 

1942  : 

17,2 

1948  : 

17.1 

1926  s 

16:.  6 

-  1941  s 

15.5 

1949  s 

-  15.4 

1937-  s 

•  15.3 

"■  1946  i 

14.  8 

1935  : 

14.7 

1950  s 

j  2/14.5 

1932  s' 

14.2 

1925. • 

13.5 

1945 

12.7 

1943  : 

12.4. 

1944  : 

12.5  ' 

1939  : 

12.0 

1931  : 

12.0 

1947 ' j 

11;  2 

1927  : 

11.2 

1928  : 

11.2 

1930  s 

11.2 

1929  s 

'  10.3 

1940  : 

10.0 

1936  : 

9.4 

1933  : 

.  8.6  •• 

1924  s 

8.2 

1934  : 

6.8 

18.8- 

*  8,692. 

18,4 

12,174 

17.5 

9,054 

17.5  '■ 

9,754 

16.3 

9,684 

15.8 

9,518 

16.7 

6,795 

15.6 

8,652 

15,8 

•  6,954 

-  ~ 

• 

17.4 

9,122 

15.3 

9,048 

13.5 

8,109 

13.4 

9,246 

13.4 

8,298 

13.3  . 

•  8,247 

13.0 

8,810 

11.2 

7,964 

11.6 

9,301 

12.2 

8,854 

12.3 

8,969 

10.9 

-  ■  8,278. 

10,6 

7,760 

9.4 

6,177 

1,0.00  head 

l  V.!  *,  .  .* 

1,897  ' 

27*  9 

2,490 

25.7 

1,090 

13.7 

*  706  - 

7.8 

1,924 

24.8 

464. 

5.1 

,  618 

10.0 

543 

6.7 

1,487 

27.2 

312 

3.5 

714' 

:  8.6 

-189 

*2,3 

-2,928 

-24.1 

-948 

-10.3 

-445  • 

.  -5.1 

-159  ; 

■  -1,8 

—  688  v  •“ 

-8*0 

-453 

;• -^4*6 

-447 

-4.8 

691 

8.3 

-576 

:•  -6.5 

-487 

-  -5.  9 

-777 

-11.2 

-2, £97 

-25.2 

-1,465. 

-15.0 

-1,358  - 

-19.  9 

10.2  ■  '6,825 
8.7  8,334 

7.0  .  5,467 


\J  Based  on  prices  received  by  farmers. 
2/  Partly  forecast. 


: . ' . The  price  of  feed  is  only  one  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 

any  appraisal  of  livestock  production  in  1951.  Demand  for.  meat,  a  second 
important  factor,  seems  likely  to  strengthen  as  consumer  incomes  rise 
-  further.  The  net  effect  on  meat  prices  will -.depend,  largely  on  the  extent 

. 9.?  increases  in  personal  incomes  as  limited  by  other  demands  on  the?con- 

sumerfe  dollar  and  by  Governmental  fiscal  policies  or  controls.  Controls 

outlined  or  imposed  do  not  appear  stringent  enough  to  prevent  an  increase 
,in  demand  for  meat.  . 


•Moreover ,  experiences  in  the  previous  defense,  war  and  early  postwar 
Y®9rs. "that,  during  a  short-run  increase  in  demand  for  meat,  a 
sizable  expansion  in  meat  supplies  is  necessary  to  prevent  strong  upward 
pressure  on  prices.  If  demand  does  expand  in  the  future,  it  is  likely  that 


a  mod erat.ely.  larger  meat;. .supply  could 
•'prices. 


her  consumed  without  much  change  in 
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All  these  factors,  taken  together,  point  to  an  increase  in  hog  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  coming  year^-possibly  an  increase  of  around  5  percent  for 
the  1951  spring  pig  crop. 

Price  Controls  Authorized; 

None  Announced 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  provides  for  a  number  of  controls 
on  the  national  economy,  including  authority  for  priorities,  allocations, 
and  requisitioning;  expansion  of  productive  capacity  and  supply;  price  and 
wage  stabilization;  settlement  of  labor  disputes;  credit  control;  and 
certain  others.  If  applied,  these  controls  would  have  a  far-reaching 
effect  on  the  national  economy  and  on  the  demand  for  meat. 


With  respect  to  price  stabilization,  the  Act  specifies  that  any 
ceilings  on  farm  products  cannot  be  lower  than  the  higher  of  two  prices— 
parity  price,  or  the  highest  actual  prices  received  by  producers  between 
May  24  and  June  24,  1950,  'as  they  might  be  adjusted  f*or  seasonality,  grade 
or  location.  Prices  of  ail  meat  animals  except  hogs  were  well  above  parity 
in  that  period  (table  2«  )  Thus  at  the  lowest  level  that  could  be  imposed, 
ceilings  on  prices  of  beef  cattle,  veal  calves,  and  lambs  could  be  no  lower 
than  the  highest  prices  in  May  24-June  24  as  they  might  be  adjusted.  The 
minimum  level  of  ceilings  "on  hog  prices,  as  adjusted,  would  likely  be 
affected  by  ..parity.  As  of  mid- September  there  had  been  virtually  no  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  of  beef  oattle  and  lambs  over  the  highest  May  24-June  24 
prices,  and  a  moderate  increase  in  prices  of  veal  calves.  Hog  prices  rose 
more,  but  the  gain  was  largely  seasonal.  Consequently,  the  maximum  possi- 
.  ble  cutbacks  as  of  mid-September  would  be  small.  Any  sizable  increases  in 
prices  over .. the  level  prevailing  in  mid- September  would  probably  put  them 
in  the  range  of  authority  for  control. 

The  data  in  table  2  are  illustrative,  and  will  not  be  entirely 
applicable  to  the  future,  if  parity  prices  should  themselves  change  sub¬ 
stantially. 

.  * 

There  has  been  no  indication  of  when  or  how  the  authority .  for  price 
controls  will  be  applied®  The  President  announced  oh  September  9  that 
...widespread  controls  were  hot  due  soon. 


Table  2;-  Illustrative  data  relative  to  limitations  to  price  controls  on 
meat  animals  contained  in  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  .* 


Calculated  without  regard  to  differentials  for  grade,  locati on  or  season 
Class  :  Percent  of*  parity  :  Applicable  :  Percent  of  parity 

price  received  by  :  provision  :  price  received  by 

farmers,  June  15,  :  as  to,  lowest  : farmers ,  August  15, 

1950  ,l/  _ .  rpossible  ceilings  2/:  _  1950 


of 

meat 
animal  s 


Beef  cattle 
Veal  calves 
Lambs 
Hogs 


Percent 

137 

134 

130 

93 


Highest  May  24- 
June  24  price 
do. 

.  do. 

Probably  parity  3/ 


Perc  ent 

138 

139 
129 

4/111 


1 /  June  15.  is  only  date  for  which'  farmer  s'1  prices  are  available  in  the 
May  24-June  24  period,  zj  This  indication  holds  true  only  so  long  as  cal¬ 
culated  parity  prices . do  qiot  change  materially.  3 /  Provision  as  to  parity 
as. a  minimum  ceiling  for  hog  prices  would  be  affected  by  seasonal  adjust¬ 
ments.  4/  Seasonally  high  on  t] 
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Canada  to  Lift • Ban 
on  Pork  Shipments 

.  The-  Canadian  Government  has  announced  that  import, and  export  re- 
s-trictions,  on  pork  and  pork  products  to  and  from  Canada  '  will  soon  be 
•p1  u  *  7  e  emen^  indicates  that  the  prohibition  on  imoorts  of 

Preserved  bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  and  othsr  pork  products 
1X1  be  lifted  December .-31.  Canadian  officials  have  indicated  also  that 
as  soon  a|  the  British  bacon  contract  is  filled,-  the  ban  on,  exports  as 

^re  imports,  will,  be  removed#  It  is  possible  that  this  contract  will 

be  filled  .early  in  December. 

•  ‘f  * 

The  lifting  of  these  embargoes  would  place  all  trading  in  livestock 
an  . mea  etween  Canada  and  the  United  Spates  on  a  prewar  basis  since  in 
august  1940  Canada  removed  controls  on  exports  of  almost  all  other  classes 
ot  meat  and  slaughter  animals.  In  the  absence  of  further  controls,  trad- 
ln  livestock  and  meats  will  depend  largely  on  the  relative  price 
differentials  between  the  two  countries,  as  affected  by  import  duties  and 
quotas  of  the  United  States.  ■  ' 

Trading  in  pork  between  the  United, States  and  Canada  has  usually 
een  small.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  averaged  21.0  mil- 

ion  pounds,  product  weight,  annually  in  1937-41,  and  imports  from  Canada 
were  8.4  million  pounds. 


LOCKER  AMD  HOME  FREEZERS  AS  FACTORS  III  SEASONALITY  OF  DEMAND  FOR  MEAT 

•  -*.•  *  I  .  ’  ,%  , 

The  short-run  demand  for  cuts  of  fresh  meat  at  retail  is  affected 
4-?  p  quantity  of  meat  put  into  consumers*  cold  storage.  In,  recent  years 
e  facilities  available  to  consumers  have,  increased. greatly.  The  number, 
of  refrigerators  in  homes  is  steadily  increasing.  Deep  freeze  units  are 
becoming  more  popular,  and.frozen  food  lockers, -which  first  came  into 
road  acceptance  in  the  1930* s,  continue  in  widespread  use.  The  number  of 
consumers  who  can  hold  fresh  meat  after  slaughter  or  retail  purchase  is  ' 
now  sufficiently  large  to  influence  week-to-week  or  seasonal  demand  for  meat. 


n  1 2Sr®  ®re  over  30  refrigerators  in  use  in  American  homes,  l/ 

Over, half  of  the  refrigerators  produced  this  year  had  a. capacity  of  8  cubic 
feet  or  more.  Most  units  of  this  size  have  compartments, that  maintain 
temperatures  for  freezing  or  storage  of  frozen  foods.  Estimates  on  the 
number  of  deep- freeze  units  in  use  vary  from  2  l/4  to  3  million.  These 

00*  j1"?  ■'•nor®asinS  in  capacity,  as  this  year's  sales  include  many 
0  f  9  an  ^  cubic  feet  volume.  Zj  Additional  locker  plants  are  being 

although  at  a  decreasing  rate.  There  are  approximately 
million  lockers  available  in  freezer  locker  plants  throughout  the  ; 
country.  3/  These  individual  lockers'will  average  about  6  cubic  feet 
capacity.  The  combined  storage  space  of  these  storage  units  (refrigerators, 
deep- freeze  units,  and  lockers)  with  temperatures  low  enough  for  safe 
storage  of  meat  is  estimated  to  be  considerably  larger -than  the  volume  of 
reezer  space  used  for  meat  in  commercial  cold-storage  houses. 


j/.  Merchandising.  January  1950.  n.  Rfi „• 

y  ibid,  p,  87T - « —  T--  '  . 

3/  Report  of  L.  B.  Mann,  FCA,  before  National  Frozen  Food  Locker  Associ¬ 
ation,  September  1950. 
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Very  few  data  are  available  as  to  how  consumers  apportion  their 
cold-storage  space  among  various  foods,  or  how  often  they  restock  their 
space .  One  local  survey  reported  50  percent  of  the  content  of  home  free¬ 
zers  as  occupied  hy  meat,  and  indicated  that  probably  a  higher  percentage 
of  locker  space  is  so  used  l/.  For  both  lockers  and  deep-freezers,  the 
quantity  of  meat  held  may  vary  at  different  times  of  the  year  according 
to  the  supplies  of  meat  and  of  products  competing  for  space.  Substantial 
quantities  of  meat  may  be  kept  in  the  freezing  compartments  of  home  refri¬ 
gerators ,  but  the  quantities  on  hand  probably  do  not  vary  much  through  the 
year  since  they  are  restocked  frequently  by  small  purchases.  Cold-storage 
lockers  and  deep-freeze  units  are  more  important  than  refrigerators  from 
the  standpoint  of  seasonal  changes  in  demand  for  meat,  r 

The  full' effects  of  movements  to  or  from  cold  storage  units  is ^prob  ¬ 
ably  not  felt  at.  .the,  retail  level  since  farmers  rely  heavily  upon  their 
own  home  produced  supply  of  meat.  Approximately  two -thirds  of  the  freezer 
lockers  are  rented  by  farmers ,  but  probably  a  somewhat  smaller  proportion 
of  all  deep  freeze  units  is  on  farms..  •  ■■■.  •-  :  . 

If  consumers  use  somewhat  more  than  half  their  deep-freezer  and 
locker  space  for.  meat,  they,  may  .have,  room  for  1  billion,  pounds .  This  would 
be  about  50  percent  more  than,  the  meat  and  meat  products  in  commercial  cold- 
storage  houses  on  July  1  this  year.  In  comparison  with  the  5  to  6  billion; 
pounds  of  meat  consumers  use  each  quarter,  the  volume  of  home  storage  is 
substantial.  Home  freezers  and  lockers,  like  any  other  storage,  can  be  a 
source  of  stability  or  instability  in  weekly  or  seasonal  demand  and  prices, 
depending  on  how  they  are  used.  If  buying  for  them  is  done  in  weeks  or  in 
seasons  of  large  supplies  and  low  prices,  they  will  have  an  affect  of 
smoothing  out  the  weekly  or  seasonal  price  changes.  If  buying  is  done  less 
judiciously,  variations  can  be  accentuated,..,  ■  1 

There  is  some  evidence  that  meat  prices . this  summer  were,  influenced 
by  movements  to  and  from  home  storage.  Undoubtedly,  those  who  bought,  in 
late  June  and  eafly  July  when  meat  supplies  were  seasonally  low  contributed 
to  a  stronger  demand  than  usual.  Later  this  summer  many  .of  these  buyers 
*  were  drawing  on  reserves  and  thus  were  not  in  the  current  market  on  the 
same  scale  as. they  otherwise  would  have  been.  .Also,  they  will  buy  less 
meat  this  fall  than  they  would  have  bought. had  they  waited  for  the  flush- 
supply  .season  to  restock  their  freezers  and  lockers. 

LOCATION  OF  FEDERALLY  INSPECTED  AND  OTHER  COMMERCIAL  SLAUGHTERING'  PLANTS 
•  -  AND  RECENT  TRENDS  IN  SLAUGHTER  VOLUME  '  ..  •  v 

Livestock  are  slaughtered  at  a  wide  range  of  locations  and  i-n  a  » 
broad  variety  of  establishments..  Large  numbers,  especially  of  hogs,  are 
killed  and  dressed  on  farms.  Commercial  slaughter,  which  is:  all'  slaughter 
other  than  on  farms,  is  made  up  of  three  different  types  of  operation: 

.(l)  wholesale-,  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection;  (2)  wholesale  slaughter 
not  under  Federal  inspection;  (3)  retail  slaughter. 


l/  The  Relation  Between  Locker  Plants  and  Home  Freezers  in  the  Distribution . 
of  Frozen  Foods  in  Arizona..  PMA>  USDA.,  June  1950*  -  ;  "  - 
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In  Hay  this  year  there  were  441  wholesale  establishments  under 
Federal  inspection  (not  counting  the  18  inspected  slaughterers  of  horses) 
and  725  wholesale  plants  not  under  Federal  inspection.  There  were  more 
than  2,000  "local”  slaughterers,  who,  together  with  the  several  thousand 
butchers,  make  up  retail  slaughter. 

The  725  non- federally- inspected  wholesale  plants  generally  each 
slaughter  2  million  or  more  pounds  live  weight  per  year.  Local  slaughter¬ 
ers  are  regarded  as  those  handling  less  than  2  million  but  more  than 
300,000  pounds  live  weight  annually.  Small  establishments  slaughtering 
less  than  300,000  pounds  are  termed  butchers. 

Although  non-f ederally- inspected  wholesale  plants  and  local  plants 
do  not  receive  Federal  inspection,  many  of  them  operate  under  State  or 
municipal  health  inspection. 

The  location  of  wholesale  and  local  slaughterers  as  of  May  1950  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  charts.  The  first  chart  identifies  by  cities 
the  441  plants  receiving  Federal  inspection.  The  second  shows  the  geo¬ 
graphic  position  of  all  wholesale  establishments,  those  under  Federal 
inspection  being  indicated  by  a  solid  dot  and  those  not  under  Federal 
inspection  by  an  open  circle.  The  third  chart  spots  the  local  slaughter¬ 
ers — those  not  under  Federal  inspection  which  are  smaller  than  whole sale 
slaughterers  but  larger  than  butchers. 

The  441  plants  now  receiving  Federal  inspection  is  the  smallest 
number  since  1943.  The  number  under  Federal  inspection  increased  during 
the  war  to  a.  peak  in  1945*  and  1946  and  has  decreased  since  (table  3). 

Table  3.—  Number  of  establishments  conducting  slaughter  under 

Federal  inspection,  June  30,  1940-50 


Year 

« 

Number 

1940 

305 

-  1941 

304 

1942 

i 

•  299 

1943 

422 

1944 

475 

1945 

541 

■"1946 

545 

•  1947-  •  '  •  ' 

460 

1948  ■ 

481 

1949  •,  '.*• 

459 

'  1950  -  :  - 

441 

T/  Excludes  slaughterers  of  horses. 

Compiled  by  Livestock  Branch,  PM  from  records  of  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
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Expansion  of  the  Federal  meat  inspection  service  during  the  war  was 
stimulated  by  several  wartime  regulations.  The .  Fulmer  Act  or.  June 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to. -pro. vide  meat  inspection  during 
the  wax  emergency  to  meat  packing  plants  not  (then  receiving  ins  pec  ion  u 
nncr'  ’  fin/raire  in  interstate  commerce  in  meats.  A  lar  Food  Aaminis  ra 


desiring  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce  in  meats.  A  War  Food . Adminis  ra 
tion  Order  of  1944  extended  inspection  on  cattle  slaughter.  Many  plants 

were  grant e,d.; full  or  limited  inspection  under  these  authorities- 

**•*.* 


Augmented  by  the  additional  plants  under  inspection  and  favore  '  y 
certain  .ra®irements  calling  for  inspected  meat.  Federal  inspected  s  aug  er 
became  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  commercial;,  total*  Cattle  .s  aug  er 
under  inspection  reached  73*5  percent  of  the  commercial  total  in  1944.  ,  or 
hogs,  the  .percent  under  inspection  that  year  was  81*7.  Peaks  were  ess  evi¬ 
dent  for  calves  and  lambs  (table  ,4). 


Events  of  the  latter  price- control  period  led  to  an  increase  in  e 
percentage  of  commercial  slaughter  that  was  done  by  the  smaller,  ^on- 
federally- inspected  slaughterers ,  and  ,to  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
percentage  under  Federal  inspection*.  cThe  percentage  of  cattle  slaugh  er 
under  inspection  slipped  to  60  percent  in  1946,  and  the  percentage  o  log 
slaughter  was  down  to  70  and  71  percent  in  1945  and  1946* 


In  1947  the  relative  importance  of  federally  inspected  slaughter  in¬ 
creased  markedly*  The  increase  came  about  as  conditions  of  marketing  and 
distribution  returned  more  nearly  to  their  prewar  character*.  Since  1947, 
there  has  been  a  more  gradual  uptrend  in  the  part  of  commercial  slaughter 
carried  on  by  federally  inspected  slaughterers*  The  uptrend,  occurred 
despite  fewer  plants  under  Federal  inspection,  and  despite  an  extended 
packing-house  strike  in  1948  that  gave  a  temporary  advantage  to  the  smaller 
non- ins ooc ted  firms.  In  1949,  the-  percentage  of  commercial  slaughter  under 
Federal**  inspection  was  up  to  73  1/2  percent  for  cattle  and  83  percent  for  hogs 


.....  — -  in  the  first  half  of  1950/  inspected 'and"  non-inspected  commercial 

slaughter  held  about  their  1.949  standing  relative  to  each  other.  It  appears, 
though,  that  during  the  sprijng  and  summer  period  of  increasing  demand  tor 
meat,  no n-dnspected-s laughter ers '  gained  some  advantage  as  compared  with  the 
previous  summer.  In  July,  the  percentage  of  slaughter  that  was  conducted 
in  non-inspected  plants  was  larger  than  in  July  1949  for  all  species  of  meat 
animals  except  sheep. 


Greater  use  of  cold-storage  lockers  and  home  freezers  may  give  a  small 
stimulus  to  non-inspected  slaughterers,  especially  local  slaughterers  and 
butchers.  Certain  other  factors,  such  as  any  increases  in  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  of  brand-name  meats,  sped  by  national  advertising,  wDuld  seem  to  favor 
the  larger,  inspected  packers.  Because  of  these  and  other  factors,  and  with 
conditions  in  the  new  defens.e  period  not  clear,  there  is  no  certain  indi¬ 
cation  of  future  trends  in  the  relative  position  of  federally  inspected  and 
non-inspected  slaughterers.  . 
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Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime 
Good 
Medium 
Cormon 

All  grades . . . ? . 

'Omaha,  all  grades . • . • 

vSioux  City,  all  grades . v*. . . 

Cows,  Chicago 

Good  . . . . 

Coiranon . . . . . •••*, . 

Canner  and  Cutter  . . . 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  .  • . . 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers, . Kansas  City  .... 
Price  received  by  farmers 
Beef  cattle 

Veal  calves  . . * . . 


Hogs- 

Barrows  and  gilts 

Chicago  , 

160-180  pounds . . . . 

180-200  pounds . . . ...... 

200-220  pounds . . .  • . .  • .... . 

:  220-240  pounds  . . . 

240-270  pounds . i . . 

270-300  pounds . . 

All  weights  . . . 

Seven  markets  . . 

Sows,  Chicago  . . . . 

Price  received  by  farmers. . . 

Hog-corn  prioe  ratio  hj 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts 

Price  received  by  fanners,  all 'hogs 


Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 

£rice  received  by  farmers . 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  . 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choice,  Omaha 

Price  received  by  farmers . .  •  ..!..... 


All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100) . . 


pounds 

26.92 

32.54 

28.01 

:  -31. 63" 

31.37 

do. 

25.00 

28.76 

26‘.  50 

•  30.62 

29.97 

do. 

22.89 

26.20 

23.06 

;  28.68 

28.02  * 

do. 

20.26 

22.99 

18.20 

24.16 

23.51  j 

do. 

24.80 

28.  Of 

26.28 

30.67 

30.09  ( 

do.  :  23.78 

26.71 

25.18 

29.46 

29.10  ’ 

do. 

23.64 

26.91 

25.36 

29.74 

29.16  . 

do. 

19.34 

*  i 

21.37 

17.95 

■  23.63 

23.07 

do. 

16.01 

18.39 

1*.31 

20.43 

20.11 

do. 

14.94 

15.92 

13.28 

18.07 

17.72  , 

do. 

27.83 

3d.  31 

2^.96 

30.10 

31.84  . 

do. 

22.33 

25.90 

20.06 

•  27.48 

26.90 

a  * 

1 

do.  j  20.28 

22,26 

19.40 

24.50 

*  » 

24,10  ‘ 

do. 

:  23.52 

25,32 

22.00 

26.70 

27;40 

do. 

20.67 

18.78- 

20.  54 

23.16 

22,76 

do. 

20.98 

19.34 

21.48 

,24.09 

23.90 

do . 

20.99 

19.46 

21.91 

24.22 

24.32 

do. 

20.74 

19.32 

21.95 

24.04 

24. 33 

do. 

20.26 

18.95; 

21.73 

23.39 

24.08 

do. 

19,56 

18.42 

21.16 

22.39 

23.35 

do.  :  20.14 

18.90 

21.41 

-23.55 

23.86 

do. 

20.01 

18.88 

21.32 

23.50 

23.89 

do. 

16.51 

16.02  . 

17.86 

;l8.9t 

!  20.32  . 

do. 

18.99 

17.85 

19.40 

;21.50 

? 

21.60 

do. 

14.9 

13.2 

16.4 

15.1 

15.6 

do.  :  15,8 

• 

e 

: 

: 

do.  r  11.13 

13.8 

16.4 

14.9 

15.0 

11.65 

8.90 

9.32 

11.31 

do. 

9.73 

10.57 

8,78 

10.40 

10.90 

do. 

26.62 

26.38  i 

23.79 

27.37 

27.21 

do. 

^22.66 

7/25.69  , 

22.66 

— 

27.42 

do. 

23.36 

23.85  j 

21.20 

24.60 

24.90 

319 

330 

310 

* 

1371 

369 

Dollars  per: 
100  pounds  : 
do.  : 


Dollars 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cents 
per  pound 
do. 
do. 


I  .  '  .  • 

Meat  j 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Good,  500-600  pounds 
Lamb  carcass.  Good,  30-40  pounds  , ...... 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 

.72,84  pounds  fresh  . ....... 

Average  per  100  pounds  ...... i ..... • 

71,32  pounds  fresh'  and  oured  ......... 

Average  per  100  pounds 
Retail,  United  States  average  ; 

Beef,  Good  grade  . . . . 

Lamb  . . . . 

Poric,  including  lard . . 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1926*100)  . . . 

1/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1950. 

2/  Cutter  and  Common. 

%/  Average  for  pricps.of  Cutter  and  Common^  and  of  Canner  (Low  Cutter ). 

T/  Chicago,  St.  Iouis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 

2J  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

6/  Price  for  August  only.  •  *•;  ' 

7/  Average  of  prioes  for  January,  February,  Maroh  and  August. 

8/  Average  of  prioes  of  45-50  lb.  lamb  for  all  months  except  January,  July  and  August. 


40.62 

51.40 

21.99 
30. 19 
25.43 
36.66 

65.6 
69.0 

41.6 

224 

229 


45,61 

8/51.05 

20.24 

27.79 

23.35 

32.74 

71.6 

68.7 
39.4 

230.9 
236.7 


43.95 

49.20 

23.06 

31.66 
26.86 

37.66 

67.8 

69.4 

43.2 

224.4 

237.3 


49.50 

53,88, 

24. 31 
33.37 
27.62 
38.73 

77.9 
73.0  . 
43.7 

260.1 

259.0 


48.10 

61.60 

24.57 

33.73 

27.80 

38.98 

77.8 

70.7 

46.0 

258.3 

.2.  eSLaJBL 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


Item 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  ( 1935- 39« 100 ) 


Ohit 


January- Augr^-fr 


1949 


1950 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  : 

8  Com  Belt  States  .  i  QOO 

Cattle  and  calves  . :  head 

Sheep  and  lambs  . (j0# 

: 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 

Number  slaughtered  :  » 

Cattle  *•••••••••••••••••••»••«•••,{  do* 

Calves  . do! 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . •  do. 

Hogs  . do. 

Percentage  sows . ...i  Per  cent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle  •••••••. . •••••••...,: Pounds 

Calves  . . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . «.....:  do. 

Hogs . do. 

Average  production  • 

Beef,  per  head . . . .  do. 

Veal,  per  head . . . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head . do. 

Pork,  per  head  ZJ . ....:  do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  do. 

Lard,  per  head  . . do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  ..:  do. 
Total  production  :Million 

Beef  jpounds 

Veal  •••••.. do. 

Lamb  and  mu-1  ton  ••••••••, . ^  •  do. 

Pork  2/ . do. 

Lard  do. 


130 


132 


1949 
August 


134 


July 


119 


1,172 

j  1,128 
: 


1,195 

1,257 


384 

335 


152 

153, 


1950 


August  :  Sept. 


134 


239 

355 


8,660 

4,235 

8,477 

3,896 

1,232 

549 

1,070 

443 

1,184 

484 

7,666 

7,709 

1,126 

960 

1,076 

31,713 

34,804 

3,417 

3,314 

3,626 

17 

17 

34 

38 

31 

982 

985 

961 

973 

974 

195 

199 

243 

226 

241 

94 

97 

92 

91 

93 

255 

249 

262 

278 

259 

542 

$42 

524 

535 

536 

110 

111 

136 

127 

135 

44 

46 

43 

44 

44 

143 

139 

147 

156 

144 

56 

56 

56 

56 

55 

38 

37 

38 

40 

38 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

4,666 

4,  575 

642 

570 

632 

461 

431 

74 

56 

65 

337 

355 

48 

42 

47 

4,517 

4,830 

500 

515 

519 

1,210 

1,273 

128 

133 

136 

Total  commercial  slaughter  zj 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle . . . 

• 

• 

*i,doo 

1  7n  a 

1,672 

Calves . . . . . .  . 

|  %  y  tt 

7  1  cn 

1,474 

--- 

Sheep  and  lambs  .  . . . . 

l  ,  lOU 

Q  AMO 

930 

767 

- — 

Hogs  . . 

O  ,  ft  l  c 
.70  A< 70 

•m  •mmm 

1,254 

1,062 

- — 

Total  production 

Beef 

Million 

*jC  (  C 

6,081 
*70  7 

4,171 

4,022 

\ 

— - 

Veal  . . t. 

835 

754 

mm  mm  mm 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . 

lOO 

•*7  1 

123 

97 

mm  mm  mm 

Pork  2/  . 

Lard  . . . . . 

o  (  1 

5,401 

1  1C  c 

— 

54 

598 

46 

607 

::: 

: 

• 

• 

1,000 

145 

152 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 
Beef . . . 

68 

veal . . .  rr* 

■ 

mmmmmm 

60 

61 

L&irib  and  mutton  . . t. 

— 

7 

7 

6 

Pork . . 

“““ 

7 

7 

6 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/  . 

>■/  Annual  nfi  T.n f1  nr* mn  e+-  .aria.  v.ii'KT 

. . . .  •  do . 

— — 

--- 

367 

469 

394 

***i*i^v%x  unua.  Jl 

zl  Excludes  lard. 

\/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products, 
■>ifals,  in  addition  to  ihe  four  meats  listed. 


ippendix  to 


uation,  February  1950. 


72 

7 

6 

299 

A£Z. 


canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 


1  ‘  ! 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 
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Another  big  feed  supply — and  prospects  for 
another  moderate  increase  in  production  of  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products — is  the  situation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1950-51  feeding  year. 
The  1950  crops  of  feed  grains  were  large, 
little  more  grain  than  last  year  has  been  carried 
over  in  farm  and  Government  Stocks.  With 


growing  numbers  of  cattle  on  farms  and  of  hogs 
raised,  .and  with  demand  very  strong,  livestock 
production  may  increase  enough  next  year  to 
utilize  all  the  1950  crops  and  result  in  some  re¬ 
duction  in  the  big  carryover.  It  would  be  the 
third  successive  increase  in  aggregate  live¬ 
stock  production. 
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THE  LIVES!  0  C  K  a  N  D  MEAT  S  IT  U  A  T.I  0,  N 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board, ‘October  18,  1950 
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SUMMARY 


Meat  production  is  expectedwto.,  increase  next  year*  The  increase- 
iray  be  a  libtle  greater  than  the  average  of  the  past  three  years*  ..Pro-*?  p* 
dubtion  in  1951  will  be  sufficient  .to  supply  somev/hat  larger  military  re-.-, 
quirements  rand.  also  provide  for  a  civilian  consumption  of  about  3  pounds 
more  per  capita ; than  the  1 45  pounds  expepted  to  be  consumed  in  1950. 

.  ^.'V.  .A* 

Practically  all  the  increase  in  meat  production  next  year  will  be 
m  beef  and  pork# . 'Little  change  is  likely  in  production  of  veal  or  of. 
lamb  and  mutton#  -jof 

1  ',1\  ‘  .  '  /  .  .......  r  1  • 

...  Present  uptrends  in  numbers  of  hogs  and  cattle]  the  ample  feed  sup - 
ply/  and  the  .strong  -, demand  for  meat  in  prospect  all  point  .to  ari  increase  in 
meat  production  next  year.  The  yearly  pig  crops  have  grown  from  83  million 
head  in  1945. to  approximately  99  million  in  1950.  The  spring  drop, in ,1951  ■ 
may  continue  the  .  upward  trend  and  may  be  about  5  percent  larger  than  the  '. 
1950^ spring  crop.  Slaughter  weights  of  hogs  this  fall  are  a  few  pounds  ; 
heavier  than  last  fell  and  slightly  heavier  weights  may  continue  in  1951. 

4  *  i  *  *  *  .  ^  : '  , 

Lumbers  ot  ca Uj.e  and  calves  on  f&rms,  after  increasing  slightly  in 
1946*,  showed  a  gain,  of  2.0  million  head  in  1949  and  a  somewhat  larger  in— ; 
creese  is  probably  being  made  in  1950#.  The  increase  in  beef  production 
expected  next  veer  would  be- the  first  significant . increase  in  cattle 
slaughtered  resulting  from  the  present  upswing  in  numbers,  on  farms.  .  . 

••  Feed' “supplied  are  ample.  *-Tha  supply  of'" concentrated  for  the  .1950- 
51  feeding  year  is  nearly  as  large  as  in  the  year  'just  completed.  The  1950 
crop  o.l  feed  grains-. is  a  little  smaller  than  the  1949  crop,  but  the  storage 
carry-over  Of  these  grains  ..is  a.  little:  larger  than  last. year#-  Supplies  of 
byproduct  feoas  are.,  not  exp.ec.ted  to  be  much  different  from  last  year.  The 
supply  of  hay 'is  very  larg9.  The  1950  crop  is  the  second  largest  ever  cut^ 
and  the  total  supply ^per  roughage  consuming  animal  unit -is  record  high# 

The  l-5p  corn  .crop  is  260  million  bushels  below  last  yearf  s  crop  and 
the  qualify  is.  not  as.  good  as  lest  year.  ;  Some  corn  mil*  probably  be  with-  ? 
dravm  from  storage  stocks  of  both  "free"  corn  and  repealed  old  corn  tp  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  increased  livestock  production  this  coming  year.  Although  the 
price  must  reach  or  exceed  the 'loan  rate  , in  order  to  draw  appreciable . sup¬ 
plies  t  rom  s  torage,  feed  costs  probably  will  not  be  unfavorable  for  live-*, 
stock  production.  4  '  *  •  .  .  .  _  .  \  * 

i  -  •  • 

Few  defense  activities  will  probably  bring  larger  consumer  incomes 
and  stronger  demand  for  meat  next  year*.:  But  prices  of  meat  animals  may  b© 
only  mo derat^ly'hjtgh e r . than  in  1950,  since  the  larger  production  in  pros¬ 
pect  will  be  an  offsetting  influence.  Prices  of  all  classes  of  meat  • 

animals  are  likely  to  be  higher.  Any  substantial  rise  would  put  meat 
animal  prices  m  thfb  range  subject  to  control.  Minimum  control  levels  are 
generally  near  the  actual  prices  of  October  this  year# 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  MEAT  IN  1951 

.  . .  *  ,  *  -  -  ,  f  +  *  ■ 

Production  of  meat  in  1951  is  expected  to  be  3  to  5  percent  larger 
than  in  1950.  Increases  are  quite  likely  for  both  beef  and  pork,  but  less 
so  for  veal.  The  larger  supply  of  meat  will  provide  for  larger  military 
requirements  and  will  probably  also  allow  for  a  small  per  capita  increase 
for  the  civilian  population. 

-  j  V  .  'V  I 

Larger  meat  production  next  year  is  made  possible  by  the  recent  ex¬ 
pansion  in  numbers  of  hogs  and  oattle  on  farms  and  by  ample  feed  supplies; 
and  is  encouraged  by  the  stepped-up  demand  for  meat  that  began  last  spring 
and  which  is  expected  to  continue  in  1951*  Production  may  increase  a 
little  more  next  year  than  in  each  of  the  last  two  years. 

'  •  '  ■  .  ;  \  '  ,  f-*'  I  '  •*..  '  ,v  ■  -•  ' 

•  if  '  ’  /  *1  •  ^  *i  ?  v  *  ''  *  •  •'*!..  ;  .  f  •  v  \  :  V*  -  ,  ' 

An  increase  in  production  in  1951  would  follow  the  gradual  uptrend 
of  the  past  few  years.  Since  early  in  1948,  production  has  -  increased  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  the  population,  with  the  result  that  average  con¬ 
sumption  per  person  has  been  nearly  steady  except  for  seasonal  variations. 
Annual  consumption  has  held  at  around  145  pounds  per  person  (tables  1,  2). 

Production  of  pork  may  be  up  5  to  7  percent  next  year.  The  recent 
increase  in  the  demand  for  meat  will  have  more  effect  on  production  of 
pork  than  of  other  meats,  showing  up  both  in  larger  pig  crops  and  in 
heavier  average  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  in  1951.  The  spring  pig  crop 
this  year  was  3  percent  above  the  previous  spring  crop,  and  the  1950  fall 
crop  according  to  June  L  intentions  may  be  5  percent  larger  than  last  fall. 
Next '  spring *  s  crop  may  show  an  increase  of  a  round  5  percent. 


Table  1.-  Total  meat  production  by  kind  and  civilian  consumption  per 


person.  United 

States 

9 

1937-41 

average, 

,  *  \ 

by  years 

1942-51 

. 

Meat 

production  1/ 

: Civilian 

consumption 

Year 

* 

■  • 

• 

Beef  : 

• 

• 

Veal 

• 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

:  Pork ’  : 
:  excl.  : 
:  lard  : 

• 

• 

X 

Total  : 

• 

•* 

Total 

Per 

]  capita .  , 

• 

Mil.  lb.  1' 

5il.lt>. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

nounds 

1937-41 

av. 

7,195 

\ 

1,022 

884 

8,573  : 

17,674 

,  17,599 

:  133.8 

1942 

8,843 

1,151 

1,042 

10,876 

21,912 

18,451 

, 139,5 

1943 

.  8,571 

1,167 

1,104 

13,640 

24,482 

18,921 

146.0 

1944 

9,112 

1,738 

1,024 

13,304 

25,178  • 

19,827 

153.5 

1945 

10,275 

1,661 

1,054 

10,697 

23,687 

18,737 

144. 4 

1946 

9,373 

1,440 

970 

11,173 

22,956 

21,367 

153.4 

1947 

10,428 

1,599 

802 

10,601 

23,430 

22,236 

155.0 

1948 

• 

•9,079 

1,412 

750 

10,205 

21,446 

21,258 

145.4  -  • 

1949 

9,448 

1,322 

607 

10,333 

21,710 

21,381 

‘  143.9 

1950  2/ 

9,580 

1,293 

608 

10,939 

22,420 

21,960 

145.1 

1951  3/ 

9,800 

1,300 

570 

4 

11,700 

23,370 

- - 

■  147.9 

\J  Carcass  weight  equivalent  of  meat  produced  from  total  United  States 
slaughter. 

2 /  Partly  forecast. 

3/  Forecast. 


XV  _  ~~  production  may  b©  a  little  larger  in  195b  than  in  1950*.  For 

incr  bn+  -pV°  °r  ir39  years  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  has  been Vine reas- 
lqfj  .ne  nUm' er  slaughtered  each  year  has  been  nearly  constant;  '''  In 

realized.  in°reaSe  “  slaught'3r  -  Probably  a  rather  small' one may  be 

Calf  slauShter*  which  has  declined  for  several  years  as  cattle 
^0re  ®xt'anded»  may  not  have  reached  its  low  point  in  1950.  Next 

equal  to  thft-  of ’lS.th6  qUantlty  of  v^al  produced,  is  likely  to  be  about 

small  nK!!  of  ISSt  “*  5Hd±on,  already  at  a  record  low,  will  continue 
.  y  *  ~hls  possible  that  production  of  these  two  meats  in  1951 

BroBortil^nf”?11^1*  +IlSn  vn  1 9 b0>  **  sh«®P®en  withhold  an  unusually  large 
proportion  of  lambs  to  rebuild  flooks.  ^ 

'  ■  f  j  ._  :  I’,.;. 

Table  2.-  Meat  production  by  class  of  slaughter,  and  meat  consumption, 

■  ,  by  quarter- years,  1948-50  * 


_  *-■  *  -  ••  '  •*» *.  „..  i  J  .v  'y  >  .  *  *  •  • 

»■  -  * f 

• 

Production 

:  Cons  umpt ion 

Commercial  ;  .  ' 

• 

• 

•N.  ♦ 

* 

Period  : 

-.Federally 

.inspected 

jOoher  :  V  ‘  . 

: whole- :  :  ...... 

j  sale  :  Total  :  x*arrrl  .  Potal 

:  and  :  :  ’  '  . 

• 

•  *. 

;  Total 
♦ 

»•  *•  ..  .  . 

• 

* 

• 

♦ 

:  Per 

: person 

• 

*  * 

• 

:retail:  •  .  . 

• 

♦ 

♦ 

:  mil* lb* 

xil.io.  Mil.  lb.  Mil,  lb.  -  iAi.lVT 

Mil. lb 

.  Pounds 

m 

1948  ■  i 

'  '  •**!  ,  ,  •  *  •  /  i  'V*  /  /  ' W  •  *  v  ’•}  •'*.£*-  >•  r  .  *•'  •••*  •’f‘  i.  •  ' 

■ 

Jan.-Mar.  :  3,757 

Apr.- June.  :  3,426 

July- Sept,  s  3,240 

Oct.. -Deo.  :  4,293 

Year  t  14,721 

• 

1,244  5,001 

1,187  4,613  - 

1,018  4,258  — -  _ 

1,133  5,431 

4,582  19,303  2,143  '21,446 

'  5,539 
5,220 
4,08? 
5,616 
21,253 

38.1 
35.7 
33.4 

38.2 
145.4 

1949  .  j 

..."  * 

Jan.-Mar,  s:  3,962 

■  Apr, -June  :  3,530 

.  .  July*  Sept,  j  3,707 
Oet.  -Dec.  :  4,383 

Year  j  15,632 

r  ’■  1  v  ■  , " 

'  •  «*  '  ■  *>*  ’  . 

•v  \\  \  v* 

f 

•  •  '  *V  •  -J  -  *V  •- 

1,058  5,020  _ 

957  4,537  _  _ 

997  4,704 

1,070  5,453  —  M  ___  ■ 
4,082  19,714  1,996  21,710 

’  ■  '•••-  i  ■  * 

5,477 
5,177- 
5,145- 
v  5,582* 

'  '21,581 

37.1 

34.9 

34.6 

37.3 

143.9 

1950.  i 

- 

* 

r 

Jan.-Mar,  :  4,009 

Apr. -June  :  3,741 

July- Sept„JL/:  3,317 
Oet.  -Deo.l/:  4,672 
Year  ■  1 /:  16,239  . 

1/  Partly  forecast. 

1,063  _  5,072 

996  4,737 

1,001  4,818 

1,139  5,811  - 

4,199  20,430:-.'  - -  22,420 

5,619: 

5,338 

5,170' 

5,833 

21,960 

37.4 

35.3 
34.1 

38.3 
145.1 

•J  V 
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Greater.  Increase  Than ' 

.  ' Indicated  Possible  in 

1951  Meat  Supply  —  *  •  * 

More  meat  than  now  indicated  to  be  in  prospect  could  be  produced  in 
1951  if  emergency  requirements  should  necessitate  it*  Reserve  supplies  of* 
feed  could  be  utilized  for  the  purpose,  if  additional  feeding  were  en-^ 
couraged.  by- exceptionally,  favorable  market  trends  or  by  special  incentives 
such  as  those  developed  in  the  early  194Q»s.  A  production  increase  would- 
be  most  feasible  for  hogs.  This' is  true  not  only  because  hog  numbers,  can 
be  expanded  faster  than  can  other  kinds  of  meat  animals,  but  also  because 
slaughter  weight s:  of  hogs  could  be  increased  relatively  more  than  weights 
of  cattle  or  lambs.  "/_'•■  .  .  • 


Average  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  have  been  declining  for  several 
vears  (table  5).  An  increase  of  several  pounds  in  1951  would  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  total  pork  production,*  .  However,  feeding  to  heavier  weights  does 
not  give  proportionally  larger  returns  because,  a; large  proportion  of  the 
increase  obtained  would  be  fat  cuts  and  lard  which. a re  much  less  valuable 
products-  than  lean  pork*  . 


A  large  increase  in  the  supply  of  beef  could  be  achieved  in  1951 
only  by-  substantially  increasing  the  slaughter  of  cattle  that  otherwise 
would  be  available  for  slaughter  in  later  years.  Further  increases  in 
slaughter  weights  from  the  current,  high  levels  do ;  not  seem  likely# 


Unusual  weather  conditions  could  affect  the  supply  of  meat  in  1951* 
A  severe  drought,  although  not  expected,  would  tend  to  force  liquidation 
of  herds  and  thus  increase  substantially  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves 


slaughtered  and  the  quantity- of  beef  and  veal  produced. .  ’ Unusually  favor¬ 
able  weather,  could  result  in  more  cattle  being. held  on  farms  and  randies 
and. fewer  slaughtered-than  is  now  anticipated.,  .  ■ 


•  Table  3#-  Average,  live  weight  per  head  for  meat  animals  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection,  1938-49  and  indicated  1950 


Yegr 

4  ' 

t  » 

Cattle 

»■  • 

►'  ,  ■  » 

>  • 

• 

-  :  Sheep 4 
* :  and 
- :  lambs  : 

f ' ’  .  <  • 

• 

:  Hogs 

♦ 

• 

All.  .  : 

cattle  : 

Steers  : 

-  »  w.  » 

Cows 
»  »« 

5  .Heifers 

• 

•  4  * 

:  Calves 

: 

Pounds 

Bounds 

-Hounds 

f 

, Pounds 

,  i Pounds 

. i  Pounds 

•  •  ■  'Pounds 

1938 

921 

.  .  %  . 

X 

189 

’85 

233 

1939 

943 

994 

191 

*86 

235  "■ 

1940 

'  .94Q  • 

-992 

«  «». 

191  > 

■  ■  -86  ■“ 

-•••  -232  1 

1941 

:96V 

1 ,010 

,  f 

1964 

-88  ' 

:  ”341 

1942 

.  95  4  ; 

1  ,.001 

\  \ 

. •  208  : 

89.  • 

•  -2.45  • 

1943 

955 

.  980 

Jr 

,  •  V  '  • 

207 

■91. 

-  254 

1944 

924  ;  . 

.954  . 

•*  ~9*32 

.767 

218 

•  89. 

*  244 

1945 

948 

978 

952 

798 

214 

94  .  . 

265,  ... 

’1946 

. 943  ~  " 

960 

953 

812 

199 

94 

255 

1947 

923 

937 

945 

802 

209 

94 

254 

1948 

*  945 

968 

948 

813 

209 

94 

253 

1949 

976 

994 

986 

827 

209 

94 

248 

1950 

983 

990 

1,003 

822 

212 

97 

246 

Compiled  from  data  of  Livestock  Branch,  PIvlA. 
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Foreign  Trade  and  Military 
Requirements  Will  Be 
Comparatively  Minor7 
Under  Peace 


--7.  - 


United  States  foreign  trade  in  meat  in  1949  and  1950  has  been  small 
in  relation  to  total  domestic  production.  Compared  with  the  oroduction 
is  year  at  about  c2,S00  million  pounds,  imports  will  be  around  300  mil- 
lion  pounds,  carcass  weight  equivalent,  and  exports  will  be  about  one-half 
t.iat  much.  Although  imports  may  be  expected  to  increase,  United  States 
foreign  trade  will  likely  be  comparatively  small  again  in  1851,  unless 
xarge  overseas  supply  programs  should  develop* 

...  Military  requirements  for  meat  in  the  last  few  years  have  been  about 
v  0  million  pounds  annually*  Larger  armed  forces  will  require  considerably 
more  meat  in  1951,  but  under  peacetime  conditions  the  increase  in  militarv 
requirements  next  year  will  be  less  than  the  increase  in  supply  available. 


Some  Upward  Pressure  on 
Prices  in  1951  "~ 


Prices  of  meat  and  meat  animals,  always’  responsive  to  changes  in 
consumer  incomes,  are  expected  to  be  higher  next  year  if  defense  expendi¬ 
tures  substantially  increase  consumer  disposable  incomes*  Whether  prices 
will  go  up  much  or  little  depends  on  the  effect  of  military  expenditures 
on  the  national  economy*  Assuming  no  serious  inflation,  prices  of  meat 
and  meat  animals  may  rise  only  moderately,  because  the  larger  meat  pro¬ 
duction  in  prospect  would  be  a  restraining  influence. 

Demand  for  Meat  Again  Above 


Normal  Relationship 


to 


Incomes 


Prices  o t  meats  and  meat  animals  sometimes  change  rapidly  because  .* 
of  a  shifting  relationship  of  demand  for  meat  to  total  consumer  incomes*, 
.nder  certain  kinds  of  inflationary  pressures,  the  retail  value  of  meat 
consumed  —  an  indicator  of  demand  —  rises  more  than  does  incomes*  This 

0X^er^enof  ~n  summer  of  1948  and  again  in  the  summer  of  1950*, 
Preliminary  data  indicate  that  the  retail  value  of  meat  consumed  in  the 

1950  VaS  8  P0roent  greater  than  in  the  same  quarter  of 
194^*  Disposable  personal  income  was  up  by  a  smaller  percentage.  In  1949 
the  retail  value  of  meat  was  down  to  the  prewar  average  relationship  to 
incomes,  but  in  most  of  1950  it  has  been  above  the  prewar  normal  (table  4). 

t  s,  »  ,  4 

There  are  several  reasons  why  consumers  alter  their  demand  for  meat 
relative  to  their  incomes  —  reasons  having  to  do  with  their  relative 
preferences  .when  their  incomes  change,  and  involving  the  various  pricing 
mechanisms  for  foods  and  for  industrial  products  and  investment  items* 

,  _  .  Under  conditions  likely  to  prevail  in  1951,  demand  for  meat  proba¬ 

bly  will  remain  high  relative  to  incomes.  As  noted  above,  it  is  likely  to 
be  strong  enough  that  prices  will  trend  higher  despite  larger  supplies. 
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Table  4.-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  compared  with  disposable 

personal  income,  by  years  1937-41,  1947*50 


Year  1 / 

:  ■ 

: 

.Average  t 

retail  : 

price  of  : 

'TcerEail  value  of  : 

meat  consumed  per  : 
person.  3/  s 

Disposable  personal 
income  per 
■ypQT&.crn  . 

:  Retail  ’ 
s  value  of 
smeat nor- 
:  cent age  of 
: disposable 
:  income  . 

meat  per  : 
.pound  -  : 

..  2/  : 

• 

# 

Value  : 

• 

• 

•  Index  : 

number  : 

1 9 35- 39- 100 j 

■  ■  r‘ 

9  N  •» 

Value 

••  limb-index 
■  i'::>  .number 
il9o 5-393 100 

. Cenbs 

dollars 

Percent 

Dol lar 

S  ••  ;  •  Percent 

Percent 

1937 

28.9 

31,30 

107.5 

•'  548 

107.5 

'  X  "  i 

5*7:  , 

1938  i 

25*5 

27o90 

.  .....  95.8 

501 

98  #3 

5.6 

1939 

24^6 

,  .  28.40 

.■  97,5 

533 

104i  6 

:  5.3 

1940 

22  #9 

28.40 

97.6 

570 

111.8 

5.0 

1941 

26  g  8  •  • 

33.30 

.114*4 

686 

134*5  ; 

4.9  ... 

1947 

56.2 

75.34 

258.9  ' 

1,170 

229*4 

*6.4 

1948 

62.6 

78.88 

271.1 

1,270 

250.6 

6.2'  ‘ 

1949 

56.8 

70.74 

243.1 

1,249 

244.9  •  • 

r  -5.7..  y- 

1950  4/ 

56.9 

73.16 

251 

1,292 

253 

— •  v« 

■  5.7  ’ 

•'*  hw 

Fil^a^IM««^MMw«*>*NM*«**M«******ia*Ma*,***n,*4*ll*a**  1 1  w  I II  I  mum  m  I  "W II  mn  %—  #^.w»  <-mmm  m  ■■■■>»  m\m*  ■«  —tm*****  \i\  mm* ■«  ■  "  W'«  "•  1  "  '* 

"War  years  omitted,  because  price 'control  end  other  circumstances  pre¬ 
vented  normal  relationships  between  prices  and  income#  , 


2j  Weighted-  average  of  retail  prices  of  ell'  important  cuts#.  .  This  weights 
the  price  forv each  moat  in  each  year  by  the  quantity  consumed  in  that  year# 
3/ ‘Computed  from  estimated  retail  weight  of  each  meat  consumed  per  civilian 


consumer#  4  .. 

4 /  First  half  of  1950  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate#  , 


Rrlce  Controls  Could  Affect 
*  Pr^oes  °£  and  Meat  Animals  • 

'  Price  controls,  if  applied,  would  have  a  direct  effect  on  prices- of 
meat  and  meat  animals  in  1951*  Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1S5Q, 
price  ceilings  can  be  no  lower  than  either  the  highest  price  received -be¬ 
tween  May  24  and  June  24,  1950,  or  the  parity  price,  vhich ever  is  higher, 
as  adjusted  for  season,  grade  and  location.  Under  this  rule,  minimum 
ceilings  on  beef  cattle,  veal  calves  and  lambs  would  be  determined  by- the 
highest  actual  prices  in  the  May  24- June  24  period,  since  prices  received 
by  farmers  have  been  well  above  parity#  In  the  next  year,  parity  is  likely 
to  be  a  factor  only  in  the  formula  for  hogs#  As  of  the  middle  of  September, 
prices  of  meat  animals  were  generally  no t  far  from  the  minimum  ceilings 
applicable  under  the-  price  control  act#.  Although  at"  present  price  levels 
minimum  ceilings  would  have  little  effect,  any  substantial  increases  in 
prices  from  these  levels  would  put  prices  in  the  range  subject  to  control* 

If  the  outlook  for  somewhat  higher  prices  in  1951  proves  co  rrect, 
Ceilings  imposed  at  their  minimum  level  would  likely  have  some  effect# 


able  5.-  Market  price  per  100  pounds  for  selected  classes  of  meat  animal 

by  years,  1946-49,  by  months  1950 
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Longer-Term  Trends  Are  for  t  .J  *  E  . 

Lower  Prices  Under  *  •  <.  "« 

Stable  Incomes .  [  .  .  ;  -  -  :  :  .  ; 

——————  ,  .■  r  \ 

If  personal  incomes  level  off  toward  the  end  of  1951,  prices  of 
meat  and  meat  animals  might  sho w  gradual  declines  relatively  soon  there¬ 
after.  The  declines  would; be  adjustments  to  the  increases  in  production 
as  well  as  to  some  changes  in  demand.  Hog  prices  in  trie  spring  of 
were  down  considerably  from  levels  reached  in  the  summer  of  1948.  C-at.le  ^ 
and  sheep  prices  have  held  more  nearly  level  (table  5).  In  the  next 
period  of  relatively  stable  incomes,  some  further  reduction  in  hog  prices v 
might  occur o  Cattle  prices  would  be  the  next  to  trend  downward.  .  Due  rto 
rising  numbers  of  cattle  on  farms  and  in  numbers  slaughtered,  prices  may 
drop  considerably  wfyen  increasing  personal  incomes  ar9  no  longer  a  counter¬ 
acting  factor.  Prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  are  probably  in  the  strongest 
long-time  Position.:  Numbers  of  these  animals  are  so  small  that  consumer 
demand  is  likely  to  take  all  lamb ’and  mutton  production  at  relatively- high 
prices  for  quite  a  long  time  to  come.  : 


FEED  SUPPLIES  FOR  1950 


Feed  supplies  continue  abundant.  The  supply  of  concentrate  feeds 
feed  grains,  wh.eat  and  rye  fed,  and  byproduct  feeds  —  for  the  1950-51  year 
is  estimated  at  180  million  tons.  This  is  2  million  tons  less  than  the 
supply  in  the  1949-50  year  just  ended,  and  is  a  near  all-time  record  feed 

supply  (table  6.)*  •  J  v  *  -  •  * 


The  supply  of  hay  is  also  large.  The  1950  crop  was  estimated  at 
108  million  tons  in  October,  the  second  largest  crop  ever  cut.  Mth  a  .  . 
carry-over  of  15  million  tons  last  May  1,  the.  total  supply  is  123  million-, 
tons,  second  only  to  tVie  124.4  million  tons  in  1945.  In  terms  of  the 
number  of  roughage- consuming  livestock  to  be  fed,  which  are  fewer  than  in 
1945,  the  current  hay  supply  is  the  largest  ever. 


*  x  ... 

The  1950-51  feed  supply  will  provide  for  all  the  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  in  prospect  for  the  coming  year,  and  would  permit  even  greater 
production.  ,  l  4 


Of  the  180  million  tons  of  concentrates  estimated  as  the  1950-51 
supply,  155  million  tons  are  feed  grains  (corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghums).  Last  year,  the  feed  grain  supply  including  small  quantities 
imported  was  157  million  tons.  A  little  less  of  the!  supply  this  year 
than  last  was  obtained  from  the  current  crop,  and  slightly  more  from 
carry-over.  The  1950  com  crop,  although  larger  than  any  crop  raised 
before  1946,  is  2.60  million  bushels  smaller  than  the  1949  crop.  The  1950 
crops  of  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghums  were  all  above  those  of  1949,  but 
their  combined  increase  was  less  than  the  decrease  in  the  corn  crop. 

•  •  ,  *  *  i  •  .  • 

*  *  »  -  o 

t  # 

The  livestock  production  in  prospect  for  1951  will  probably  draw  on 
some  of  the  feed  grain  reserves,  -particularly  of  corn.  ,  The  1950  corn  crop 
of  3,118  million  biishels  .  is  a  little  .below  the  approximately  3,300  million 
bushels  used  dome sibic ally  and  exported  in  the  1949-50  ^year  and  probably 
will  be  less  thaft  -the  prospective  total  utilization  expected  in  1950-51  by 
200  to  300  million  bushels »  Reserves  of  both  "free11  corn  and  resealed  corn 
from  crops  of  previous  years  will  probably  be  drawn  on. 
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Table  6.-  Feed  concentrate  balance,  units  of  livestock  production,  and 
animal  units  fed,  feeding  year  beginning  October,  1939-50 


It  on 


Unit 


Supply  '  • 

Production,  4  feed  grains  3/s  Mil* tons 
Stocks  beginning  of  crop  ; 

ye ar  2/  . . :Mil.tons 

Wheat  and  rye  fed  ....... i'/jMil. tons 

Other  grains  fed  3/  ......  : Mil, tons 

Byproduct  feeds  for  feed1'  i  fMil.tons 
Total  supply  ........... ,:Mil, tons 

Jtilization  r 

Concentrates  fed  . .. . :Mil.tons 

Other  pses  .««..« ..ao...... i Mil* tons 

Total,  utilization  ....... :Mil. tons 

Total  utilization  ad justedj 

to  crop  year  basis . [Mil. tons 

Stock.s  at  end  of  crop  year  ] Mil# tons 

lumber  1  of  grain- consuming  ,  v  [  ■;>: 

animal  units  fed  i . .  * .  *  -. .^Millions 
Jnits  of  livestock  production:  do*  1 


Supply  5 

Production.  4  feed  grains  l^Mil.tons 
Stocks  beginning  of  crop  c“ 

year  2/ .  . [Mil* tons 

Wheat  and  rye  fed  . . |Mil.tons 

Other  grains  fed  2/ . :Mil.tons 

Byproduct  feeds  .for  feed  .VMil.tons 

Total  supply  v*  •«•••••*•  * ; Mil* tons 

tilization 

Concentrates  fed  . . [Mil. tons 

Other  uses  of  feed  grains  • [Mil. tons 
Total  utilization  «**»«*• #  Mil. tons 

Total  utilization  adjusted[ 

to  crop  year  basis  .... [Mil. tons 
Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  [Mil .tons 

dumber  of  grain- consuming  [ 
animal  units  fed  ...  *f. . .  .v. .  [Millions 
aits  of  livestock  production [  do. 


;  1939 

:  1940 

!  1941 

• 

:  194? 

-  • 

:  1943 

• 

1944 

• 

:  95.3 

93.6 

105.1 

120.8 

•  112.1 

116.7 

:  20.7 

22.8 

23.1 

18.5 

■  17.8 

11.6 

:  4.9 

2.7 

5.6 

12.7 

13  *7 

8.7 

i  .2 

.3 

,3 

'  2.3 

2.1 

1.9 

14.9 

16.3 

'■  16.7 

18.5 

18.8 

19.0 

136.5 

140.7 

150.8 

'  172.8 

164.5- 

157.9 

102.7 

•  • 

108.2 

* 

■  118.7 

■  142.3 

138.8 

>1  v 

; 128.9 

11.1 

11.2 

13.6 

13.3 

12,8 

15.2 

113.8 

119.4 

"132.3 

155.6 

151.6 

144.1 

* 

\  * 

113.7 

117.6 

«  *  ,  . 

*  •  -  j 

-j  VS  r\ 

155.0 

152.9 

143 .0 

22.8 

23.1 

.  18.5 

17.8 

n.6 

14.9 

156.0 

:r 

■■  156.0 

167.3 

I92.4 

193.2 

173.7 

153.4 

155-.3 

170.0 

193.5 

191.3 

176.4 

1945 

’  1946' 

•  r 
• 

:  1947 

•  • 

!  1948 

• 

:  1949 

• 

;i950  4/ 

L14.4 

124.3 

95.4 

138.3 

125.8 

123.4 

14.9 

10.9 

13.8 

7.7 

30.3 

31.0 

8.0 

4*4 

5.9 

4.2 

-  5.0- 

5.0 

.2 

.1 

.1 

•6  • 

•  .8* 

1.0 

17.7 

19. .5 

,19.0 

20.0 

20.5 

20.2 

155.2- 

159.2 

134.2 

170.8 

182.4 

180.6 

133.3 

124.2 

« 

112.1 

124.0 

132.9 

135.1 

13.3 

19.3 

13.6 

17.7 

17.2 

19.0 

.46.6 

:  143-5 

125  •-? 

141.7 

150.1 

154.1 

44.3 

145.4 

i 

* 

126.5 

140.5 

151.4 

155.6 

10.9 

13.8 

.  7.7  : 

:  30.3 

»r 

31.0 

25.O 

67.3 

161.4 

1 

155.7 

162.7 

I69.O 

170.0 

74.  8 

169.6 

I65.O  . 

171.4: 

177.0 

179.0 

17  Corn,  pats,  barley  and  sorghum  grains.  * 

\j  Stocks  in  all  .positions  of  corn  October  1,  and  oats  and!  barley  July  1* 
y  Imported  grain  fed. 

J  Partly  forecast. 


i 
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'Corn  moves  out  of  sealed'  reserves  in  volume  -when  prices  rsacfor 
exceed  the  loan  rate,  A  considerable  quantity  of  corn  has  o eon  vd.th drawn 
from  prioe  support  sinoe  July...  Further  .ydthdrayfals  appear  likely  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  October-* September*  feeding  year.  The  price  may  e 
below  the  loan  rate -during  the .  remaining  months  of  1950  but  a  rising  price 
is  expected  during  the  winter.  The  yearv average  prioe  for  oorn  is  ex 
pected  to  be  higher  than  in  1949-60  and  nay  about  equal  the  loan  rate* 

If  livestock  production  should  expand  more  than  now  seems  likely,  v 
the  price  of  oorn  would  probably  move  farther  above  the  loan  rate.  If 
crop  conditions  are  normal  no  extreme  advance  would  occur  in  1950-51,  ^how¬ 
ever,.  because  corn  reserves  are  large.  An  increased  demand  for  feed  as 
less  effect  on  prices  when  sizable  reserves  are  on  hand  than  vhen  they  are 
lacking,  for  in  the  latter  case  feeders  must  bid  competitively  for  the 
limited  supply  available.  -  -  . . 


The  quality  of  the  1250  corn  crop  is  not  so  good  as  in  the  past  two 
years.  Due  to  late  planting  dates  and  a  cool  growing  season,  there  is 
considerable  soft  corn  in  some  areas  of -the  Com  :Belt. 

-k  •'  ’  *  ’ 

The  supply  of  byproduct  feeds  is rexpedted ;to  be  about  as  large  in 
the  1950-51  feeding  year  as  in  the  year  just  ended.  Reductions-  in  output 
of  cottonseed,  linseed  and  peanut  meals -will -be  offset  by  an  increase  in  . 
soybean  meal.  However,  because  the  supply  of  byproduct  feeds  is  likely 
to  be  little  if  any  larger  than  in  1949*50,  the  increase  in  livestock 
production  -expected  in  the  year  ahead  will  necessarily  come  entirely  from 
use  of  more  feed  grains,  hay,  and  pasture. 

«  .1  -  , 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HOGS  IN  1951  ■ 

*  :  .  •  i  •’  t  •  a  •  ft  .  . 

Hog  Production  Likely 
to  Exp and "Further 

■*  ■  \ 

.  Prospects  are  for  hog  production  to  be  expanded  again  next  year. 

The  1951  spring  pig  crop  my  be  up  about  5  percent-  from  the.  1950  spring 
crop  of  60*  million  pigs,  and  the  1951  spring  and.  fall  crops  combined  may 

pass  the  100-million  mark.  •  *y 

The  annual  pig  crop  has  increased  from  83:  million  pigs  saved  in 
1946  --  then  a  six-year  low  -*«  to  99  million'  in  -lObCy  a  peacetime  record. 
The  only  larger  crops  were  those  of  two  war  years,  when  extra  production 
was  encouraged  to  fill  special  Yjartime  needs. 

'  *  «*  *  •  *  •  ■  ,  i  ,  i  «'  «  »  .■* 

’  *  „  v  .  *  i  "*  ■  • »  » 

The  additional  hog  production  in  prospect  for  1951  is  traceable 
almost  entirely  to  strengthened  demand  for  meat  and  a  favorable  feeding 
ratio.  Were  it  not  for  the  increase  ip  demand  this  spring  and  summer  and 
its  'expected  continuat  ion  in  1951,  hog  -production  wrould  .probably  have 
leveled  off  in  the  coming  year*  Postwar  adjustments  in  hog  numbers  pro¬ 
ceeded  those  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Hot  only  had  hog  numbers  increased 
rapidly  from  their  postwar  low,  but  slaughter  weights  had  returned  oloso 
to  prewar  averages,  and  prices  had  been  reduced  substantially.  *  The  average 


im-kk 
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weight  of.  hogs  slaughtered  commercially  -dropped.  .from  248  pounds  in  1947  to 
about  239  pounds  in  1950.  The  price  of' .hogs  received  by  farmers  in  March 
this  year  .was  $16.10  per  10(3  pounds,  a -re  duct  ion  of  .$3.0,00,  'or  'almost 
0  percent,  from  the  March  price  throe  years  earlier,.  This  big  change  in 
price  wag  caused  mainly  by  a  scaling  down  of  demand.-  Demand  for -lean  pork 
fell  off  considerably  after  hitting  a  postwar  peak  and  demand  for  fatty 
cuts  and  lard  dropped  a  good  deal  more..  The -.price  of  lard  in  March  this 
year  was  about  60  percent ’below  the  March  194.7  price .  ■ 

*  .  *  '*  ■  *  .  '  '  ,  ?%■* 

'**  .  .  *  *.  *  f  • 

•  *  *  ’  / 

Table  7.-  Pig  crops  and  hog  slaughter,  average  1937-41,  by  years  1942-51 


Year 


Average 

1937-41 

1942 

1943 

1944 

- 19.45 
1946 

,  1947 

1948 

1.94-9 

1950. 

.1951 


Spring 


Pis  crop 

Fall 


Mm 


Total 


1,000  head 

46 . 801 
61,093 
74,223 

■'  55,754 
52,189 
52,392 

52.802 
51 ,2 66 
58,426 

v  «■'  1/'  , 

.60,079 


1,0 00  head 

30,428  . 
43,82.0 
'  47,584; 
30,905 
34,593 
30,543 
31,345 

'  33,921 
37,262  ; 

r 39, 000 


1,000  head 

..  77,229 

104,503 
..  121/807,, 
86,659. ; 
86,782  ” 
82  ,.940. 
84,14.7  ' 

»  85,187 
.  95.-688'' 

,  \ 

2/  99,079 


Hog 
slaughter 

iL 


1,000  head 

65 , 642 
78,547 
95,226 
98 , 06 8 

■  71,391  - 
76,244 
•  74, 73a 
72 


\J 


r\  «-  8 
v..<  •<  r~\ 


)  S  w/  ‘  • 

7g  POP 


—)  /  O  ’  rr  r  r  .  \ 

ysk ,  900 


1/  Total,  including  farm  slaughter,  for  the  same  calendar  year. 

2/  Based  on  farmers*  Intentions  for  fall  farrowing  as  reported  dune  1, 
and  on  a  1939“"^-8  average  size  of  litter  for  the  fall  crop  with  allowance 
for  trend.  Number  rounded  to  nearest  500,000  head. 

Jjj  Partly  forecast,  . 

b/  Forcast,  -V  '  y’ 

Slaughter  Weights  :  •• 

May  be  Heavier  •*  .  .  .  .  '•>  '  -  / 

If  consumers*  incomes  .rise  as  anticipated  in  the  forthcoming  year, 
adding  to  demand  for  .meat ,  average  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  heavier  than  -this  year'.  The  continuation^ of  favorable  prices  for 
hogs  would  encourage  producers  to  hold  them  for '  heavy  weights  since  there 
would  be  less  risk  of  a  sharp  price  break  during!  the>lohger  feeding  period. 

Based  on  the  present  scale  of  hog  production  and  that  exr)ected  next 
year,  with;  allowance  for'  slightly  'heavier. ..slaughter  weights,  pork'  produc¬ 
tion  appears  likely  to*  be*  5-  to  :7  percent,  higher  in  1951  than  in  1-950.  The 
..increase  may  be  fairly  uniform,- -season,  for  ..season  throughout  the  year.  Pro¬ 
duction  early  in  1951  will  reflect  the .  3,  -per, cent  increase  over  a  -year  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  1950  spring  pig  crop,  together  with  some  increase  in  slaugter. 
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I 

weights* *  Production  in  the  spring  and  summer  reflect  the  size  of  the  1950 
fall  crop 5  for  which  an  increase  of  5  percent  over  that  of  the  previous  year 
was  indicated  last  June*  In  the  fall  of  1951  an  increase  in  the  1951  spring 


crop |  which  may  he  around  5  percent#  will  show  up  in  pork  production* 


Pork  production  could  probably  he  expanded  more  than  now  indicated  in 
1951,  if  conditions  warranted®  The  most  immediate  result  could  come  by  hold¬ 
ing  hogs  to  heavier  slaughter  weights®  A  serious  disadvantage  is  the  higher 
proportion  of  fat— -the  less  valuable  product— -in  the  heavier  carcasses®  The 
more  desirable,,  but  slower#  method  is  to  raise  more  hogs  for  slaughter  at 
average  weights® 


St ronger  Demand  May, Bring 
Some  Inc rease  in  Price 

Demand  may  be  strong  enough  next  year  to  lift  prices  of  hogs  moderately 
above  their  1950  level*  The  margin  of  increase  would  be  substantial  in  the 
early  months#  since  prices  in  those  months  of  1950  were  comparatively  low® 

In  late  1951#  the  gain  over  195O  would  be  smaller#  unless  demand  should  co re¬ 
tinue  on  a  steadily  upward  course  and  no  price  controls  are  invoked*  The 
possible  effects  of  price  control  are  discussed  on  page  60 


This  outlook  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  demand  for  pork  and  lard 
relative  to  consumers*  incomes  has  returned  to  a  more  normal  relationship* 

If  this  is  correct#  each  increment  in  incomes  this  next  year  would  add  to  the 
demand  for  pork*  A  rising  trend  in  incomes  would  therefore  result  in  somewhat 
higher  prices  despite  a  moderate  increase  in  the  number  of  hogs  produced* 


At  the  prices  for  hogs  in  prospect,  the  corn-hog  ratio  will  probably 
remain  substantially  above  average*  It  has  been  above  average  each  month 
since  June  1948® 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE  IN  1951 

Increase  in  Both  Cattle  Slaughter  and 

Numbe r  on  Farms  in  Prospect  for  1951 


. 

i 

■ 


Prospects  are  that  somewhat  more  cattle  will  be  slaughtered  next  year 
than  in  1950#  and  that  if  range  conditions  continue  favorable  cattle  inventory 
numbers  will  also  be  increased*  Most  of  the  expected  increase  in  slaughter 
will  probably  occur  in  the  second  half  of  the  year*  A  gain  in  cattle  slaughtei 
next  year  would  be  the  first  of  any  appreciable  size  since  numbers  on  farms 
began  to  climb  in  1948®  Numbers  on  farms  have  now  expanded  sufficiently  to 
provide  for  a  moderate  increase  in  slaughter  and  a  further  increase  in  inven¬ 
tory  next'  year* 

*  '  ,  .  u  *  * 

The  cattle  industry  has  been  operating,  at  a  high  level  of  production 
for  several  years*  The  calf  crop  in  1949  was  at  the  high  percentage,  of  85  per 
100  cows#  and  a  good  crop  was  probably  obtained  in  1950*  The  number  of  calves 
slaughtered  has  been  declining  each  year  since  1947s  thus  providing  more  ani¬ 
mals  fpr  addition  to  breeding  herds  or  for  slaughter  later  as  mature  cattle* 
Moreover#  average  slaughter  weights  for  cattle  have  been  heavier  than  average* 
Not  only  have  large  numbers  of  steers  been  fed  to  high  finish  and  heavy  weight , 
but  the  average  weight  of  cows  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  1950 
has  been  the  heaviest  since  records  began  in  1944,  and  heifer  weights  also  have 
been  heavier  than  usual® 
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Table  8*-  Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1,  calf  crop, 
and  number  slaughtered,  average  1937-41,  annual  1942-50 


Number  '  of  oattle  and“a Tves~~™ 


Year 

on  farms  January  1 

Calf 

crop 

:  slaughtered 

Ail 

oattle 

and 

calves 

*  For  milk 

t  • 

9  • 

s  Total  s  Cows 

J  # 

•  • 

s  Not  for  milk 

:  : 

:  Total  :  Cows 

v  s 

,  Cattle*  Calves 

• 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

; 

head 

head 

head 

< 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1937-41  av. 

67,488 

»  35,814 

. 24,822 

31,674 

10,569 

29,291 

r 

15,215  - 

9,428 

1942 

76,025 

38,837 

26,313 

37,188 

-i 

12,578 

'jkxiOiW  ‘  '.1\-  J. 

34,388 

18,033 

9,718 

1943 

81,204 

40,240 

27,138 

40,964 

V  -  •  *" 

\J-  t  \  s  • 

13,980  . 

.  •« 

34,797 

< 

17,845 

9,940 

1944 

85,334 

41,257 

27,704 

44,077 

15,521 

37,040 

J 

19,844 

14,242 

1945  . 

85,573 

40,849 

27,770 

44,724 

16 , 456 

35,176 

21,691 

13,645 

.1946  ' 

82,434 

39  j093 

26,695 

43,341 

16,319 

34,489 

19,824 

12,168 

1947 

81,207 

38,469 

26,098 

42,739 

16,469 

35,234 

22,393 

.  ' 

13,695 

1948 

78,126 

37,175 

25,039 

40,951 

16,000  33,708 

19,186 

12,328 

1949  ‘ 

78,298 

36,528 

24,416 

41,770 

15,982  34,537 

18,789 

11,345 
*  * 

1950  1/ 

80,277 

37,265 

24,625 

43,012 

16,786 

.  J 

2/l8,900 j^l0,900 

1/  Preliminary. 

Partly  estimat ed# 


.  '  Sl?0e  the “eat  outPut  °f  the  cattle  industry  is  hi^  in  relation 

to  current  inventory  numbers  there  is  less  likelihood  of  attaining  a 

Produotion  than  is  the  case  with  hogs.  The 
-  1  1  ^.°  increasing  production  through  heavier  weights  offers 
little  promise.  More  than  the  moderate  increase  in  beef  production  now 
indicated  for  1951  could  be  realized  only  at  the  expense  of  reducing 
cattle  numbers  and  thus  potential  production  in  future  years. 

«  • 

°^y  ®lishtly  in  1S48*  numbers  of  cattle  and  calves 
increased  2.0  million  head  during  1949.  At  least  another  2  million  and 

possibly  around  3;  million  will  be  added  to  herds  in  1950.  Except  vrtien 
halted  by  droughty  most  upswings  in  cattle  numbers  have  lasted  for 
several  years.  This  previous  experience,  together  with  prospects  that 

continue  strong,  indicates  that  cattle  and  calf  numbers  will 
probably  increase  further  in  1951.  If  conditions  remain  favorable, 
numbers  may. continue  to  increase  for  several  years. 
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Other  factors  in  this  uptrend  in  cattle  numbers  are  the  prolonged 
decline  in  numbers  of  workstock*  vMeh  compete  for  forage,  the  low  numbers 
of  sheep,  and  the  expansion  in  cattle  numbers  in  regions  such  as  the 
South  and  the  Corn  Belt#  Widespread  drought  in  any  of  the  ma  jor  cattle  * 
producing  areas  would  tend  to  cause  some  forced  marketings  of  cattle, 
thereby  increasing  slaughter  and  reducing  numbers  on  farms®  Such  a  con¬ 
dition  in  1951,  while  not  expected,*  must  be  recognised  as  a  possibility* 


Cattle  Feeding  Due  to 

— 'I— — 4  mimtav . »  '  «i— ■  va^naa. 

Continue  Large 


The  strong  demand  for  beef  and  the  ample  supply  of  feed  at  close  to 
last  year’s  prices  make  a  continued  high  level  of  cattle  feeding  likely 
this  winter  and  through  most  or  all  of  1951®  About  the  only  factor  re¬ 
straining  feeding  operations  is  the  limited  supply  of  feeder  cattle  and 
calveso  Probably  in  no  previous  year  has  the  demand  for  cattle  for  breed¬ 
ing  and  for  feeding  competed  so  sharply*  Evidence  for  this  is  the  price 
of  both  breeding  and  feeding  cattle®  Occasionally  this  year  prices  of 
cows  and  heifers  have  exceeded  even  the  very  high  prices  in  the  summer  of 

1948#  Prices  of  stooker  and  feeder  steers  ~this  past-  summer  were  at  record 
highs# 


The  movement  of  feeder  cattle  into  feed  lots  since  July  1  is  sub¬ 
stantially  below  the  record  movement*  of  last  year  but  higher  than  in  most 
previous  years0  The  fall  run  of  cattle  from  the  range  areas  is  later  than 
the  unusually  early  .movement  last  year  and  is  expected  to  take  place  largely 
during ^ October  and  November,  The  type  of  cattle'  reported  in  recent  ‘ship¬ 
ments  indicate  a  continued  tendency  toward  long-term  feeding  since  a  larger 
than  usual  proportion  were-  light  weight  steers  and  calves® 

A  high  percentage  of  grain-fed  cattle:  in  the  slaughter  supply  will 
result,  in  heavy  average  slaughter  weights  again  in  1951  and  will  be  im¬ 
portant  in  maintaining  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  beef  supply 

for  the  . year# 


Returns  from  cattle  feeding  were  unusually  favorable'  during  the 
1949-50  feeding  season*  Feeder  cattle  prices  in  the  fall  of  1949  were 
below  the  average  of  the  past  few  years,  and  feed  costs  were  low  in 
relation  to  the  price  of  slaughter  steers®  Feeders  who  were  able  to  take 
advantage  of  these  low  costs  and-  s6ld  fati  cattle  at  the  April- July  average 
price  realized  unusually  high  returns  on  their  feeding  operations. 

f  •  •*  V  s’  '  • 

It  is  highly  unlikely  that  returns  from  cattle  feeding  this  winter 
and  spring  vrill  be  as  large  as  they  were  this  past,  feeding  season*  Prices 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  this  fall  have  averaged  about  $7*00  per 
100  pounds  higher  than  a  year  earlier*  For  returns  to  match  those  of  the 
past  season,  prices  of  cattle  for  slaughter  would  have  to  increase  from 
present  levels  and  be  materially  higher  at  the  selling  season  next  year 
than  at  the  same  time  in  1950, 

y  *’»•'*  \  •  ' 

i  *  '  *  t  -  -  *  .  *-  ■  t 

With  the  expected  larger  slaughter  of  cattle  and  output  of  beef,* 
inoreases  in  personal  incomes  now  in  view  for  1951  point  to  only  moderate 
increases  in  prices  of  cattle®  Another  reason  for  expecting  no-  great  price 
rise  is  the  greater  likelihood  for  price  controls  to  be  put  into  effect  if 
opip^qdity;  price  trends  are  sharply  upward* 


i  •  • 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 


Numbers  About  Ahe  Same;  ,\.  y- 

-;J  No* '5Tcreuase  in  Lamb  and  Mutton  U  • 

Production  Likely  Next  .Year 

'The  numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches  next  January  1 
will  not  be  greatly  different  from  those  of  last  January®.  If  there  is  no 
reduction  this  year  it  will  mark  the  end  of  a  decline  beginning  in  19^-2, 
and  during  which  total  sheep  numbers  fell  from  a  record  high  of  56 « 6  .mil¬ 
lion  head  to  a  record  low  of  30<,8  millions  in  19c0* 

A  small  addition  to  numbers  during  1951  appears  probable*  . 
Resources  are  available  for  more  sheep  and  prices  are  favorable.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  lamb  and  mutton  next  year  may  be  about  equal  to  the  1950 
production  which  was  the  smallest since  1925.  Average  consumption  per 
person  of  3. S  ' pounds  in  1950,  the  lowest  on  record,  would  thus  drop  to  a 
new  low  in- 1953.#  Supplies  of  lamb  and  mutton  can  not  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  much:  until  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  have  moved  up  considerably  from 
their  present  point* 

Table  10*-  Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  number 
slaughtered  during  year  and  annual  wool  production, 
average  1937-41, . annual  1942-50 


Year 

Number  January  1 

• 

• 

Slaughter  •  : 

Shorn 
wool 
pro¬ 
duct  i  03 

/ 

Stock 

sheep 

On 

Teed 

Q 

• 

. 

• 

• 

• 

:  Total 

♦ 

• 

0 

• 

:  Sheep  as  per-  : 
: cent age  of  total: 
:  Fed©  insp.  : 

S  slaughter  of  : 
•sheep  end  lambs  : 

"Eleven 

Corn 

Belt 

States 

:*  All 
:  States 

e 

• 

•  Total 

1 , 000 

1,000 

■  IjOO'O'  ' 

'1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

Perc ent 

Mil.lt. 

1937-41  av. 

45,879 

3,223 

5,979 

51,857 

21,874 

6*7 

367 

1942 

49,346  . 

3,844 

6^537 

53,213 

25,585 

13.0’ 

383 

1943 

46 , 195 

4,309 

6,954 

55,150 

27,073 

21.0 

379 

1944 

44,270 

3,962 

6,512 

50,782 

25,355 

16.5 

338 

1945 

39,609 

4,354 

6,911 

46,520 

24,639 

20.9 

308 

1946 

35,599 

4,215 

6,837 

42,436 

22,814 

16*8 

280 

1947 

32,125 

3,393 

5,693 

37,818 

18,766 

13.8  ^ 

253 

1948 

29,976 

2,843 

.  4,851 

34,827 

17,439 

16.3 

234 

.  1949 

27,651 

2,468 

~  ‘  7  *  .  %  A 

4,003'  . 

31,654 

13,872 

10o3 

217 

1950  1/ 

27,064 

2,384 

3,733 

30,797 

13,500 

11.0 

218 

\J  ? r e  1  iminar y  e s t iraat e s •  Slaughter  partly  forecast. 
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Prices  oi  lambs  have  been  steady  this  summer  and  fall,  showing  no 
seasonal  decline  of  note,  and  are  several  dollars  per  cwb#  above  lasb  fall,s 
prices*  Since  bhere  is  a  continuing  demand  for  bhe  small  supply  of  lamb  and 
mutton,  a  sbrong  price  posibion  for  sheep  and  lambs  seems  assured,  nob  only 
for  nexb  year  bub  in  bhe  longer  fubure  as  well*  Prices  will  probably  ad¬ 
vance  next  year  in  line  wibh  bhe  rise  in  personal  incomes*  Prices  of  wool 
have  risen  sharply  bhis  year  and  in  Sepb ember  bhe  price  received  by  farmers, 
ab  62.2  cents  per  pound,  was  15©  3  cenbs  per  pound  above  a  year  earlier  and 
2m2  cenbs  above  bhe  previous  high  in  1918#  Wool  producbion  in  bhis  country 
will  necessarily  remain  low  unbil  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  are  increased* 
Moreover,  Unibed  Sbabes  and  world  shocks  of  wool  have  been  reduced  in 
recenb  years  and  wool  is  regarded  as  sbrabegically  important*  The  price 
oublook  is  fully  as  favorable  for  wool  as  for  sheep  and  lambs® 

■  •  '  ’  '»i  '  -7  :  ’  fit";  -  f 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HORSES  AND  iiULES 

..  •  '  p  ■  v ®  •'  ••  •  •  ■/  ’ 

lumbers  Sbill  Going  Down 

Subsbibubion  of  bracbor  power  for  horses  and  mules  goes  on  apace* 
Horse  numbers  were  reduced  by  588,000  head  in  1949,  and  bhe  5.3  million  on 
farms  January  1,  1950  "were  only  one-fourbh  bhose  of  bhirby  years  ago® 

Numbers  are  decreasing  again  in  1950.  Although  a  floor  bo  numbers  will 
eventually  be  reached,  bhe  small  colb  crops  of  bhe  pasb  several  years  indi- 
cabe  bhab  ib  is  nob  yeb  in  sight 0 

•  .  .  .  *  *  '*J'  4  '•  *>'••*•*  •-'*»•**  -.***►  .  M  rf  -  •  •  ,  %  - 

Numbers  of  mules  have  been  reduced  less  relabive  bo  bheir  invenbories 
bhan  have  numbers  of  horses.  Prices  of  mules  also  have  been  maintained 
better  bhan  have  prices  of  horses.  Average  mule  prices  on  January  1,  1950 
were  26  percent  lower  bhan  five  years  earlier,  bub  prioes  of  horses  v/ere 
down  30  percent* 


Table  11*-  Horses  and  mules:  Number  on  farms,  January  1,  by  age  groups. 

United  Sbabes,  average  1937-41,  by  years  1942-50 


Horses 

* 

Mules 

:  Horses  and  mules 

Year 

c 

• 

• 

• 

Under  *  Over 

1  year ] 1  year 

• 

m 

• 

Total 

V 

Under 

1  year 

• 

» 

I  Total 
1  year. 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 

• 

]  Under 

]1  year 
• 

• 

• 

Over 

1  year 

Total 

• 

Thous* 

Thous 

»  Thous. 

Thous 

•  Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous 

•  Thous. 

Thous. 

1957-41  av. 

647 

10,074 

10,721 

114 

4,049 

4,163 

761 

14,123 

14,884 

1942 

503 

9,370 

9,873 

130 

3,652 

3,782 

633 

13,022 

13,655 

1943 

402 

9,203 

9 , 605 

112 

3,514 

3,626 

514 

12,717 

13,231 

1944 

364 

8,828 

9,192 

98 

3,323 

3,421 

462 

12,151 

12,613 

1945 

313 

8,402 

8,715 

87 

3,148 

3,235 

400 

11,550 

11,950 

1946 

240 

7,813 

8,053 

65 

2,945 

3,010 

305 

10,758 

11,063 

1947 

207 

7,042 

7,249 

51 

2,721 

2,772 

258 

9,763 

10,021 

1948 

188 

6,401 

6,589 

41 

2,500 

2,541 

229 

8,901 

9,130 

1949  j 

170 

5,728 

5,898 

30 

2,313 

2,348 

200 

8,046 

8,246 

1950  1/  ; 

142 

5,168 

5,310 

22 

2,131 

2,153 

164 

7,299 

7,463 

l/  Preliminary. 
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Seleoted  Prioe  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


Item 


Jan. -Sent, 


1949 


1950 


.*  -f 

’ t  1949 
*  Sept. 


i960- 


Aug. 


Sept. 


<  • 


Cattle  and  calves . 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime  . . 

Good  ...... . . . . 

Medium  • .  . .  . . . . •  •  •  •  i . 

.  Common  ...» . •••••••.•••»••*•* 

All  grades  . . . . • 

Omaha,  all  grades  '•••»••••»»*»«'*»••'»••»»  » 
Sioux  City,  all  grades  »»»••••■•  .  .  .  .  v.  ...  •  * 
Cows,  Chioago  , 

Good  . . . . i ............. . 

Conmon  . . . . . 

Canner  and  Cutter 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  . 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  •••• 
Prioe  received  by  farmers 

Beef  oattle  . •••••••••••• 

Veal  calves . . . . . . 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

160-180  pounds  . . . . . 

180-200  pounds  ..... . .... . ......... /. • • 

200-220  pounds  . . . 

220-240  pounds . . . . . 

240-270  pounds  . . .....................  • 

270-300  pounds  . ••••... . 

All  weights  . . . . . 

Seven  markets  j/ . . . 

Sows,  Chicago  . . . . . . . 

Prioe  received  by  farmers. . * . . 

Hog-corn  prioe  ratio  5/ 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  •••• . . 

Price  received  by  fanners,  all  hogs  ... 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago 

Price  received  by  farmers . . . 

Lambs  •> 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  . .... 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choioe,  Omaha  . 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  .... '..a*.  ....... 


A. 

i 

i 

t- 

: 

i 

t 

s 

i 

t 

i 

t 

: 

t 

: 

i 

: 

i 

t 

> 

> 

: 

: 

t 

i 

t 

: 

t 

i 

t 

t 

i 

: 


liars  pert 

0  pounds  :  27.41 

32.48 

31.33 

31.37 

32.00 

do. 

t  25.36 

28.93 

28.22 

29.97 

30.32 

do. 

t  22.90 

26.41 

23.01 

28.02 

28.07 

do; 

:  '  19.99 

23.11 

17.83 

23.51 

24.08 

do .  r  - 

t  *  25.17 

28.32 

28.il 

30.09 

30.57 

do. 

t  24.02 

27.04 

25.95 

29.10 

29.67 

do. 

:  23.96 

27.24 

26.52 

29.16 

29.83 

do. 

t  19,22 

21.58 

18.22 

23.07 

23.29 

do. 

:j/l5.84 

18.60  2/14.44 

20.11 

20.26 

do. 

:aA4.79 

'  16.09  3/13.55 

17,72 

17.42 

do. 

:  27.78 

30.60 

27.40 

31.84 

32.95 

do. 

i  22.04 

26.01 

19.74 

26.90 

26.90 

do. 

t 

:  20.21 

22.53 

19.70  . 

24.10 

24.70 

do. 

t  23.34 

25.62 

21.90  ■ 

.  . .  . 

21.46 

28.00 

All  meat  animals  .....  " 

Index  number  price  reoeived  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100) 


•  ••••••  •••'••••••••  ••••••••• 


Meat  _ 

Wholesale,  Chioago 


do. 

t 

20.50 

18.96 

19.14 

22.76 

20.26 

do. 

t 

20.91 

19.58 

20.31 

23.90 

21.46  - 

do. 

t 

20.98 

19.74 

20.95 

24.32 

21.98 

do. 

20.80 

19.65 

21.20 

24.33 

22.30 

do. 

20.37 

19.32 

21.25 

24.08 

22.32 

do. 

t 

19.71 

18.82 

20.91 

23.35 

22.09 

do. 

t 

20.21 

19.22 

20.76 

23.86 

21.81 

do. 

: 

20.07 

19.21 

20.55 

23.89 

21.84 

do. 

: 

16.72 

16.48 

18.41 

20.32 

20.12 

do. 

: 

19.08 

18.21 

19.80 

21.60 

21.10 

do. 

t 

: 

15,0 

.13.3 

15.8 

15.6 

14.2 

do. 

• 

• 

: 

15.9 

13.9 

17.1 

15.0 

14.7 

do. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10.89 

11.80 

8.94 

11.  51 

13.01'*  1 

do. 

1 

9.61 

10.69 

8.61 

10.90 

11.70 

do. 

• 

t 

26.28 

26.53 

23.57 

27.21 

27.72.~ 

do. 

*6/22.94 

V/26.25 

-  23-.  21 

27.42 

28.50 

do. 

t 

t 

• 

23.17 

24.04 

.21,60 

24.90 

25.60 

• 

t 

• 

• 

319 

334  • 

it  .319 

369 

372 

tDollars  per 


Steer  beef  carcass.  Good,  500-600  pounds 

tlOO  pounds 

..41,31 

-  ••  45.92 

46.8,2 

48.10  • 

48.39 

Lamb  carcass.  Good,  3,0-40- pounds  ••••.... 
Composite  hog  products,  including  laird 

t  dp. 

•-  *' 

50.97 

8/51, 33 

■  47.52 

"  51.60 

52.56 

72.84  pounds  fresh  . 

*  Dollars 

22.00 

20.57 

22.07 

24^57 

23.20 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . 

t,  do. 

30.20 

'  28.24 

30.30 

33^73 

31.85 

71,32  pounds  fresh  and  cured 

:  do. 

25.54 

•  23.76 

26.41 

27.80 

27.04  - 

Average  par  100  pounds . •••••••• 

:  ’  do. 

35.81 

33.31 

37.03 

38.98 

37.91 

Retail,  United  States  average 

t Cent  8 

•* 

■-  ■ 

►  * 

Beef,  Good  grade  . . . . . 

tper  pound 

,  66.0 

— 

69.0 

77.8 

—  . 

»  do. 

68.8 

mm  ^mmm 

86.9 

70.7 

«  — —  • 

Pork,  including  lard 

Index  number  meat  prioes  (BLS) 

t  do. 

t 

41.9 

— 

44.5 

46.0 

— 

Wholesale  (1926-100)  . . •••••• . . 

t 

225 

230 

.258 

* 

Retail  (1935-39-100) . 

t 

t  230 

«... . 

242 

258 

5? 


2 /  Cutter  and  Common.  -•  * 

"tf  Average  for  prioes  of  Cutter  and  Common,  and  of  Canner  (Low  Cutter). 

V  chioago,  St,  Inuis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas-City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 
T/  Number  bushels  of  oorn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

2/  Average  of  prioes  for  August  and  September.  . 

7/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  February,  March,  August  and  September. 

8y  Average  of  45-50  pound  lambs-  formal l'^lribnths  but  January,  July,  August  and  September. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


Item 


Unit 


1949 


1950 


:  1949 

*  Sept. 


Aug.  .  Sept.  J  Oct. 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39s100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  : 

8  Com  Belt  States  .  i  qoo 

Cattle  and  calves  head 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . *  do. 

: 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 

Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle  do. 

Calves  . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . do. 

Hogs  . . do. 

Percentage  sows  . . . . . Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle  . . . . ..: Pounds 

Calves . . . .  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . .  do. 

Hogs .  do. 

Average  production  • 

Beef,  per  head . do. 

Veal,  per  head  . . .  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head . do. 

Pork,  per  head  zf . ••••••••••.:  do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  zj\x  do. 

Lard,  per  head . . . do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  ..:  do. 

Total  production  {Million 

Beef . •••••• . . . .{pounds 

Veal . {  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . . . .  do. 

Pork  3/ .  do. 

Lard . do. 

• 

• 

Total  commercial  slaughter  4/  ; 

Number  slaughtered  QOO 

Cattle . . 

Calves  . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . . : 

HoSs . do! 

Total  production  sMillion 

Peef . ^pounds 

Veal . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . ....{  do. 

Pork  3/ . :  do! 

. do. 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  nxmth  { 

Beef . {do. 

Veal  . {  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . do. 

Pork . :  do! 

Total  meat  and  meat  produots  5/ . do. 


131 

• 

: 

134 

139 

134 

: 

!  1,758 

1,642 

586 

239 

.  1,662 

1,833 

534 

355 

9,884 

9,673 

1,224 

1,184 

4,786- 

4,384 

552 

484 

8,846 

8,771 

1,180 

1,076 

35,592 

38,941 

3,879 

3,626 

17 

17 

31 

979 

2/984 

956 

974 

201 

2/204 

247 

241 

94 

2/  97 

91 

93 

253 

2/249 

234 

259 

538 

2/541 

513 

536 

112 

2/114 

135 

134 

44 

2/  46 

43 

44 

142 

2/139 

134 

144 

56 

2/  56 

57 

55 

38 

y  ss 

32 

38 

15 

y  15 

14 

14 

5,290 

2/5,222 

625 

632 

535 

2/  499 

74 

65 

388 

y  401 

50 

47 

5,036 

2/5,395 

518 

519 

1,333 

2/1,-397 

123 

136 

13,468 

mm  mm 

1,673 

1,615 

8,080 

— 

930 

836 

9,771 

— 

1,299 

1,194 

43,201 

— 

4,729 

4,435 

6,902 

_ _ 

821 

828 

904 

— 

121 

108 

426 

- - 

55 

52 

6,029 

— 

628 

624 

1,507 

—  —  — 

142 

155 

— 

65 

7 

t 

61 

6 

mm  mm  m* 

mtwmmrn 

7 

283 

6 

394 

-  — 

--- 

451 

543 

.stical  Appendix  to 

this  Situation,  Fe 

148 


447 

"576" 


1,196 

488 

1,063 

4,137 


2/973 
2/246 
2/  93 
2/233 

2/531 
2/136 
2/  43 
2/135 
2 /  57 
2/  30 

y  i4 

2/647 
2/  68 
2/  46 
2/565 
2/124 


73 

7 

6 

304 


78 

8 

6 

239 


"V  u.  x  in  *w rwx^y  UfciOci# 

z/  Excludes  lard. 

j4/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

^^5adSt^ss:Xrni::rif:t:d:m  products' oamed  raau  and  oann9d  meat  produ°ts'  “d 
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CORN  BELT  BEEF  STEERS 

Seasonal  Variation  in  Marketings  at  Chicago ,  by  Grades 

CHOICE  6*  PRIME  GOOD 


1950  I 
---  1922-45 


MEDIUM 


JAN.  JULY 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


200 


100 


0 


200 


-100 


0 


2-45 

- 

■ - 1 - 1 - 1 - 1_ i — 

- 1 - 1 - 1 < 

COMMON 


JAN.  JULY 

NEG.  47888-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Seasonal  changes  in  marketings  of  beef 
steers  this  year  were  more  pronounced  than 
usual.  Choice  and  Prime  steers  were  scarce 
last  winter,  but  marketings  increased  rapidly 
about  mid-year  and  have  held  at  the  peak  later 
than  usual  this  fall.  Medium  and  Common 


steers  traced  an  opposite  trend.  In  early  1951, 
marketings  will  probably  include  more  of  the 
better  grades  and  fewer  of  the  lower  grades  of 
steers  than  a  year  earlier,  but  by  spring  the 
numbers  by  grades  may  be  closer  to  the  1950 
pattern. 
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*  BEEF,  LAMB  AND  MUTTON,  PORK,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MEATS  IN  MEAT  PACKING  PLANTS  AND  COMMERCIAL  COLD  STORAGE  HOUSES,  BEGINNING  OF  MONTH 
°  ESTIMATED 
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TEE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  arid  Situation  Board,  November  22,  1950 

SUMMARY 

Meat  production  this  fall  has  been  running  a  little  larger  than 
last  fall.  Compared  with  this  period  a  year  earlier,  output  of  beef  has 
been  slightly  larger,  pork  production  is  up  a  little  more  than  beef  but 
veal  and  lamb  production  are  down.  Prices  farmers  received  for  hogs  have 
declined  about  the  same  percentage  as  usual  for  the  season.  Beef  cattle 
prices  have  been  generally  steady  while  prices  of  lambs  and  mature  sheep 
have  increased. 

Hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  reach  its  peak  before  the  middle  of 
December,  end  to  decline  seasonally  thereafter.  Slaughter  has  been  some¬ 
what  larger  this  fall  than  last,  and  will  probably  not  differ  greatly 
this  winter  from  last  winter.  Although  hog  prices  have  shown  about  the 
usual  percentage  seasonal  decline  this  fall  they  have  been  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.  Rising  prices  are  expected  around  the  turn  of  the  year. 

Cattle  slaughter  from  August  through  October  wan  nearly  stable  and 
a  little  smaller  than  last  year.  It  may  not  drop  as  much  during  late  fall 
as  last,  and  for  1950  may  total  about  as  large  as  a  year  earlier.  Recent - 
ly,  supplies  of  cattle  for  slaughter  have  included  more  fed  cattle  but. 
fewer  grass  cattle  than  usual  for  the  season.  Fed  cattle  have  been  mar¬ 
keted  later  this  fall  than  in  most  years,  and  much  later  than  in  1949, 

The  large  numbers  of  well -finished  fed  cattle  have  raised  average  slaughter 
weights  by  about  18  pounds  above  a  year  earlier.  Consequently,  beef  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  slightly  larger  this  fall  than  last  despite  the  fewer 
cattle  slaughtered.  In  the  next  few  months  beef  production  will  probably 
continue  somewhat  larger  than  a  year  previously. 

Fewer  cattle  have  been  shipped  into  the  feeding  area  this  fall 
than  last,  but  the  number  is  as  high  as,  or  higher  than  in  most  previous  . 
years.  Total  numbers  on  feed,  however,  will  be  at  a  high  level.  The 
number  expected  to  move  to  feed  lots  throughout  the  late  fall  and  winter 
will  be  substantial  though  below  last  year.  Record  numbers  will  probably 
be  led  in  California,  and  numbers  on  feed  will  be  as  large  or  larger  than 
last  year  in  most  of  the  other  Western  States. 

Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  have  been  exceptionally  sta¬ 
ble  this  past  summer  and  fall,  but  in  November  were  lower  than  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  of  the  lower  grades  have  declined  less  than  usual  and 
have  been  higher  than  last  year.  Very  strong  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
which  raised  prices  to  record  levels,  has  tended  to  support  prices  of 
lower  grade  slaughter  cattle.  Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  are 
likely  to  increase  moderately  this  winter,  as  the  supply  declines  and  as 
consumer  demand  for  meat  increases. 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  since  mid-year  has  been  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier.  It  was  relatively  stable  in  August -October,  and  may  be 
close  to  1949  levels  in  weeks  ahead.  Although  fewer  lambs  will  be  fed 
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this  year  than  last,  movement  to  the  Corn  Belt  was  earlier  than  last  fall 
and  slaughter  will  likely  be  earlier. 

Prices  of  lambs  have  advanced  recently  and  for  the  week  ending 
November  11  were  $6.00  higher  than  last  year*  Some  further  increase  may 
occur.  Prices  of  mature  sheep  have  nearly  doubled  since  mid-year.  Good 
and  Choice  slaughter  ewes  at  Chicago,  which  averaged  $8.55  per  100  pounds 
the  week  ended  July  1,  reached  $15.50  the  week  ended  November  18.  Strong 
demand  for  breeding  stock  is  a  factor  in  this  price  rise. 

Slaughter  of  calves  has  been  smaller  than  last  year  and  for  the  next 
few  months  is  expected  to  continue  below  a  year  earlier.  Prices,  now  near 
a  record  high,  may  be  well  maintained. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 


Meat  Production  This  Fall 
Slightly  Above  Last  Year 

Total  meat  production  this  fall  has  been  a  little  larger  than  last 
fall.  Pork  and  beef  production  has  been  larger  this  fall  than  last,  but 
production  of  veal  and  lamb  and  mutton  are  down  considerably  from  last 
year.  The  14,573  million  pounds  of  meat  produced  commercially  from 
January  through  September  were  2.2  percent  more  than  production  in  the 
same  nine  months  of  1949.  Almost  all  the  increase  was  in  pork,  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  was  up  6*5  percent  from  1949*  Output  of  lamb  and  mutton 
for  the  past  9  months,  while  below  1949  levels  since  mid-year,  totaled 
3.1  percent  above  the  same  months  last  year. 

The  seasonal  peak  in  slaughter  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  and  lambs 
was  less  than  usual  this  fall.  Monthly  slaughter  of  each  species  was 
almost  constant  from  August  through  October.  Cattle  slaughter  was  a 
little  below  the  same  months  of  1949.  However,  during  November  the  week¬ 
ly  cattle  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  held  up  better  than  in  No¬ 
vember  1949.  Nevertheless,  there  may  also  be  less  seasonal  decline  during 
the  remaining  weeks  of  1950  and  cattle  slaughter  may  be  moderately  larger 
than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  slaughter  increased  in  November  and  moved  toward  a  seasonal 
peak  expected  about  early  December.-  Weekly  slaughter  was  about  stable 
in  October  and  the  month* S  total  under  Federal  inspection  was  up  3  per¬ 
cent  from  last  October,  but  slaughter  in  November  has  shown  a  bigger  gain 
over  last  year.  Hog  slaughter  in  the  entire  fall  and  winter  season  will 
total  larger  than  a  year  earlier  because  the  1950  spring  pig  crop  was 
larger  than  the  1949  spring  crop. 

Slaughter  weights  of  cattle  and  hogs  have  been  heavier  this  fall 
than  last.  In  October  and  November,  the  average  dressed  weight  of  cattle 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  was  around  18  pounds  heavier  than  a 
year  earlier,  and  hogs  were  around  4  pounds  heavier.  These  differences, 
though  small,  have  provided  most  of  the  margin  of  increase  in  the  meat 
supply’ this  fall  over  last. 
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A  Little  More  Meat  Likely  in 
First  Quarter  of  1951  Than 
in  Same  Quarter  of  1950 

Meat  production  will  decrease  seasonally  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1951,  and  comparisons  with  a  year  earlier  are  expected  to  show  about  the 
same  relationships  by  kind  of  meat  as  in  the  current  period --somewhat 
more  pork,  not  much  cnange  in  beef,  and  less  veal,  lamb  and  mutton.  The 
increase  in  pork  production  over  the  first  quarter  of  1950  may  be  about 
5  pei cent.  Beef  production  in  early  1951  will  not  differ  greatly  from  a 
year  earlier,  and  will  include  larger  than  usual  quantities  from  slaughter 
of  fed  cattle.  Lamb  and  mutton  supplies  in  the  first  few  months  of  1951, 
which  will  come  largely  from  this  year's  lamb  crop  now  on  feed  and  on 
wheat  pastures,  will  be  smaller  than  in  the  same  months  of  1950. 

Fed  Cattle  in  Liberal  Supply ; 

Fewer  Grass  Cattle 

Outstanding  features  of  cattle  marketings  this  year  have  been  the 
shaip  seasonal  trends  in  fed  cattle,  the  lateness  of  peak  supplies  of 
top  quality  cattle,  and  the  small  supplies  of  grass  cattle  for  slaughter 

this  fall.  An  exceptionally  high  proportion  of  cattle  slaughter  this  fall 
has  been  of  fed  cattle , 

During  most  year’s  the  proportion  of  well-finished  cattle  in  slaughter 
supplies  is  associated  with  the  marketings  of  cattle  out  of  feed  lots. 
Marketings  of  Good  and  better  grades  of  cattle  are  usually  smallest  in 
mid-winter  and  reach  a  high  in  the  summer  when  cattle  move  out  of  feed 
lots  to  slaughter.  Marketings  of  Medium  and  Common  grades  of  fed  cattle 

have  opposite  trends,  being  largest  in  the  winter  (see  cover  chart  and 
table  1). 

This  year,  the  usual  seasonal  trends  were  exaggerated.  Marketings 
of  Good  and  Choice  cattle  were  unusually  small  during  the  first  few  months, 
then  increased  rapidly  during  the  summer  and  continued  large  during  the 
fall.  Their  large  supply  this  fall  is  in  contrast  with  their  sharply  de¬ 
clining  supply  last  fall.  Receipts  of  Good  and  Choice  slaughter  steers 
at  Chicago  in  each  month  from  January  through  August  were  considerably 
below  the  same  month  of  1949,  but  in  September  were  12  percent  above  last 
September  and  in  October  were  up  58  percent  from  October  1949. 

Marketings  of  Medium  and  Common  steers  were  large  early  in  1950, 
but  dropped  off  1 as ter  than  they  ordinarily  do.  The  preponderance  of 
lower  grades  early  in  195 0  and  of  top  grades  late  in  the  year  has  come 
about  because  many  cattle  went  on  feed  in  the  fall  of  1949  at  light  weight, 
and  required  a  long  feeding  period  to  gain  the  desired  finish.  Also, 
feeders,  probably  sent  many  of  their  cattle  to  market  as  high  Mediums  last 
winter  instead  of  holding  them  to  a  higher  grade  because  they  feared  the 
then  current  prices  would  not  be  maintained.  A  third  reason  for  the  1950 
pattern  is  the  larger  movements  to  feed  lots  in  late  winter  and  spring  of 
1950  than  of  1949,  which  increased  slaughter  supplies  late  in  the  year. 
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In  contrast  -with,  and  offsetting,  the  large  receipts  of  fed  cattle 
this  fall  has  been  the  small  run  of  grass  cattle.  F.eceipts  of  cattle 
classed  as  "grass’'  at  7  markets  during  the  six  weeks  ending  November  11 
were  only  60  percent  of  those  in  the  same  period  last  year.  However,  grass 
cattle  were  marketed  unusually  early  in  the  fall  of  1949  before  the  usual 
peak  in  October,  but  this  year  they  are  being  held  longer  than  last  year 
in  order  to  utilize  the  good  pastures  and  feed  crops  in  the  range  States. 
Weekly  marketings  of  grass  cattle  may  reach  last  year's  level  late  this 
year  or  early  in  1951/  hut  the  season1 s  total  will  be  short  of  last  year 
due  to  the  increased  number  retained  for  feeding  or  breeding. 

Price  Spread  Between  Cattle  Grades  Narrow 

Unusually  heavy  receipts  of  well-fed  cattle  and  relatively  short 
supplies  of  other  cattle. this  fall  have  modified  the  usual  seasonal  price 
movement  by  grades  (see  chart  on  page  7 >  and  table  2).  Seasonal  increases 
in  prices  of  Good,  Choice  and  Prime  steers  have  been  less  than  usual  and 
much  less  than  last  fall.  Declines  for  prices  of  Medium  and  Common  steers 
have  been  small.  Since  March  the  weekly  average  price  of  Choice  and  Prime 
beef  steers  at  Chicago  has  fluctuated  between  ($31*00  and  $33,00)  per 
100  pounds  and  in  the  three  weeks  ended  November  18  averaged  $32,51. 

This  November  price  was  about  $4.00  below  the  price  in  November  last  year. 
Prices  of  Common  steers  declined  only  50  cents  per  100  pounds  from  May  to 
November,  and  in  the  latter  month  was  about  $5.00  higher  than  a  year  ear¬ 
lier,  The  spread  between  prices  for  Choice  and  Common  steers  has  widened 
only  slowly  and  is  rather  narrow  for  the  season.  At  $8.59  in  November, 
it  was  much  less  than  the  $17,23  last  November  ( see  table  3). 


Table  3*-  Spread  between  prices  of  Choice  and  Common  slaughter  steers  at 

Chicago,  by  months,  1949-50 


1950 

1949 

Month 

Price  per 

100  pounds 

Spread, 

'  per  100 
pounds 

1  Price  per 

100  -pounds 

Spread, 
per  100 
pounds 

Choice  and 
Prime 
steers 

• 

Common 

[  steers 

• 

'Choice  and 
*  Prime 
:  steers 

•  m 

l  Common  ^ 

.*  steers 

♦  « 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Jan. 

36.80 

20.44 

16.36 

29.41 

20.49 

8.92 

Feb. 

34.70 

21.55 

.  13.15 

25.61 

18.39 

7.22 

Mar. 

32.24 

22.13 

10.11 

25.88 

21.21 

4.67 

Apr. 

30.94 

22.99 

7.95 

25.81 

21.22 

4.59 

May 

31.34 

24.44 

6.90 

26.12 

22.07 

4.05 

June 

31.34 

24.68 

6,66 

27.51 

21.26 

6.25 

July 

31.63 

24.16 

7.47 

27 . 02 

19.27 

7.75 

Aug. 

31.37 

23.51 

7.86 

28.01 

18.20 

9.81 

Sept. 

32.00 

24.08 

7.92 

31.33 

17 . 83 

13.50 

Oct, 

31.94 

22.76 

9.18 

34.27 

18.^8 

15.79 

Nov, 

Dec. 

1/32.51 

1/23.92 

1/  8.59 

36.25 

37.77 

19,02 

19.23 

17 . 23 

IS.  54 

1/  Average,  3  weeks 

ended  November  18. 

The  narrower  price  spread  this  fall  is  due  in  part  to  the  very  strong 
demand  for  feeders  and  :stockero,  which  has  supported  prices  of  the  lower 
grades.  Prices  of  Stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  in  three  weeks 
of  November  averaged  $28.11  per  100  pounds,  $6.80  more  than  the  November  1949 
price  and  a  record  high. 


NOVEMBER  1950  -10 

Prices  of  Top  Grade  Cattle  May  Trend  Higher  . 

Prices  of  the  top  grades  of  fed  cattle  may  trend  somewhat  higher  in 
months  ahead*  The  price  spread  between  grades  may,  thus  widen*  but  it  is  not 
expected  to  be  as  wide  as  last  winter* 

Rising  consumer  incomes  and  a  seasonal  decline  in  supplies  of  the  best 
finished  cattle  are  factors  in  this  outlook.  Although  likely  to  exceed  those  a 
year  earlier*  slaughter  supplies  of  Good  and  better  steers  are  expected  to  de¬ 
crease  materially  in  the  next  couple  of  months. 

Cattle  Feeding  to  Continue  Large 

Indications  are  that  the  volume  of  cattle  feeding  will  continue  large. 

A  larger  than  usual  part  of  it  will  be  longer  term  feeding  starting  with  calves 
and  light  weight  steers. 

The  relatively  heavy  into-feedlot  movement  last  winter  and  spring  has 
provided  most  of  the  large  slaughter  supplies  this  fall.  The  smaller  movement 
into  feeding  areas  this  fall  than  last,  and  the  continued  emphasis  on  long-term 
feeding,  might  restrict  supplies  for  slaughter  in  the  first  quarter  of  1951* 
Hence,  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  may  be  slow  to  increase  in  the  spring  of  1951* 
at  the  end  of  its  seasonal  decline  during  the  winter.  This  pattern  would  be 
similar  to  that  in  the  first  half  of  1950.  Because  of  it,  total  cattle  slaughter 
in  1951  will  probably  not  exceed  corresponding  periods  of  1950  until  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

Hog  Price  Decline  This  Fall 
Not  Unusually  Large 

Hog  prices  have  been  declining  seasonally  since  late  in  August  as  market 
receipts  have  increased.  The  average  price  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  for 
the  week  ending  November  11  was  $18.53  per  100  pounds,  $5*95  below  this  year’s 
high  of  $24* 4B  the  week  ended  August  26,  but  $2.14  above  the  same  week  of  1949* 
The  rate  of  price  decline  so  far  has  been  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  last 
two  years.  The  low  point  in  hog  prices  may  occur  in  December  and  a  seasonal 
increase  may  be  expected  around  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  price  decline  starting  in  August  was  interrupted  in  mid-October.  At 
that  time  hog  marketings  were  relatively  stable.  Apparently,  many  producers 
timed  marketings  for  September;  and  the  price  decline  in  that  month  brought  the 
seasonal  rise  of  marketings  to  a  temporary  halt  in  October. 

Although  marketings  are  expected  to  be  larger  this  winter  than  a  year 
earlier,  prices  of  hogs  are  likely  to  remain  above  those  of  last  year  because 
of  a  stronger  demand  for  meat. 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Prices  Up; 

Slaughter  on  Decline 

Prices  o’f  sheep  and  lambs  have  been  quite  favorable  relative  to  prices  of 
other  meat  animals.  Prices  of  lambs  showed  little  seasonal  decline  this  summer 
and  fall,  and  increased  as  slaughter  fell  off  after  mid-October.  Wooled  Good 
and  Choice  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  averaged  $29*4#  per  100  pounds  the  week 
ended  November  11;  $6.01  more  than  in  the  same  week  of  1949  and  higher  than  any 
previous  November  price  on  record. 

Prices  of  mature  sheep  have  been  even  stronger.  Average  prices  of  Good 
and  Choice  slaughter  ewes  at  Chicago  have  increased  each  week  beginning  July  1, 
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Thisnwafamn!w'hLhefor0?hP°^ndS  “  ^  t0  $15'5°  the  Week  endinS  November  18, 

I  is  was  a  new  high. for  the  30  years  for  which  comparable  figures  are  avail^hlp 

e  average  farm  price  of  sheep  in  October  was  the  highest  in  40  years  of  record. 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  has  been  below  a  year  ago  since  mid-Tnlv 
urrent  receipts  for  slaughter  are  mostly  lambs  and  yearlings.  In  October  only 

II  percent  were  mature  sheep-a  low  percentage  for  the  season  Thi*  *m*?i  7 

being^etai^edeforrbreedin?  ®Ubfantial  ProP°rtion  of  this  year's  lambs  that  are 
ly  low  combined  sheep  and  ta^slaughter?8  “  ^  ***  aCC0Unted  for  the  relative- 

Lambs  moved  to  feed  lots  from  the  range  areas  earlier  than  usual  this  vear 

wereTpercent  abov^the^  8  C°rf,  Belt  States  during  July  through  September 
re  /  percent  above  the  same  three  months  a  year  ago.  This  will  be  oar  allv  off 

X  fX  XS.  XS  XT?  *Tf tte  r”alnde‘' of  “•  *>».  “0  ti.  toS'*bV£ 

led  there  will  be  below  last  year.  Many  of  these  lambs  will  be  ready  to  come  to 

asriaige  fsriasr?aS  1  Su^V^17/0  S°  if  the  discount  on  heavy  lambs  is 
=r, ,  a  8®  as  last  fall.  Such  marketings  along  with  other  expected  receipts  of  sheen 

sheep  si“ehte”d  - 

about  AnrnSSr  afiSK  the  fi^St  0f  the  year  Wil1  decllne  seasonally  to  a  low  point 
The  raff  ^  b®  comPrised  largely  of  lambs  from  feed  lots  or  wheat  pastures. 

first  quarter  oT  19%)  ^  moderately  bel°w  that  of  corresponding  periods  of  the 

Feed  Supplies  Improved  During  October 

.  Because  of  unusually  favorable  weather  in  the  Corn  Belt,  the  feed  situation 

improved  during  October.  The  principal  gain  has  been  in  pasties  and  in  the  qSl- 

estimaterofStotaiefeed  rather  2?  lncreased  yields  of  grain..-  While  the  Novemter 

i  total  feed  gram  production  was  practically  the  same  as  in  October 

conditioL  a  SunnvUriHgdP0rti0^  °f  S°me  Cr°PS  were  increased  by  the  favorable 
enahild  S  ™y  f1*1  dry  weather  greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  soft  corn,  and 

rapidly  fn^with  f  ^  s,ybeans»  sorghum  grains,  sugar  beets, and  other  crops 
stock  nnod,  J  "inimum  of  loss..,  The  net  effect  of  these  conditions  on  live-  -  . 

a  loLfr  nerfodn  “2  farke^nS  ds  to  allow  feeders  to  extend  their  operations  over 
nger  period,  and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  gluts  of  marketings. 

o+  +  Good  to  excellent  pasture  feed  conditions  throughout  most  of  the  Great  Plain 

S'lSv’E”®8?  f™”  ‘he"  h°ld  “U1'  <*»  ““l-  SXe.U  S 

Snter^eaSn^ ^  marketlngS  from  that  area  may  be  distributed  over  much  of  the 


Demand  for  Meat  Continues  Stron 
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few  month*  dn® T  ^  and  mSat  anlmals  continued  to  increase  during  the  last 

ThC  *nHHh  d  9*pandlnS  consumer  incomes  as  a  result  of  defense  activities. 

in  derpa2HnfomPaCt+°t:Lnflatl0nary  Pressures  this  summer  resulted  in  larger  increases 

com2*  i/  +ean  thfn  n°rmally  would  be  exPected  from  the  rise  in  consumer  in- 
ft  „„Ljhe  retail  value  of  meat  consumed  in  the  third  quarter  of  1950  was  about 

.  ‘  ,  . grea  er  an  m  the  same  quarter  of  1949.  The  increase  in  disposable 

cation*  3nnCt°hCP!tPer!0n  Was  a  little  less”about  7  percent.  Preliminary  indi- 

and  earlv  NovPmLn  La  °ngerrde?and-rela^ionshiP  was  maintained  during  October 
th«  7  N°ymber>  and  was  a  factor  m  maintaining  prices  of  meat  animlls  despite 
tne  seasonally  larger  slaughter. 

power  dnnnn^Tv,0f  the  pybably  5  to  10  percent  increase  in  consumer  purchasing 
It  Tvnnh  m  g  •,?  year  ahead,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  demand  for  meat  seems  likely. 

lv  C r®sult  in  somewhat  higher  prices  than  in  1950  despite  the  moderate- 
y  larger  meat  production  expected* 
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Item 


Cattle  and  calvqs 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime  . 

Good . . 

Medium  . . . 

Common  . . . 

All  grades  . . 

Omaha,  all  grades . . . 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . 

Cows,  Chicago 

Good . . . . . 

Common  . . . 

Canner  and  Cutter  . 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 
Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas 
Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle . . . 

Veal  calves . . . 


City 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

160-180  pounds  . . . . . 

180-200  pounds  . 

200-220  pounds  . 

220-240  pounds  . . . 

240-270  pounds  . . . 

270-300  pounds  . 

All  weights  . . . . 

Seven  markets  4/ . . . , ... 

Sows,  Chicago . . 

Price  received  by  farmers . . . 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  5/ 

Chicago,*  barrows  and  gilts . 

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  ... 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice-,  Chicago 

Price  received  by  farmers . . . 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chioago  . .... 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choice,  Omaha  . . 

Price  received  by  farmers  . . . . . 


All  meat  animals. 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100) . 


Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Good,  500-600  pounds 

Lamb  caroass.  Good,  30-40  pounds  . .« . 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 

72,84  pounds  fresh  . . . . 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . . 

71,32  pounds  fresh  and  oured  . . 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Good  grade . ........< 

Lamb  . . ...•••»••*... . •••••••< 

Pork,  including  lard  . . . . 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1926*100) . .., 

Retail  (1935-39*100) . , . 


9  Statistics 

for  Meat 

Animals  1 / 

Jan, -Oct, 

t 

{ 

1950 

Unit 

{ 

1949  : 

{ 

{ 

1949 

:  1950 

• 

• 

Oct.  { 

• 

• 

Sept,  j 

• 

• 

Oot,  . 

{ 

Dollars 

{ 

t 

per{ 

31.94 

100  pounds  : 

28.10 

32.43 

34.27 

32.00 

do. 

{ 

25.79 

29.08 

29.63 

30.32 

30.42 

do. 

22.94 

26.53 

23.24 

28.07 

27,66 

do. 

19.84 

23.07 

18.48 

24.08 

22.76 

do. 

25.55 

28.54 

28.93 

30.67 

30.49 

:  do. 

24.24 

27.28 

26.24 

29.67 

29.44  . 

i  do. 

24.47 

27.47 

29.04 

29.83 

29.56 

s  do. 

19.06 

21.64 

17.65 

23.29 

22.10 

s  do. 

2/15.69 

18.70 

2/14. 34 

■  20.26 

19.68 

:  do. 

3/14.65 

16.16 

3/13. 39 

17.42 

16.74 

:  do. ' 

27.71 

30.80 

27.02 

32  •  95 

32.62 

s  do. 

21.90 

26.10 

20.57 

26.90 

26.92 

:  do. 

1 

20.11 

22.71 

19.20 

24.70 

24.30 

:  do. 

23.18 

25.81 

21.70 

28.00 

27.60 

:  do. 

20.18 

18.96 

17.36 

20.26  " 

19.07 

:  do. 

20.61 

19.57 

17.93 

21.46 

19.61 

:  do . 

20.70 

19.74 

18.15 

21.98 

19.7? 

:  do . 

20.56 

19.67- 

13.31 

22.30 

19.84 

j  do. 

20.17 

19.  38 

18.34 

22.32 

19.87 

19.56 

18.92. 

18.27 

22.09 

19.82 

:  do. 

20.00 

19.26 

13.10 

21.81 

19.64 

:  do. 

19.87 

19.24. 

18.08 

21.84 

19,47 

s  do. 

16.73 

16.67 

16.84 

20.12 

18.41 

18.93 

18.31 

17.60 

21.10 

19,20 

15.1 

13.3 

15.7 

14.2 

12.9 

:  do. 

16.0 

13.9 

16.1 

14.7 

14.0 

:  •  do. 

10.77 

12.06 

9.69 

13.01 

14.34 

9.63 

10.90 

8.88 

11.70 

12.80 

26.03 

26.68 

23.76 

27.72 

27.98 

6/23.05 

7/26.70 

•23.28  . 

28.60 

28.90 

:  do. 

: 

23.00 

24,22 

21.50 

25.60 

25.80 

« 

• 

e 

• 

: 

{  317 

337 

301 

372 

358 

• 

• 

{Dollars 

per 

:100  pounds 

41.96 

46.14 

47.82 

48.39 

48.13 

:  do. 

50.49 

8/61.64 

46.12 

62.66 

60.06  ’ 

:  Dollars 

{  21.72 

20.64 

19.27 

25.20 

20.20 

»  do. 

{  29.82 

28.20 

26.46 

31.85 

27.73 

:  do. 

:  25.36 

23.80 

23.77 

27.04 

24.18 

:  do. 

{  35.56 

33.37 

33.33 

37.91 

33.90 

{  Cents 

{ 

:per  pound 

{  66.3 

— 

69.6 

77.2 

— 

{  68.3 

:  41.9 

{ 

:  224 

63.8 

41,6 

71.0 

46.6 

{  do. 

— 

— 

I 

: 

220 

260 

- T 

{ 

{  231. 

233 

258 

— - 

2/  Cutter  and  Common. 


soph,  and  S,  St.  Paul. 


s/  Average  of  prices  for  August,  September  and  October. 

T/  Average  of  prices  fbr  January,  February,  March,  August,  September  and  Ootober. 

2/  Prices  of  46-50  pound  lambs  used  for  March,  April  and  May.  No  prioe  for  February. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


Item 


Unit 


,J_an.-0ot. 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1936-39=100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  ; 

8  Com  Belt  States  .  j  QOO 

Cattle  and  calves  . . . . :  head 

Sheep  and  lambs  . do. 

• 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 

Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle  . . do. 

Calves  . do! 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . . do. 

Hogs  . do. 

Percentage  sows  . : Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle  ••••• . Pounds 

Calves . . . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . •  do. 

Hogs  . do. 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head . do. 

Veal,  per  head  . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head . do. 

Pork,  per  head  J3/. . do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  z/:  do. 

Lard,  per  head  . do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . :  do. 
Total  production  :Million 

Haef  •  . . •••••••.., . .  tpounds 

Veal  . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . ...:  do. 

Pork  3 / . do. 

Lard .  do. 

• 

Total  commercial  slaughter  4/  : 

Number  slaughtered  *1  qqo 

Cattle . head 

Calves  . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . do 

Hogs  . d0] 

Total  production  Million 

Bee:f'  . . tpounds 

Veal  . . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . . .  :  do. 

Pork  1/ . :  do! 

Lard . do. 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  : 

B<sef . do. 

V®al  . . 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . do. 

p°r!c . do! 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  5/ . do, 

1/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in 
2 \J  Estimated  from  weekly  data. 

3 /  Exoludes  lard. 

1/  Federally  inspected,  end  other  wholesale  and  retail, 
j-/  Inoludes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products, 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


i  1949 

±  

s  1950 

1  IS  49 
*  Oct, 

• 

• 

:  Sept 
• 

135 

138 

167 

148 

2,628 

2,405 

869 

447 

2,234 

2,424 

572 

576 

11,041 

10,842 

1,156 

1,196 

5,354 

4,899 

568 

488 

10,018 

9,852 

1,172 

1,063 

40,551 

44,043 

4,959 

4,137 

16 

rnmrnmm 

11 

16 

977 

2/  984 

968 

983 

206 

94 

250 

2/  208 
J/  96 
2/  247 

244 

93 

228 

241 

93 

233 

535 

2/  540 

609 

538 

115 

V  116 

133 

133 

44 

Jy  46 

44 

44 

141 

2/  139 

128 

133 

56 

y  se 

56 

57 

37 

y  36 

32 

32 

15 

y  u 

14 

14 

5,876 

2/5,824 

585 

640 

611 

2/  563 

75 

65 

439 

2/  449 

51 

47 

5,670 

2/6,044 

634 

547 

1,492 

2/1,560 

159 

131 

15,049 

1,582 

1,618 

9,027 

947 

833 

11,059 

... 

1,287 

1,164 

49,072 

— 

5,871 

4,993 

7,674 

772 

832 

1,024 

— 

120 

107 

482 

56 

51 

6,781 

- — 

752 

658 

1,686 

m  am 

179 

152 

1950 


Lppenc 


Oct. 


168 


763 

591 


1,169 

515 

1,081 

5,102 


2/968 
2/247 
y  93 
2/232 

2/521 
1/134 
2/  43 
2/133 

V" 

2/  SI 
2/  13 

2/609 
2/  67 
2/  47 
2/667 
2/156 


Nov. 


canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 


u  s.  Department  of  Agriculture  Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid. 

Washington  25,  D.  C.  payment  of  postage  $300 
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In  th  is  issue: 

Changes  in  the  relative  importance  of 
spring  and  fall  pig  crops. 


PIG  CROPS  and  HOG  SLAUGHTER 


MIL.  HEAD 


1930  1935  1940  1945  1950 


*1951  SLAUGHTER  IS  FORECAST 

®  BASED  ON  INTENTIONS  AND  AVERAGE  OR  LARGER  THAN  AVERAGE  LITTERS 
U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  47459-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Larger  annual  pig  .crops  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  hog  slaughter  in  1949  and  again  in 
1950;  and  the  continued  uptrend  in  pig  crops 
will  bring  another  increase  in  hog  slaughter  in 
1951*  The  1950  fall  pig  crop  was  9  percent 
larger  than  the  1949  fall  crop,  and  a  6  percent 
increase  in  the  1951  spring  crop  over  the  same 
1950  crop  is  indicated  by  farmers’  intentions 


on  December  1.  Around  4  million  more  hogs 
may  be  slaughtered  in  1951  than  in  1950.  If 
slaughter  weights  are  no  lighter  than  last  year, 
total  pork  production  will  be  sufficien  t  to  fill 
the  military  requirements  now  in  prospect  and 
allow  for  a  small  increase  in  civilian  consump¬ 
tion  per  person. 
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THE  'LIVESTOCK  AND  M  EAT  SITUATION. 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  December  27,  1950 

SUMMARY 

Seasonally  rising  prices  for  most  classes  of  meat  animals  and  most 
meats  are  in  prospect  for  this  winter.  A  decrease  in  slaughter  supplies  of 
livestock  as  the  peak  marketing  season  passes,  together  with  maintained  or 
increasing  demand  due  to  defense  activities,  underlie  this  outlook. 

Meat  production  was  very  large  in  late  1950  as  the  number  and 
weight  of  cattle  slaughter  were  high  for  that  period  while  hog  slaughter 
reached  its  peak  in  December 0  Output  of  meat  under  Federal  inspection  for 
December  may  have  been  a  postwar  high0  Notwithstanding  the  large  slaughter, 
prices  of  meat  animals  and  meats  generally  strengthened.  Prices  of  steers 
and  lambs  increased  and  prices  of  hogs  advanced  from  their  seasonal  low 
reached  in  late  November.  Over-all  average  retail  prices  of  meat  near  the 
year’s  end  were  up  about  8  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  They  about  equaled 
the  records  for  the  season  set  two  years .  earlier,  but  were  below  the  all- 
time  peaks  of  the  summer  of  1948  0 

The  recent  increases  in  prices  of  slaughter  steers  and  lambs  carried 
them  above  the  minimum  ceiling  levels  specified  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 

'The  seasonal  reduction  in  meat  production  in  the  next  month  or  two 
will  be  moderate,  and  total  production  in  January- March  may  be  slightly 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Meat  consumption  per  civilian  consumer  for 
Janua ry- March  may  be  almost  as  large  as  in  the  same  1950  period. 

Slaughter  of  fed  cattle  appears  likely  to  hold  up  well  early  in  1951 
because  a  substantial  number  of  cattle  about  ready  for  market  were  carried 
over  on  January  1©  Kog  slaughter  will  decrease  seasonally  in  January  and 
February.  Totals  for  those  months  are  likely  to  show  only  a  little  gain 
over  the  same  1950  months,  because  the  late- spring  farrowings  which  are 
the  source  of  slaughter  then  were  only  a  little  larger  last  year  than  in 
the  previous  year.  Hog  slaughter  will  increase  again  beginning  sometime 
in  March. 

The  1950  fall  pig  crop  was  reported  at  40.7  million  head,  9  percent 
more  than  the  1949  fall  crop.  Farmers*  intentions  on  December  1  were  for 
4  percent  more  sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring  of  1951  than  last  spring.  If 
litters  are  of  an  average  size  with  an  allowance  for  trend,  this  number  of 
sows  would  produce  about  63.5  million  pigs,  6  percent  more  than  the  60.0  mil¬ 
lion  saved  from  the  1950  soring  crop. 

t 

The  volume  of  cattle  feeding  this  winter  is  expected  to  be  nearly  as 
large  as  last  winter.  However,  because  placements  on  feed  during  the  early 
fall  were  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  because  an  even  larger  percentage  of 
all  cattle  on  feed  this  winter  than  last  are  young  stock,  the  prospects  are 
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for  slaughter  supplies  of  fed  cattle  to  decrease, in  late  winter  and  to  be 
little  if  any  larger  this  spring  then  last  spring#  The  increase  in  total 
1951  cattle  slaughter  over  1950  will  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
second  half  of  the  year# 

Fewer  lambs  will  be  fed  this  winter  than  last.  The  reduction  is  due 
to  the  smaller  lamb  crop  and  increased  numbers  held  back  for  breeding# 

REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK 

6  Percent  More 
Spring  Pigs 

Nearly  10  million  sows  will  farrow  from  December  1950  through  May 
1951  if  hog  producers  carry  out  their  December  1  intentions#  If  litters 
are  of  an  average  size  with  an  allowance  for  trend,  this  number  of  sows 
will  produce  about  63# 5  million  pigs,  6  percent  more  than  the  60  million 
saved  in  the  soring  of  1950#  The  increase  in  spring  pigs  would  be  the 
third  in  succession,  and  the  new  crop  would  be  the  largest  on  record  for 
peacetime  years  and  second  largest  for  all  years#  If  this  prospective 
spring  pig  crop  should  be  realized  and  the  1951  fall  crop  should  be  no 
smaller  than  the  1950  fall  crop,  a  total  of  104  million  pigs  would  be  saved 
during  1951,  the  third  largest  annual  crop  on  record# 

The  biggest  increase  in  number  of  sows  to  farrow  this  spring,  both  in 
actual  numbers  and  percentagewise,  is  reported  for  the  West  North  Central 
States#  The  increase  in  the  East  North  Central  States  is  substantial  but 
som<*what  smaller#  The  North  Central  region  as  a  whole  —  the  Corn  Belt  -- 
has  ©ontributed  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  expansion  in  hog  production 
the  last  few  years#  The  number  of  sows  expected  to  farrow  in  the  North 
Central  States  is  considerably  above  any  recent  year  except  1943# 

Regions  outside  the  Corn  Belt  also  indicate  more  sows  to  farrow  this 
spring,  but  only  in  the  South  Atlantic  (Southeast)  region  is  the  percent 
increase  as  large  as  the  United  States  average.  In  the  Northeast  and  "West, 
where  1950  sow  numbers  were  considerably  below  those  in  1949  and  the  1939-48 
average,  only  slight  increases  are  in  prospect  for  the  spring  of  1951*  (See 
table  1*) 

1950  Fall  Crop 
40,675, 000  Head 

The  1950  fall  pig  crop  totaled  40# 7  million  head,  an  increase  of 
9  percent  from  last  fall  and  the  fourth  increase  in  a  row  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  fall#  The  average  number  of  pigs  saved  per  litter  was  up  to  a  record 
6*65  from  the  6.51  average  in  the  fall  of  1949© 

The  trend  shown  in  1949  toward  later  farrowings  of  fall  pigs  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  1950*  There  has  been  a  greater  concentration  of  farrowings  in  the 
major  farrowing  months,  principally  August  and  September,  at  the  expense  of 
those  in  June  and  July,  (See  table  2#) 
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Table  1.-  Sows  farrowed,  pigs  saved  and  pigs  saved  per  litter,  spring  and  fall  pig  crops. 
United  States,  by  regions,  average  1937-41,  by  years  1946  to  date 


_____ _ Spring  Pig  Crop 

^forth  Central  ;  ° 


Year 


t  t 

i  North  i" 
i  Atlantio  s 


East 


West 


South 

Atlantic 


i  : 

s  South  » 

*  .  Central  : 


Western 


»  United 
:  States 
» 


thousands  Thousands'  Thousands  Thousands'  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands 


Sows  farrowed 


1937-41  av*  t 

140 

2,016 

3,417 

580 

1,069 

312 

7,534 

1946  * 

144 

2,169 

3,876 

6.39 

1,027 

'  254 

8,109 

1947  i 

157 

* 

2,313 

4,266 

670  ’ 

1,003 

243 

8,652 

1948  i 

148 

2,113 

3,761 

653 

1,019 

270 

7,964 

1949  i 

161 

2,412 

4,395 

688 

1,125 

273 

9,054 

1950  1/  i 

140 

2,613 

-4,654 

717 

1,135 

245 

.  9 , 504 

1951  2 /  * 

141 

2,693 

4,928 

751 

1,158 

249 

9,920 

Pig 8  saved 


1937-41  av.i 

1946  : 

1947  i 

1948  : 

1949  * 

1950  1/  i 

1951  y  t 

: 

886 

984 
1,019 

985 
1,092 

904 

12,961 

14,559 

14,278 

14,066 

16,034 

16,553 

21,472 

25,324 

26,031 

24,348 

28,340 

29,465 

3,377 

3,779 

3,956 

3,969 

4,215 
•  4,478 

6,157 

6,130 

5,992 

6,212 

6,996 

7,058 

1,948 
1,616 
1,526 
1,686 
1,749 
• •  1,539 

.  *  r- 

46.801 
52,392 

52.802 
51,266 
58,426 
59,997 
63,500 

: 

rigs  saved  per  litter 

#  .  .. 

t 

• 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

dumber 

If umber 

1937-41  av*  : 

6.32 

6.45 

6.30 

5.82 

5.76 

•  4 

6.24k 

6.22 

1946  * 

6.79 

6.71 

6.53 

5.91 

5.97 

6.35 

6.46 

1947  : 

6.49 

•  6.17 

'  6.10 

5.90  ‘ 

5.97 

6.27- 

6.10 

1948  : 

6.63 

-  6.66 

.  6.47 

6.08  . 

6.10  • 

6.24* 

6.44 

1949  : 

6.80 

6.65 

6.45 

6.13 

6.22 

6.39 

6.45 

1950  1/  t 

i 

6.46 

6.33 

6.33 

i 

6.25 

6.22 

6.27 

■ 

6.31 

i 

t 

Fall  Pig  Crop 

. 

•  • 

i 

Sows  farrowed 

.  . 

t 

| 

Thousands 

Thousands 

•  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1937-41  av*  t 

127 

1,471 

1,480 

507 

963 

254 

4,802 

1946  i 

120 

1,515 

1,446 

589 

883 

160 

4,713 

1947  i 

119 

1,566 

1,534 

598 

908 

182 

•  4,907 

1948  i 

125 

1,631 

1,704 

575 

923 

200 

5,158 

1949  i 

122 

1,836 

1,968 

605 

981 

201 

5,713 

1950  1/ 

t 

117 

2,015 

2,232 

609 

967 

177 

6,117 

*  Pigs  saved 

: 

1937-41  av,  * 

844 

9,756 

9,400 

3,051 

5,769 

1,608 

30,428 

1946  t 

808 

10,194 

9,574 

3,597 

5,382 

993 

'  30,548 

1947  : 

822 

10,258 

9,760 

3,668 

5,668 

1,169 

•  31,345 

1948  t 

864 

11,066 

11,280 

3,591 

5,834 

1,286 

33,921 

1949  : 

827 

12,163 

12,871 

3,759 

6,242 

1,313 

37,175 

1950  1/  * 

t 

806 

13,597 

15,008 

3,836 

6,268 

1,142 

40,657 

t 

~FIg 

s  saved  per  litter 

i 

Number 

dumber 

dumber 

Number 

Number 

dumber 

Number 

1937-41  av.: 

6.63 

6.63 

6.34 

6.02 

5.99 

6.31 

6.33 

1946  : 

6,76 

6.73 

6.62 

6.11 

6.10 

6.23 

6.48 

1947  * 

6.88 

6.55 

6.36 

6.13 

6.24 

6.46* 

6.39 

1948  : 

,  6,90 

6.78 

6.62 

6.25 

6.32 

6.42. 

6.58 

1949  t 

6.80 

6.62 

6.54 

6.22 

6.36 

6.55 

6.51 

1950  1/  » 

: 

'  6.89 

6.75 

’  6.72 

« 

6.30  1 

6.48 

6.48* 

6.65 

!/ Preliminary, 

Number  indicated  to  farrosr  from  breeding  intentions  as  of  December  1,  1950* 

arage  (1939-48)  number  of  pigs  per  litter  with  allowance  for  trend  used  to  calculate  indicated  number  of 
pigs  saved* 
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Table  2.-  Number  of  sows  farrowing  and  percentage  distribution  by  months, 
spring  and  fall  season.  United  States,  average  1937-41 

and  by'  years  1946  to  date 


Numb e r.  spring  season 


1937-41  av 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 


• 

• 

• 

• 

Year 

ec.  l/  : 

Jan. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

:  Feb.  : 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

•  * 

March 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

1957-41  av. 

290 

409 

791 

1,999 

1946 

296 

358 

703 

2 , 13b 

1947 

301 

393 

914 

2,475 

1948 

263 

367 

762 

2,150 

1949 

303 

467 

988 

2,623 

1950 

275 

447 

1,140 

2,899 

1951  2 / 

» 

Percentage,  spring  se 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Peroent 

1937-41  av« 

3.9 

5.4 

10.5 

26.5 

1946 

3.7 

4.4 

8.7 

26.3 

1947 

3.5 

4.5 

10.6 

28.6 

1948 

3.3 

4.6 

9.6 

27.0 

1949 

3.3 

5.2 

10.9 

29.0 

1950 

2.9 

4.7 

12.0 

30.5 

Number,  fall  seasoi 

June 

July 

• 

• 

• 

• 

:  Aug. 

• 

• 

• 

• 

:  Sept. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

1937-41  av 

546 

510 

879 

1,483 

1946 

669 

524 

872 

1,451 

1947 

644 

559 

1,010 

1,512 

1948 

742 

582 

1,002 

1,549 

1949 

751 

638 

1,205 

1,796 

1950 

739 

633 

1,323 

1,944 

May 


Total 


Thous.  Thous.  Thous. 


2,605 

2,962 

3,063 

2,874 

3,090 

3,165 


1,440 

1,654 

1,506 

1,548 

1,583 

1,578 


7,534 

8,109 

8,652 

7,964 

9,054 

9,504 

9,920 


Percent  Percent  Percent: 


34.6 


>6.5 


35.4 

36.1 

34.1 


33.3 


19.1 

20.4 

17.4 

19.4 

17.5 

16.6 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Total 


Thous.  Thous.  Thous. 


939 

820 

840 

885 

923 

1,035 


445 

377 

342 

398 

400 

443 


4,802 

4.713 
4,907 
5,158 

5.713 
6,117 


Percentage,  fall  season 


Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 


11.4 
14.2 
13.1 

14.4 

13.1 

12.1 


10.6 

11.1 

11.4 

11.3 

11.2 

10.3 


18.3 

18.5 

20.6 

19.4 
21.1 
21.6 


30.9 

30.8 

30.8 
30.0 
31.4 

31.8 


19.5 

17.4 

17.1 

17.2 

16.2 
16.9 


9.3 
8.0 
7.0 
7.7 
7.0 

7.3 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


\J  December  of  preceding  year. 

dj  Spring  farrowings  indicated  from  breeding  intentions  report. 
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Hog  Slaughter  Passes  • 

’Season’s  High  ' .  ■  -  vk 

*  .  m  I  *  *  r  f 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950  hog  slaughter  and  pork  production 
was  at  a  new  peacetime  high.  The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  in  October  was  the  largest  on  record  for  that  month.  November 
slaughter  was  greater  than  for  any  previous  November  except  1943,'  Weekly 
Federally  inspected  hog  slaughter  hit  its  1950  peak  the  week  ended 
December  90  The  estimated  1,761  thousand  head  slaughtered  that  week  was  a 
weekly  high  for  the  four  years  for  which  such  records  are  available. 
Slaughter  declined  late  in  December  and  the  total  for  the  month  was  proba¬ 
bly  somewhat  above  the  December  1949  slaughter.  Total  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection  for  the  four  months  September  through  December,  which  is 

made  up  chiefly  of  hogs  from  the  spring  pig  crop,  was  about  4  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier, 

Fil* st  Quarter  1951  Hog;  Slaughter 
To  Show  Small*  Gain  07-erT950~ 


The  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  first  three  months  of  1951  is 
expected  to  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  by  a  smaller  average  percent¬ 
age  than  in  the  fall-winter  season  to  date*  The  chief  reason  for  this 
prospect  is  the  very  small  increase  in  farrowings  late  last  spring  over  the 
previous  spring,  which  will  restrict  the  slaughter  supplies  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  marketing  season,.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  in  slaughter 
throughout  the  current  season  has  been  more  evenly  distributed  by  months 
than  would  have  been  expected  from  the  distribution  of  farrowings  last 
spring.  A  small  increase  in  first  quarter  1951  slaughter  over  a  year  earli¬ 
er  would  be  in  line  with  this  pattern  to  date* 

Hog  Prices  Up  From  .Seasonal 
Low;  Further  Rise  Likelv** 

t  -.i  nn  |,  i ii n I,  ■ _  -  ...  .. 


n°g  Prices  reached  their  seasonal  peak  this  year  late  in  August. 
Except  for  two  weeks  in  October,  they  declined  week  by  week  during  September 
October  and  November.  The  monthly  average  price  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  7 
markets  was  §23.89  per  100  pounds  in  August  and  $18*06  in  November-  a  re¬ 
duction  of  24  percent.  In  1949  the  corresponding  prices  were  §21.32  in 
August  and  §15.21  in  December,  the  low  month,  for  a  reduction  of  29  oercent* 
The  lowest  weekly  price  this  fall  at  7  markets  was  the  $17.70  average  the 
week  ended  November  25*  Prices  showed  no  strong  movement  during  early 
December,  but  increased  sharply  about  the  middle  of  the  month.-  A  further 
seasonal  rise  in*  prices  is  expected  in  the  first  two  months  of  1951  as 
marketings  are  seasonally  reduced* 


Price  Differentials  Favor 
Heavier  Hogs  Than  Last Year 


Price  discounts  for  very  light  weight  hogs  have  been  generally  wider 
this  past  year  than  in  1948  and  1949,  and  those  for  heavy  weights  have  been 
smaller*  At  Chicago  the  discount  for  160-180  pound  barrows  and  gilts  com¬ 
pared  with  the  200-220  pound  class  averaged  §0*73  per  100  pounds  in  January- 
November,  compared  with  average  yearly  discounts  of  $0.44  in  1949  and  $0,47 
in  1948,  The  discount  for  240-270  pound  hogs  compared  with  medium  weights 
this  past  year  has  been  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  last  year  and  one-third 
that  of  two  years,  ago.  In  early  December  the  discount  for  heavy  hogs  at 
Chicago  was  about  $0.30  per  100  pounds*  A  year  before  it  had  been 
about  $0.60.  \  V 
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These  siraller  discounts  for  heavy  hogs  do  not  necessarily  mean  that 
returns  to  the  farmer  were  greatest  for  feeding  to  heavier  weights,  but  they 
do  sueeest  that  the  risks  incurred  in  holding  hogs  for  the  longer  feeding 
periods  were  less  than  in  previous  years.  With  a  strong  demand  for  pork  . 
seemingly  assured  and  demand  for  lard  also  likely  to  hold  up  well  ml  5  , 
it  is  probable  that  heavy  hogs  will  continue  to  bring,  comparatively  high 
prices.  There  will  be  seasonal  changes,  however,  due  to  changing  supplies 
of  hogs  of  the  various  weights.  During  the  next  month  or  two,  for  example, 
i,  average  weights  will  increase  and  finished  hogs  over  240  pounds  are  expected 
"to  receive  an  increasing  price  discount;  then  later  the  margin  will  become 
narrower  as  hogs  from  the  1950  fall  pig  crop  are  marketed. 

These  prospects  for  relative  prices  by  weight  classes,  taken  with  the 
probable  strong  demand  for  hogs  in  1951,  point  to  slightly  heavier  average 
..-market  weights  than  in  1950.  In  September  and  October  of  the  current  fall- 
winter  season,  weights  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  7  markets  averaged  a  lit,  e 
’ above  a -year  previously.  November  and  December  weights  were  about  equal  to 

a  year  earlier.  ■ 

Hog- Corn  Ratio  About  Average  ,  ■■  .. 

The  hog-corn  ratio  based  on  average  farm  prices  was  lower  in  1950 
than  in  1949,  when  it  was  very  favorable  for  hog  production.  The 
United  States  ratio  on  November  15  was  13,0  compared  with  15.3  in  November 
1949  and  18.0  in  November  1948  (table  3).  The  November  1950  ratio  was  about 
*'  equal  to.  the  long-time  average  for  the  month.  . 

Table  3.-  -United  States  average  hog-oorn  price  ratio  calculated  from  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  corn,  and  from  loan  price  for  corn,  by  months  1949  to  date 


Year 

and 

Month 

Price • 

»  i 

received 
by  farmers 
for  hogs,  per 
100  pounds 

•  *  Corn  price  per  bushel 

:  Hog-corn 

ratio 

: Price  received  by: 
: farmers  (average  : 
s  for  all  grades  : 
:  of  oorn  sold)  : 

Lo  an 

price 

(Basis  corn 
grading  #3 ) 

:  Based  s 

:  on  price  : 

:  received  : 
:by  farmers  : 

Based  on 
loan  price 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1949 

January 

19.60 

-  1.25 

1.44 

15.7 

13.6 

February 

,  19.30 

1. 12 

1.44 

17*2 

13.4 

March 

20.00 

1*18 

1.44 

16.9 

1 3  #  9 

April 

18.30 

1.22 

1.44 

15.0 

12 . 7 

May 

17.90 

1.22 

1.44 

14.7 

12.4 

June 

18.80 

1.21 

1.44 

15.5 

13.1 

V 

July 

18.60 

1.25 

14.9 

.  .. ••  •  •  * . • 

August 

19.40 

1.18 

16.4 

t  •  *  '  - 

Sept ember 

19.80 

1.16 

17.1 

October 

17.60 

1.09 

1.40 

16.1 

12.6 

November 

15.60 

1.02 

1.40 

15.3 

11.1 

December 

14.80 

1.13 

1.40 

13.1 

10.6 

1950 

January 

15.10 

1.15 

1.40 

13.1 

10.8 

February 

16.60 

1.16 

1.40 

14.3 

11.9 

March 

16.10 

lo  19 

1.40 

13.  5 

J.1  #  5 

4 

April 

15.60 

1.26 

1.40 

12.4 

11.1 

May 

18.50 

1.34 

lo  40 

13.8  • 

13. 2 

June 

17.80 

1.36 

■1.40 

13.1 

12.7 

July 

21.50 

1.44 

1.40 

14.9 

15*4  / 

August 

21.60 

1.44 

1.40 

15.0 

15.  4 

September 

'  21.10 

1.44 

1.40 

14.7 

15. 1 

October 

19.20 

1.37 

1,47 

14.0 

13.1 

November 

‘  17.80 

1.37 

1.47 

13.0  ' 

12,1  . 
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The  hog-oorn  ratio  was  lower  this  fall  than  last  because  the  prioe  of 
corn  was  up  more  than  the  price  of  hogs.  The  United  States  average  prioe  of 
corn  on  November  15  was  $1,37  per  bushel.  In  November  1949  it  was  $1,02, 

The  1950  corn  orop  was  7  percent  smaller  than  the  1949  orop,  the  quality 

probably  averaged  somewhat  poorer,  and  demand  for  oorn  this  winter  is  con¬ 
siderably  stronger* 

*  -  "*•  •  >  ■  •  A  -  ..... 

The  hog-oorn  ratio  will  probably  rise  within  the  next  few  months  as 
hog  prices,  are  expected  to  advance  seasonally  relatively  more  than  corn 
prices*  The  ratio  may  be  a  little  above  average  in  much  of  1951,  and  thus 
still*, on  the  favorable  side  for1  hog  production,  but  less  favorable  than  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  .two  years* 

• s  '  1  .  *  *. 

1950  Cattle  *S laughter  v-  ~ 

Ifoarly  Equals  1949 i  Baaf  . 

Production  Up  Slightly 

Cattle  slaughter  during  1950  about  equaled  that  of  1949*  ‘The  number 
slaughtered  commercially  the  first  10  months  of  the  year  was  1*3  percent 
smaller  than  in  the  same  period  of  1949*  In  November  and  the  first  weeks 
of  December,  however.  Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle  was  above  a 
year  earlier,  largely  because  of  comparatively  large  marketings  of  cattle 
from  feed  lots#  Cattle  slaughter  for  all  of  1950  probably  totaled  within 
1  percent  of  1949  slaughter# 

S  *  f  *  *  •  '  1 

The  large  number  'of  well-finished  cattle  slaughtered  In  1950  raised 
average  slaughter  weights  above  those  the  previous  year#  Consequently,  the 
year*s  beef  production  was  up  slightly  from  1949# 

Early  December  a  Peak  in  Meat 

PrQ duciion;  Seasonal  Decline  Due  • 

Large  marketings  of  fed  cattle  late  in  1950  prevented  the  usual 
seasonal  decline  in  total  cattle  slaughter#  Slaughter  of  cattle  under 
Federal  inspection  in  November  was  almost  as  large  as  in  October,  and  little 
change  is  likely  to  be  reported  for  December#  Slaughter  in  November  was  up 
3  percent  from  November  1949,  and  the  gain  in  December  over  last  December 
•  was  probably  larger#  : 

'  ♦  - 

•)  ■  .  With,  a  large  cattle  slaughter  coming  at  the  same  time  as  the  season*s 

peak  hog  slaughter,  total  meat  production  for  December  was  at  the  highest 
level  for  1950#  Production  under  Federal  inspection  for  the  month  may  have 

passed  the  previous  postwar  high  reached  in  January  1947# 

*  ...  * 

Cattle  slaughter  will  probably  continue  large,  early  in  1951#  Sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  long-term  fed  cattle  were  probably  carried  into  the  new 
year ,  and  are •  due  to  be  marketed  in  the  first  month  or  two#  *  Cattle  slaughter 
is.  likely.  tot- decrease  gradually  as  the  supply  of  long-feds  diminishes#  Since 
hog  slaughter  will  also  be  declining  seasonally  until  sometime  in  March, 
total  meat  production  will  taper  off  during  the  early  1951  period.  Total 
productiqn  for  the  January- March  quarter  may  be  only  slightly  larger  than  a 
year,  earlier  --  perhaps  up  enough  to  provide*,  almost  the  same  consumption  per 
person  as  in  January^ March  1950#  :  ;  ft 
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'S  O 


♦  t*  r 


Cnttle'  Feeding  Nearly 
:  Kqual  to  Last  Year  ' 

According  to  indications  on  December  1,  neariyasmanycattle^iH 
be  fed  this  season  as  last.  Fewer  cattle  probably  will  be  fed  in 

Corn  Belt  this  year  but  more  in  the  western  Stf with^he  ” 
ine  activity  is 'expected  to- be  at  a  record  high  level  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Oregon,  prdspeets  elsewhere  in  the- western  States  are  f 
cattle  feeding  at  the  same  or  higher  level  than  a  year  ago. 

The  movement  of  feeder  cattle  into  the  Cerh  Belt  from  July  through 
October  was  below  a  year  earlier  but  larger  than  in  most  o 
years.  The  movement  this  fall  has  followed_the^i^|sog.  pattern 
more  closely  than  the  quite  early  movement  m  the^fftl.l  .  JJ*.  . 

number  moved  into  the  Corn  Belt  in  November  was;. M.  percent-  aboyq_that  in 
November  1949,  and  the  December  total  also  was  above  a  year  earl  . 
'Supplies  of  feeder  cattle'  fbr  the  Corn- Belt  in  the  -  next  month  or  two  may 

■  continue  "fco  b©  large  for  "the  season# 

••  Although  there  is  still  considerable  short-term  feeding,  -an  unusual¬ 
ly  large  number  of  the  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  going  to  the 
country  have  been- light  weight  animals  intended  fOr  long-term  feed  ng. 
These  will  not  be  ready  for  slaughter  until  the  latter  part  of  1951. 
Slaughter  of  fed  cattle  is  likely  to  decline  during  the  late  winter  and 
be  no  larger  in; the' Spring1  months  of "1951  than  in1 the  corresponding  months 
-of  1950,  but  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  second; half  of  the  year  and  to 
reach  a  high  level  near  the  end  of  the  year# 


Stocker  and  Feeder  Prices  • 

Hit  Hew  High  ■  ’*’  ’  ' 

Even  though  numbers  shipped  have  not  declined  as  much  as  last  year 
and  have  recently  been  larger  than  a  year  ago,  prices 
steer's1  rose  to  a  new  high  early  in  December, .  The  ayraf 

ner  100' pounds’-for  all' sales  at  Kansas  City  the  week  ended  December  7  was 
lo.75  above  the  previous  record'  set  in  July  1948.  It  was  -$7,56'  above  the 
price  in  the  same  week  of  December  1949#  ‘ 


Rising  Prices  For 

Well-Finished  Cattle 


i  * 


Prices  of  cattle  for  slaughter  were  relatively  stable  beginning 
about  mid- 1950,  but  have  shown  a  tendency  to  advance  in  recent  weeks# 

The  average  price  of  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  moved  up  about  $1.00  per 
100  pounds  from  October  to  November  and  increased  at  nearly  the  same  rate 
during  early  December.  Prices  of  the  top  grades  advanced  most.  Demand 
is  likely  to  remain  strong,  not  only  for  the  best  grades  of  slaugh  er 
cattle  but  for  the  lower  grades  as  well#  The  continued  interest  m  fee  er 
cattle  to  refill  feed  lots  and  their  high  prices  is  a  factor  suppor  mg 
the  demand  for  the  lower  grades  of  slaughter- cattle. 
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Fewer  Sheep  on  Feed?  Feeder  •  <  . 

Lamb-  Prices  a  Record  •  «  .  ,  . 

MOT  *r-rnm*  •**--+•* 

l  *  '  '  -  -.  •  ....  ; 

*  '  *  *  * 

Fewer  sheep  and  lambs  are  expected  to  be  fed  for  market  this  winter 
than  a  yean  ago  because  fewer  have  been  available  for  feeding.  The  1950  lamb 
crop  was-  smaller  than  the  1949  crop,  and  there  has  been  strong  demand  for 

lambs  for  breeding  stock.  Most  Corn  Belt  States  will  feed  fewer  lambs  than 
last  year,  as  will  western  States, 

Shipments  of  sheep  and  lambs  into  the  Corn  Belt  were  early  this  year. 
Feeder  lambs- from  most  of  the  western  supply  areas  were  heavier  in  weight 
than  last  year,  and  a  shorter  feeding  period  has  been  in  prospect.  ,  Many 
lambs  have  already  moved  to  market  from  feed  lots.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
.  of  the  lambs  placed  on  wheat  pastures  failed  to  make  usual  gains  because  of 
deterioration  of  those  pastures,  and  will  be  marketed  only  after  a  period  of 
feeding  in  feed  lots*  It  is  likely  that  marketings,  of,  lambs  from  feed  lots 
will  reach  their  seasonal  peak  earlier  than  usual, 

-  Prices  of  feeder  lambs  have  been  record  high.  In  fact,  they  have  set 

new  records  in  almost  each  successive  week, since  May,  *  The  average  price  at 

Omaha  in  early  December  was  $30.00  per  100  pounds,  much  above  the  $22,50  in 
December  19,49* 

Prices  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  ... 

For,  Slaughter  Also  High  . 

•;  Pr;j-oes  of  sheep  and  lambs,  continued  strong .  during  the  first  part  of 
December  in  the  face  of  increased  market  receipts,  -Wooled  Good  and  Choice 
slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  averaged  $31.02  the  week  ending  .December  16,  $9,87 
above  the  same  week  the  previous  year,  and.  the  highest  on  record  for  that 
week.  It  was  near  the  all-time  record  of  $31.15  .for  wooled  lambs  and  $31.75 
for  spring  lambs  set  in  the  spring  of.  1949,  ... 

Prices  of  mature  sheep  have  been  even  stronger.  The  average  farm 
price  of  sheep  in  mid- November  was. $13.20  per.  100  pounds,  40  cents  above  the 
October  price,  which  was  the  previous  high  in  40  years  of  record.  Shorn 
Good  and  Choice  ewes  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ending  December  16’  averaged 
$16.12,  $5*12  above  a  year  ago,  * 

Prices  of  lambs  are  expected  to  continue  strong  during  the '  first '-.half 
of  1951,  although  there  may  be  some  temporary  declines-if  marketings  -  of  fed 
lambs  are  bunched*  Prices  of  ewes  may  also  strengthen  further  after  the 
first  of  the  year  but  may  not  show  the  usual  full  seasonal  increase. 

Strong  Demand  for  Meat, 

^Seasonally  Reduced  Supply,  • 

To  Bring  Higher  Prices 

» 

'  #• 

Steady  to  rising  prices  for  meat  animals'  at  the  early- Deo  ember  peak 
m  meat  product ion  ere  evidence  of  the  strength  of  demand  for  meat.  An  in¬ 
crease  in  consumer  incomes  is  the  major  cause. 


I 
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Disposable  incomes  per  person  have  increased  fairly  steadily  since 
_  middle" of  1949.  By  the  third  quarter  of  1950  they  were  7  l/2  percent 

'  Supplies  of  meat  have  increased  less.  Consumption  P®**  P®£S?g4^S 
Rlis-htlv  larger  in  each  of  the  first  two  quarters  of  1950  than  of  4949» 
bit  was  slightly  smaller  in  the  third  quarter.  In  the  fourth  quarter,  con- 
pefp Jso»  ...I.  h.,.  been  .  Uttl.  *».  pr.cdins 

t  '  .  .  # 

Retail  meat  prices  the  last  months  of  1950  were  about  equal  to 
record  highs  for  the  season  but  were  less  than  the  all-time  pea  s 
summer  of  1948.  The  index  of  United  States  average  retail  prices  of  meat 
' published  by  the  U.  ,S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  250  in  October  (1935- 
|9al0o)  within  4  points  of  the  October  record  established  two  years  bef or  . 
Price  trends  at  Hew  York  and  Baltimore  in  November  and  December  indicate 
Sit  over-all  average  meat  . prices  for  those  months  were  ^^t  6  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  about  equal  to  those  two  years  earlier. 

Prices  of  each  of  the  three  meats  in  Hovember-December  were  higher  than in 
the  same"  1949  months,  while  prices  of  beef  and  lamb  were  higher,  but  pork 
lower,  than  in  November- Deo  ember  19480 

Expanding  defense  expenditures  are  expected  .to  ;ad^furtherto^-  - 
sumer  incomes  in  1951.  Since  meat  supplies  per  person  ®arly  ^  the_y 
will  decline  seasonally  and  will  be  no  larger  than  a  year  ^rlier  the  up 
ward  pressure  on  prices  will  be  stronger  than  during  this  period  last  year. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  authorizes  ceilings  on  ooimqdityr: . 
prices  as  well  as  other  controls.  The  Act  specifies  minimum  levels  belo^ 
which' no  price  ceilings  on  agricultural  products  could.be  set.  In  genet  1, 
prices  of  meat  animals  during  much  of  the  fall  were  not  greatly  different 
from  the  lowest  possible  ceilings;  but  recent  increases  in  Prl°®®.0J 
slaughter  steers  and  lambs  brought. those  species  into  a  range  that  could 

be  subject  to  control#  *  . 

•  \  »  , 

The  Economic  Stabilization  Agency  has  announced  a  voluntary  price-  t 
freeze. as  of  December  1,  No  directive  has  been  issued  elaborating  i  s 

application  to  meats* 

Meat*  Other  Food  Prices  and  *' 

Consumer  Incoiries  'Far  Abov e  P rewar 

In  .the  past  several  years  average  retail  prioes  not  only  of  meats 
but  of  most  foods  have  been  far  above  their  prewar  levels,  having^ responds^ 
in  varying  degrees  to  the  large  increase  that  has  taken  place  in  consumer  i  - 
comes.  Disposable  personal  income  has  recently  been  about  three  lmes  pr 

(table  §  )«  | 

Compared  with  prewar,  the  advance  in  prices  of  meat  has  been  greater, 
than  that  of  all  other  foods  considered  together.  Certain  food  groups, 
as  cereals  and  fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  have  risen  substan 
ly  less  than  meats.  Certain  others,  notably  the  beverage  group,  have  shown 
as  much  or  more  price  increase  since  prewar  than  has  meats# 
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.Table  4.-  Consumption  and  retail  value  of  meat  compared  with  disposable 
personal  income  seasonally  adjusted,  by  quarter  years, 1949  to  date 


1949 


All  meat ' 


-i  '•*«  *  M 


Pork  excluding  lard 


*  »** 

Quart er- 

year 

1  % 

Civilian  co nr.  :  Average  .retail 

sumption  per  capita jprice  per  pound  l/ 

rPetail  value ^Disposable 
sof  civilian  :  personal 
:  consumption":'  income 
:per  capita,  ; per  capita, 

:  index  no*  ; index  no. 

: seasonally  : seasonally 
: adjusted  Ji/: adjusted  3/ 

Actual 

*< ft  *  *  ‘  .  '  #* 

•  • 

[Seasonally] 

[  adjusted 

•  • 

•  ♦ 

•  % 

•  v  • 

• 

Actual [Seasonally 

2/  *  adjusted 

• 

9 

% 

Pounds 

Pounds  > 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

1949 

Jan. -Mar . 

37.1 

36.0 

-  -  - 

244  - 

250 

Apr .-June 

34.9 

37.2 

--- 

... 

255 

.246 

July -Sept.  ; 

34.6 

36.9 

9m  mm  9m 

250 

.  24l 

Oct .-Dec . 

— 17.-.3 

33  .8  ’:"; 

— 

mk  mm  mm 

223 

242 

Year 

* 

W.9 

1^3.9 

— 

mm  mm  mm 

243 

:245" 

1950 

Jan . -Mar . 

37.4 

36.1 

-  -  - 

— 

238 

.255 

Apr . - J une  . 

35.3 

37.7 

— 

mm  mm  mm 

264 

252 

July-Sept. 

34.2 

36,6  ' 

--- 

mm  m  m 

270 

.259' 

1 

Beef 

1949 

r 

Jan . -Mar , 

16.0 

'  15.8 

64.0 

65.2 

257  . 

250 

Apr .-June 

16.0 

17.3 

65.7 

66.2 

286 

.  246 

July -Sept. 

16.4 

16.3 

68.2 

66.4 

270  . 

; 241'  . 

Oct . -Dec* 

-..a«i 

14.1 

69.3 

69.4 

243  . 

•  242 

Year  • 

63.5 

 63.5 

66.8 

60.8 

264 

•  245- 

1950  •  ; 

r 

Jan. -Mar . 

15.6 

15.4 

67.2 

68.4 

263 

'■  255- 

Apr . - J une 

15.7 

17.0 

71.9 

72.4 

306 

•  252 

July -Sept . 

16.0 

16.0  *, 

1  •  t  *  * 

77.6 

75.6 

300 

■  259' 

Jan. -Mar . 

:  17.9 

16.6 

47.0 

48.4 

236 

250 

Apr .-June 

r  16.1 

16.7 

47.4 

48.2 

235 

■  246  1 

July-Sept . 

•s  14.8 

17-.4 

49.4 

47.6 

242  •••■ 

■  241.  • 

Oct .-Dec . 

:  18.8 

16.9 

. t3.9 

43.6  . 

215 

•  242 

Year 

c  67.6 

67.6 

46.9 

. 46.9  . 

232 

" ”245' " 

1950  ::  ‘ 

U  ' 

Jan. -Mar, 

:  18.8 

17.4 

41.7 

42.9 

219  1  ' 

255 

Apr . -June 

:  16.8 

17.5 

44.8 

45.5 

234 

252 

July-Sept . 

# 

5  15.1 

17.7  ■  ■ 

51.9 

50.0 

258 

259 

l/  Not  calculated  for  all  meats  combined  since  the  retail  value  for  all 
meats  is  the  sum  of  values'  for  individual  meats,  rather  than  a  product  of 
quantity' times  price  for  all  meats . 

2/  Weighted' retail  prices  for  all  important  cuts. 

1/1935-39=100. 
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t  ,,  nf  retail  prices  of  meat  and  other  foods  disposable  income 

Table  5.-  Index  numbers  of  j  ->032-47  .  tv  months  1948  to  date  1 / 

and  commercial  meat  production, . 1935-47 ,  oy  monwie  ? _ _ 

_  i  i  .  — *  '  "”**  *  _  V  1  • 


:  Prices  foods 


*  t  A  ^ w  ^  ^  r  ; 

Year-  :■  Meat  prices  2 /  :  other  t-haii s 

■meat  2/  .  : 


1935 

1936 
1937:. 

1938 . : 

1939  . 

1940- ' 

191+1  -• 

1942 

19*+3  ■ 
191+1+  ■; 

19^5  7 ; 

1946  -- 

191+7  - 

191+8 

Jan. 
Fet .  ; 
Mar . 

.Apr-. . 

. . May . 

June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct . 
Nov  .  ; 
Dec . 

191+9 

Jan. 
Fe"b . 
Mar. 
Apr . 

May 
June 
July 
Aug  v 
Sept , 
Oct . 

'  Nov . 
Dec . 

1950 
Jan. 
Fet .  . 
Mar. 

.  Apr,. ... 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept . 
Oct . 
Nov . 


104 

—  101  /  '-  - 

99 

104 ' 

4. 

108 

-  . .  -  106  ■■ 

96 

.  '  96' 

.93 

93 

-  89 

.  95 

101 

-  -  /  102 

117 

121 

121 

139 

115 

"  138 

113 . 

142 

...  145: 

..  .  158  -  - 

.  210  . 

...  182 ' 

230 

213 

211 

221 

233 

246 


255 

261 


2^3 

237 

228 


219 
200 

208 
•211+ 
212 
223 

220 
222 
227 

221 
214 

209 


205 

207 

210 

211 

224 

234 

244 

245 

246 
237 
234 


n  ■*'  -•  h 


195 

193 
190 
.194.- 

194  - 
194 
194 
190 
189 
188 
186 
184 


186 

184 

184 
184. 

185 
183 
180 

178 

179 
175 
177 
174 


172 

170 

171 

172 

173 
177 
181 
177 
175 
177 
179 


Disposable 

personal 
income  3/ 

87.6 

99.9 


107.4 
99-0 

106.1 

11-4.5 

139.1 

176.5 

200.2 
222.2 
228.4 
240.2- 

■  -  256.2 


271.8 


. 283 . 6 


291.0 


29.2.5 


287.I 


•284.5 


279.8 


282 . 4 


298.6 
145-  ? 


295.7 


309.^ 


Commercial  meat 
production  4/ 

- - Bt.'B 


103.6  • 
97.0 

102.4 
109.2 
120 .0 ■ 
124.7 
l4i.O 
157.  ^ 

162.4 

151.3 

145.3 
150.0 


166.2' 

126.4 

132 . 4 
126.0 
122.9 
143.0 

121.3 

114.5 


125.? 

>.b 


139 
155.1 
166.8 


156.1  ■ 

129.1  ■ 

141.3 
.  125.9 

127.1 
132.5 
124.8 

;  136.8 

138.1 

144.4 
158.3- 

. 160.6 


159.2  . 

126.3 

145.5 

128.5 

137.5 

136.5 
127.8. 
137.0 
140.0 
150.0 


Nov.  : _ 234  _ -m? _ 

1/  1935-39=1°°.  2/ BAE  "market  basket"  data . 

£/  Total  U.  S.  production  except  farm. 


3/  Department  of  Commerce  data. 
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There  are  at  least  two  major  reasons  for  differences  in  presen 
relative  price  levels  of  various  food  groups,  as  compared  against  a  prew  r 
1<Then  consumers  have  larger  incomes  they  increase  their  demand  for 

some* kinds  of  foods,  such  as  meats,  more  than  for  others.  A  sec0*d  JT*S° 
is  that  supplies  of  some  foods  change  faster  in  response  to  demand  than  o 
M^°t  production  has  increased  much  since  prewar  years  —  P 
-r.  »»  proauoad  —.l.U,  in  1949  th.n  in  .  1935-3  .«r.6. 

vear  _  tut  it  has  not  increased  as  much  as  demand.  Hence,  pnc 

risen  considerably.  (See  table  5  and  chart,  page  15.) 


Federal  Beef 


Grade 


Standards  Changed 


Effective  December  29  the  Federal  grade  standards  for  steer,  heifer 
and  cow  carcasses  were  revised.  The  changes  were  designed  to  make  the 
trades  Tore  useful  in  reflecting  beef  production  practices  arid  consumer 
preferences,  and  were  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  co¬ 
operation  with  producers,  packers,  retailers  and  others. 


The  changes  include:  (l)  Combining  the  old  Prime  and  Choice  beef 
grades  under  the  name  Prime.  Previously,  the  grade  name  Prime  had  li-t 
application  because  less  than  1  percent  of  the  graded  quail  f-  f 

that  grade.  (2)  The  old  Good  grade  is  renamed  Choice.  (3)  A  new  Good 
grade  consisting  of  beef  from  the  higher  quality  young  cattle 
graded  Commercial.  Commercial  beef  is  now  mostly  beef  from  °at .le 

previously  so  graded.  The  dividing  of  the  old  Commercial  S^de  permits  a 
separate  designation  for  high  quality  beef  from  young  ammals  that  did  not 
previously  qualify  for  a  higher  grade  because  of  its  low  ratio  of  fat  to  le  , 


These  grade  revisions  did  not  affect  standards  for  Utility,  Cutter 
and  Canner  grades.  To  facilitate  the  change-over  to  the  new  grades,  any 
retailer  wholesaler,  packer  or  other  meat  handler  may  request  to  have 
beef  Federally  graded  prior  to  December  29  restamped  with  the  new  gra  e 

designation  without  charge# 


Federal  grade  standards  for  slaughter  cattle  have  also  been. revise 
in  line  with  the  new  beef  grades.  It  is  anticipated  that  changes  in  the 
standards  for  grades  of  veal  and  oalf  carcasses  will  soon  be  proposed.  1/ 


World  Wool  Pro duct ion 


Continues  to  Rise 


World  wool  production  in  1950,  according  to  the  fall  survey  of  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  is  estimated  at  approxima  e  y 
4,000  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  an  increase  of  140  million  pounds  over 
the  1949  output,  and  approximately  2  percent  above  the  1936-40  average  out- 
put.  About  3,150  million  pounds  of  the  1950  clip  was  apparel  wool  and  the 

rest  coarse  or  carpet  wool# 


1/  A  mo'r e~detai led  discus sionTof  the  Federal  meat  grading  system  was  given 
Yn  Thfi  T.i-0-e stock  and  Meat  Situati"”  p 1QRn- 
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Except  for  some  reductions  during  1947  and  1948  due  to  adverse 
-weather  conditions,  wool  production  has  increased  steadily  since  the  war  in 
almost  all  the  major  wool  producing  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
and  Canada*  The  estimated  1950  production  in  Oceania  (Australia  and  New 
Zealand)  is  a  new  high#  African  production  has  increased  slowly  since  1947 
and  is  still  not  up  to  1941-45  levels*  Wool  production  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  which  make-up  the  bulk  of  South  American  output,  has  increased  for 
two  years  but  is  still  below  the  peak  reached  in  1946.  Although  a  steady 
increase  has  been  noted  in  Europe,  prewar  levels  have  not  been  attained# 
Production  in  the  United  States  and  Canada*  which  had  been  declining  for 
six  years,  in  1950  was  very  close  to  that  of  1949* 


Lard,  Tallow  Off 
Import  Control 


The  U*  S*  Department  of  Agriculture  on  November  25  removed  from  im¬ 
port  control  a  number  of  fats  and  oils  including  lard,  edible  and  inedible 
tallow,  oleo  oil  and  stearine,  and  fatty  acids.  The  action  was  taken  in 
line  with  the  Department 1 s  general  policy  of  removing  import  controls  as 
soon  as  practicable*  Among  the  items  remaining  under  import  restrictions 
were  lard  compounds  and  combinations  and  mixtures  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils. 

USDA  Buys  Smok ed  Picnics 

« 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  on  November  17  and  December  5  announced 
the  contemplated  -purchase -of  a  substantial  quantity  of  smoked  regular  pork 
shoulder  picnics  for  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  for  delivery  during 
January  and  February.  Offers  to  sell  were  submitted  by  a  number  of  process¬ 
ors  stating  quantities,  prices  and  other  information  requested  under  the 
terms  of  the,  announcements.  A  number  of  offers  were  accepted,  and  a  counter 
offer  was  made  to  bidders  in  an  attempt  to  purchase  additional  amounts As 
of  December  31  about  8.4  million  pounds,  of  smoked  picnics  were  contracted 
for,  less  than  half  the  purchase  originally  contemplated. 

Art  *  •  • 

December  1  Holdings  of  Meat  .  ,V"  r.  v-p -r  • 

in  Cold-Storage  Above  Last  Year  ’  '  .  '  . . . . . 


:  .  About  137  million  pounds  of  meat  were  added -to  public  cold  storage 

holdings  during  November,  bringing  ; the  December  1  total  to  542  million 
pounds  as  compared  with  493  million  pounds  on  the  same  date  in  1949.  The 
December  1,  1950  quantity  was  larger  than  a  year  earlier  for  each  kind  of 
meat.  In  the  first  part  of  1950  the  quantities  in  storage  were  considerably 
below  corresponding  months  in  1949,  but  net  withdrawals  during  the  summer 
were  smaller  this  year  than  last. 

Pork  in  storage  increased  100  million  pounds  during  November.  The 
November  1949  increase  was  88  million  pounds  and  the  1945-49  average  change 
for  the  month  was  89  million  pounds.  Total  pork  holdings  on  December  1  were 

319  million  pounds,  22  million  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  most  for  the 
date  since  1943.  >  •: 


DECEMBER  1950  “  16  " 

•  •  B  e  ef  -  st o.cks r  ino rea  s edt’ >19  jdllxon  pounds:  during  Hoveihber.^raising 

December  1  holdings  to  114  million  pounds,  more  than  last  yearns 

below  the  1945-49  average.  ,B;eefh  stocks  were  at  ^P^^Vhold! 

on  July  1  and  have  risen  slowly  since  that  time,  whereas  last  year 

ings  declined  "to  a  low*  on  Qo'fcolD©r^l, 

A  large  livestock  slaughter  in  December  probably  resulted  in  sizable 
storage  operations,  and  the  holdings  on  January  1  *ay  have  been  above  1 
year’s  level  and  above  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 

World  bO£  Slaughter 

Cont i nues  Upward  ~ Trend 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  in  the  principal  pork  ; producing 
which  data  are  available  was  probably  about  16  percent  greater  in  1950  than 
year  earlier,  and  about  30  percent  above  the  prewar  level  according  to  esti 
mates  summarized  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 

Hog  slaughter  in  North  America  was  approximately  7  percent  ab ove  : 1949, 

and  substantially  above  prewar.  Slaughter  in  European  “hf  ^934. 

about  two-thirds  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year  but  still  below  the  1934- 

38  average.  Slaughter  in  South  America  declined  slightly,  largely 
severe  drought  ^Argentina.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  hog  slaughter 

was  slightly  below  1949,  and  well  below  prewar. 

World  hog  slaughter  for  1951  can  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  ^ger 
than  the  1950  total,  since  increases  seem  likely  under  anticipated  conditions 
in  the  majority  of  the  producing  countries.  The  largest  gains  are  expected 
to  occur  in  North  America,  particularly  the  United  States  and 
Increases  are  also  expected  in  most  of  the  European  countries.  Argentine 
hog  slaughter  is  likely  to  be  relatively  larger  and  small  increases  m  y 
occur  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 


Canada  to  Send  Fewer  Cattle 
to' 'the  United  States 

Canadian  cattle  and  beef  are  expected  to  move  into  the  United  States 
during  the  next  year  or  two  at  a  lower  rate  than  during  the  pas  wo  years. 
This  is  a  conclusion  presented  by  C.  L.  Harlan,  who  recently  con  uc  e  a 
study  of  Canadian  conditions  and  prospects.  The  increased  value  of  he 
Canadian  dollar  in  terms  of  the  United  States  dollar  means  tha  ana  lan 
producers  will  receive  relatively  lower  prices  for  exports  to  this  country. 
Too,  exports  of  Canadian  cattle  and  beef  probably  could  not  be  mamtaine 
at  the  level  of  the  past  two  years  without  reducing  breeding  stock  still 
further  or  cutting  domestic  Canadian  consumption, 

Canadian  hog  numbers  are  sharply  below  wartime  peaks  but  substantial, 
ly  above  prewar  levels.  With  the  large  feed  grain  production  this  year  and 
large  supplies  of  frost  damaged  wheat,  a  substantial  inorease  m  production 
of  hogs  is  likely  in  1951.  Canadian  sheep  numbers  have  dropped  during  the 
past  six  years,  paralleling  the  decline  in  the  United  States.  Lamb  feeding 
is  expected  to  be  smaller  this  winter  because  of  this  reduction  and  the 
movement  of  considerable  numbers  of  lambs  to  U.  S,  feeding  lots,  , 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF 


SPRING  AND  FALL  PIG  CROPS 


The  United  States  annual  pig  crop  --  a  term  designa.ting  the  number 
of  pigs  saved  each  veer  —  is  made  up  of  crops  from  two  farrowing  seasons. 
The  spring  season  centers  about  March  and  April  and  the  spring  pig  crop  is 
the  numoer  of  pigs  saved  in  the  six  months  December  through  May,  The  fall 
season  centers  in  August  and  September  and  comprises  the  months  June 
through  November* 


The  spring  pig  crop  is  larger  than  the  fall  crop.  The  difference 
between  the  two*  however*  has  diminished  over  the  past  25  years.  In  1924 
spring  pigs  were  68  percent  of  the  year's  total 3  and  fall  pigs  32  percent ^ 

In  1950,  spring  pigs  were  60  percent  and  fall  pigs  40  percent  of  the  total 
(table  6  )0 


Table  6.-  Combined  pig  crop*  and  distribution  by  season.  United  States* 

by  years,  1924-50 


Year 


Pig  crop 


Annual 

total 


By  sea sons 
Spring  1/  |  Fall  Zj 


Percent  of  annual  crop 


Spring 


1,000  head 


Fall 


1,000  head 


1*000  head 


1924 

50,218 

23,847 

1925 

47,859 

22,451 

1926 

50,579 

24,865 

1927 

54,502 

26,744 

1928 

52,390 

26,292 

1929 

50,479 

25,646 

1930 

49*332 

24,803 

1931 

53,984 

29,192 

1932 

i  51,031 

31*494 

1933 

53,460 

30,740 

1934 

39,698 

17,068 

1935 

32,884 

23,260 

1936 

41,422 

24,303 

1937 

38,525 

23,994 

1938 

43,289 

28,566 

1939 

53,238 

33,714 

1940 

49*584 

30,282 

1941 

49,368 

35,584 

1942 

61,093 

43,310 

1943 

74,223 

47,584 

1944 

55,754 

30,905 

1945 

52,189 

34,593 

1946 

52,392 

30,548 

1947 

52,802 

31,345 

1948 

51,266 

33,921 

1949 

58,426 

37,175 

1950 

59,997 

40,657 

T/  Spring  season  begins  December  1 
2/  June  1- November  SO. 


74,065 

67.8 

32.2 

70,310 

68.1 

31.9 

75,444 

67.0 

33,0 

81,246 

67.1 

32.9 

78,682 

66.6 

33.4 

76,125 

66.3 

33.7 

74,135 

66.5 

33.5 

83,176 

64.9 

35.1 

82,525 

61.  8 

38  a  2 

84,200 

63.5 

36.5 

56,766 

690  9 

30.1 

56,144 

58  o  6 

41.4 

65,725 

63.0 

37.0 

62,519 

61.6 

38.4 

71,855 

6002 

39.8 

86,952 

61.2 

38.8 

79,866 

62.1 

37.9 

84,952 

58 . 1 

41«  9 

104,503 

58.2 

41.8 

121,807 

60.9 

39.1 

86,659 

64.  3 

35.7 

86,782 

60.1 

39.9 

62,940 

63.2 

36.8 

84,147 

62.7 

37.3 

85,187 

60.2 

3908 

95,601 

61.3' 

35.7 

100,654 

59.6 

40.4 

preceding^ 

year. 

DECEMBER  1950 
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The  increase  in  the  proportion  of  all  pigs  produced  in  the  fall  has 
two  origins.  It  arises  in  part  because  more  and  more  farmers  in  most 
sections  of  the  country  have  shifted  away  from'a -one-crop  system  in  hoc 
raising.  They  -have  adopted  instead  the  two-crop  system,  which,  where  it  is 
feasible,  yields  a  larger  return  from  the  hog  enterprise  in  relation  to  in- 
vostment.  The  second  origin  of  the  larger  fall  pig  crops 'as  shown  by  ' 
Wilted  States  totals  is  the  declining  position  of  certain  regions  that  - 
typically  produce  only  spring  pigs. 

t  vi  preLSdin?  tables  7  and  8  illustrate  these  two  separate  factors. 

Tabie  7  shows  that  in  each  region  with  the  single  exception  of  the  North 

Atlantic  States  the  spring  pig  crop  has  been  a  declining  percentage  of  the 
annual  crop  since  the  1920* s.  The  rate  of  change  was  fairly  sharp  in  the 
East  and  West  North  Central  regions,  which  contain  the  Corn  Belt,  but  less 
so  in  the  South  and  best.  Within  the  Corn  Belt  the  fall  pig  crop  has  gain- 
e  importance  in  nearly  all  States;  the  only  exceptions  are  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  nansas.  States  suoh  as  Ohio, -Indiana  and  Missouri  have'  almost 
reached  a  point  where  the  fall  crop  equal's  the  spring  crop.  Certain  other 
States  have  shown  a  marked  ohange  in  the  25-year  period  but  are  still  pre¬ 
dominantly  spring  orop  States.  <The  big  producing  State  of  Iowa,  for  '■ 

example,  had  77  percent  of  its  year’s  orop  in  the  spring -in  1926-30  and" had 
shifted  to  71  percent  by  1946-50.  .  •  , 

,  '  '  V  '  "  *  *  K  * 

1  -vFrUI  State®  that  on  the  whole  are  mainly -spring-crop  producers  have 
contributed  a  declining  percentage  of  the  total  United  States  pig  crops' 

over  the  past  25  years.  ,  These  are  North  and'  South  Dakota,  Nebraska' and 

•  t^1926”3?.  they  raised  .18«&  Percent  of  all  -United  -States  pigs  but 

“  d848-5(J-they  raised  only  9. : 7  percent.  The  lowered  standing  of  this  tier 
of  Plains  States,  which  in  1946-50  raised  76  percent  of  its  pigs  in  the 
spring,  and  the  rising  position  of  a  number  of  other  'States  that  produce  - 
sizable  fall  as  well  as  spring  pig  crops,  has  increased  the'  proportion  of 
rail  pigs  m  the  United  States  annual  pig  crops* 


SELECTED  FEATURES ,  THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 

1950  WITH  ISSUE  DATES  :  '  '•  A:  A* 

*  *  '  i  ■ '  *  ^ 

Cattle  and  calves: 

Cash  receipts,  February,  April,  August. 

Cost  and  margin  of  feeding  steers,  March,  August,  October,  A  ' . 

Feeding,  January,  February,  August,  November,  December. 

Imports  of  cattle,  March,  July.  *  - 

Live  v;eight  of  slaughter,  February,  April;  June,  'October.  • 

Number  January  1,  February,  October.  *  "  •  •  '  A 

Outlook,  October*  *  .  .• . .  ? 

Price  control,  August,  September.  a  '  •  A 

Prices  of  beef  steers  by  grades,  January,  February,  April,  May,  October, 
November.  7  J  9  9 

Slaughter  by  classes,  April,  October,  November. 

World  numbers,  April, 
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Feeds  •  •  •  ■  •  , 

•  ••»'*  *  *  ,  ' 

Feed  balanoe  sheet,  February,  July,  October.  ■  ■ 

Feed  concentrate  supply  and -meat  production,  July,  October. 

Feed  production,  March* 

Market  prices,  June. 

Outlook,  October* 


Hog  and  hog  products: 

•  •  /  ■  *  .  i  •  •  ■  •  »  •* 

Cash  receipts,  February,  April,  August.  _  .  _ 

,  Changes  in -the  relative  importance  of  spring  and  fall  pig  o  p  » 

.r  .  Comparisons  of  sows  farrowed  and  hogs,  slaughtered,  January# 

Hog-oorn  ;ratio,  February;  May. 
j  Hog-corn  ratio  and  sows  farrowing,  March*  September. 

'Hog  numbers  January  1  and  June  1,  February,  June. 

...  Hog-  prices  by  . weights,  January,  February.. 

.  Lard  production,  February,  May,  June,  "  .  .  \ 

Live  weight  of  slaughter,  February,  April,  June,  July,  October.  ..  - 

Outlook,1  October#  v-  ^ 

Pig  crops,  February,  March,  June,  October,  December# 

Prices  barrows  and  gilts,  June,  October* 

•  Price  controls,- September#  / 

Receipts,  July.  •  ■  •  o  A  .  .. 

Slaughter,  February,  May,  June,  August, -Sept ember,  October. 

Sows  farrowing,  March,  June,  December#  v  ’/  , .  • 

Spread  between  wholesale  value  of  hog  products  and  prioeo  S  < 


January* 

Support /prices,  June* 
World  .slaughter,  December# 


Horses  and  mules: 

Numbers  January  1,  February* 

Outlook,  October# 

/  f 

Livestock,  general: 


Grading  system.  May* ,  ,  ,  « 

Looation  of  slaughter  plants  and  trend  in  volume,  September* 

Numbers  on  farms  January  1,  February.  . 

Parity  price?  of  meat . anima} s ,  February* 

Prices  by  classes,  February,  June# .  , 

Slaughter,  February,  May>  June,  July,  September* 

Subsidies,  April*  , • 


/ 
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Meats : 


Canned  meat,  June0 

Consumption,  February,  May,  June,  October© 

Demand,  March,  Hay* 

Edible  offals.  May. 

Foreign  trade,  February,  August* 

Inspection  service.  May* 

Locker  and  home  freezers  as  factor  in  demand  for  meat,  September. 
Marketing  margins,  January. 

Meat  graded.  May. 

Outlook,  October,, 

Retail  value,  January,  February,  May,  June,  August,  October,  December. 
Prices,  December. 

Production,  January,  February,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  October. 
Supply  and  distribution,  February,  May. 

World  production.  May,  August. 

Sheep  and  lambs : 


Cash  receipts,  February,  April,  August© 

Qost  and  margin  of  feeding  lambs,  April. 

Feeding,  January,  February,  August,  November,  December. 

Live  weight  of  slaughter,  February,  April,  October. 

Numbers  January  1,  February. 

Outlook,  October. 

Prices,  February,  May,  October. 

Price  controls,  September. 

World  numbers,  April. 

Wool,  February,  March,  August,  December, 

Indexes  of  other  years  may  be  found  in  December  issues  beginning  1945. 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  1 / 


Item 


Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Chicago,  Choice  and  Prime  . 

Good  . . . 

Medium  . . . . . 

Common  . . . . . 

All  grades  . . . . 

Omaha,  all  grades . . . 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . 

Cows,  Chicago 

Good  . . . . . . . 

Common . . . . . . 

Canrier  and  Cutter  . . 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  . 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  ... 
Price  received  by’  farmers 

Beef  cattle  .*••• . . 

Veal  calves  . . . 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

160-180  pounds  . 

180-200  pounds  . 

200-220  pounds . . . 

220-240  pounds  . 

240-270  pounds . . . 

270-300  pounds  . . 

All  weights . . . 

Seven  markets  4/ . . . . 

Sows ,  Chicago  . . . . . . 

Price  received  by  farmers... . . 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  5/ 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts . . 

Price  received  by  fanners,  all  hogs  .. 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicagi 

Price  received  by  farmers  . 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  ... 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choice,  Omaha  . 

Price  received  by  fanners . . 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100)  . 


Meat 

Wholesale, 


Chicago 


Lamb  carcass.  Good,  30-40  pounds  .•«••• 
Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 

72.84  pounds  fresh . . 

Average  per  100  pounds  ••••••••...< 

71,32  pounds  fresh  and  cured  . 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . . 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Good  grade  . . 

Lamb . . . 

Pork,  including  lard  .. 

Index  number  meat  prices 
Wholesale  (1926*100)  .. 

Retail  (1935-39=100)  .. 


(BLS) 


« 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Unit 

Jan. -Nov.  : 

: 

1950 

: 

1949  : 

• 

• 

1950  s 

1949  : 

Nov.  * 

: 

1 

Oct.  j 

• 

• 

Nov. 

•  • 

•  • 

:  * 

:Dollars  per 

33.10 

:100  pounds 

28.84 

32.49 

36.25 

31.94 

• 

do. 

26.11 

29.28 

29.35 

30.42 

31.24 

• 

do. 

23.06 

26.67 

24.26 

27.56 

28.15 

• 

do. 

19.77 

23.15 

19.02 

22.76 

23.90 

• 

do. 

25.79 

28.80 

28.21 

30.49 

31.41 

• 

do. 

24.34 

2  7.53 

25.36 

29.44 

30.06 

• 

do. 

24.61 

27.74 

26.02 

29.56 

30.47 

• 

• 

• 

do. 

18.92 

21.75 

17.56 

22.10 

22.88 

• 

do. 

2/16.52 

18.86  2/13.87 

19.58 

20.46 

• 

do. 

3/14.  49 

16.31  3/12. 89 

16.74 

17.82 

: 

do. 

27.64 

30.93 

26.95 

32.62 

32.30 

• 

do. 

21.86 

26.32 

21.45 

26.92 

28.46 

• 

• 

do.- 

20.00 

22.92 

18.90 

24.30 

25.00 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

do. 

23.05 

.26.03 

21.70 

27.50 

28.20 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

do. 

19.81 

18.89 

16*10 

19.07 

18.23 

• 

do. 

20.32 

19.47 

16.33 

19.51 

18.47 

• 

do. 

20.30 

19.62 

16.29 

19.72 

18.42 

• 

do. 

20.15 

19.55 

16.18 

19.84 

18.33 

• 

do. 

19,79 

19.27 

16.05 

19.87 

18.23 

• 

do. 

19.23 

18.85 

15.92 

19.82 

18.16 

• 

do. 

19.64 

19.17 

16.04 

19.64 

18.21 

• 

do. 

19.50 

19.13 

15.79 

19.47 

18.05 

• 

do. 

16.55 

16.71 

14.74 

18.41 

17.08 

• 

do. 

18.63 

18.26 

15.60 

19.20 

17.80 

• 

• 

do. 

16.0 

13'.  1 

13.9 

12.9 

11.5 

9  • 

• 

— 

do. 

15.9 

13.8 

15.3 

14.0 

13.0 

* 

• 

• 

• 

do. 

10.80 

12.37 

11.09 

14.34 

15.  *7 

• 

do. 

9.47 

11.11 

8.86 

12.80 

13.20 

• 

• 

•  • 

do. 

25.77 

26.92 

23.13 

27.98 

29.41 

• 

do. 

6/23.10 

7/27. 06 

23.25 

28.90 

29.22 

• 

• 

do. 

22.85 

24.45 

21.40 

25.80 

26.70 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

314 

338 

286 

358 

357 

• 

• 

•  * 

Dollars  pe 

: 

100  pounds 

42.44 

46.52 

47.26 

48.13 

50.  32 

do. 

50.11 

8/51,24 

46.36 

50.05 

52.64 

• 

• 

Dollars 

21.33 

20.46 

17.42 

20.20 

19.68 

• 

do. 

29.28 

28.09 

23.92 

27.73 

27.02 

• 

do. 

24.99 

23.75 

21.32 

24.18 

23.18 

• 

do. 

:  35.04 

33.  30 

29.89 

33.90 

32.50 

t 

Cents 

• 

• 

• 

per  pound 

:  66.6 

73.0 

69.6 

76.3 

76.4 

• 

do. 

s  67.7 

69.2 

62.5 

69.3 

71.2 

• 

do. 

:  41.5 

40.6 

37.9 

49.8 

41.2 

• 

• 

223 

235 

213 

241 

240 

• 

•  • 

:  230 

241 ■ 

226 

252 

..  .  .2.4S- 

Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation, 

February  1950. 

Dec, 


2 /  Cutter  and  Common. 

3/  Average  for  prices  of  Cutter  and  Comnon,  and  of  Canner  (Low  Cutter). 

Aj  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 
Ty  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  iu  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
t/  Average  of  nrices  for  August,  September,  October  and  November. 

ij  Average  of  prices  for  January,  February,  March,  August,  September,  October  and  November, 

8/  Prices  of  45-50  pound  lambs  used  for  March,  April  and  Nay.  No  price  for  February. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


Item 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 
8  Corn  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves  . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . . . . . , . 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . ....... . .  . .  . :  do. 

Calves  . . . .  do. 

.  Sheep  and  lambs  . . .  do. 

Hogs . . . do. 

Percentage  sows  . . Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle  . . . . : Pounds 

Calves  . . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  do. 

Hogs  . . do. 

Average  production  : 

Beef,  per  head  . . do. 

^sal,  pei  head  ;  do . 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  do. 

Pork,  per  head  2j  . . . . do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2 /:  do. 

Lard,  per  head . . . . . ,  •  do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  do. 

Total  production  {Million 

Beef . . . .  :pounds 

Veal  . . .  9 .........  :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . . •  do. 

Pork  2/ . do. 

Lard  ••••••»• . do. 

• 

Total  commercial  slaughter  zj  : 

Number  slaughtered  :l  ^qo 

Cattl® . .‘head 

halves  . . . . .  {  do. 

Sheep  and  iambs . . . .....{  do. 

HoSs  . do! 

Total  production  ^Million 

®ee:f' . ^pounds 

Veal  . . . «...  :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . .  . .  : 

Pork  V . to! 

Lard . . . :  do. 


Jan . -Nov . 


1950 


|  Unit 

• 

• 

■u 

1949  .* 

~  -  -  : 

1950 

1949  : 

Nov .  : 

Oct. 

• 

• 

Nov ,  1  Dec . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

138 

140 

168 

* 

168 

165 

• 

• 

{ 1,000 

3,060 

2,888 

432 

763 

483 

:  do. 

• 

• 

2,446 

2,663 

212 

591 

238 

12,157 

5,939 

11,079 

**6,555 

16 

976 

209 

94 

248 

532 

116 

44 

56 

140 

36 

15 

6,442 

685 

487 

6,471 

1,691 


16,565 

9,990 

12,225 

56,144 

8,425 

1,1*3 

534 

7,722 

1,910 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  { 

B®®*’ . :  do. 

Veal  . :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . . •  do 

. . do! 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/  .. . . . :  do . 

X/  Annual  data  for  most  series 

2/  Excludes  lard. 

3/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


11,993 

5,404 

10,821 

50,187 


986 

206 

96 

244 

541 

115 

46 

56 

136 

35 

14 

6,448 

618 

492 

6,864 

1,767 


1,116 

585 

1,060 

6,003 

10 

968 

237 

95 

236 

510 

129 

45 

57 

134 

33 

14 

566 

75 

48 

801 

199 


1,169 

515 

l,08l 

5,102 

10 

988 

225 

93 

230 

535 

124 

44 

57 

131 

32 

14 

623 

64 

47 

666 

162 


1,151 

505 

969 

6,144 


998 

214 

95 

237 

534 

11.7 

45 

56 

134 

33 

14 

611 

58 

43 

821 

201 


pu 


.536 

1,588 

«»>»• 

963 

871 

— 

,166 

1,180 

— - 

,072 

6,098 

751 

813 

... 

119 

105 

52 

51 

941 

796 

m  tm 

224 

186 

mm  mm  mm 

70 

81 

95 

114 

9 

8 

9 

1? 

8 

6 

8 

I 

210 

241 

220 

319 

-370 

410 

405 

542 
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MEATS  and  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

U.  St  Average  Values  and  Marketing  Charges 


4  PER  LB. 


40 


Retail  price*^  # 

Farm  value A _ l__  t 

* 


20  rnm+'-i 


20 


SPREAD  „ 

L* _  ,  s  - 

1920 


1930 


1940 


1950 

*  AV.  OF  335.4  LBS.  MEAT  PRODUCTS  (MARKET  BASKET)  *  GROSS  LESS  BYPRODUCT  ALLOWANCE 

0  AAA  HOG  PROCESSING  TAXES  &SUBSIDY  PAYMENTS 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.46676-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Average  retail  prices  for  meats  advanced 
sharply  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1950  and 
averaged  higher  for  the  year  than  in  1949.  The 
marketing  charge  for  meats,  which  is  usually 
more  nearly  stable  than  prices  of  meats  or  meat 
animals,  apparently  did  not  change  much  in 


1950  from  its  general  postwar  level. 

The  marketing  charge  for  meats  includes 
the  entire  spread  from  value  of  the  live  animal 
to  price  in  the  retail  market,  and  covers  mar¬ 
keting,  processing  and  distribution  costs  for 
both  live  animals  and  meats. 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  'MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  January  25*  1951 

SUMMARY 

On  January  26  the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency  issued  a  general  price 
and  wage  freeze  which  placed  ceilings  on  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  meats* 
Ceilings  on  meat  are  the  highest  prices  of  the  period  from  December  19  to 
January  25*  Prices  of  live  animals  were  not  put  under  controls 

Price  trends  up  to  the  time  of  the  order  had  been  generally  upward,  as 
demand  had  increased  further  and  slaughter  supplies  of  livestock  had  been  re¬ 
duced  seasonally. 

Prices  of  hogs  advanced  considerably  from  mid-Deconber  to  late  January, 
Hog  slaughter  decreased  in  January  from  its  early  December  peak  but  was  above 
January  last  year.  Slaughter  will  not  increase  until  about  the  middle  of 
March,  when  sizable  marketings  will  begin  from  the  1950  fall  pig  crop, 

* 

Prices  of  cattle  also  rose  in  late  1950  and  in  January,  The  biggest 
increase  from  mid- fall  was  in  the  top  grades.  Slaughter  of  cattle  in  January 
was  seasonally  smaller  than  in  December  but  slightly  larger  than  last  January, 
In  both  December  and  January,  beef  production  was  moderately  larger  than  a 
year  earliera  Greater  numbers  of  well-finished  cattle  in  market  receipts 
lifted  average  slaughter  weights  substantially.  Numbers  of  well-finished 
cattle  marketed  and  total  production  of  beef  are  likely  to  remain  a  little 
larger  than  last  year. 

Prices  of  lambs  set  new  highs  in  January,  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter, 
which  at  this  season  is  made  up  largely  of  fed  lambs,  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  in  January  last  year*  Slaughter  will  decline t seasonally  and  will  likely 
remain  below  a  year  earlier^  The  number  of  lambs  on  feed  January  1  v/as  down 
6  percent  from  January  1949,  .The  reduction  was  due  to  the  smaller  1950  lamb 
crop  and  the  increased  proportion  of  ewe  lambs  retained  last  fall  for  addi¬ 
tion  to  breeding  herds**  Except  for  the  additional  ewe  lambs  held  back,  lamb 
slaughter  late  in  1950  was  fairly  large  relative  to  the  si^e  of  th©  lamb  crop. 

Reports  on  numbers  of  cattle  on  feed  and  of  hogs  to  be  raised  point  to 
a  moderate  increase  in  meat  production  for  1951  compared  with  1950,  On 
January  1  a  record  number  of  cattle  were  on  feed  --  5  percent  more  than  last 
year®  There  were  2  percent  more  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  this  year  than  last 
and  15  percent  more  in  the  western  States,  However,  the  numbers  on  feed 
January  1  included  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  cattle  of  light  weight, 
which  will  not  reach  market  until  late  in  the  year.  Prospects  are  that  total 
beef  production  for  the  year  will  be  moderately  larger  than  last  year. 

Farmers  saved  9  percent  more  pigs  last  fall  than  the  previous  fall  and 
they  have  planned  for  6  percent  more  pigs  this  spring  than  last*.  The  increase 
in  fall  pigs  will  result  in  a  roughly  equivalent  increase  in  pork  production 
during  the  season  from  March  through  August,  and  the  increase  that  is  realiz¬ 
ed  in  spring  pigs  will  govern  pork  production  beginning  in  September*  Slaugh¬ 
ter  weights  of  hogs  are  expected  to  average  slightly  heavier  in  1951  than  last 
year,  thus  contributing  to  the  increase  in  total  pork  production. 

Pork  and  beef  supplies  may  be  up  enough  in  1951  to  fill  military  needs 
and  provide  3  pounds  more  meat  per  person  than  the  145  pounds  in  1950c 
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REVIEW  AND  OUTI-OOK 


January  Meat  Pro  duct  ion 
Down~~s q a s o na 1 ly ;  Still 
Abov©  Last  Year 

Total  meat  production  in  January  was  seasonaily  below  Deoerater,  but 
above  January  of  last  year.  Production  declined  sharply  at  the  ho  y 
season  as  it  usually  does,  then  recovered.  January  production 
S  it.  larger  than  last  year,  but  production  of  veal  and  of  lamb  and 

mutton  was  smaller** 

Hog  Slaughter  Down 
"Seasonally;  Further 
Decreases  Likely 

Hoe  slaughter  and  pork  production  decreased  in  January  from  tne 
seasonal  L"  late  last  year  but  ...  .till  fairly  iwg  f" 

for, the  week  enai  g  y  h  of  ho^s  slaughtered  under 

below  the  peak  six  weeks  earlier,  The  number  oi  hogs  wag 

inspection  the  first  three  weeks  in  January  was  about  5  1/2  percent  larg  r 
than  a  year  earlier#  , 

Hog  slaughter  will  probably  continue  to  decline  until  sometime  in 
March,  whL  marketings  of  hogs  from  the  1950  fall  pig  crop  will  begin  m 

volume* 

The  total  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  the  first  three  no^hsof 

1951  is  expected  to  be  only  slightly  larger  than “  f?  J™* /^he  -grease 

vear.  The  chief  reason  for  this  prospect  is  that  the  bulk  of 

in  the  1950  spring  pig  crop  over  the  previous  crop  has  been  accounted  for 

by  slaughter  to  date* 

Beginning  about  the  first  of  April,  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered 
will  be  considerably  larger  than  a  year  earlier..  The  increase  will  reflect 
+hP  9  percent  more  pigs  saved  in  the  1950  fall  pig  crop  than  m  the  fall 
crop  of  1949.  Most  of  the  pigs  born  in  the  fall  reach  market  be  ween  .arc 

and  early  September* 

Slaughter  Weights 
Up  Seasonally 

Weights  of  hogs  slaughtered  have  been  increasing. seasonally  for 
about  four  months.  The  average  weight  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  7  mar 
for  the  week  ending  January  20  ms  246  pounds,  34  pounds  above  the 
212  pound  average  for  the  first  week  of  September  and  7  pounds  a  o 

same  January  week  last  year* 

Many  of  the  hogs  marketed  in  January  were  farrowed  as  long  ^goas 
last  April,  having  been  held  past  the  December  low  point  in  prices.  Since 
a  200  pound  hog  on  full  feed  will  gain  about  50  pounds  a  month,  such 
postponement  in  marketing  increases  average  weights  appreoi  /•  . 

age  weight  of  barrows  and  gilts  is  expected  to  increase  for  the  next  month 
or  so.  Thereafter,  receipts  of  lighter  weight  hogs  from  fall  farrowings 
will  reduce  the  average  market  weights# 
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Hog  Prices  Up  From 
Mid- Deo ember 

•Hog  prices  began  to  advance  about  the  middle  of  December*  Prices 
continued  upward  during  most  of  January,  though  at  a  slower  rate  than  during 
the  last  half  of  December*  The  average  price  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  7  mar¬ 
kets  for  the  week  ending  January  20  was  $20*32,  as  compared  with  $19*37  a 
month  earlier  and  $15.57  a  year  earlier* 

Price  Discounts  For 
Heavy  Hogs  Widen 

Price  discounts  in  January  on  hogs  weighing  over  240  pounds  were 
greater  than  during  December  but  not  as  large  as  last  January. 

Seasonal  trends  in  price  discounts  are  closely  related  to  seasonal 
changes  in  supplies  of  hogs  of  various  weights*  Discounts  are  wide  for 
heavy  hogs  in  January  because  more  of  the  hogs  marketed  then  are  heavy* 

The  large  supply  of  heavy  hogs  in  January  is  made  up  mostly  of  heavy  barrows 
and  gilts*  Few  sows  are  slaughtered  in  that  month*  This  is  the  opposite  of 
the  situation  in  mid-summer,  when  discounts  are  again  wide  but  almost  all 
the  heavy  hogs  are  sows* 

Despite  the  widening  discounts  this  January,  producers  who  held  hogs 
for  the  price  advance  beginning  in  mid-December  generally  gained  by  doing 
so*  The  over-all  increase  in  hog  prices  was  so  sharp  that  heavy  hogs  sold 
for  more  per  100  pounds  in  January  than  did  medium  hogs  in  early  December* 
This  observation  confirms  the  rule  that  seasonal  changes  in  discounts  are 
not  alone  a  sufficient  guide  to  producers  in  their  choice  of  times  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  hogs,  but  should  be  considered  along  with  seasonal  changes  in 
over-all  prices*  Past  experience  has  shown  that  when  the  corn- hog  ratio  is 
average  or  above,  producers  having  hogs  weighing  200-225  pounds  in  December 
and  early  January  can,  in  most  years,  profitably  hold  them  three  or  four 
weeks  longer  and  put  on  40-50  pounds  gain  in  weight*  The  same  is  true  for 
producers  having  hogs  weighing  200-225  pounds  in  May  and  June0  In  August 
to  October,  however,  it  is  seldom  profitable  to  hold  hogs  long  after  they 
reach  200-225  pounds,  regardless  of  the  relative  price  of  corn  and  hogs* 

Cattle  Slaughter  Decreases 
Seasonally;  Fed  Cattle  Still 
Dominate  Marketings  — 

Cattle  slaughter  was  seasonally  smaller  in  January  than  at  its  recent 
high  in  early  December  but  slightly  above  a  year  earlier, •>  Slaughter  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1951  may  be  a  little  larger  than  in  the  same  quarter 
last  year* 

Marketings  of  well-finished  cattle  are  still  a  relatively  big  part  of 
slaughter  supplies*  Because  of  themc  average  slaughter  weights  in  recent 
months  have  been  about  30  pounds  above  same  months  of  the  previous  year* 

The  total  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  ail  of 

1950  was  1  percent  less  than  in  1949,  but  due  to  the  heavier  weights  the 
year#s  inspected  beef  production  was  slightly  larger*  Similarly,  heavy 
weights  have  been  a  principal  factor  in  a  larger  beef  production  thus  far  in 

1951  than  in  the  same  period  of  1950*  Numbers  of  well-f inished  cattle  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  average  weights  for  all  cattle  are  likely  to  hold  above  the  levels 
of  last  winter* 
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Prices  Up  Most  For  . 

WelT-F ini shed  Cattle 

‘  Prices  of  slaughter  cattle  trended  moderately  higher  m  January  fol¬ 
lowing  a  sharp  uptrend  late  in  December.  The  December  rise  was  confined 
mainly  to  the  top  grades  but  in  January  prices  of  all  gra  es  a  vane  . 

In  earlv  January,  for  the  first  time  in  almost  a  year,  several  carloads 
Sp  quality  slaughter  steers  sold  at  Chicago  for  140.00  per  100  pounds. 

The  average  price  of  Prime  steers  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ending  ^nuary  18 
was  $38.52,  $>2.40  higher  than  a  month  earlier  for  the  comparable  gr, 
the  average  orice  for  Utility  steers  was  up  $2.39  from  a  month  earlier. 
Compared  with  the  first  week  in  Deoember,  however.  Prime  steers  had  advanc¬ 
ed  $3.51  and  Utility  steers  $2.24.  (For  a  discussion  of  comparable  grade 
names  in  1950  and  1951,  see  page  11.) 

Prices  of  slaughter  cows,  bulls,  heifers,  and  vealers  also  continued 
upward  in  January  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  month  were  at  or 

near  record  high  levels* 

Number  of  Cattle  On 
Feed  a  New  High"* 

,  The  4,656,000  oattle  reported  on  feed  January  1  this  year  are  208,000 
•head  or  5  percent  more  than  the  number  on  feed  last  January.  The  num  er 
this  year  is  the  largest  on  record,  surpassing  the  previous  high  o 
January  1.  1949.  In  the  Corn  Belt,  the  number  on  feed  this  year  is  2  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  last.  Indiana,  Michigan  and  North  Dakota  are  the  only 
North  Central  States  in  whioh  fewer  cattle  are  on  feed  than  las  year. 
Feeding  in  the  West  is  up  15  percent.  Increases  were  reported  for  all 
western  States  except  Idaho,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada.  California  reported 
248  000  head  of  cattle  on  feed,  27  percent  more  than  last  year.  ^Table  l,) 


Cattle  on  Feed  Again 
Light  in  Weight 

Cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  were  slightly  limiter  in  weight  this 
January  1  than  last  and  much  lighter  than  two  years  ago.  Weights  are  list¬ 
er  because  an  unusually  large  number  of  them  were  calves  or  light  weight 

steers. 

Feeders  reported  that  they  intend  to  market  about  the  same  proportion 
of  their  fed  cattle  by  April  1  this  year  as  last.  The  increased  number  of 
cattle  on  feed  may  thus  result  in  larger  marketings  of  fed  cattle  both  dur¬ 
ing  late  winter  and  in  the  spring  and  following  seasons  as  well. 


Record  Prices  Paid  For 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle 

Prices  for  feeder  cattle  advanced  in  January  as  a  result  of  a  strong 
demand  to  refill  feed  lots  and  the  seasonally  reduced  supplies.  The  average 
price  of  all  steers  shipped  to  the  country  from  5  markets  passed  $30.00  in 
early  January,  a  new  record  price.  They  were  about  $8.60  higier  than  a  year 
earlier. 


Table  1,-  Number  of  cattle  and  calves,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  on  feed 

January  1,  by  regions,  1935  to  date  '  '  I 

'  II ,11 
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Cattle  and  calves 


Year 

• 

» 

Penn-  s 

syl  vania: 

# 

• 

North  Central 

States 

• 

• 

Texas  : 

Western 

States 

• 

• 

: United 
:States 

: 

East  :West  North  Central: 
North  :  3  Corn  :  -  4  : 

Central:  Belt  l/j Plains  2/: 

and  : 
Okla-  : 
homa  j 

Cali¬ 

fornia 

j  Other 

.Western 

• 

1,000 

1*000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1935 

:  76 

579 

890 

339 

60 

71 

200 

2,215 

1936 

:  84 

750 

1,130 

640 

145 

100 

353 

3,202 

1937 

x  84 

740 

947 

333 

125 

138 

392 

2,759 

1938 

\  92 

840 

1,199 

452 

192 

152 

409 

3,336 

1939  ;  78 

855 

1,166 

530 

194 

125 

355 

3,303 

1940  t  74 

944 

1,330 

522 

194 

163 

406 

3,633 

1941 

72  1 

,002 

1,509 

639 

230 

169 

444 

4,065 

1942  i 

5  70 

961 

1,521 

772 

251 

128 

482 

4,185 

1943 

80 

993 

1,612 

928 

264 

154 

414 

4,445 

1944  t  75 

905 

1,517 

802 

172 

134 

410 

4,015 

1945 

70 

907 

1,642 

1,020 

210 

125 

437 

4,411 

1946 

82 

8  88 

1,500 

948 

166 

149 

478 

4,211 

1947 

90 

961 

1,552 

904 

171 

166 

463 

4,307 

1948 

85 

850 

1,250 

744 

165 

209 

518 

3,821 

1949 

88 

939 

1,501 

965 

214 

258 

565 

4,530 

1950 

88 

976 

1,564 

909 

216 

196 

499 

4,448 

1951  3/ 

84 

967 

1,598 

963 

235 

248 

561 

4,656 

Sheep  and  lambs 

11  Corn  Belt  States  4/  t  V/estern  :  New  ;  United 

Iifas't  :  ‘  West _ :  States  5/  :  York  :  States 

1/000 

head 


1,000 

head 


1,000 

head 


1,000 

head 


1,000 

head 


1935 

1,040 

2,330 

1936 

1,177 

2,085 

1937 

1,203 

1,590 

1938 

1,368 

1,913 

1939 

1,194 

2,007 

1940 

1,172 

1,987 

1941 

1,186 

2,492 

1942 

1,083 

2,761 

1943 

1,049 

3,260 

1944 

1,031 

2,931 

1945 

950 

3,404 

1946  s  1,033 

3,182 

1947 

821 

2,872 

1948 

840 

2,003 

1949 

697 

1,771 

1950 

623 

1,649 

1951  3/ 

604 

1,582 

2,249 

50 

5,669 

2,389 

50 

5,701 

2,754 

50 

5,597 

2,765 

45 

6,091 

2,639 

45 

5,885 

2,642 

40 

5,841 

2,744 

54 

6,479 

2,978 

45 

6,867 

2,596 

49 

6,954 

2,506 

44 

6,512 

2,521 

36 

6,911 

2,585 

37 

6,837 

1,965 

35 

5,693 

1,983 

25 

4,851 

1,510 

25 

4,003 

1,352 

20 

3,644 

1,235 

19 

3,440 

1/  Minnesota, Iowa ,  Missouri.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas.  3/  Preliminary.  ±/  North  Central  States,  except  North  Dakota, 

5/  Eight  mountain  States,  three  Pacific  States,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
North  Dakota. 
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of  feeder  cattle  this  winter  have  been  large  for  the 
tjP nei nts  at  8  Corn  Belt  States  were  up  12  percent  in  November  an 

JTKolr  Son.  «.«  previous  V—  5  “r'“'t8  “ 

January  were  larger  than  those  last  January* 

Fed  Lamb  Marketings  Season* 
ally  Le tpgei  To^Peoline 

oheeD  and  lamb  slaughter  increased  during  January  from  its  holiday 

Sheep  and  Lamb 

Prices  Record  High 

Prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  continued  to  move  up  during  January 
demand  Sr  all  classes  was  strong.  Wooled  Good  and  Choice  ^-gter^lambs^ 

at  Chicago  averaged  $34,86  the  week  ending  anu^r^  *  for* either  wooled  or 
week  in  1950  and  higher  than  the  previous  recoid  price  aimost  each 

iBfflhs  Prices  of  mature  sheep  continued  to  set  new  highs 

Shorn  Good  .»4  Choi.  «..  *  Chio.So  for  th.  .. ok  ..dong 
January  2u  uvoraged  $19.70  as  compared  with  $16.20  a  month  earlier  a 
$12.45  a  year  earlier* 

Fewer  Sheep  and  Lambs 
on  Feed  January  1 

■The  3.440.000  sheep  on  feed  January  1  this  year  was  204,000  head  or 
R  n pmpnt  1  es s  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  smallest  number  on  feed  since  1920. 
Reductions  from  last  year  were  due  primarily  to  the  f ewer  lambs  saved  in 
1950  than  in  1949  writhe  relatively  larger  number  retained  for  stock  she  p. 

In  the  Corn  Belt,  only  Nebraska  and  Illinois  reported  increases  in 
lambs  on  feed  this  January  1.  Nebraska  showed  a  sharp  increase  in  feed  g 
due  largely  to  the  shift  of  lambs  from  Kansas  wheat  pastures.  Deterioratio 
of  wheat  pastures  in  the  Great  Plains  States  caused  considerable  si hifti: ag  o 
lambs  this  fall  and  winter  to  alternative  pasture  areas  or  to  feed  lo  s, 

sometimes  resulted  in  early  marketing  for  slaughter. 

% 

Five  of  the  western  States  had  more  lambs  on  feed  than  last  year, 
though  fewer  than  in  previous  years.  In  Colorado,  the  lea  ing  wes  e 
ing  State,  the  number  of  lambs  on  feed  reached  a  new  low  m  40  yearsoi 
record,  and  the  reduction  there  from  1950  was  greater  than  the  combined  in 

crease  in  "the  five  obher  States* 

• 

Prices  of  feeder  lambs  have  set  record  highs  in  reoent  weeks.  The 
average  nrice  at  Omaha  for  the  week  ending  January  6,  the  latest  week 
which  a  price  was  reported,  was  $31.25  per  100  pounds,  well  above  the  $23.06 

the  same  week  in  January  1950* 
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1951  Total  Meat  Production 
To  Exceed  1950 

Prospects  are  for  a  larger  meat  production  in  1951  than  in  1950* 

The  greatest  gain  will  probably  be  in  pork*  which  will  be  upped  by  the 
9  percent  increase  in  the  1950  fall  pig  crop  over  the  1949  fall  crop*  and 
the  6  percent  more  pigs  indicated  for  this  spring  than  last*  Prospects  are 
that  slaughter  weights  of  hogs  my  be  slightly  heavier  than  in  1950*  and 
will  contribute  to  more -pork* 

A  moderate  increase  over  1950  is  also  likely  in  output  of  beef. 

There  will  probably  be  less  lamb  and  mutton  this  year  than  last*  No  great 
change  is  expected  in  output  of  veal* 

The  increase  in  supplies  of  pork  and  beef  will  provide  for  larger 
military  demands  for  meat  and  may  allow  civilian  meat  consumption  to  in¬ 
crease  by  about  3  pounds  per  person  over  the  145  pounds  consumed  per  person 
in  1950* 

January  1  Meat  Stocks 
Up  9_  Perc  ent 

The  into- storage  movement  of  almost  a  quarter  billion  pounds  of 
meat  during  December  brought  total  cold  storage  holdings  of  all  classes 
of  meats  on  January  1  to  791  million  pounds*  These  holdings  were  about 
66  million  pounds  or  9  percent  greater  than  those  a.  year  earlier* 

With  meat  production  in  December  at  a  peak  for  the  year*  each  kind 
.of  meat  showed  a  net  gain  in  storage  stocks  in  that  month.  The  movement 
of  192  million  pounds  of  pork  into  commercial  storage  was  larger  than  a 
year  earlier  and  was  about  in  line  with  the  increase  in  pork  production 
over  a  year  earlier.  Total  pork  holdings  of  518  million  pounds  on 
January  1  was  9  percent  above  last  year.  Beef  stocks  were  increased  at 
about  the  seasonal  rate.  The  January  holding  was  well  above  last  year 
but  still  beloiv  the  1945-49  average.  Frozen  veal  and  frozen  lamb  and 
mutton  in  storage  on  January  1  were  below  last  year  and  well  below  the 
average  of  the  last  five  years. 

Meat  Prices  Rise  Further; 

Controls  Established  January  26 

Retail  prices  of  meats  generally  advanced  in  late  December  and 
early  January*  Price  rises,  particularly  for  pork*  often  occur  at  that 
season  beoause  of  the  seasonal  decrease  in  slaughter.  On  January  26,  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Agency  announced  pi’ice  controls  on  meat  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail.  Ceilings  named  were  the  highest  price  of  the  period  from 
December  19  to  January  25,  No  control  was  placed  on  prices  of  live 
animal s  * 
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Bans  Removed  on  Imports  of 
Canned  Meats  from  Mexico ; 
Continue  on  Fresh  Meat 
arid  Hive  Cattle 


Effective  Deoember  30,  1950  certain  canned  and  cooked  meats  and  meat 
food  produots  were  permitted  entry  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico  °r 
domestic  consumption.  Imports  of  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen  meats  and  of  liv 
animals  are  still  prohibited  from  Mexico  as  well  as  from  all  countries 
which  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  known  to  exist* 


Unlike  the  fresh  products*  trade  in  canned  meat  is  determined  by 
whether  the  shipping  country  has  a  system  of  sanitary  inspection  that  °°n- 
forms  to  minimum  United  States  standards.  The  Mexican  system  has  been  foun 


acceptable* 

The  United  States  border  was  closed  to  imports  of  fresh  beef  and  live 
cattle  from  Mexico  on  December  26,  1946  as  part  of  the  joint  program  or  con¬ 
trol  and  eradication  of  foot- and- mouth  disease  in  Mexico*  Thereafter,  many 
of  the  cattle  formerly  shipped  to  the  United  States  were  slaughtered  in  meat 
canning  plants  in  northern  Mexico*  As  part  of  the  over-all  program,  e 
United  States  agreed  to  purchase  much  of  this  canned  beef,  but  only  lor  re¬ 
export  to  foreign  countries*  Exports  of  canned  meat  from  Mexico  -o  the 
United  States  under  this  program  reached  an  annual  peak  of  83  million  poun 
in  1949  but  have  been  negligible  since  February  1950  (table  2)* 


Table  2*-  Exports  of  canned  meat  from  Mexico,  by  years  1946  to  1949 

and  January- July  1950 


• 

Country 

of  immediate  destination  .  .. 

Year  : 

United  : 

/ 

Other 

:  Total 

States  1/  : 

• 

• 

Thousand  pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

Thousand  pounds 

1946 

3.792 

•  24 

3,816 

1947 

1948 

2/ 

64,996 

2/ 

4 

10,970 

65,000 

1949 

83,363 

11 

83,374 

1950 

2/ 

13,195 

January- July 

13,195 

l/  Mexican  canned  meat  was  held  in  storage  or  was  in  transit  in  the 
United  States  for  distribution  under  foreign  relief  programs*  2/  Not 
available*  3 /  Less  than  500  pounds* 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations* 

The  three-year  quarantine,  vaccination,  end  slaughter  program  carried 
on  jointly  by  Mexico  and  the  United  States  has  done  much  toward  bringing 
foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico  under  control*  A  recent  local  outbreak  of 
the  disease  has  postponed  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  imports  of  fresh 
beef  and  live  cattle  into  the  United  States* 


Mexico  has  in  the  past  been  more  important  as  a  source  of  feeder 
cattle  than  of  slaughter  cattle  or  meat*  Around  500,000  feeder  cattle  and 
calves  were  imported  yearly* 
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Canada  Lifts  Restrictions 
On  Pork  Shipments 

ihe  Canadian  Government  has  announced  that  import  and  export  restrict¬ 
ions  on  pork  and  pork  products  to  and  from  Canada  have  been  lifted#  This 
action  ends  a  three-year  prohibition  on  entry  of  United  States  pork  into 
Canada#  It  also  ends  controls  on  Canadian  exports  of  pork,  which  were  sig- 
mainly  in  relation  to  Canada’s  pork  contracts  with  Great  Britain# 

For  several  months  export  licenses  had  been  granted  rather  freely  to 
Canadian  exporters  for  secondary  pork  products  such  as  cooked  hams,  bacon, 
tenderloins  and  other  processed  pork* 

With  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  pork  shipments, trading  in  live¬ 
stock  and  meats  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  now  depends  largely  on 
the  relative  price  differentials  between  the  two  countries,  as  modified  by 
import  duties  and  tariff  quotas#  Controls  on  exports  of  live  and  dressed 
cattle  and  sheep  were  removed  by  the  Canadian  Government  in  August  1948# 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  lifting  of  export  and  import  restrict¬ 
ions  on  pork  will  result  in  a  large  volume  of  trading  in  that  meat  between 
the  two  countries#  Exports  of  pork  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  aver¬ 
aged  21*0  million  pounds,  product  weight,  annually  in  1937-41,  and  imports 
from  Canada  were  8*4  million  pounds* 

Imports  Of  Hew  Zealand 
Meat  Planned 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  shipping  11.2  million  pounds  of  meat 
from  New  Zealand  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  late  January  or  early 
February,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  has  announced# 

Four  shipments  of  2  million  pounds  each  to  the  United  States  are  proposed, 
a  total  of  8  million  pounds*  The  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers’  Board  will 
act  as  selling  agent  and  sales  in  the  United  States  will  be  handled  by 
designated  agents#  Originally  only  the  export  of  manufacturing  meat,  pre¬ 
sumably  ewe  carcasses,  was  considered  but  the  proposed  shipment  will  include 
quantities  of  other  meats#  All  shipments  will  be  made  to  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States*  They  represent  an  attempt -to  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
permanent  meat  trade  with  North  America* 

Federal  Grade  Standards  For 
Slaughter  Cattle  Changed 

Effective  December  30  the  Federal  grade  standards  for  slaughter 
cattle  were  revised#  The  changes  were  made  primarily  to  bring  the  slaughter 
grades  into  line  with  new  grades  for  steer,  heifer  and  cow  carcasses  that 
were  put  into  effect  December  29#  (See  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  for 
December  1950,  page  16* )  — .  . . '  . 

The  changes  includes  (l)  The  old  Prime  and  Choice  slaughter  grades 
are  combined  under  the  name  Prime*  (2)  For  slaughter  steers  and  heifers 
the  old  Good  grade  is  renamed  Choice#  (3)  A  new  Good  grade  is  set  up  for 
young  steers  and  heifers  formerly  included  in  the  top  half  of  the  old  Medium 
grade#  (4)  The  new  Commercial  grade  includes  the  remainder  of  the  steers 
and  heifers  in  the  old  Medium  grade.  For  cows,  the  new  Commercial  grade  in¬ 
cludes  animals  formerly  grading  Good  or  in  the  upper  half  of  the  old  Medium 
grade  and  is  the  top  grade  for  cows#  (5)  The  old  Common  grade  is  renamed 
Utility# 
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While  these  changes  affect  Federal  grades  for  slaughter  steers, 
heifers  and  cows,  the  names  for  two  grades  of  bulls  and  stags  are  also 
changed.  For  both  these  classes  the  old  Medium  grade  is  renamed  Commercial 
and  the  Common  grade  renamed  Utility©  The  old  Good  grade  of  bulls  and  stags 

is  unchanged# 

official  market  news  reports  have  been  on  the  basis  of  these  new  j 
grades  since  January  1©  While  do  official  grading  of  live  animals  is  done 
by  the ‘.United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  grades,  are  available  as 
.  ■  guides,  and  do  form  the  basis  for  uniform  reporting  in  official  market 

reports. 

■  ■  Western  Winter  Range 

.  Conditions  About  Average  ■"  • 

-  1 

Range  feed  conditions  were  about  average  during  December  for  the 
„  western  ranges  as  a  whole.  In  general,  January  1  conditions  varied  from 
good  in  the  northern  part  of  this  area  to  poor  in  the  southern. part,  where 
some  areas  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Nevada  were  experiencing  a 
drouth.  Western  ranges  were  mostly  open  during  December  and. supplemental 
feeding  was  limited  mostly  to  the  dry  aheas#  As  a  result,  livestock  have 
maintained  about  average  condition  ratings,  and  on  January  1  were  reported  u 
about  the  same  condition  as  a  year  earlier#  Early  -lambing  conditions  have 
been  favorable  in  Arizona  and  California  but  ewe  bands  are  generally  below 
average  condition  in  the  early  spring  lamb  areas  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico# 

* 

Meat  Marketing  Charges  in  1950 

-  Nearly  the  Same  a  s  1949 ;  1 

Prices  Higher 

The  average  retail  price  of  meat  and  the  farm  value  of  live  animals 
increased  in  1950  over  1949,  but  the  marketing  margin  was  more  nearly  stable 
according  to  estimates  of  this  Bureau,  l/  On  an  all-meat  basis,  the  average 
retail  price  of  meat  in  1950  at  59  cents  was  about  3.  cents  a  pound  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.  The  farm  value  of  live  animals  (as  corrected  for  value 
of  products  other  than  meats,  such  as  hides  and  pelts)  showed  close  to  the 
■same  increase  as  the  retail  price.  The  marketing  margin  —  the  spread  betwe: 
the  two  prices  —  thus  changed  little,  holding  its  previous  postwar  level. 

The  apparent  stability  of  marketing  charges  and  the  increase  in  price 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  percent  of  the  consumers*  meat  dollar  receive 
by  farmers#  The  farmers*  share  of  the  retail  meat  dollar  in  1950  is  estimat 
ed  as  62. 3” cents,  2.1  cents  above  the  share  in  1949#  Previously  the  farmers 
share  had  declined  each  year  since  1945,  when  it  was  affected  by  price  con¬ 
trols  and  subsidy  payments,,  but  the  share  in  each  postwar  year  was  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  1937-41  average  of  50  cents# 

**  .  *•  ••  *''***  * 

. 

1/  Basic  data  published  in  Been,  R#  0# ,  Price  Spreads  Between  Farmers  and 
Consumers,  Agricultural  Information  Bulletin  No*  4,  BAE,  USDA,  Washington, 
1949 •"  and  in  the  monthly  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation* 
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An  increase  in  the  farmers*  share  is  indicated  for  each  kind  of  meat. 
For  pork,  the  average  retail  price,  the  farm  value  and  the  marketing  margin 
all  declined  slightly,  The  farmers*  share  of  the  retail  pork  dollar  increas¬ 
ed  a  little.  For  beef^  the  retail  price  (reported  as  Good  grade,  now  Choice) 
and  the  farm  value  advanced  substantially  in  1950  from  1949  and  the  marketing 
charge  increased  moderately.  The  farmers*  share  of  the  beef  dollar  rose 
about  2  cents.  For  lamb,  retail  and  farm  prices  increased  but  the  marketing 

margin  decreased,  and  the  farmers*  share  of  the  lamb  dollar  rose  3  cents 
(tables  3  and  4), 

Retail  price  data  used  in  these  comparisons  are  derived  from  average 
prices  for  individual  cuts  of  meat  reported  by  the  U,  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  The  prices  for  beef  and  for  lamb  are  simply  averages  of  prices  of 
carcass  cuts,  of  a  specified  grade,  and  do  not  include  prices  of  edible  by¬ 
products  or  processed  products.  The  pork  series  includes  an  allowance  for 
edible  byproducts  and  minor  pork  products  on  a  fresh  basis.  Price  data  for 
all  meat  combined  include  estimates  for  miscellaneous  processed  or  canned 
meat  products  and  sausages  and,  in  the  case  of  beef,  they  apply  more  nearly 

to  all  grades  and  qualities  of  the  meat  and  live  animals  sold  in  any  year 

than  do  data  for  the  individual  meat.  For  these  reasons,  price  and  margin 
data  for  all  meats  do  not  reflect  exactly  the  trends  for  individual  meats. 

Price  comparisons  between  the  live  animal  and  retail  meat  may  also 
be  made  from  datu  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  for  Chicago 
and  New  York.  In  general,  the  PMA  data  show  about  the  same  change  from  1949 

to  1950  as  do  BAE  United  States  average  data  in  the  case  of  pork,  but  indi¬ 

cate  a  somewhat  greater  increase  than  do  BAE  averages  in  the  marketing 
charge  for  beef.  Both  PMA  and  BAE  data  point  to  some  increase  in  margins 
in  the  second  half  of  1950  compared  with  the  first  half,  particularly°in 
margins  for  beef. 

The  net  farm  value  as  calculated  for  BAE  data  is  the  value  of  a 
quantity  and  grade  of  live  animal  equivalent  to  a  retail  pound  of  meat,  as 
adjusted  to  eliminate  the  imputed  value  of  inedible  byproducts  and,  in 
certain  years,  for  Government  payments  to  producers  and  for  processing 
taxes.  For  example,  the  farm  value  of  2.16  pounds  of  slaughter  lamb  less 
an  allowance  for  inedible  byproducts  obtained  from  the  live  animal  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  retail  price  of  one  pound  of  lamb  at  retail. 

The  marketing  charge  per  pound  of  meat  is  the  difference  between  the 
retail  price  and  the  net  farm  value.  This  charge  or  margin  covers  cost  and 
profits  of  the  entire  marketing  process  including  the  transportation,  mar¬ 
keting  and  slaughter  of  livestock  and  the  processing,  transportation, 
wholesaling  and  retailing  of  meat.  Many  of  these  marketing  costs  such  as 
labor,  rents,  materials  and  supplies^  transportation  charges,  taxes  and 
interest  are  relatively  fixed  over  short  periods  of  time.  For  this  reason 
marketing  charges  tend  to  change  more  slowly  and  to  continue  a  trend  in  one 
direction  longer  than  do  meat  and  livestock  prices.  They  are  particularly 
likely  to  be  relatively  stable  during  a  period  of  sharply  changing  meat  and 
livestock  prices,  such  as  those  in  the  spring  of  1950. 
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Table,  3.-  Average  retail  price  of  meats,  farm  value  and  marketing  charge,  per  retail  pound, 
•  by  years  19.37-50,  by  months  1950 


Year 

or 

month 

* 

Retail 
price  1 l 

• 

• 

:  Net  farm 
:  value  2 / 

♦ 

• 

•* 

.  • 

Margin  [ 

,  • 

.  • 

Government  : 

processor  : 

payments  : 

3/ 

• 

• 

Marketing  : 

charge  4 /  : 

• 

• 

:  Government 
:  payment  s 

:  to  pro  d- 
:  ucers  5/ 

Adjusted 

farm 

value 

6/  - 

'• 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

C  ent  s 

All  meat  product 

s 

By  years: 
1937 

28.5 

13.7 

14.8 

14.8 

- — 

13.7 

1938 

1939 

1940 

25.1 

24.4 

23.3 

12,0 

11.6 

11.4 

13.1 

12.8 

11.9 

— 

13.1 

12.8 

11.9 

::: 

12  •  0 

11.6 

11.4 

1941 

26.6 

15.1 

11.5 

— 

11.5 

IS .  1 

1942 

30.9 

19.7 

11.2 

— 

11.2 

—  —  — 

19.7 

1943  • 

32.0 

21.6 

10.4 

1.1 

11.5 

—  —  — 

21.6 

1944 

30.4 

20.1 

10.3 

1.9 

12.2 

—  —  —  ' 

•  2  0  •  1 

1945 

30.0 

21.8 

8.2 

2.8 

11.0 

.0.2 

22.0 

1946 

38.5 

26.3 

12.2 

1<8  ' 

14.0 

0.2. 

26.5 

1947 

55.4- 

35.4 

20.0 

— 

20.0 

— 

35.4 

1948 

62.0 

39.0 

23.0 

— 

23.0 

— 

39 .0 

1949 

56.0 

33.7 

22.3 

— 

'  -2 2. 3 

- - *  ; 

33.7 

1950  7/ 

59.1 

36.8 

22.3 

— 

22.3 

-  “ 

^6 .8 

By  months. 

1950 

31.1 

Jan. 

■ 

53.2 

31.1 

22.1 

— 

22.1 

— - 

Feb. 

53.5 

33.2 

20.3 

— 

20.3 

— 

.  33.2 

Mar. 

54.3 

33.5 

20,8 

— 

20,8. 

— 

33,5 

Apr. 

54.5 

34.0 

20.5 

20.5 

- - 

34.0 

■  May 

57.9 

37.3 

20.6 

— 

20.6 

— 

37.3 

June 

60.4 

37.4 

23.0 

-• —  • 

23.0 

- • 

37.4 

July 

63.0 

40.3 

22.7 

— 

22,7 

— 

40.3 

Aug. 

* 

63.8 

39.9 

23.9 

— 

23.9 

- - 

59*  9 

Sept. 

63.9 

40.0 

23.9 

— 

23.9 

— 

40.0 

Oct. 

r 

61.4 

38.4 

23.0 

— 

23.0 

— 

38.4 

Nov. 

60.8 

38.2 

22.6 

— 

22.6 

— 

38.2 

Beef  (reported 

as  Good 

grade  now  Choiqe) 

. 

By  years: 

1937 

31.6 

19.3 

12.3 

_  ,  m- 

12.3 

—  — 

19.3 

1938 

27.9 

14.7 

13.2 

— 

13.2 

— 

14.  7 

1939 

28.6 

15.7 

12.9 

--- 

12.9 

- — 

lb.  Y 

1940 

28.7 

16.9 

11.8 

T - 

11.8 

— 

16.  9 

1941 

30.7 

18.6 

12.1 

12.1 

— 

18.6 

1942 

.  34.1 

23.0 

11.1 

— 

11.1 

— 

23.0 

1943 

35.2  ' 

25.7 

9.5 

1.1 

10.6 

— 

25.7 

1944 

'33.4 

26.3 

7.1 

2.0 

9.1 

— 

26.3 

1945 

32.7 

26.4 

6.3 

3.9 

10.2 

0.4 

26.8 

1946 

41.8 

33.2 

8.6 

2.6 

11*2 

0.3 

33.5 

1947 

61.1 

44.2 

16.9 

— 

16.9 

— 

44.2 

1948 

.73.7 

53.0 

20.7 

— 

20.7 

— 

53.0 

1949 

66.8 

45.6 

21.2 

— 

21.2 

— 

45.6 

1950  7/ 

73.6 

51.7 

21.9 

— 

21.9 

— 

51.7 

By  months,  1950 
Jan. 

67,1 

50.1 

17.0 

17.0 

_  _  — 

50.1 

Feb, 

66.8 

50.1 

16.7  •• 

— 

16.7 

— 

50.1 

Mar. 

67.6 

49.3 

18.3 

— 

18.3 

— 

49.3 

Apr. 

68.1 

48.8 

19.3 

— 

19.3 

- - 

48.8 

May 

72.2 

51.0 

21.2 

— 

21.2 

— 

51.0 

June 

75.5 

52.0 

23.5 

— 

23.5 

— 

52.0 

July 

77.9 

52.4 

25.5 

— 

25.5 

— 

52.4 

Aug. 

77,.  8 

51.6 

26.2 

— 

26.2 

— 

51.6 

Sept. 

77.2 

52.7 

24.5 

— 

24.5 

— 

52.7 

Oct. 

76.3 

52.6 

23.7 

- — 

23.7 

— 

52.6 

Nov. 

76.4  . 

54.6 

21.8 

— 

21.8 

— 

54.6 

l/  Calculated  from  ^market  basket of  335.4  pounds  of  meat  and  meat  products  consisting  of  135.6  pounds  of 

beef,  16.7  pounds  of  lamb,  157.5  pounds  of  pork,  including  lard,  and  25.6  pounds  of  other  meat  products. 
Source  material  reported  in  Price  Spreads  Between  Farmers  and  Consumers ,  1953-49,  USDA  Agricultural  Infor¬ 
mation  Bulletin  No.  4,  November  1949  and  current  issues  of  The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation. 

2 J  Farm  value  of  live  animal  weight  and  grade  necessary  to  produce  1  pound  of  meat  products  at  retail  minus 
the  computed  value  of  byproducts  other  than  the  edible  byproducts  inoluded  in  the  average  retail  price  of 
all  meat  products.  Standard  factors  are  2.16  pounds  of  cattle  to  produce  1  pound  of  beef  at  retail, 

2.16  pounds  of  live  lambs  to  produce  1  pound  of  lamb  at  retail,  and  1.41  pounds  live  hog  to  produce  1  pound 
of  pork  and  lard  at  retail.  (Footnotes  continued  on  page  15.) 
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Table  3.-  .Average  retail  price  of  meats,  farm  value  and  marketing  charge. 

by  years  1937-50,  by  months  1950  (Cont'd.) 


per  retail  pound. 


Year 

or 

month 


Retail 
price  1 / 


Net  farm 
value  2 / 


By  years: 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 
1945 

1947 

1948 
*  1949 

.  1950  Tj 
By  months,  1950 


24.2 
21.1 
18.9 

16.5 

21.2 
26.2 
27.2 

25.6 

25.6 

33.4 
47.2. 

47.5 
41.1 

40.7 


Government 
processor 
payments 

3/ 

Gents 


:  Government  : 

:  Marketing 

:  payments  • : 

:  charge  4/ 

:  to  prod-  : 

:  ucers  5/  : 

13.5 

10.8 

8.8 

7.5 

12.7 

18.2 

19.2 

18.2 

19.6 
24.0 

33.6 

52.4 

25.4 
25.3 


Jan, 

35.7 

21.0 

Feb. 

36.4 

23.1 

Mar. 

37.1 

22.4 

Apr. 

36.6 

21.7 

May 

39.3 

25.7 

June 

40.8 

24.7 

July 

43.7 

29.9 

Aug. 

46.0 

30.0 

. Sopt. 

46.6 

29.3 

Oct . 

42.8 

26.7 

Nov. 

41.2 

24.7 

By  years : 

1937 

28.4 

14.5 

1938 

26.4 

12.3 

1939 

26.4 

13.2 

1940 

26.1 

13.4 

1941 

27.8 

15.4 

1942 

32.4 

19.2 

1943 

35.9 

21.9 

1944 

35.1 

21.2 

1945 

35.2 

22.0 

1946 

42.1 

26.8 

1947 

56.7 

37.3 

1948 

64.3 

42.1 

1949  ; 

67.4 

41.4 

1950  7/  • 

69,5 

44.6 

By  months,  1950: 

Jan.  : 

62.8 

38.3 

Feb. 

63.6 

40.1 

Mar.  ; 

65.8 

.  42.7 

Apr.  : 

69.2 

43.4 

May  • 

70.7 

46.4 

June  : 

74.0 

47.5 

July  ; 

73.0 

46.3 

Aug.  . 

70.7 

45.7 

Sept.  j 

71.0 

45.6 

Oct.  ; 

69.3 

44.9 

Nov.  ; 

71.2 

46.3 

10.7 

10.3 

10.1 

9.0 

8.5 

8.0 

8.0 

7.4 

6.0 

9.4 

13.6 

15.1 

15.7 

15.4 

14.7 

13.3 

14.7 
14.9 
13.6 

16.1 

13.8 
16.0 

17.3 
16.1 

16.5 


13.9 

14.1 

13.2 
12.7 
12.4 
13.2 
14.0 

13.9 

13.2 

15.3 

19.4 
22.2 
26.0 

24.9 

24.5 

23.5 
23.1 

25.8 

24.3 

26.5 
26.7 
25.0 

25.4 

24.4 

24.9 


1.0 

1.8 

2.2 

1.4 


Lamb 


0.9 

1.6 

0.9 


10.7 

10.3 

10.1 

9.0 

8.5 

8.0 

9.0 

9.2 

8.2 

10.8 

13.6 

15.1 

15.7 

15.4 

14.7 

13.3 

14.7 
14.9 
13.6 

16.1 

13.8 
16.0 

17.3 
16.1 

16.5 


13.9 

14.1 

13.2 
12.7 

12.4 

13.2 

14.9 

15.5 

14.1 

15.3 

19.4 

22.2 

26.0 

24.9 

24.5 
.23.5 

23. 1 

25.8 

24.3 

26.5 
26.7 
25.0 

25.4 

24.4 

24.9 


1.4 

2.2 


13.5 

10.8 

8.8 

7.5 

12.7 

18.2 

19.2 

18.2 

19.6 
24.0 

33.6 

32.4 

25.4 

25.3 

21.0 

23.1 

22.4 

21.7 

25.7 

24.7 
29.9 
30.0 
29.3 

26.7 

24.7 


14.5 

12.3 

13.2 

13.4 

15.4 

19.2 
21.9 

21.2 

23.4 
29.0 

37.3 

42.1 

41.4 

44.6 

38.3 

40.1 

42.7 

43.4 

46.4 

47.5 
46.3 

45.7 

45.6 
44.9 
46.3 


19«  and  continuing  for  most  classes  through  dune  I946*  Ld  agaii  in  Sep^beTaL t^ober 
4/  Adjusted  margin'.  Equals  margin  plus  Government  payments  to  slaughterers. 

theUfirst  &/TEZ  preT10“sly  TOde  t0  processors  of  sheep  and  lambs  were  withdrawn.  Also  in  1945  and 

~  £r:.for  cattla  soid  for  —  — -  - 

6/  Net  farm  value  plus  Government  payments  to  livestock  producers. 

JJ  Preliminary  estimate. 
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by  years  1 

Year 

All 

or 

meat 

month 

products 

Percent 

By  years : 

1937 

48.1 

1938 

47*8 

1939 

47.5 

1940 

48.9 

1941 

56*8 

1942 

63*8 

1943  1/ 

67,5 

1944  1/ 

66.1 

1945  T/  Zj 

72*7 

1946  V  Zj 

68,3 

1947 

63*9 

1948 

62.9 

1949 

60,2 

1950  3/ 

62.3 

By  months  f  1950  s 

Jan* 

58*5 

Feb* 

62,1 

Mar. 

61*7 

Apr, 

62*4 

May 

64*4 

June 

61.9 

July 

64.0 

Augo 

62.5 

Sept, 

62.6 

Oct. 

62.5 

Nov© 

62-8 

Beef 


(reported 
as  Good 
grade, 

now  Choice ) 


Percent 


61*1 
52*7 
54c9 
58*9 
60,6 
67*4 
73*0 
78  ©7 
80*7 
79,4 
72*3 
71,9 
6803 
70*2 


7407 
75  ©0 
72*9 
71*7 
70*6 
68®9 
67*3 
66*3 

68.3 

68*9 

71.5 


Pork 

(including 

lard) 


Percent 


55*8 

51,2 

46.6 

45.5 
59. 9 

69.5 
70*6 

71.1 
76©6 
71<»9 
71*2 

68.2 
61*8 
62*2 


58*8 

63*5 

60*4 

59*3 

65.4 

60.5 
68*4 
65*2 

62,9 

62*4 

60,0 


Lamb 


Percent; 


51*1 

46*6 

50,0 

51.3 
55*4 

59.3 
61c0 

60.4 

62.5 
63*7 
65*8 
65*5 
61*4 
64,2 


61.0 

63*1 

64*9 

62*7 

65*6 

6402 

63*4 

64.6 

64*2 

64.8 

65,0 


T7 

of  meat  and  therefore  increased  the  percentage  of  the  retail  price  receiv¬ 
ed  by  producers  of  livestock® 

2/  In  1945  and  1946  the  total  return  to  farmers  ("adjusted  farm  value")  was 
a  somewhat  larger  part  of  the  retail  price  of  beef,  lamb,  and  all  meat  than 
the  figures  shown  here,  because  -of  Government  payments  made  to  feeders  of 
cattle  and  sheep* 

3 /  Preliminary  estimates. 
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Table  5.-  Average  retail  price,  farm  value  and  marketing  charges 

for  all  meats  combined,  1913-50  l/ 

(Data  for  cover  page  chart ) 


♦ 

• 

Year  : 

• 

• 

Retail 

price 

:  Net 

s  farm 
svalue 

• 

• 

s  Margin 

• 

• 

• 

# 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

• 

1913  : 

18.7 

11.2 

7.5 

1914  s 

19*2 

11.5 

7,7 

1915  s 

18.6 

10,4 

'8,2 

1916  : 

20.4 

12.2 

8.2 

1917  : 

26*4 

17,7 

8.7 

1918  s 

32.6 

20.6 

12.0 

1919  s 

34.7 

20.9 

13o  8 

1920  s 

33.8 

17.  7 

16,1 

1921  s 

27.7 

11.2 

16.5 

1922  : 

.  26.7 

11.9 

14.8 

1923  : 

26.7:. 

n.i 

15.6 

1924  s 

27.'0 

11.5 

15.5 

1925  s 

30.0 

14.7 

15.3 

1926  : 

30.8 

15.4 

15.4 

1927  j 

30.4 

14.6 

15.8 

1928  t 

32.0 

15.8 

16.2 

1929  j 

33.2 

16.6 

16.6 

1930  s 

31.0 

14.0 

17.0 

1931  s 

25.7 

9.8 

15.9 

1932  s 

20.0 

6.8 

13.2 

1933  : 

17.7 

6.3 

11.4 

1934  s 

20.6 

7.2 

13.4 

1935  s 

27.7 

12.2 

15,5 

1936  : 

26,3 

12.4 

13,9 

1937  t 

28.5 

13.7 

14.8 

1938  i 

25.1 

12.0 

13.1 

1939  : 

24.4 

11.6 

12,8 

1940  s 

23.3 

11.4 

11.9 

1941  : 

26.6 

15,1 

11.5 

1942  ; 

30.9 

19.7  ■ 

11.2 

1943  s 

32.0 

21.6 

10.4 

1944  s 

30.4 

20.1 

10.3 

1945  j 

30.0 

21,8 

8.2 

1946  s 

38.5 

26.3 

12.2 

1947  : 

55.4 

35.4 

20.0 

1948  s 

62.0 

39.0 

23.0 

1949  s 

56.0 

33.7 

22.3 

1950  : 

59.1 

36.8 

22.3 

: Go vernment i Pro c ess -  : Mark et- : 
sprocessor  sing  taxes:  ing 
spayments  s  on  hogs  scharge 


Cents 


Cents  '  Cents 


Government  : Ad just- 

payments  to:ed  farm 
producers  s  value 


Cents 


Cent  s 


Y 

Se€ 


7.5 

11.2 

7.7 

11.5 

@*2 

10.4 

8.2 

12,2 

8.7 

17.7 

12.0 

20.6 

13.8 

20,9 

16.1 

17.7 

16.5 

11.2 

14.8 

11.9 

15.6 

na 

15.5 

11,5 

15.3 

14.7 

15.4 

15.4 

15.8 

14.6 

16.2 

15.8 

16,6 

16.6 

17.0 

14.0 

15.9 

9.8 

13.2 

6.8 

a 

11.3 

a 

6.4 

1.5 

11.9 

1*5 

8.7 

1.6 

13.9 

1,6 

13.8 

13.9 

12.4 

• 

14,8 

13.7 

13.1 

12,0 

12.8 

11.6 

11.9 

11*4 

11.5 

15.1 

11.2 

19.7 

la 

11.5 

21.6 

1*9 

* 

12.2 

20.1 

2.8 

11.0 

0.2 

22.0 

1*8 

— - 

14.0 

0.2 

26.5 

20.0 

35.4 

23.0 

39.0 

22.3 

33.7 

22.3 . 

36.8 

'irst 

>le  3 

section  of  table  3. 
for  explanation  of  data 

in  each  column. 
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PRICE  MARGINS  IN  FEEDING  CATTLE,  BY  GRADES, 1947-50 

by  Harold  F, ' Breimyer 

\  .t'  *  ' 

*  Much  of  the  profit  in  feeding  cattle  can  be  traced  to  the 

between  the..price  :paid  per  hundredweight  for  cattle  as  feeders lighter  ~ 
received,  after  a  normal  feeding  interval,  when  they  are  sold  as  slaughter, 
cattle.  This  price  margin  in  feeding  has  varied  considerably  the  last 
years  according  to  the  grade  and  types  of  cattle  fed.  It  has  av  g 
larger  for  top  than  for  lower  grades  of  cattle  fed,  but  it  ha  aleo  fluctu- 

ated  over  a  wider  range  for  the  top  grades*  Thus,  ca  e  ee 

more  of  a  chance  for  a  big  price  gain,  and  more  risk  of  -loss,  then  they  fed 

the  better  grade  cattle  than  when  they  fed  the  lower  grades. 

Because  seasonal  highs  and  lows  in  prices  earnest  different  times  Y“or 
various  grades  of  cattle,  and  beoause  the  feeding  period  is  normally  1°: ng' e 
?"“op  S  tor  lower  ghd.s,  prio.  »rglne  1.  1947-50 
grade  were  largest  when  the  fed  cattle  we re  sold  in  t  e  1 

•for  the  second  best  grade  when  sold  in  the  summer  or  early  fall,  -and  for  a 

lower  grade  when  sold  in  the  spring  or  early  summer.  •  ; 

Data  on  cattle  prices  and  calculated  margins  for  -the  poster  years 

1947-50  are  presented  and  explained  in  the  tables  and  te  a  o  o  . 

.  *- 

grades  of  Cattle  and  Systems  of  F eeding 

-  In  the  Corn  Belt  many  kinds  of  cattle  are  -fed  in  many  different  ways. 

Some  are  beef  animals  of  finest  breeding  that  are  fed  to  high  finish 
Carefullv  regulated  feeding  program.  At  the  other  extreme,  even 'scrub  dairy 
animals  “are  sometimes  given  a  small  grain  ration -to  prepare  them  for  Market. 
Some  grain  feeding  programs  are  combined  with  extensive  periods  of  grazing 
or  roughage  feeding.-  Nevertheless,  throughout  these  many  forms  there  run 
certain  systems  of  feeding  that  are  sufficiently  common  and  uniform  that 
they  can  be  regarded  as  standard  or  typical© 

V 

Systems  of  cattle  feeding  can  be  classified  according  to  the  grade 
and  classes  of  cattle  that  are  fed.  This  is  possible  because  each  kind  of 
cattle  is  most  adapted  to  a  particular  system,  and  because  grade  and  clas 
names  for  feeders  and  slaughter  cattle  fit  the  various  systems.  .The  grade 
specifications  established  for  feeders  are  based  not  only  on  the -appearance 
of  animals  when  graded,  but  also  on  their  suitability  for  feeding  to  slaug  - 
ter  weight.  Thus  a  lower  grade  feeder  steer  is  well  suited,  as  a  genera 
rule,  to  feeding  within  a  short  period  to  a  lower  grade -slaughter  anima  . 

A  ton  grade  steer  is  suited  to  longer  feeding  with  a  top  slaughter  grade 

as  the  objective© 

In  line  with  these  distinctions,  five,  feeding  systems  are  presented 
in  this  analysis.  They  consist  of  three  -that  begin  with  yearling  feeder 
steers  and  two  that  begin  with  feeder  steer  calves.  In  each^the  ieeding 
ends  at  the  slaughter  grade  comparable  to  the  grade  of  the  origma  ee  er. 
However,  because  only  a  single  price  is  reported  for  feeder  steer  oalves,  a 
combined  grade  of  calves  is  separately  compared  with  each  of  two  grades  ol 
slaughter  steers* 
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Among  specific  modifications  of  these  basic  systems  that  may  be 
mentioned  but  are  not  treated  here  is  up-grading  or  down-grading  in  feed- 
ing*  This  is  feeding  to  a  slaughter  grade  higher  or  lower  than  the  com¬ 
parable  grade  as  a  feeder*  Thus,  lower  grade  feeders  are  sometimes  fed  a 
long  time  to  near  a  top  slaughter  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  top  grade 
feeders  are  occasionally  shipped  half-fed  as  lower  grade  slaughter  animals. 
Furthermore,  the  systems  discussed  here  do  not  apply  directly  to  cattle 
pastured  before  being  moved  into  feed  lots,  or  fed  grain  while  on  pasture. 
They  are  set  up  only  for  cattle  fed  continuously  on  grain  and  roughage  for 
a  stated  length  of  time  in  drylot,  ° 

Methods  of  Calculating  Margins 

Calculating  price  margins  in  feeding  begins  with  marie et  prices  of 
feeders  and  of  slaughter  cattle.  Prices  at  Kansas  City,  the  leading  feeder 
cattle  market,  are  used  for  feeders  and  those  at  Chicago  for  slaughter 
steers.  Prices  are  taken  for  the  weight  and  grade  classes  in  market  quo¬ 
tations  that  most  nearly  fit  the  five  feeding  systems  selected  for  analysis,, 
For  the  three  systems  of  feeding  yearling  steers,  the  three  weight  and  grade 
classes  for  feeders  are  500-800  pound  Choice,  500-800  pound  Good,  and  500- 
1,000  pound  Medium  stocker  and  feeder  steer s*  The  three  most  nearly  com¬ 
parable  grades  and  weights  of  slaughter  steers,  according  to  the  grade 
names  in  use  during  the  years  studied,  are  900-1,100  pound  Choice,  900- 
1,100  pound  Good,  and  700-1,100  pound  Medium  Com  Belt  steers  sold  for 
si aught  ere  For  the  two  systems  of  calf  feeding,  the  only  feeder  calf 
grade  reported  is  Good  and  Choice  stocker  and  feeder  steer  calves.  Margins 
for  feeding  these  calves  to  top  grade  are  calculated  from  the  price  of  900- 
1,100  pound  Choice  slaughter  steers  (as  previously  named),  and .those  for 
feeding  calves  to  the  next  best  grade  are  calculated  from  the  price  of  900- 
1,-100  pound  Good  slaughter  steers. 

Names  for  grades  of  slaughter  steers  were  changed  at  the  beginning 
of  1951,  but  those  for  feeder  steers  and  steer  calves  were  left  unchanged. 
All  the  data  and  analysis  here  are  in  terms  of  the  names  in  effect  prior 
to  1951,  The  principle  of  feeding  of  steers  or  calves  to  a  slaughter 
grade  comparable  to  their  original  feeder  grade,  which  underlies  the  five 
feeding  systems,  is  represented  in  the  old  terminology  by  Choice  feeders 
fed  to  Choice  slaughter  cattle.  Good  to  Good,  and  so  on.  Observations  made 
from  the  194-7-50  experiences  can  still  be  applied  to  the  same  kind  of  feed- 

ing,  but  in  terms  of  1951  names  the  slaughter  grade  will  be  raised  one 
level  2/. 

Feeding  margins  are  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  prices 
of  slaughter  cattle  when  sold  and  of  feeder  cattle  several  months  earlier* 
The  length  of  feeding  period  is  different  for  each  grade.  For  Choice  year— 
ling  steers  it  is  considered  to  be  eight  months,  for  Good  yearling  steers 
it  is  six  months,  and  for  Medium  steers,  four  months.  For  Good  and  Choice 
steer  calves  carried  to  Choice  slaughter  grade  it  is  assumed  to  be  11.  months, 
and  for  Good  grade  is  eight  months. 

2/  The  detail  in  changes  of  names  of  si  aught  er  steers  is  as  follows: 


Formerly  Now- 

Prime  and  Choice  Prime 

Good  Choice 

Medium,  divided  into  •  -i 

(Commercial 

Common  Utility 
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Feeding  margins  so  calculated  are  strictly  price  comparisons  on  a 
hundredweight  basis.  They  do  not  directly  relate  to  net  returns  per  animal 
since  the  feed  and  other  farm  costs  are  not  considered.  Nor  are  transpor¬ 
tation  and  marketing  costs  between  Kansas  City  and  the  farm  ino-*.udedp  o** 
those  between  the  farm,  and  Chicago©  Feeding  and  other  oosos  differ  some¬ 
what  by  grade- s0  The  f coding  margin  is  very  important  in  cattle  feeding 
since  much  of  the  profit  in  feeding  comes  from,  successful  men no as  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  marketing  which  provide  ..favorable  margins e  Mistakes  in  marketing 
oan  take  away  the  profit. s  that  would  otherwise  be  earned  from  efficiency 
in  putting  on  weight  gains© 


Feeding  Margins'  and  Their  Variability  by  Grades 

In  1947-50,  margins  in  feeding  of  yearling  steers  averaged  largest 
for  the  Choice  and  smallest  for  the  Medium  grade y  Margins  also  varied  most 
for  the  Choice  grade.  The  chances  of  very  profitable  margins  or  of  no 
margin  or  even  negative  margins  thus  were  greater  when  the  top  grade  rather 
than  a  lower  grade  of  steers  was  selected  for  feeding. 

These  comparisons  appear  in  the  charts  on  page  22,  The  lowest 
section  presents  feeding  margins  derived  from  the  actual  prices  of  the 
upper  three  sections.  When  margins  were  generally  high  the  margin  for 
Choice  steers  exceeded  that  for  other  grades,  but  in  the  low- margin  period 
of  early  1949  the  margins  for  Choice  were  smallest,  or  were  negative. 

Margins  for  Medium  steers  as  a  rule  were  smaller  but  they  dropped  least  dur¬ 
ing  a  slump. 

The  actual  margins  in  1947-50  are  not  truly  representative  of  a  long 
period.  Prices  of  cattle  were  unusually  high  in  those  years.  Moreover, 
prices  trended  upward  most  of  that  time  except  the  second  half  of  1948, 
allowing  feeders  to  realize  margins  wider  than  were  expected  when  feeding 
began  --  and  wider  than  a  long-run  average.  But  even  though  the  general 
size  of  margins  is  not  representative,  their  differences  by  grades,  of  cattle 
fed  are  probably  very  nearly  so.  The  experiences  in  those  years  are  fairly 
indicative  of  usual  differences  in  price  margins  for  the  several  systems  of 
feeding. 

For  all  the-  48  months  of  the  period  studied,  the  average  price  margin 
in  feeding  Choice  yearling  steers  was  $8,49  per  100  pounds,  for  the  Good 
grade  was  §6,74  and  for  the  Medium  grade  was  §4,59  (table  8)„  Data  for 
those  months  also  demonstrate  the  larger  variations  in  margins  for  the 
higher  grades.  The  average  variation  in  the  margin  —  the  average  departure 
from  the  margins  of  §8,49,  $6,74  and  §4,59  --  was  §3,44  per  100  pounds  for 
the  Choice  grade,  §2,61  for  Good,  and  §1*88  for  Medium, 

Margins  for  top  grades  of  steers  vary  most  for  two  reasons.  First, 
prices  of  the  higher  grades  of  both  feeder  and  slaughter  steers  fluctuate 
more  than  do  those  of  lower  grades,  as  is  shown  by  the  greater  dipping  and 
rising  of  price  curves  in  the  upper  section  of  the  chart  than  in  the  lower 
sections o  The  second  reason  is  that  even  if  the  pattern  were  no  different, 
the  net  oumulative  price  change  while  top  cattle  are  being  fed  would  usual¬ 
ly  be  larger  than  for  lower  grades  due  simply  to  the  longer  period  involved. 
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Table  6.-  Prib.  of  alaughter  sto.rs  at  Chic«Eo  and  of  stocked  and  feadera  at  Kansas  City  and  l.eE.d  narain 
r  feeding  yearling  steers  and  steer  selves,  by  grades,  by  months  1947  to  date  ‘  ' 


:   1947 

.‘Price  per  100  lb. 


Month  s Slaughter 
s  steers, 
s  Chicago 
: 


Feeder 

steers, 

Kansas 

City 


: Margin, 

:  price  of 
: slaughter 
:  steers 
:  less 
s  earlier 
:  price  of 
:f eeders  l/ 


1948 


Price  per  100  lb. 


Slaughter 

steers, 

Chicago 


s  Margin, 

:price  of 

Feeder  :sl*U6hter 

,  r  steers 

steers,  .. 

„  :  less 

Kansas 

n..  :  earlier 

City 

:pnce  of 
feeders 


1949 

Price  per  100  lb.' 


Slaughter 

steers, 

Chicago 


Feeder 

steers, 

Kansas 

City 


V  Dollars  dollars  Dollars  Dollar s  PolTaTs  ’  Dollars  '  PollaFi 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 


Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo, 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct, 

Nov, 

Deo. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Deo. 


28.06 

26.65 

26.98 

25.87 

26.04 

27.46 

29.79 

31.74 

32.83 

33.13 

33.70 

35.64 


24.17 

24.31 

24.57 

23.67 
24.45 

25.67 
27.40 

27.58 
28.48 
28.91 
28.87 
30.13 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 

May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept,  r 
Oot, 
Nov. 
Deo, 


19.19 

20.26 

20.68 

19.92 

21.10 

22.43 

22.39 

20.47 

21.14 
21.64 

22.15 
23.30 


28.06 

26.65 

26.98 

25.87 

26.04 

27.46 

29.79 

31.74 

32.83 

33.13 

33.70 

35.64 


Margin, 

:price  of 
:  slaughter 
:  steers 
:  less 
:  earlier 
:price  of 
feeders 


 1950 

Price  per  100  lb. 


Slaughter 

steers, 

Chicago 


Feeder 

steers, 

Kansas 

City 


Dollars  Dollars  Dollars  Dollars 


Margin, 

prioe  of 
slaughter 
steers 
less 
earlier 
price  of 
feeders 


Dollt 


18.63 

19.38 

20.85 

21.17 

22.46 

22.62 

22.78 

22.82 

23.35 

23.25 

24.10 

25.74 


16.83 

18.08 

19.22 

19.23 
20.26 
20.40 
20.63 
20.70 
21.11 
20.60 
21.55 
23.28 


11.33 

9.68 

10.19 
9.00 
8.66 
9.02 

12.01 

13.36 

14.20 
13.75 
12,85 
14. 47 


8.67 
9.27 
8.55 
6.98 
8.45 
9.10 

10.57 

9.50 

9.26 

9.68 
8.61 
9.73 


36.70 

32.59 

30.44 

30.90 

33.08 

36.74 

38.88 

39.78 

39.15 

37.95 

37.21 

34.12 


31.15 

27.66 

27.07 

28.08 

30.78 

34.80 

35.80 

35.50 
33.85 
32.20 

31.50 
29.25 


27.73 

25.61 

26.60 

27.55 

29.16 

29.03 

29.19 

29.80 

28.83 

27.28 

27.04 

26.31 


14.24 

9.97 

7.66 

8.08 

9.73 

13.49 

14.78 

14.04 

11.42 

12.34 

10.61 

6.57 


30.81 

26.65 

27.27 
27.06 
27.12 
28.15 
27.63 
28.29 
31.55 
34.52 

36.27 
37.49 


24.46 

23.17 
26.20 
25.63 
25.99 
25.40 
24.00 
23.80 
23.74 
24.31 
23.86 

24.18 


1.65 

-2.38 

-1.92 

-2.74 

-1.71 

0.87 

0.59 

1.98 

7.09 

11.35 

10.07 

11.86 


36.80 

35.76 

33.79 

32.00 

31.86 

31.68 

32.06 

31.58 
32.21 
32.34 

33.59 
36.45 


24.84 
26.16 

26.85 
27.44 
29.23 

29.97 
30.29 
30.36 

30.97 
30.68 
31.77 
32.43 


:er  steers,  Good  500-800  lb.  feeder  steers,  6  months  feeding 


24.38 

22.89 
24.40 

24.90 
26.36 
26.53 
26.81 
27.09 
25.67 
24.08 
24. 06 
23,56 


10.52 

6.96 

5.96 
7.48 
9.23 

11.52 
11.42 
12.61 

9.45 

7.30 

5.14 

2.72 


26.10 

23.34 

24.47 

24.71 

25.16 

26.39 

25.81 

26.29 

27.74 

29.55 

30.07 

31.18 


21.96 
20.86 
23.69 

23.25 

23.97 
23.47 
21.84 
21.46 
21.42 

21.25 
21.34 
21.75 


-0.71 

-3.75 

-1.20 

0.63 

1.10 

2.83 

3.85 

5.43 

4.05 

6.30 

6.10 

7.71 


30.62 

29.72 

28.88 

28.35 

29.43 

29.91 

30.49 
29.98 
30.28 
30.22 

31.49 
33.51 


22.52 

23.58 

24.60 
25.28 
27.30 
27.73 

28.61 
28.61 
29.04 
28.54 
29.67 
30.21 


10.81 

10.36 

9.79 

8.20 

8.12 

7.37 

8.20 

7.40 

7.37 

6.18 

6.74 

9.01 


8.68 

8.26 

7.46 

7.10 

8.09 

8.16 

7.97 

6.40 

5.68 

4.94 

4.19 

5.78 


14.60 

15.52 

16,67 

16.93 

17.47 

17.31 

17.57 

17.33 

17.76 

17.13 

18.10 

20.05 


5,19 

5.93 

7.06 

5.64 
6.50 
6.91 
5.72 

3.64 
3.67 
4.33 
4.58 
6.97 


25.54 
23.71 
24.19 
25.05 
27.48 
29.50 
29.38 
28.69 
27.40 
26,04 
25.80 
24. 16 


20.72 

19.38 
21.02 
21.68 

22.69 
22.85 
23.18 
23.21 

22.39 
20.91 

20.70 
20.28 


7.78 

6.58 

6.09 

5.00 

6.76 

10.12 

8.36 

7.01 

4.71 

3.19 

2.62 

0.95 


22.40 

20.52 

22.65 

22.87 

23.61 
24. 18 

22.62 
22.05 
22.07 
22.78 
23.34 
23.55 


19.20 

18.31 

21.17 

20.94 

21.71 

20.81 

18.78 

18.50 

18.44 

18.25 

18.61 

18.75 


0.01 

-0.39 

1.96 
2.59 
4.41 
5.87 
1.45 
1.11 
0.36 

1.97 
4.56 
5.05 


23.64 

23.87 

24.28 

24.89 
26.76 
27.26 
27.58 

26.89 
27,17 

26.79 

27.79 
29.25 


19.75 

20.51 

21.62 

22.40 

24.47 

24.69 

25.67 

25.59 

25.66 

25.05 

26.12 

26.90 


5.20 
5.62 
5.67 
6.14 
7.01 
6.74 
5  •  96 
4.49 
2.70 
2.10 
2.12 
3.66 


Prlc  es  and  I^argins  in  Steer  Calves 


17.85 

18.87 

20.13 

20.12 

21.05 

21.19 
21.15 
20.72 
21,30 
21.03 
21.75 

24. 19 


_ChoJ.ce  900-1, 100  1b.  slaughter  steers,  Good  and  ChoTo'e  feeder  rteer  calves,  lT“ront'hs  fVeling  2 /' 


12.75 

10.97 

10.98 
9.47 
9.54 

11.34 

14.14 

15,17 

15.70 

16.65 

16.36 

17.79 


36.70 

32.69 

30.44 

30.90 

33.08 

36.74 

38.88 

39.78 

39.15 

37.95 

37.21 

34.12 


26.71 

25.21 

25.73 

27.25 

28.25 
27.80 
28.44 

29.25 
27.90 
26.35 
27.00 
26.66 


17.83 

12.46 

10.32 

9.85 

11.89 

15.59 

18.16 

18.48 

18.12 

16.20 

13.02 

7.41 


30.81 

26.65 

27.27 
27.06 
27.12 
28.15 
27.63 
28.29 
31.55 
34.  52 

36.27 
37.49 


24.78 

23.55 

26.90 
26.00 
26.06 
25.36 
23.88 

23.90 
24. 09 
24.50 
24.22 
24.  50 


5.60 
0.92 
0.02 

-1.19 

-0.68 

-0.29 

-1.62 

0.39 

5.20 

7.52 

9.61 
12.71 


36,80 

35.76 

33.79 

32.00 

31.86 

31.68 

32.06 

31.58 
32.21 
32.34 

33.59 
36.45 


25.35 

26.50 

27.25 

27.81 

28.79 

29.55 

30.06 

31.73 

32.52 

31.88 

34.52 

33.88 


13,25 

8.86 

7.79 
5.94 
6.50 

7.80 
8.16 
7.49 
7.71 
8.12 
9.09 

11.10 


24.17 

24.31 

24.57 

23.67 
24.45 

25.67 
27.40 

27.58 
28.48 
28.91 
28.87 
30.13 


-^P--  -9-°Q"A> 100  lb»  slaughter  steers.  Good  and  Choice  feeder  steer  calves,  ~8  months  feeding'*?/' 


17.85 

18.87 

20.13 

20.12 

21.05 

21.19 
21.15 
20.72 
21.30 
21.03 
21.75 

24.19 


7.77 

7.81 

8.45 

8.02 

7.88 

8.54 

10.92 

10.24 

10.63 

10.04 

8.74 

10.01 


31.15 

27.66 

27.07 

28.08 

30.78 

34.80 

35.80 

35.50 
33.85 
32.20 

31.50 
29.25 


26.71 

25.21 

25.73 

27.25 

28.25 
27,80 
28.44 

29.25 
27.90 
26.36 
27.00 
26.66 


10.10 

6.47 
5.92 
7.36 

9.48 
13.77 
14.05 
11.31 

7.14 

6.99 

5.77 

2.00 


26.10 

23.34 

24.47 

24.71 

25.16 

26.39 

25.81 

26.29 

27.74 

29.55 

30.07 

31.18 


24.  78 
23.55 
26.90 
26.00 
26.06 
25.36 
23.88 
23.  90 
24.09 
24.50 
24.22 
24.50 


-2.15 
-4.46 
-3.97 
-4.  54 
-2.74 
0.04 
-1.19 
-0.37 
2.96 
6.00 

3.17 

5.18 


30.52 

29.72 

28.88 

28.35 

29.43 

29.91 

30.49 
29.98 
30.28 
30.22 

31.49 
33.51 


25.35 
26.50 
27.25 
27.81 
28.79 
29.55 
30.06 
31.73 
32.52 
31.88 
34.  52 
33.68 


4.46 

4.36 

5.00 

4.45 

5.34 

5.41 

6.27 

5.48 

4.93 

3.72 

4.24 

5.70 


1/  Prices  of  stookers  and  'feeders  for 
For  grades  in  effect  prior  to  1951 
Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestook 


months  of  1946  used  in  computing  margins  are  not  shown  here. 

Grade  names  for  slaughter  steers  are  now  approximately  one 
Branoh,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 


level  higher. 
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PRICES  AND  FEEDING  MARGINS 

FOR  STEERS 

MONTHLY  PRICES* 

PER  IOO  LBS. 


40 


20 


CHOICE0 


Slaughter  steers 


Feeder  steers 


40 


20 


GOOD 


o 


Slaughter  steers 


Feeder  steers 


40 


20 


MEDIUM 


-  7? 

Slaughter  steers 


Feeder  steers 


FEEDING  MARGINS* 


20 


Choice  ■■■Good 


Medium 


■  »  I  I  I  1  I  I  1  l-L 


I  I  I  I  1  I  I  1  I  t 


L L 


i  I  I  I  1-L-L 


J—JL 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


♦  SLAUGHTER  PRICES  AT  CHICAGO ,  900-1,100  LB.  EXCEPT  700-1,100  FOR  MEDIUM.  FEEDER  PRICES 
AT  KANSAS  CITY,  500-800  LB.  EXCEPT  500-1,000  FOR  MEDIUM 
0  GRADE  AS  USED  PRIOR  TO  1951 

t  PRICE  DIFFERENCE  AT  END  OF  8-MONTH  PERIOD  FOR  CHOICE,  6  MO.  FOR  GOOD,  4  MO.  FOR  MEDIUM 
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Average  1947*50  margins  in  feeding  steer  calves  were  generally  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  feeding  steers  of  the  same  grade  (figure*  page  23,  and 
table  8)*  zj  The  variations  in  margins  were  greater,  for  each  grade,  in 
feeding  calves  than  steers*  Just  as  the  longer  feeding  of  top  than  of  lower 
grade  steers  is  a  cause  for  their  greater  variability  of  margins,  in  the 
same  way  the  longer  feeding  period  for  calves  is  the  main  reason  why  their 
margins  vary  more  than  those  in  feeding  steers#  The  longer  feeding  of  calves 
also  contributed  to  their  comparatively  high  average  margins  in  the  years 
studied#  When  prices  trend  higher  as  they  did  during  most  of  1947*50,  there 
are  added  gains  for  holding  cattle  greater  lengths  of  time#  As  an  average 
for  many  years,  margins  for  calf  feeding  might  not  compare  quite  as  favorably 
with  those  for  steers  as  they  did  the  last  four  years# 

Although  no  examination  of  costs  of  gain  will  be  made  here,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  calves  usually  require  less  feed  per  100  pounds  of  gain 
than  do  steers*  Also,  feeding  either  calves  or  steers  to  top  finish  requires 
more  feed  relative  to  gain  than  does  feeding  to  lower  slaughter  grade#  Thus 
at  least  a  part  of  the  differences  in  average  margins  between  top  and  lower 
grades  is  offset  by  differences  in  costs# 

Seasonality  in  Feeding  Margins 

As  an  average  for  the  four  years  1947-50,  price  margins  in  feeding 
steers  or  steer  calves  were  largest  for  the  Choice  grades  when  the  fed  cattle 
were  sold  in  the  fall  or  early  winter ;  for  Good  grade,  when  sales  were  made 
in  the  summer  or  early  fall;  and  for  Medium  grade,  when  sales  we re  urnde  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer#  Average  margins  by  months  varied  most  for  the 
Choioe  grade,  and  least  for  Good  grade# 

These  comparisons  are  from  data  in  table  7,  which  summarizes  by 
grades  and  months  the  more  detailed  data  in  table  6#  Like  all  other  data 
and  observations  presented  here,  they  apply  to  cattle  fed  the  feeding  period 
specified  and  sold  at  a  slaughter  grade  comparable  to  their  original  grade 
as  feeders# 

Seasonal  high  points  in  cattle  prices  are  determined  by  two  main 
tendencies  that  appear  in  nearly  all  years  --  a  spring  demand  for  stockers 
and  feeders  to  go  on  grass  that  brings  peak  prices  for  not  only  stocker  and 
feeder  cattle  but  also  lower  grades  of  slaughter  cattle;  and  a  demand  for 
slaughter  cattle  in  late  summer  or  early  fall,  when  the  total  meat  supply  is 
small,  that  results  in  seasonally  high  prices  for  Good  and  for  Choice  slaugh¬ 
ter  grades* 

These  normal  trends  are  only  partially  revealed  in  data  for  1947-50, 
being  partly  obscured  by  gradual  uptrends  in  prices  and  by  short-term  fluctu¬ 
ations  that  would  disappear  in  averages  for  a  greater  number  of  years*  Yet 
there  was  enough  correspondence  to  normal  trends  that  the  seasonality  in 
margins  during  those  years  was  fairly  consistent  with  normal  experiences* 
(Text  concluded  on  page  28# ) 

if  The  slightly  higher  average  margin  for  feeding  Choice  calves  than  Choice 
steers,  and  smaller  margin  for  Good  calves  than  steers,  largely  arises  from 
use  of  a  single  price  quotation  for  calves  of  both  grades# 
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Table  7.-  1947-50  average  price  of  slaughter  steers  and  stockers  and  feeders 
and  lagged  margin  for  feeding  yearling  steers  and  steer  oalves, 

by  grades,  by  months 


Oho ioe  “grade  1/ 


Averages  fo  "feeding  yearling  steers 


TL 


Computed  from  table  6, 


l/  Data  for  prioes  of  feeders  whioh  enter  into  margins  begin  in  1946.  For  weight  olasses  of  steers  and  original  prices  and  n»rgins, 

see  table  7, 

2/  For  grades  in  effect  prior  to  1951,  Grade  names  for  slaughter  3teers  are  now  approximately  one  level  higher, 

3/  Average  departure  of  monthly  margins  from  the  48-month  average  margin  3hown  in  first  oolumn.  Computed  from  table  6, 

Computed  from  table  7, 


H 


Month 

Prioe  per  100  pounds 

:  Margin, 

: 

Prioe  per  100  pounds  :  Margin, 

• 

e 

Prioe  per  100 

pounds 

t  Margin, 

i 

900-1,100  t 
pound  s 

slaughter  : 
steers,  « 

Chioago  x 

x 

:  prioe  of 

500-800  :  slaughter 

pound  :  steers  , 

feeder  :  less 

steers,  s  feeders 

Kansas  City  :  8  months 

:  earlier 

: 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

t 

t 

: 

s  :  price  of 

90&. 1,100  :  500-800  1  slaughter 

pound  s  pound  :  steers 

slaughter  s  feeder  :  less 

steers,  :  steers,  t  feeders 

Chioago  :  Kansas  City  x  6  months 

:  s  earlier 

e 

e 

I 

: 

1 

• 

• 

• 

e 

: 

x  x  prioe  of 

700-1,100  :  500-1,000  <  slaughter 

pound  x  pound  t  steers 

slaughter  t  feeder  1  less 

steers,  1  steers,  »  feeders 

Chioago  :  Kansas  City  t  4  months 

x  x  earlier 

Collars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Collars  Dollars  Dollars 

Dollars 

Collars 

Colla'r’s" 

Jan. 

33.09 

23.92 

9.51 

27.98  21.42  6.79 

22.69 

18.57 

4.54 

Feb. 

30.41 

23.58 

6.91 

26.26  21.35  5.18 

22.09 

18.43 

4.44 

Mar. 

29.62 

25.12 

6.43 

26.25  22.98  5.19 

22.95 

20.12 

6.19 

Apr, 

28.96 

25.45 

5.64 

26.20  23.16  5.55 

23.18 

20.49 

4.84 

May 

29.52 

26.71 

6.20 

27.46  24.47  6.72 

24.74 

21.58 

6.17 

June 

31.01 

26.76 

7.69 

29.19  24.53  7.90 

25.84 

21.42 

7.41 

July 

32.09 

26.56 

8.90 

29.88  24.47  8.45 

25.49 

21.30 

5.37 

Aug, 

32.85 

26.70 

9.20 

29.84  24.46  8.48 

24.52 

21.16 

4.04 

Sept, 

33.94 

26.72 

10.02 

30.09  24.31  7.11 

24.44 

21.06 

2.86 

Oot. 

34.48 

26.38 

10.90 

30.22  23.62  7.06 

24.31 

20.34 

2.90 

Nov, 

35.19 

26.69 

10.07 

30.48  24.16  6.01 

24.77 

20.88 

3.47 

Deo, 

36.92 

27.16 

10.48 

31.02  24.70  6.48 

25.06 

21.50 

3.91 

Averages  for  feeding 

steer  oalves 

Choioe  grade 

: 

Good  grade 

Prioe 

per  100 

pound's 

t 

Margin,  1 

Prioe  per 

100  pounds 

t 

Margin, 

: 

t 

prioe  of  1 

: 

l 

prioe  of 

900-1,100 

t 

Good  and 

t 

slaughter  t 

900-1,100 

t 

Good  and 

1 

slaughter 

pound 

t 

Choioe 

t 

steers  t 

pound 

• 

e 

Choioe 

1 

steers 

slaughter 

t 

feeder 

t 

less  t 

slaughter 

i 

feeder 

1 

less 

steers. 

i 

steer  oalves. 

t 

feeders  1 

steers. 

• 

i 

steer  oalves. 

t 

feeders 

Chioago 

t 

Kansas  City 

t 

11  months  1 

Chioago 

t 

Kansas  City 

1 

8  months 

: 

t 

earlier  » 

: 

t 

earlier 

Dollars 

# 

Collars 

Collars 

"Co  liars 

Collars 

Dollars 

Jan. 

33.09 

23.67 

12.36 

27.98 

23.67 

6.04 

Feb, 

30.41 

23,53 

8.30 

26.26 

23.53 

3.54 

Mar. 

29.62 

25.00 

7.28 

26.25 

25.00 

3.86 

Apr, 

28.96 

25.30 

6.02 

26.20 

25.30 

3.82 

May 

29.52 

26.04 

6.81 

27.46 

26.04 

4.99 

June 

31.01 

25,98 

8.61 

29.19 

25.98 

6.94 

July 

32,09 

25.88 

9.71 

29.88 

26.88 

7.5}. 

Aug. 

32.85 

26.40 

10.38 

29.84 

26.40 

6.66 

Sept. 

33.94 

26.45 

11.68 

30.09 

26.45 

6.41 

Oot, 

34.48 

25.94 

12.12 

30.22 

25.94 

6.69 

Nov. 

35.19 

26.87 

12.02 

30.48 

26.87 

5.48 

Deo, 

35.92 

27.31 

12.25 

31.02 

27.31 

5.72 

Table  8.-  Average  prioe  margins  in 
of  various  grades,  and  range  and 
for  monthly  data. 

feeding  steers  and  steer  oalves 
average  variation  in  margin, 
1947-50  1/ 

Feeding  yearling  steers 

: 

Feeding 

steer  oalves 

t 

Choioe  1 

Good 

: 

Medium 

: 

Good  and 

j 

Good  and 

• 

• 

feeder  : 

feeder 

> 

feeder 

• 

• 

Choice 

X 

Choioe 

• 

• 

steers  : 

steers 

t 

steers 

t 

feeder  steer 

X 

feeder  steer 

Item 

• 

• 

fed  s 

fed 

t 

fed 

X 

calves 

X 

oalves 

: 

8  months  : 

6  months 

: 

4  months 

t 

fed  11  months 

l 

fed  8  months 

• 

• 

to  Choioe  : 

to  Good 

t 

to  Medium 

t 

to  Choice 

: 

to  Good 

t 

slaughter  : 

slaughter 

: 

slaughter 

t 

slaughter 

X 

slaught er 

• 

• 

steers  2/  : 

steers  2/ 

: 

steers  2/ 

X 

steers  2/ 

X 

steers  2 / 

• 

• 

^Tfollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Collars 

Dollars 

Average  margin,  per  100  pounds  . 

8.49 

6.74 

4.59 

9.80 

5.56 

Range  in  margin,  per  100  pounds 

-2.74  to  14.78  -3 

.76  to  12.61 

-0.39  to  10.12 

-1.62  to  18.48 

-4.64  to  14.06 

Average  variation  in  margin,  per 

100 

pounds  Z/x 

3.44 

2.61 

1.88 

4. 41 

3.37 

I 


il' 


[J 
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Selected  Price  Statistics 


for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 
Chicago,  Choice  and  I 

Good  . . 

Medium . . . 

Common . . 

All  grades  . 

Omaha,  all  grades  ... 
Sioux  City,  all  grad( 
Cows,  Chicago 

Good . 

Common . . 


Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  ....: 
Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle  . . . . . 

Veal  calves  . s 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

160-180  pounds  . 

180-200  pounds  . 

200-220  pounds  .  .. .  . . 

220-240  pounds  . . . 

240-270  pounds  . 

270-300  pounds . . . 

All  weights  . 

Seven  markets  4/  . . . 

Sows,  Chicago  . ...» . . 

Prioe  received  by  farmers . . . . 

Hog-oom  prioe  ratio  hj 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts . 

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs 


Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 

Price  received  by  farmers . . 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chioago  . 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choice,  Omaha  . 

Price  received  by  farmers  . . 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100) . . 

Meat 


lars  per 

pounds 

28.65 

32.43 

37.77 

33.10 

35.78 

do. 

26.07 

29.68 

29.91 

31.24 

32.98 

do. 

23.17 

26.08 

24.50 

28.15 

29.61 

do. 

19.77 

22.86 

19.23 

23.90 

25.24 

do. 

25.80 

29.35 

26.47 

31.41 

33.03 

do. 

24.23 

27.88 

24.17 

30.06 

31.32 

do. 

24.41 

27.98 

25*11 

30.47 

31.61 

do. 

18.79 

21.85 

17.30 

22.88 

22.98 

do. 

2/15.41 

19.03 

2/14.16 

20.46 

20.88 

do. 

3/14. 38 

16.48 

3/13.22 

17.82 

18.42 

do. 

27.64 

31.08 

27.72 

32.30 

32.68 

do. 

21.34 

26.67 

21.44 

28.46 

29.45 

do. 

19.80 

23.12 

19.00 

25.00 

25.40 

do. 

22.70 

26.27 

22.00 

28.20 

28.90 

do. 

19.50 

18.91 

16.10 

18.23 

19.09 

do. 

19.88 

19.46 

16.12 

18.47 

19.32 

do . 

19.94 

19.59 

15.97 

18.42 

19.30 

do. 

19.77 

19.51 

15.60 

18.33 

19.17 

do. 

19.41 

19.25 

15.17 

18.23 

18.93 

do. 

18.87 

18.84 

14.82 

18.16 

18.71 

do. 

18.62 

18.39 

15.38 

18.21 

18.88 

do. 

18.60 

18.42 

15.21 

18.05 

18.81 

do. 

16.67 

17.72 

12.72 

17.08 

16.77 

do. 

18.10 

18.22 

14.80 

17.80 

17.70 

do. 

14.2 

12.4 

11.9 

11.5 

11.2 

do. 

15.7 

13.7 

13.1 

13.0 

12.2 

do. 

10.83 

12.67 

11.20 

15.47 

16.24 

do. 

9.29 

11.33 

9.20 

13.20 

13.70 

do. 

25.45 

27.30 

21.91 

29.41 

31.37 

do. 

6/23.06 

7/27.52 

22.88 

29.22 

30.77 

do. 

22.40 

24.69 

21.00 

26.70 

27.40 

311 

340 

280 

357 

360 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Good,  500-600 

pounds 

:Dollars  per 
:100  pounds 

42.66 

47.09 

45.02 

50.32 

53.30 

Lamb  carcass.  Good,  30-40  pounds  . 

:  do. 

49.64 

8/52.29 

44.40 

52.64 

52.85 

Composite  hog  products,  including 
72.84  pounds  fresh . . . 

lard 

• 

• 

:  Dollars 

20.96 

20.54 

16.88 

19.68 

21.33 

:  do. 

28.78 

28.20 

23.17 

27.02 

29.28 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  cured  ... 

:  do. 

24.61 

23.83 

20.36 

23.18 

24.64 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . 

:  do. 

34.51 

33.  41 

28.55 

32.50 

34.55 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Good  grade  . 

:  Cents 
:per  pound 

66.8 

73.5 

68.6 

76.4 

78.8 

:  do. 

s  67.4 

69.6 

64.0 

71.2 

73.6 

Pork,  including  lard  . . 

:  do. 

:  41.1 

40.6 

35.9 

41.2 

41.6 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1926-100)  . 

• 

• 

• 

:  221.8 

236.6 

206.5 

240.5 

251.9 

Ret ai 1  ( 1935—  39— 100 )  ............. 

•  •••••• 

• 

• 

:  229.3 

241.9 

220.0 

247 «.! . 

252.6 

^  j.  ua  ua  x  x  mu  g  w  coi  xuo  uiiuu  x*.  v  u  wxvwa  Jr  r  -  j  ^  ^  * 

2 /  Cutter  and  Common. 

3/  Average  for  prices  of  Cutter  and  Comnon,  and  of  Canner  (Low  Cutter). 

~t/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 

Ty  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

6/  Average  of  prices  for  five  months,  August,  September,  October,  November  and  December. 

7/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  February,  Maroh,  August,  September,  October,  November  and  December. 
15/  Prices  of  45-50  pound  lamb  carcass  in  February,  March  and  April. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  end  meats  1/ 


Item 

• 

• 

• 

Jan. 

-Dec. 

• 

• 

1950  • 

:  1951 

j  Unit 

• 

• 

i  1949 

:  1950 

:  1949 

:  Deo. 

• 

• 

:  Nov. 

:  Dec. 

• 

• 

j  Jan. 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100)  . 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

8  Corn  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

: 1,000 

139 

142 

154 

165 

160 

-* - 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .  . 

3,258 

2,518 

13,222 

3,140 

198 

483 

251 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . 

: 

• 

• 

• 

• 

2,915 

71 

238 

252 

Calves  .  . 

13,103 

1,064 

1,151 

1,110 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .  . 

6,449 

5,850 

511 

505 

445 

Hogs  .  .  jn 

12,136 

53,032 

15 

11,739 

1,058 

969 

918 

Percentae-e  sows  . . 

56,964 

6,477 

6,144 

6,777 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

• 

• 

15  . 

11 

9 

9 

Cattle . . 

:  976 

Calves . . . 

iOUHQS 

989 

984 

998 

Sheep  and  lambs  .... 

UO  • 

:  209 
:  94 

206 

218 

214 

Hogs  . 

96 

98 

95 

Average  production 
Beef,  per  head' . 

• 

• 

U.U  • 

j  248 

532 

116 

44  ' 

139  • 

56 

36 

15 

244 

243 

237 

Veal,  per  head  . 

541 

525 

534 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per 

head 

do. 

115 

119 

117 

Pork,  per  head  ZJ  . . 

46 

46 

45 

Pork,  per  100  pounds 

Lard,  per  head  . 

Lard,  per  100  pounds 
Total  production 

live 

live 

weight  2/:  do. 

weight  ..:  do. 

sMillio 

137 

56 

35 

14 

136 

56 

36 

15  . 

134 

56 

33 

14 

1,017 

200 

97 

245 

546 

109 

46 

137 

56 

36 

15 


.Beef 


: pounds 


6,998 


7,051 


556 


Lamb  and  mutton  . .  . 

746 

536 

7,352 

667 

60 

58 

48 

Pork  2/  . 

Lard  . . . . tfti 

534 

7,788 

49 

881 

43 

821 

42 

924 

• 

1,923 

2,009 

232 

201 

242 

Total  commercial  slaughter  zj 

Number  slaughtered 

Cattle . . . 

• 

• 

51,000 

18,013 

10,828 

13,377 

• 

. . . . . .  •xiwaa 

Calves  .  .  j 

17,882 

1,428 

1,555  ' 

1,481 

Sheep  and  la.mbs . T  f  T  t  t 

9,963 

838 

843 

'744 

Hogs . . . 

12,851 

1,152 

1,058 

990 

Total  production 

Beef . . . 

Million 

63,744 

9,142 

68,446 

7,600 

7,246 

7,951 

Veal  .  . 

9,239 

717 

793 

774 

Lamb  and  mutton . . 

1,240 

587 

8,745 

2,170 

1,138 

97 

98 

82 

Pork  2/  . 

Lard . .  f , 

582 

9,260 

53 

1,023 

47 

966 

45 

1,076 

• 

2,290 

260 

227 

269 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  mcnth 
Beef . .  . 

• 

• 

Veal  . 

— 

91 

95 

113 

Lamb  and  mutton . . 

— 

12 

9 

11 

Pork  . . ,,,, 

— 

11 

8 

9 

Total  meat  and  meat  Products  4/  .. 

Xy  Annual  data  for  most  series  oubli 

•  •  •  t  do . 

shed  in  Stat 

lstlf'fil  An 

297 

493 

220 

405 

326 

545 

/  ^  auuco  la  I  U# 

V  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

£m^1UdeS  S^°?kS  °f  sausaSe  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meat 
oxials,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


145 

14 

11 

518 

791 


s  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
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Wide  feeding  margins  for  Choice  cattle  sold  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter  after  an  8  or  11  month  feeding  period  are  a  combined  result  of 
feeder  purchases  made  before  the  spring  advance  in  their  prices,  and  sales 
made  before  the  high  price  season  for  slaughter  steers  ends.  The  widest 
feeding  margins  for  Good  grade  cattle  come  somewhat  earlier  because  a 
shorter  feeding  period  follows  about  the  same  low-price  purchase  dates* 
Medium  grade  feeder  steers  fed  only  four  months  to  Medium  slaughter  steers 
bring  their  widest  margin  when  purchases  are  made  in  the  winter,  at  prices 
not  far  above  their  seasonal  low,  and  sales  are  timed  for  their  seasonal 
high  in  early  summer,  4/ 

One  caution  in  use  of  prices  in  tables  6  and  7  is  that  the  low 
February  prices  are  the  result  of  price  breaks  in  that  month  of  two  years. 
Averages  for  more  than  four  years  would  show  relatively  higher  prices  for 
February  than  those  presented  here, 

4 /  This  timing,  though  describing  the  widest  margins,  is  not  suggested  as 
always  the  best  for  feeders  to  follow.  Feeders  have  to  consider  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  entire  farm  in  deciding  how  best  to  fit  in  their  cattle 
operations.  Furthermore,  normal  seasonal  price  relationships  do  not  hold 
true  every  year.  Some  feeders  do  best  by  carrying  out  the  same  feeding 
plan  year  after  year,  but  others  do  well  by  adjusting  to  the  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  year. 


i  / 
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CATTLE  ON  FARMS  JAN.  I,  by  CLASSES 

MILLIONS 
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Cattle  numbers  on  farms  were  increased  4 
million  head  in  1950*  This  gain,  the  largest 
since  an  uptrend  began  in  1948,  brought  the 
January  1951  inventory  to  84.2  million,  only 
1.4  million  short  of  the  January  1945  record. 
Beef  cow  numbers  rose  10  percent  last  year 
to  a  new  high,  but  milk  cow  numbers  did  not 
change.  Numbers  of  beef  and  dairy  young 
stock  wee  up  substantially.  Cattle  on  feed 


this  January  were  a  record  4.7  millions. 

Larger  numbers  of  hogs  this  January 
than  last  reflect  the  larger  pig  crops  of  1950. 
Sheep  and  lamb  numbers  increased  three- 
fourths  million  last  year,  marking  the  end  of 
a  decline  that  began  in  1942  and  lasted  8 
years.  Ewe  lambs  alone  jumped  one-half 
million  or  14  percent. 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  February  27,  1951 

SUMMARY  ' 

On  February  9  a  slaughter  control  and  quota  system  was  established  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilizationo  Until  April  1  no  one  except  farmers  may 
slaughter  meat  animals  unless  he  was  in  the  slaughtering  business  between 
January  1950  and  the  date  of  the  order.  By  March  15  all  slaughterers  except 
farm  slaughterers  must  register  with  OPS,  Except  for  farmers,  after  April  1 
only  registered  slaughterers  can  slaughter  livestock,  and  their  kill  will  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  their  volume  of  operations  during  the  1950  base 
period.  Farmers  who  sell  meat  are  not  permitted  to  increase  their  sales. 

But  farmers,  as  defined  in  the  order,  who  slaughter  their  own  livestock  only 
for  their  own  consumption  are  not  subject  to  control. 

All  meats  were  placed  under  price  controls  on  January  26,  Ceilings 
on  meats  are  the  highest  prices  of  the  period  from  December  19  to  January  25, 
Sales  of  meat  by  farmers,  within  specified  limits,  are  not  under  control. 
Prices  of  live  animals  were  not  put  under  control. 

Meat  production  to  date  this  year  has  totaled  larger  than  a  year  earli¬ 
er,  The  increase  was  substantial  in  January,  but  there  was  little  change 
from  last  year  in  February,  Hog  slaughter  was  especially  large  in  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  year,  then  declined  sharply  as  the  supply  of  old-crop  hogs 
neared  its  end. 

Substantially  increased  numbers  of  meat  animals  reported  on  farms  and 
ranches  January  1  strengthen  prospects  for  a  gradual  increase  in  meat  pro¬ 
duction,  if  feed  supplies  and  other  conditions  continue  favorable.  The 
84,2  million  cattle  and  calves  on  hand  January  1  were  5  percent  more  than 
the  previous  January  and  were  only  1,4  million  short  of  the  all-time  high 
in  1945,  For  dairy  cattle  the  increase  last  year  was  2  percent,  and  was 
mostly  in  heifer  calves;  for  beef  cattle  it  was  8  percent,  and. was  mostly  in 
beef  cows  and  calves*  A  2  percent  gain  in  numbers  of  sheep  and-  lambs  was 
notable  because  it  was  the  first  increase  since  an  eight-year  decline  began 
ip.  1942,  The  31,5  million  sheep  and  lambs  on  hand  this  January  were  still 
only  a  little  more  than  half  their  1942  high  of  56,2  million.  Numbers  of 
hogs  were  7  percent  larger  this  January  than  last, 

t 

Particularly  meaningful  to  the  longer  outlook  are  the  big  increases 
in  numbers  of  breeding  stock,  and  especially  of  young  breeding  stock. 

Numbers  of  cows  for  milk  did  not  change  much  but  beef  cows  were  up  10  per¬ 
cent,  Numbers  of  heifers  and  heifer  calves  for  milk  gained  5  percent,  and 
beef  heifers  6  percent.  In  the  stock  sheep  inventory,  numbers  of  yearling 
and  older  ewes  rose  1  l/2  percent,  and  ewe  lambs,  14  percent.  And  numbers 
of  sows  and  gilts  were  4  percent  larger  this  January, 

In  late  February,  market  prices  of  most  meat  animals  and  wholesale 
meats  receded  after  a  steady  advance  that  had  begun  two  months  or  more  earli¬ 
er,  Percentage  increases  in  early  February,  when  meat  prices  were  first  under 
control,  averaged  somewhat  greater  for  live  animals  than  for  wholesale  prod¬ 
ucts,  By  the  end  of  February  the  percentage  changes  had  become  about  Hie  same 
for  live  animals  as  for  wholesale  meats. 
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REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 


OPS  Establishes  ....  .  -  • 

Slaughter  Quotas 

...... 

On  February  9  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  by  Distribution 
Order  1  placed  all  livestock  slaughter  under  a  quota  system.  The  order  was 
declared  to  be  "a  necessary  first  step”  to  prevent  black  marketing  of  meat 
and  insure  normal  distribution  by  marketing  channels  and  consuming  areas* 
Until  April  1  no  one  may  slaughter  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or  lambs  unless  he 
was  in  the  slaughtering  business  between  January  1950  and  the  date  of  the 
order.  All  slaughterers,  except  farm  slaughterers,  must  register  with  OPS 
by  March  15©  No  unregistered  slaughterer  except  farmers  can  legally  slaugh¬ 
ter  livestock  after  April  1.  Beginning  on  that  date  the  volume  slaughtered 
by  each  registered  slaughterer  will  be  regulated  by  quotas,  determined  on 
the  basis  of  1950  operations.  The  system  is  intended  to- let  slaughterers 
kill  only 'vthe  same  percentage  of  total  slaughter  as  they  did  in  the  base 
period© 

'  Farmers  who  "transferred”  less  than  6,000  pounds  of  meat  in  1950 
resulting  from  slaughter  on  their  farms  are  defined  as  "Class  3  slaughterers 
and  are  subject  to  two  principal  limitations s  (l)  they  may  not  transfer  meat 
to  any  person  for  resale  unless  they  transferred  meat  to  that  person  in  1950; 
(2)  they  may  not  transfer  in  any  six-months  period  beginning  March  1  and 
September  1,  more  meat  in  total  than  in  the  same  six  months  of  1949-50  and 
in  no  event  more  than  3,000  pounds©  Every  carcass  or  wholesale  cut  must  be 
properly  tagged  as  "Class  3  slaughter”  and  records  must  be  kept  of  all  such 
transactions*  '• 

"Transfer”  is  a  term  covering  selling,  giving  or  exchanging  meat  or 
placing  it  in  warehouse  or* locker  storage© 

A  farmer  who  does  not  sell  meat  may  slaughter  livestock  or  have  it 
slaughtered  for  his  home  consumption,  if  he  is  a  resident  operator  of  a  farm 
on  which  he  resides  for  at  least  six  months  a  year,  or  if  the  livestock  were 
raised  on  his  farm  or  had  been  on  the  farm  90  days  immediately  before  slaugh¬ 
ter*  However,  if  he  has  the  livestock  custom  slaughtered  for  him,  he  must 
certify  his  eligibility  for  the  service;  and  the  slaughterer  is  subject  to 
the  slaughtering  quotas  noted  above<> 

The  OPS  order  on  slaughter  control  followed  action  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  January  26  delegating  authority  "to  exercise  the  function 
to  allocate  meat”  previously  vested  in  him©  The  authority  was  delegated  to 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Administrator  and  then  by  him  to  the  Director  of 
Price  Stabilization© 

Price  Freeze  Held  Applying 

T'o"A11  Meats  * 

The- order  providing  for  slaughter  quotas  followed  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Agency’s  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  of  January  26  which 
froze  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  many  commodities  including  meats* 
Ceilings  on  meat  are  the  highest  prices  of  the  period  from  December  19  to 
January  25, 
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All  dealers,  including  wholesale  and  retail, meat  dealers,  were  requir¬ 
ed  to  file  with  the  Economic  Stabilization  Agency  by  March  1,  1951  a  record 
of  prices  charged  during  the  base  period* 

*.  • 

Prices  of  live  animals  were  not  placed  under  controls.  However,  of¬ 
ficials  of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  have  indicated  that  the  Office 
intends  to  set  ceilings  on  live  animals. 

In  general,  the  sale  of  meat  produced  from  farm  slaughter  is  excluded 
from  price  controls*  Specifically,  price  ceilings  do  not  apply  to  "any  com- 
modity  grown  and  processed  on  the  farm  when  sold  by  the  farmer  if  the  total 
of  such  sales  and  deliveries  do  not  exceed  $200,00  in  any  one  calendar  month". 

Under  terms  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  a  ceiling  on  a  com¬ 
modity  derived  from  a  farm  product  must  be  high  enough  to  reflect  the  higher 
of  two  prices  for  the  farm  products  parity,  or  the  highest  price  of  the' 

May  24-June  24  period  last  year,  as  adjusted  in  both  cases  for  grade,  season 
and  location.  On  January  15,  prices  received  by  farmers  for ‘all  meat  animals 
except  hogs  were  above  the  minimum  ceiling  level  without  adjustments  for 
grade,  season  or  location  (table  1).  On  February  15*  prices  of  all  species 
of  meat  animals  were  above  the  unadjusted  minimum  ceilings* 

. actions  subsequent  to  the  original  price  order,  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  submitted  factors  for  seasonal  correction  of  hog 
prices  to  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  and  that  Office  issued  a  supple¬ 
mentary  order  confirming  its  original  determination  that  all  meat  -animals 
were  above  minimum  ceilings  on  January  25  and  declaring  that  no  price  in¬ 
creases  for  meats  were  justified. 


Table  1#-  Prices  received  per  100  pounds  by  farmers  for  meat  animals 
January  15  and  February  15,  1951,  compared  with  parity  prices 
and  the  farm  price  equivalent  of  the  highest  May  24-June  24, 

1950  prices 


Class  of 
meat  animals 

Price  received 

by  farmers 

s  Effective 

parity  price 

s  Highest 

January  15* 

# 

• 

• 

« 

• 

• 

-  a 
♦ 

a 

♦ 

i 

February  15 

j 

: 

:  January  15 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* 

• 

• 

t 

# 

« 

0 

0 

February  15 

: market  price 
sMay  24-June  24 
:  adjusted 

:  to  farm 

:  price  basis 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Beef  cattle 

27.00 

M  •  i  . 

29.00 

19.10 

19.40 

23.80 

Veal  calves 

30.80  • 

33. 30  . 

21,50 

21.80 

,  28,30 

Sheep 

15.20 

17.70 

10,80 

10,90 

. 12.00 

Lambs 

30.00 

33.30 

21.00 

21.30. 

26.40 

Hogs 

20.00 

22.00 

20,60  • 

20,90 

19.70 

^one  of  these  prioes  contains  any  adjustment  for  grade,  location  or  seasonal 

variation. 
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Special  Pricing  Provision 

A  -  -  —  ■»!  R  ■  *■*'  «•'  '■  11  ■  * 

On  Certain  Dressed  Hogs 


Amendment  Number  1  to  the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  provides 
a  special  pricing  provision  for  hog  slaughterers  who  "sold  and  delivered 
dressed  hogs  during  the  base  period  at  a  price  figured  by  using  a  peroent- 
age  of  the  live  hog  price *©  Those  slaughterers  may  continue  to  price  their 
dressed  hogs  in  that  way.  The  multiplier  for  the  calculation  is  not  to 
change  from  the  highest  that  was  used  for  substantial  poundage  in  the  base 
period*  Prices  at  retail  are  not  to  reflect  any  increase  in  wholesale 
prices  of  pork  resulting  from  this  provision. 

The  amendment  was  intended  to  prevent  shifts  by  packers  from  their 

normal  practices  of  dressing  versus  shipping  live  hogs. 

'  *  • 

Hide  Prices  Held.  At 

November  Levels  * 

Effective  January  29  prices  of  domestic  cattle  hides*  kip  and  calf¬ 
skins  were  rolled  back  to  the  highest  prices  of  sales  and  deliveries  during 
the  period  November  1  to  30.  The  order  was  Economic  Stabilization  Authority 
Order  Number  2.  It  was  stated  that  the  rollback  was  designed  as  a  temporary 
freeze  of  prices  until  a  tailored  regulation  can  be  worked  out© 

On  February  5  the  National  Production  Authority  issued  an  order 
deferring  sale  and  delivery  of  February  production  of  cattle  hides*  kip  and 
calfskins  until  March  15  or  earlier^ if  a  distribution  program  is  established 
before  that  date.  Tanners5  deliveries  have  been  covered  by  an  allocation 
order  since  January  19©  , 

t  *  * 

Commercial  Meat  Production 
2  I/?  Percent  in  1950 

k  Production  of  meat  in  1950  from  commercial  slaughter*  which  is  all 
slaughter  except  that  on  farms*  totaled  20©2  billion  pounds.  This  was  an- 

increase  of  2  l/2  percent  from- 1949© 

%  ,  '  \ 

».  -  ,  • 

Production  of  pork  was  up  6  percent  last  year*  and  beef  1  percent. 
Abbut  as  much  lamb  and  mutton  was  produced  last  year  as  the  year  before* 
but  lens  veal0  (See  table  2.)  ‘ 


The  increase  in  beef  production  resulted  from  a  2  percent  heavier 
average  dressed  weight  per  head,  which  more  than  offset  a  reduction  of 
1  percent-  in  number  of  cattle  slaughtered©  The  517  pound  dressed  weight 
per  head  last  year  was  the  heaviest  average  in  20  years  of  record  on  com¬ 
mercial  slaughter*  Under  stimulus  of  high  prices  for  cattle  and  compara¬ 
tively  lower  prices  for  feed,  an  unusually  large  part  of  the  cattle 
slaughtered  last  year  were  grain  fed,  and  all  classes  were  heavy  when 
marketed  .(table  3)0 

'  »  ** '  ■*  1  1 «  • 

u  ,  *  <*< 

Lambs  also  were  marketed  at  heavier  average  weights  and  finish  last 
year0  The  average  dressed  weight  of  commercial  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  also 
was  heavier  than  in  any  of  the  previous  20  years  of  record.  This  was  true  in 
spite  of  a  low  percentage  of  mature  sheep  in  the  slaughter  total*  The  heavier 
weights  in  1950  than  1949  about  counterbalanced  the  4  percent  drop  in  number 
of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered. 
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Table  2.-  Meat  production  in  commercial  establishments.  United  States 

by  quarter-year,  1948  to  1950  l/ 


All  meat 


1946 

1949 

1950 


1948 

1949 

1950 


185 

158 

151 


2,280 

'T2,321 

‘2,431 


Lamb  and  mutton 


158 

114 

139 


182 

154 

149 


203 

161 

143 


Pork  excluding  lard 


Year 

January- 

:  April- 

:  July- 

October- 

~  “  T"  u  -  -  •" 

March 

:  June 

:  September 

December 

Year 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

1948 

1949 

1950 

5,002 

5,020 

5,069 

4,613 

4,537 

4,737 

4,258 

4,704 

4,764 

5,430 

5,453 

5,64b 

19,303 

19,714 

20,216 

Beef 

-  «—  - . — - 

1948 

1949 

1950 

2,245 

2,270 

2,224 

<  2,083 

2,233 

2,221 

2,159 

2,399 

2,414 

2,279 

2,240 

2,380 

8,766 
£  ,142 

9,239 

Veal 

1948 

1949 

1950 

292 

271 C 

263 

.  316 

••  •  286 

278 

364 

347 

312 ' 

351 

336 

235 

1,323 

1,240 

1,138 

2,056 

1,904 

2,099 


1,553 

1,804 

1,889 


•'2,597. 

2,716 

2,838 


1/  Total  of  production  in  Federally  inspected  and  in  all  other  commercial  establishments. 


726 

58/ 

582 


8,486 

8,746 

9,257 


Table  3,-  Number  of  livestock  slaughtered,  average  weights,  and  neat 
produced  in  commercial  establishments,  1949  and  1950  1/ 


„  Live  weight 

•  Pressed  weight  ~ 

Item 

Number 

slaughtered 

Per  head 

Total 

:  : 

:  Per  100  :  Total 

Per  head  :  pounds  :  pro- 

1 .000  head 

Pnnn/1  a 

1  H  - 

:  live  weight  :•  duqtion 
: 

Cattle 


1949 

1950 

Percent  change 


Calves 


1949 

1950 

Peroent  change 


Sheep  and  lambs 

1949 

1950 


Peroent  change 


Pounds 


Million  . u . 


18,013 

17,882 

-1.1 


942 
956 
/l.  5 


16,970 
17,092 
/0.  7 


508 

517 

/1.8 


53.9 
54.1 
/0. 4 


9,142 

9,23:? 

/l.l 


10,828 

9,963 

-8.0 


207 

206 

-0.5 


2,241 

2,051 

-8.5 


115 

114 

-0.9 


55.3 
55. 5 
/0.4 


1,240 

1,138 

-8.2 


13,377 

12,851 

-3.9 


94 

95 
/l.l 


1,251 

1,227 

-1.9 


43.9 

45.3 

/3.2 


46.9 

47.4 

/l.l 


56 

682 

-0.9 


Hogs 

1949 

1950 

Percent  change 


63,744 

68,446 

/7.4 


243 

240 

-1.2 


15,472 

16,430 

/6.2 


137.2 

135.3 
—  1.4 


56.5 

56.4 


8,745 

9,260 

/5.9 
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The  68*4  million  hogs  slaughtered  in  commercial  establishments  in 
1950  were  7  l/2  percent  more  than  the  63.7  million  in  1949.  Weights  were 
down  slightly,  as  hogs  were  marketed  lighter  in  the  first  half  of  1950  than 
of  1949*  Beginning  in  September,  weights  of  hogs  were  equal  to  or  a  little 
above  a  year  earlier* 

Production  in  1951  Running  Above 
Last  Year;  Likely  to  Continue  So 

In  January  approximately  9  percent  more  meat  was  produced  in  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  than  a  year  earlier*  About  12  percent  more  pork  and 
8  percent  more  beef  was  produced  commercially  this  January  than  last®  In 
February,  both  hog  and  cattle  slaughter  dropped  to  below  last  year,  but 
weights  were  a  little  heavier  and  meat  production  for  the  month  may  have 
been  about  the  same  as  last  February. 

Meat  production  is  expected  to  total  moderately  larger  in  1951  than 
in  1950*  In  rate  of  increase,  pork  will  lead,  but  beef  supplies  should  also 
be  somewhat  larger.  There  will  probably  be  about  as  much  veal  as  last  year 
but  less  lamb  and  mutton. 

Prices  Decline  After  Mid-February 

Market  prices  of  all  classes  of  meat  animals  advanced  through  mid- 
February,  continuing  uptrends  that  had  begun  in  early  fall  for  most  cattle 
and  for  sheep  and  lambs,  and  about  December  1  for  hogs.  Prices  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  lambs  at  mid-February  were  record  or  near-record  high,  but  prices 
of  hogs  were  still  considerably  short  of  their  1948  peak.  Later  in  February 
prices  receded  from  their  mid«*month  peak. 

Just  after  the  last  full  week  in  January,  which  was  the  last  week  of 
uncontrolled  meat  prices,  prices  of  hogs  and  lambs  rose  faster  than  prices 
of  pork  products  and  lamb  carcasses  at  wholesale,  indicating  some  narrowing 
of  processors 1  margins.  By  the  last  week  in  February,  however,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  hog  and  pork  prices  had  readjusted,  and  only  live  lambs  tended 
to  outrun  the  wholesale  meats.  These  data  are  from  Chicago  quotations, 

(Table  4.) 

Cold  Storage  Holdings  Inc rease 
Seasonally  To  High  Level 

A  net  into-storage  movement  of  188  million  pounds  of  meat  during 
January  was  larger  than  usual  for  that  month.  The  movement  raised  total 
holdings  of  meat  in  cold  storage  on  February  1  to  957  million  pounds. 

Almost  all  classes  of  meat  in  storage  increased  more  in  January  than  in 
the  same  month  a  year  ago.  The  increase  of  166  million  pounds  in  pork 
accounted  for  most  of  the  gain  and  brought  total  pork  holdings  to  665® 6  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  the  highest  for  any  February  1  since  1941. 
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Table  4.-  Prices  of  selected  classes  of  meat  animals  and  of  meat  at  wholesale* 
Chicago*  by  weeks*  week  ended  December  23,  1950  to  date 


Week 

ended 


T  T£ive  animaTs*  per  lOO  pounds  ~>VihdTe5ale  meat  s  *  per  lOO  pounds 
Slaughter  : S 1 aught er *B arr ows : B e e f  steer  8  Lamb  :  Hog 


steers 


»  avoirs  s  lambs*  :  ana  s  carcass*  :  carcass  :  prod- 
jChoioe jUtiTItyiGood  and  t  gilts, *500-600  lb.s40-45  lb.  j  uots. 


and 


s  carcass 


carcass  :  prod- 


:  Choice, 


'  ft 


: 

V  S 

2/  s 

woo led  : 

weights:i00  lb,  l/  : 

loo” lb. 

tbasis  3/ 

: 

Dol© 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1950 

• 

e 

rr  1  n  ‘ 

December  23 

• 

+ 

32.89 

25,10 

31.48 

19.46 

53.50 

52.90 

29.99 

30  ' 

: 

33.88 

25.81 

32.02 

20i43 

54.17 

52.50 

31,13 

1951 

: 

i  V 

.  ... 

January  6 

.  » 

• 

33#  95 

26.15 

32.86 

20.49./  • 

54.69 

53. 00 

30.72 

13 

: 

34.44 

25.83 

33.92 

20,64 

54.50 

54.30 

30,86 

20 

• 

• 

34#97 

27.49 

34,86 

20,72 

54.50 

54,50 

31.46 

27 

: 

34.93 

27.73 

34.97 

20.96 

54.40 

53.50 

31.39 

February  3 

#  * 

'  * 

35.49 

28.31 

36.75 

21.92 

54.  75 

53.75 

32.25 

10 

-  • 

35.96 

■  28.44 

37.80 

22.44 

56.15 

55.80 

32.76 

17 

ft 

« 

36  #26: 

28.73 

38.70 

23.28 

56.25 

55.70 

33.71 

24 

ft 

• 

35.73 

28.61 

38.56 

22,91 

55.69 

55.50 

34.37 

Percent  increase 

ft 

1  * 

January  27- 

: 

■ 

February  24 

-  # 

• 

• 

ft 

2.3 

3.2 

10.3 

9.3 

2.4 

3.7 

9.5 

1 /  Called  "Good" 

in 

1950# 

2/  Called  "Common 

"  in  1950. 

3/  Reported  value 

for 

72 #95  pounds  converted  to 

100  pound  basis. 

. 

Compiled  from  Market 

;  News , 

Livestock  Branch# 

PM. 

Cattle  Numbers  Increase  in  1950 

Cattle  numbers  have  increased  rapidly  and  are  now  near  their  all-time 
high#  The  gain  of  4,1  million  head  or  5  percent  during  1950  was  the  largest 
gain  since  an  .upturn  in  1948#  The  84,2  million  cattle  and  calves  reported 
on  farms  and  ranches  on  January  1*  1951  were  only  1,4  million  short  of  the 
85.6  million  on  January  1*  1945# 


Beef  cattle  (cattle  "not  for  milk1*)  increased  in  number  more  than 
dairy  cattle  (cattle  "for  milk")  last  year#  For  several  years  there  has  been 
a  shift  in  emphasis  toward  beef  cattle  production#  The  46 #5  million  beef 
cattle  on  farms  this  January  are  a  record  high#  The  37©7  million  dairy  stock 
are  3#6  million  less  than  their  1944  high# 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  this  January  includes  the  largest  number  ever 
reported  both  for  cattle  on  feed  and  for  beef  breeding  stock.  The  4.7  million 
cattle  on  feed  were  5  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier*  The  number  of  beef 
cows  was  up  to  18#4  millions,  10  percent  more  than  their  previous  record  on 
January  1*  1950#  Beef  cow  numbers  decreased  less,  in  percentage  terms#  than 
any  other  class  of  cattle  during  1945  through  1947*  and  then  increased  rapid¬ 
ly  through  1950# 
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gSS  almost  mth.ly  lb  numbers  of  young  dairy  .took.  Milk  oo.s 

increased  only  50,000  in  1949  and  not  at  all  last  year. 


Numbers  of  young  breeding  stock  this  January  promise  further  increases 

in  numb^rS  b«hyd.4  and  b.Sf  In  years  *h~d. 

and  heifer  calves  for  milk  increased  5  percent  in  1950,  and 
palves  increased  9  percento 

V 


In  the  reported  statistics,  beef  and  dairy  cattle  are  classified  by 
the  purpose  for  which  they- are  kept,  not  by  their  breeds.  Dairy  cattle^  ■ 
cSde  aU  cows  kept  for  milk,  and  heifers  and  heifer  calves  to  be  kept  for 
milk  cows.  Beef  cpttle  are  all  other-  cows,  heifers  and  calves,  together 
with  all  steers  and  bulls.  -(Data  on'cattle  numbers  by  classes  are  m 

appendix,  table  A-2®) 


The  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  continue  *  ln 

importance  in  cattle  production.  Numbers  were  up  8  Paroent  this Jtoau  ry 

of  those  regions.  For  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Alabama,  the  in¬ 
creases  were  10  perfen?^  more.  Much  of  ihe  increase  in  the  South  was  in 

beef  cattle,  but  numbers  of  cattle  for  milk  were  a  iso  higher,  ^^ehor 
Central  States  cattle  numbers  were  expanded  4  percent  in  1950,  /Jich  as€ 

1949  rate  of  increase*  The  YTest  also  reported  P 
in  cattle  on  farms  in  1950,  In  1949,  numbers  for  the  West  had  decrease 

2  percent®  .  *  •  j 


Both  Numbers  on  Farms  and 


Numbers  -Slaughtered  Expected 
To  Increase  During  1951 


There  are  several  indications  that  cattle  numbers  will  be  expanded 
further  during  1951,  Supplies  of  feed  grains  and'  hay  are  adequate  for 
larger  cattle  production  in  1951,  although  they  could  be  restrictive  in 
later  vears.  High  prices  for  cattle  and  improvements  m  pastures  in  recent 
years  Lpme/the  competitive  position  of  cattle  -ising  among  farm 

enterprises,  particularly  in  the  southern  States.  However,  the  need  for  !n- 
oreased  production  of  almost  all  major  crops  may  limit  forage  acreages  1 

the  near  future® 


Cattle  numbers  have  increased  enough  to  provide  a  larger  annual  slaug. 
+nr  The  1951  total  cattle  slaughter  will  likely  be  moderately  above  1950. 
It  may  include  somewhat  more  cows  and  heifers  than  in  1950,  the  P^°entage  o 
which  in  total  slaughter  may  exceed  slightly  the  45.2  percent  in 
likelv  remain  below  the  50  percent  in  years  when  cattle  herds  were  being  re¬ 
duced!  More  fed  cattle  are  expected  to  be  slaughtered  in  1951  than  last  yee 
Like  last  vear,  the  peak  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  will  oome  fairly  late--  ,dj 
ing  the  fall  and  early  winter  —  because  the  cattle  on  feed  again  include  ar 
'above  average ’proportion  of  light  weight  cattle# 


Sheep  Numbers  Increase? 
Halt  Eight- Year  Decline 


Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches  increased  762,000  head  during  1 
1950  to  an  estimated  31.5  million  head  on  January  1,  1951.  This  increase  n 
the  first  reported  in  eight  years,  following  a  decline  which  carried 
January  1  inventories  from  56.2  million  in  1942  to  30.7  million  as  y  • 
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The  increase  in  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  came,  about' from  a  building 
up  of  breeding  herds#  Shock  sheep  and  lambs  on  January  1  were  up  about 
1.0  million^ head  from  the  number  a  year  ago©  This  gain  was  composed  mainly 

million  more  ewe  lambs  --  a  notable  14  peroent  jump  -•  and  0.3  mil¬ 
lion  more  ewes#  On  the  other  hand.,  sheep  and  lambs • on  feed  declined 
0«2  million  to  3# 4  million,  the  smallest  number  on  feed  since  1920# 

Of  the  1950  increase  in  sheep  numbers,  nearly  half  was  in  Texas  and 
most  of  the  other  half  was  in  the  native  (eastern)  sheep  States*  Although 
California  reported  a  gain  of  3  percent,  Montana  7  percent  and  Utah  4  per¬ 
cent,  in  the  11  Mountain  and  Pacific  States  as  a  whole  there  was  no  increase 
last  year# 

It  is  likely  that  sheep  herds  will; be' expanded  further  in  1951, 

Prices  for  both  wool  and  lamb  and  mutton  are  currently  very  high,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  high  during  the- year#  'The  farm  price  of  wool  has  doubl¬ 
ed  within  the  past  year©  Market- pricers  for  slaughter  ewes  have  almost 
doubled,,  and  those  for  slaughter  lambs'  have  increased  by  one-half#  These 

prices  put  the  sheep  industry  in  a  more  favorable  competitive  position  with 
the  cattle  industry©  *  • 

In  spate  of  the  increased  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  hand  this 
January,  prospects  are  for  a  somewhat  smaller  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in 
1951  than  in  1950#  Because  of  the  few  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed,  slaughter 
the  next  f ew  months  may  hold  a  little  below  a  year  earlier#  Slaughter  in 
the  second  half  Will  depend  on  decisions  of  sheepmen  to  sell  ewe  lambs  or 
bo  bold  them  for  their  breeding  herds©  It  is  possible  that  so  many  lambs 
retained  as  to  restrict  slaughter  to  somewhat  below  last  year,  and 
to  continue  the  upward  trend  in  inventory  numbers  begun' last  year. 

Hog  Numbers  Increase; 

Will  Result  in  More  Pork 

More  hogs  were  on  farms  in  January  this  year  than  a  year  earlier  — 
65,0  million  head  as  compared  with  60©5  a  year  ago® 

The  increase  largely  reflects  the  9  percent  larger  pig  crop  last 
fall  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  greater  number  of  sows  kept  this  winter  to 
farrow  spring  pigs#  In  Dec ember,  farmers  intended  to  keep  4  percent  more 
sows  for  farrowing  this  spring  than  last# 

_The  larger  numbers  of  pigs  last  fall  and  this  spring  will  result  in 
a  greater  production  of  pork  in  1951  than  in  1950#  Hog  slaugvter  will  in¬ 
crease  seasonally  when  volume  marketings* of  fall  crop  hogs  begin  in  March# 
From  April  to  August,  slaughter  will  be  considerably  above'  a  year' earlier 
because  of ,  the  9  percent  bigger  fall  pig  crop. 

Hog  prices  during  this  year  probably  will  not  be  as  strong  as  prices 
for  other  meat  animals  compared  with  relationships  for  recent  years, but  they 
may  be  about  average  relative  to  feed  prices#  ■’ 
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Horse  and  Mule  Numbers  .’jM 

Continue  Downward 

.  — ..  '■  — — — - 

The  number  of  horses  and  mules,  on  farms  continued  to  decline  during 
1950  and  on  January  1,  1951  totaled  6,7.53*000  head0  This  number  is  only 
one-fourth  the  number  reported  in  the  peak  year  of  1918*  Numbers  of  both 
horses  and  mules  were  reduced  most  last  year  in  northern  States  and  least  in 
the  South  and  West.  It  is  anticipated  that  workstock  will  be  replaced  still 
more  as  a  source  of  farm  power  during  1951. 

Retail  Value  of  Meat  Almost  Keeps 
Pace  With  Incomes  in  1950 

,  *  * 

During  the  last  two-thirds  of  1950,  retail  prices  of  meat  traced  a 

steady  upward  course  broken  only  by  seasonal  f luctuat ions*  At  year’s  end, 
they  were  considerably  higher  than  a  year  earlier©  Meat  prices  advanced 
during  the  latter  part  of  1950  primarily  because  consumers*  incomes  were 
rising,  while  the  supply  of  meat  increased  only  slightly*?  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1950  meat  consumption  per  person  was  only  0o6  pound,  or  1©6  per¬ 
cent,  larger  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  1949#  (See  table  5.) 

The  total  retail  value  of  meat  consumed,  an  estimate  obtained  by 
multiplying  prices  per  pound  by  quantity  consumed,  represented  about  the 
same  proportion  of  total  consumer  inoomes  in  1950  as  in  1949.  The  index  of 
retail  value  of  meat  per  person  increased  from  243  in  1949  to  256  in  1950, 
or  502  percent*  The  index  of  disposable  incomes  per  person  gained  a  little 
more  — *  6-1  percent *  Since  retail  value  of  meat  is  an  approximate  guide  to 
expenditures  for  meat,  this  means  that  consumers  spent  almost  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  their  incomes  for  meat  last  year  as  the  year  before© 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1950,  the  retail  value,  of  meat  fell  off  rela¬ 
tive  to  incomes.  But  during  the  general  inflationary  surge  that  began  in  the 
spring,  the  retail  value  tended  to  outrun  incomes  slightly.  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1950  the  retail  value  of  meat  was  .1.3.0.  percent  higher  than  in  the 
same  quarter  of  1949  and  incomes  were  up  11.5  percento  But  this  difference 
is  small,  and  on  the  whole,  the  retail  value  or  price  of  meat  did  not  rise 
disproportionately  to  incomes.  One.  reason  for  this  is  that  consumers’  antici¬ 
patory  buying  may  have  been  greater  for  durable  goods  than  for  meat,  which  can 
be  stored  only  a  relatively  short  time.  . 

r  Price  patterns  for  meat  are  not  likely  to  be  normal  in  1951,  because 
of.  controls  and  other  special  influences.  However,  some  of  the  factors  usu¬ 
ally  determining  price  changes  can  be  foreseen.  Supplies  of  meat  will  be 
somewhat  larger  than  last  year.  But  rising  defense  expenditures  will  bring 
a  further  increase  in  consumer  incomes®  It  is  possible  that  consumers,  will 
attempt  to  increase  the  percentage  of  their  incomes  spent  for  meat,  due  to 
shortages  of  some  consumer  goods.  This  is  true  despite  the  longer- run 
tendency  for  the  percentage  expenditure  for  meat  to  decline  gradually.  ... 
Whether  or  not  consumers  are  actually  inclined  to  divert  more  of  their  in¬ 
comes  to  meat  in  1951  could  be  the  most  important  factor  affecting  the 
strength  of  demand  relative  to  supply,  and  the  degree  of  upward  pressure 
against  ceilings.  It  seems  likely  that  if  consumers  were  to  retain  their 
1950  pattern  of  expenditures,  the  pressure  on  price  controls  now  in  force 
probably  would  not  be  extremely  great,  and  some  meats  might  at  some  seasons 
sell  at  less  than  ceiling  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  if  consumers  should 
prove  willing  to  commit  larger  proportions  of  their  incomes  to  meat,  demand 
for  meat  at  ceiling  prices  might  considerably  exceed  the  supply. 
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Table  5©-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed,  compared  with  disposable  personal 
income,  seasonally  adjusted,  by  quarter-year,  1949  and  1950 


All  meat 


: Civilian  consumption; 

:  per  capita  : 

Average  retail 
price  per  pound  l/ 

s  Index  of 
sretail  value 
:of  civilian 
s consumption 
:  per  capita 
:  seasonally 
: adjusted  2/ 

:  Index  of 
{disposable 
:  personal 
t income  per 
:  capita 
:  seasonally 
{adjusted  3/ 

Quarter- 

year 

: 

: 

j  Actual 

8  8 

;Seasonally;Aotual  ^ 
„  adjusted  ■ 

i  : 

: 

• 

j Seasonally 
.  adjusted 

8 

1949 

Jan, -Mar* 
Apr*- June 
July-Sept© 
Oct  *  —  Dec  o 

Pounds 

37.1 

34.9 

J  34. 6 

37.3 

Pounds 

36.0 

3702 

36,9 

33.8 

Cents 

mm  o 

Cents 

Percent 

244.0 

254.6 

250.4 

223.4 

Percent 

250 

246 

241 

242 

Year 

143.9 

143.9 

mm  mm 

•  mm 

243.1 

245 

1950 

Jari* -Mar, 

37.3 

35,9 

-«- 

— — * 

236,2 

255 

Apr. -June  *  35,3 

37.7 

— 

mm  m 

264c  2 

.  252 

July- Sept. t  34.0 

36.4  • 

m**m 

*L»wm  mm 

270.4 

262 

Oct.-Dec. 

37.9 

34.5 

mmm 

— 

252.4 

270 

Year 

144,5 

144.  5 

mm  m 

t 

255,8 

260 

Beef 

1949 

i 

Jan,-Mar0 

16.0 

15.8 

64.0 

65,2 

257.0 

250 

Apr.-June  s 

16.0 

17.3 

65.7 

66,2 

286,0 

246 

July«Sept© i 

16.4 

16,3 

68.2 

66.4 

270.2 

241 

Oct.-Dec.  i 

15.1 

14.1 

69.3 

69*4 

242,8 

242. 

Year  i 

63.5 

63.5 

66.8 

66.8 

264.0 

245 

1950  s 

Jan. -Mar.  s 

15.5 

15.3 

67,2 

68.5 

261.4 

255 

Apr.-June  t 

15.7 

17.0 

71.9 

72.4 

305.8 

252 

July-Sept*  t 

15©9 

15,9 

77.6 

75,6 

300.5 

26-  2 

Oct.-Dec.  i 

15«9 

14.8 

77.2 

77.3 

285.0 

270 

Year  : 

8 

6  3  oO 

63.0 

73  ©5 

73©5 

288.2 

260 

* 

Pork 

excluding  lard 

1949  : 

Jan*  -  Mar.  : 

17©  9 

16,6 

47  o0 

48,4 

236.2 

250 

Apr.-June  j 

16.1 

16,7 

47.4 

48.2 

235.0 

•  246 

July-Sept, : 

14.8 

17,4 

49.4 

47.6 

242,5 

•  241 

Oct.-Dec.  : 

18.8 

16.9 

43,9 

43.6 

215.4 

242 

Year  : 

67.6 

67.6 

46 . 9 

46,9 

23273 

245 

1950  j 

Jan .-Mar.  s 

18.8 

17.4 

41.7 

42,9 

217.6 

255 

Apr.-June  : 

16.8 

17.5 

44.8 

45  o  6 

234,0 

..  252 

July-Sept.  : 

15.0 

17.6 

51,9 

50cl 

258,6 

262 

Oct o -Dec *  * 

19.0 

17.1 

47c  3 

47.0 

235.3 

270 

Year  s 

69.6 

69,6 

46  e  4 

46.4 

236*4 

260 

1/  Rot  calculated  for  all  meats  combined** 

Weighted  retail  prices  for  all  important  cuts* 
3/  1935-39X100. 
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The  sizable  variation  in  recent  years  in  the  percentage  relationship 
of  retail  value  of  meat  to  disposable  incomes  is  shown  in  table  6. 


Table  6*-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  compared  with  disposable 
personal  income,  by  years,  1937-41  average,  1947  to  date 


.  4 

Period  \ 

Average 
retail 
price  of 
meat  per 
pound  l/ 

:  Retail  : 

:  value  : 
2  of  meat  : 
j  consumed  : 
:  per  person  2/  : 

Disposable 

personal 

income 

per 

person 

:  Retail  value 

:  of  meat  as 
‘•8*  percentage 
:of  disposable 
:  income 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent  ‘ 

1937-41  av. 

25,7 

29c  86 

568 

5.3  .  .7 

1947  : 

56*2 

75.34 

1,170 

6.4 

1948 

62.6 

78,88 

1,278 

6.2  . 

1949 

56,8 

70,74 

1,249 

5.7 

1950 

l 

59.4 

74.43 

1,325 

5*6 

l/  Weighted  average  of  retail  prices  for  all  important  cuts. 

2 /  Computed  from  estimated  retail  weight  of  each  type  of  meat  consumed  per 
civilian  consumer* 

Compiled  from  appendix  table  A-25. 


Changes  Proposed  for  Additional 
Livestock  and  Carcass  Grades 


As  a  follow-up  to  the  recent  changes  in  Federal  grades  for  slaughter 
cattle  and  for  beef,  changes  have  been  proposed  in  carcass  and  slaughter 
grades  for  veal  and  for  vealers  and  calves,  and  in  grades  for  lamb  and 
mutton  and  for  lambs,  yearlings  and  mature  sheep©  These  proposals  are  part 
of  the  general  revision  of . the  grading  system  to  bring  Federal  grades  more 
in  line  with  current  livestock  production  practices  and  consumer  preferences 
for  meat*  Opportunity  is  given  for  comment  on  proposed  revisions  before 
they  are  adopted*  Official  grades  are  available  as  guides  in  marketing  and 
form  the  basis  for  reporting  in  official  news  reports*  '•  ’  . 

Proposed  changes  in  grades  of  veal  and  calf  carcasses  are:  (1)  to 
combine  the  present  Choice  and  Prime  grades  under  the  name  Prime,  (2)  to  re¬ 
name  Good  as  Choice,  (3)  to  establish  a  new  Good  grade  which  wi 11 . include 
meat  from  the  top  half  of  the  present  Commercial  grade,  and  (4)  to  continue 
the  remainder  of  the  Commercial  grade  as  Commercialo  No  change  is  proposed 
for  present  Utility  and  Cull  grades* 


The  proposed  changes  in  grades  of  slaughter  vealers  and' calves  corre¬ 
spond  to  those  for  carcasses.  They  are  to:  (1)  combine  the  present  Choice 
and  Prime  grades  under  the  name  Prime,  (2)  rename  Good  as  Choice,  (3)  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  Good  grade  from  the  top  half  of  the  animals  now  included  in 
the  Medium  grade,  (4)  rename  the  remainder  of  the. Medium  grade  as  Commercial 
and  (5)  rename  Common  as  Utility*  ; 
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Proposed  changes  in  Federal  grades  of  lamb,  yearling  mutton  and 
mutton  carcasses  are  similar  to  those  suggested  for  other  carcasses  in  that 
the  two  top  grades  now  111  use  are  to  be  combined  as  Prime*  and  Good  is  to  be 
renamed  Choice#  However,  the  present;  proposal  is  to  rename  the  top  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  Commercial  grade  as  Good*  to  oombine  the  rest  of  the 
Commercial  grade  with  the  top  two-thirds  of  the  present  Utility  under  the 
name  Utility  and  to  combine  the  remainder  of  the  present  Utility  with  Cull 
as  Cull® 

The  contemplated  changes  for  slaughter  lambs*  yearlings  and  mature 
sheep  reflect  the  proposed  changes  in  carcasses*,  The  present  Prime  and 
Choice  will  become  Prime,,  and  Good  is  to  be  Choice0  The  top  two-thirds  of 
the  present  Medium  will  be  named  Good,  and  the  lower  one-third  of  the 
present  Medium  together  with  the  top  two- thirds  of  Common  will  be  the  new 
Utility#  The  new  Cull  grade  will  contain  the  rest  of  the  present  Common  as 
well  as  meat  currently  grading  Cull0 

STATISTICAL  APPENDIX 

The  following  tables  are  a  statistical  appendix  similar  to  that  of 
the  February  1950  issue  of  this  Situation#  The  only  new  table  is  one  of 
receipts  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  in  eight  Corn  Belt  Stateso 
Omissions  of  tables  in  last  year*s  appendix  are  principally  those  on  indexes 
of  seasonal  variation  and  on  production  and  distribution  of  meat  by  quarters, 
all  of  whioh  are  subject  to  revision  and  are  intended  to  be  published  by  May 
of  this  yearo  Present  estimates  of  average  consumption  of  meat  per  person 
by  quarters  in  1950  may  be  found  in  text  table  50  The  complete  preliminary 
data  and  quarterly  production  and  distribution  of  meat  for  1950  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  request  to  the  editor*  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation*  BAE. 

The  two  pages  of  statistics  in  each  issue  cf  this  Situation,  together 
with  occasional  additions  or  revisions  given  in  special  sections  of  the  text, 
can  be  used  to  keep  this  appendix  to  date# 

Tables  of  this  appendix  having  no  credit  line  contain  data  from  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board*  the  Division  of  Livestock  and  Poultry  Statistics,  or 
the  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics#  Several  tables,  as  credited,  were  taken  or  compiled 
from  Market  News5  Livestock  Branchy  Production  and  Marketing  Administration? 
Indexes  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  meat  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U*  S0  Department  of  Labor*  and  population  and  certain  foreign 
trade  data  are  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census# 

More  complete  compilations  of  statistics  of  livestock  and  meats  may 
be  obtained  by  referring  to  Agricultural  Statistics*  Livestock  Market  News 
Statistics  and  Related  Data  *(P!MAya  or  annual  issuer  of  Crops  and  Markets 
(BAE),  and  to  the  regularly  scheduled  livestock  reports  released  during  the 
year  by  the  BAE. 
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:  Selected 

Price 

Statistics 

for  Meat 

Animals  1 / 

j  **  •  * 

• 

• 

I960 

t 

1950 

r§5i 

. 

• 

Year 

t 

• 

x  X 

Item 

• 

• 

Unit 

total  or 

: January 

i December 

January 

:  February: 

• 

• 

• 

average 

• 

• 

• 

• 

:  : 

Cattle  and  calves  .. 

• 

• 

: 

Dollars  per 

.. 

Beef  steers, '.slaughter  2/ 

:100  pounds 

Chicago,  Prime  . . . 

• 

do. 

32.43 

36.80 

.<  35.78 

38 . 38 

Choice . . 

• 

do. 

29.68 

28.14 

32,98 

34.77 

Good  . . . . . 

• 

do. 

) 

(31.88 

Commercial  . . . . 

• 

do. 

)26.08 

24.13 

29.61 

(29.47 

Utility  . 

• 

do. 

22.86 

20.44 

25.24 

27.32 

All  grades  . . . . 

• 

do. 

29.35 

25.98 

33.03 

34.10 

Omaha,  all  grades  . . . . 

• 

do. 

. 27,88 

24.47 

31.32 

32.75 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . . 

• 

do.  i 

27*98 

24.55 

31.61 

32.81 

Cows,  Chicago  2j 

• 

• 

* 

Commercial  . . . . 

do. 

21.58 

17.27 

22.73 

24.64 

Utility . . . .  . 

•  do. 

19.03 

15.50 

20.88 

23.03 

Canner  and  Cutter . . . . 

do. 

16.48 

13.98 

18.42 

20.17 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  . 

do. 

31.08  , 

30.66 

32.68 

36.39 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City 

•  »  •  I  • 

do. 

26.67 

22.94 

29.45 

31.88 

Prioe  received  by  farmers 

• 

« 

do. 

23.12 

19.40 

25.40 

27.00 

29.00 

Veal  calves  . . . 

do. 

26.27 

23.30 

28.90 

30.80 

33.30 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
' Chicago 

160-180  pounds  . . 

180-200  pounds  . 

200-220  pounds  . . 

220-240  pounds  . . 

240-270  pounds  . . 

270-300  pounds  . . 

All  weights . . 

Seven  markets  zj  . . . 

Sows,  Chicago  . . . 

Price  received  by  farmers 
Hog-corn  price  ratio  4 [ 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts 
Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs 

Sheep  and  lambs  . 

Sheep  . 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  : 

Price  received  by  farmers  . . . 

Lambs  '  . 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago . * 

Feeding,  Good  and.  Choice,  Omaha . . ...; 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  . . 


All  meat  animals 

Index  number  prioe  reoeived  by  farmers 
(1910-14=100)  . . .  . . . 


Meat 

"Wholesale,  Chicago 

Steer  beef  oaroass, Choice, 500-600  pounc 
Lamb  oaroass.  Good,  30-40  pounds  .....a 
Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 


Average  per  100  pounds . . 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  cured . ,  • 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . . . . 

Retail,  United  States  average  j 

Beef,  Good  grade  . . :j 

Lamb . . . .....: 

Pork,  including  lard . . . . 

Index  number  meat  prioes  (BLS)  j 

Wholesale  (1926=100)  . . 

_  Retail  (1935-39.100)  . . J 


do. 

:  18.91 

16.51 

19.09 

20.86 

do. 

:  19.46 

16.57 

19.32 

21.59 

do. 

:  19.59 

16.40 

19.30 

21.55 

do. 

:  19.51 

15.94 

19.17 

21.31 

do. 

:  19.25 

15.34 

18.93 

20.87 

do. 

:  18.84 

14.87 

18.71 

20.39 

do. 

:  18.39 

15.54 

18.88 

20. 79 

* 

do. 

:  18.42 

"  15.62 

18.81 

20.47 

do. 

:  17.72 

12.50 

16.77 

17.59 

do, ' 

*  :  18; 22 

■  16.10 

17.70 

20.00 

22.00 

• 

• 

'  do.- 

:  1'2.4 

•  12.0 

11.2 

12..  0 

♦ 

• 

do. 

:  13.7 

13.1 

12.2 

13.0  ‘ 

13.8 

do.  . 

12.67 

12.22 

16.24 

19.74  ' 

do. 

11.30 

9.64 

13.70 

15.20 

17.70 

do. 

27.30 

•23,20 

31.37 

34.67 

do. 

27.62 

.  23.64 

30.77 

33.62 

do. 

24.70 

21.60 

27. 4C 

30. 00 

33.30 

340 

V  '  286 

360 

391 

425 

.lars  per 

- 

pounds 

47.09 

43.90- 

53.30 

54.57 

do. 

51.46 

45.50 

52,85 

53.55 

tollars 

20.54 

17.40 

21.33 

22.61 

do.  ’ 

28.20 

23.89 

29.28 

31.04 

do. 

23.83 

20.34 

24.64 

25.95 

do,  : 

33.41 

28.52 

34.55 

36.39 

Cents 

pound 

73.5 

67.1 

78.8 

do. 

69.6 

62.8 

73.6 

do. 

40.6 

36.7 

41.6 

236.6 

208.3 

251.9 

261.5 

241.9 

217.9 

252.6 

5/265.5 

2/  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951, 

a  /  Louis  N.S.Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  ^J^y,  o.  cu.  job 
V  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs 
5/  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights.  December  was  263.8.  in  new 


Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Josepn,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 


series*. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


Item 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Unit 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  tr  : 

8  Corn  Belt  States  v  •:!  QOO 

Cattle  and  calves  . . . . .  head 


Tear” 

total  or 
. average 


142 


Sheep  and  lambs 


do. 


do. 

do. 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . 

Calves  . . . . . 

Sheep  and  lambs . do. 

Hogs  . do. 

Percentage  sows  . . .  Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle  Pounds 

Calve . . .  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . do. 

Hog . . .  do. 

Average  production  : 

Beef,  per  head  . . do. 

Veal,  per  head  ••••••••.••• . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  do. 

Pork ,  per  head  2 f  ......... . .  do . 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  do. 

Lard,  per  head  . . do. 

lArd,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  do. 

Total  production  •  •  {Million 

Beef  . . {pounds 

Veal  . . . , . .  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  ••••*• . do . 

Pork  2/  do. 

Lard  •••••• . do. 


3,142 

2,915 


13,103 

5,850 

11,739 

56,964 

15 


Total  commercial  slaughter  zj  s 

Number  slaughtered  si 

Cftttla  . . . . :head 

. .  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . .  do. 

. . . . .  do! 

Total  production  : Million: 

Bee^ . . . ....^pounds  : 


V«1 . . . . .  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  . * . . . , , . . .  do. 

. * . . . .  do. 

. . . .  do. 


Pork  2? 
Lard 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  nonth 

Beef . . 

Veal  . 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . . . . .  :  do. 

Port  . . . . do! 

Total  meat  and  meat  oroduots 


do. 

do. 


s 17,882 
:  9,963 
:  12,851 
x  68,446 • 

9,239 
1,138 
582 
9,257 
2,290 


X  rnmwmmm 


: January 


158 


t  | 

: Dec ember  : January  {February  * 


133 

115 


1,103 

465 

1,077 

5,844 

10 


1,510 

802 

1,169 

7,024 

778 

87 

65 

954 

244 


160 


251 

252 


1,110 

445 

918 

6,777 

9 


1,481 

744 

990 

7,951 

774 

82 

.  .  46. 


168 


185 

115 


1,160 

455 

1,058 

6,584 

6 


989 

993 

1,017 

1,022 

206 

196 

200 

193 

96 

100 

97 

100 

: 

244 

247 

245 

260 

541 

539 

546 

556 

115 

109 

109 

106 

46 

48 

46 

48 

: 

137 

138 

137 

136 

*  * 

56 

56 

56 

66 

35 

37 

36 

38 

14 

15 

15 

i 

16 

:  7 

,061 

592 

603 

643 

: 

667 

50 

48 

45 

: 

534 

51 

42 

60 

:  7 

,788 

804  . 

924. 

696 

:  2 

,009. 

215 

242 

249 

1,680 

769 

1,152 

7,884 

844 

81 


1,076 

1,066 

269 

281 

113 

147 

160 

11 

14 

11 

9 

10 

10 

326 

499 

666 

Exoludes  "'lard. 

Federally  inspected,  and -other  wholesale  and  retail. 

*r#J?°1U?eS  s^saf':'  and  8ausage  room  produots,  oanned  meats  and  canned  meat  produots.  and  edible 

offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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Index  to  Statistical  Appendix 


Table  Number 


Page 


Livestock  numbers  2 

lo  Number  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  by  regions,  average 

1937-41,  annual  1942  to  date  20 

2e  Number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  by  classes, 

3*  Number  of  cattle  and  calves  and  sheep  and  lambs,  on  feed  January  , 
by  regions,  1935  to  date 

4.  Number  of  sows  farrowing  and  pigs  saved,  by  spring  and  fall  crops, 

and  number  of  calves  born  and  lambs  saved,  1930  to  date  00*.. . ©  24 

5*  Number  of  cattle  and  oalves  on  farms,  calf  crop  and  disposition, 

and  live  weight  of  farm  production.  United  States,  1930  to  date  25 
6c  Number  of  hogs  on  farms,  pig  crops  and  disposition,  and  live  weight 
of  farm  production.  United  States,  1930  to  date  * » ♦ « • • * • ©© « • • * • • 0 90 
7.  Number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms,  lamb  crop  and  disposition  and 

live  weight  of  farm  production.  United  States,  1930  to  date  • 27 
8*  Number  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  and  sheep  and  lambs 

received  in  eight  Corn  Belt  States,  by  months  1940  to  date  **•••♦•<>  28 

Livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production  and  consumption: 

9,  Meat  production  and  consumption  from  total  United  States  slaughter, 

1899  to  date  . . . •  29 

Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  and  lard  produced,  by  class  of 

slaughter.  United  States,  1937  to  date  •  000  •••• o«« •«••»••••»»•• * 

Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  produced  under  Federal  inspection 
and  in  other  commercial  establishments.  United  States,  by  months 

1946  tO  date  . . . . . . . 31 

12,  Average  live  weigit  of  livestock  slaughtered  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection  and  in  all  commercial  establishments ,  by  months  1946  to 

date . . . . . . .  33 

13.  Meat  and  lard  produced  per  head  of  livestock  slaughtered  under 

Federal  inspection  and  in  all  commercial  establishments,  by  months 

1946  to  date  34 

14*  Average  production  of  pork  under  Federal  inspection  per  hog 

slaughtered  and  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  by  months,  1931  to 

date  35 

15.  Average  production  of  lard  under  Federal  inspection  per  hog 
slaughtered  and  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  by  months  1931  to  date  36 
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Table  A-l«-  Number  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  by  regions, 
average.  1937-41,  annual  1942  to  date 


e 

• 

North  Central 

: 

Year 

• 

t 

• 

• 

r 

North 

A/tlantio 

East 

• 

• 

• 

t 

• 

• 

West 

s  South 

:  Atlantio 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

South 

Central 

: 

:  •  •  •  i 

.  Western 

- 

United 

States 

• 

1,000  " 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

e 

• 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1937-41  av. 

1942 

1943 

1944-  * 

1945 

1946 

1947'  •  • 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1.951  JL/ 

All  cattle  and  calves 

• 

• 

• 

t  4,927 

:  5,027 

s  5,099 

:  1  5,280 

s  5,366 

i  5,239 

’  :  5,237  • 

*  5,228 

t  5,295 

»  5,386 

s  5,419 

•  j  *  , 

t 

11,476 

12,705 

13,047 

13,529 

13,513 

13,102 

13,146 

12,594 

12,504 

12,786 

13,289 

19,034 

22,445 

24,332 

26  ,  586 

25,746 

24,000 

23,439  - 

22,143 

22,554 

22,871 

23,943 

4,521 

4,911 

5,225 

5,598 

6,603 

5,502 

5,575 

5,527 

5,468 

5,848 

6,318 

16,407 

18,359 

20,062 

20',  968 
21,190 
20,625 
20,277  • 

19,261 
18,986 
19,926 
21,463  ,  • 

11,122 

12,578 

13,439 

14.373 
14,155 
13,966 
13,533 

13.373 
13,491 
13,235 
13,747 

67,488 

76,025 

81,204 

85,334 

85,573 

82,434 

81,207 

78,126 

78,298 

80,052 

84,179 

: 

Milk  cows 

9 

1937-241  'av.'  1 

: 

t  3,199 

6,010 

6,483 

1,873 

5,019 

2,238 

24,822 

1942 

*  3,259 

6,369 

6,891 

1,974 

5,391 

2,429 

26,313 

1943 

i  3,262 

6,578 

7,104 

2,037 

5,643 

2,514 

27,138 

1944 

t  3,360 

6,752 

7,183 

2,097 

5,765 

2,547 

27,704 

1945 

t  3,457 

6,854 

7,002 

2,102 

5,806 

2,549 

27,770 

1946 

s  3,400 

6,707 

6,486 

2,086 

5,554 

2,462 

26,695 

1947  •  •  ■ 

s  3,387 

6,607 

‘6,257-  - 

2,066  - 

5',  352  • 

2,429 

26,098 

1948 

:  3,346 

6,381 

5,837 

2,064 

5,063 

2,348 

25,039 

1949 

*  3,356 

6,253 

5,578 

2,052 

4,865 

2,312 

24,416 

1950  *  . 

t  3,405 

6,228 

5,544 

2,125 

4,953 

2,318 

24,573 

1951  1/ 

r  3,387 

t 

6,235 

5,501 

2,171 

5,011 

2,274 

24,579 

: 

Other  oows 

1937-41  av. 

: 

s  31 

397 

2,431 

589 

3,633 

3,488 

10,569 

1942 

:  32 

515 

3,008 

724 

4,323 

3,976 

12,578 

1943 

:  43 

566 

3,451 

826 

4,835 

4,259 

13,980 

1944 

s  52 

642 

3,992 

946 

5,319 

4,571 

15,521 

1945 

s  56 

687 

4,291 

1,010 

5,800 

4,612 

16,456 

1946 

:  56 

626 

4,188 

1,028 

5,811 

4,610 

16,319 

1947 

:  52 

676 

4,305 

1,079 

5,871 

4,486 

16,469 

1948 

s  55 

647 

4,162 

1,093 

5,660 

4,383 

16,000 

1949 

s  51 

650 

4,229 

1,037 

5,630 

4,385 

15,982 

1950 

t  53 

692 

4,486 

1,146 

5,888 

4,483 

16,748 

1951  1/ 

*  53 

i 

785 

4,868 

1,316 

6,638 

4,723 

18,383 

t 

Total  milk  animals  2/ 

1937-41  av. 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951  1/ 


1937-41  av. 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 
1960 
1951  1/ 


4,504 

3,647 

4,617 

9,432 

4,646 

9,670 

4,813 

9,958 

4,903 

9,979 

4,787 

9,700 

4,786 

9,630 

4,789 

9,358 

4,847 

9,236 

4,949 

9,296 

4,977 

9,480 

9,277 

2,701 

10,170 

2,891 

10,560 

3,006 

10,714 

3,124 

10,352 

3,084 

9,573 

3,038 

9,281 

3,043 

8,734 

3,053 

8,451 

3,039 

8,430 

3,178 

8,508 

3,320 

7,335 

3,350 

8,001 

3,726 

8,485 

3,873 

8,678 

3,970 

8,622 

3,909 

8,222 

3,773 

8,023 

3,705 

7,608 

3,633 

7,335 

3,620 

7,522 

3,627 

7,735 

3,645 

Total  animal 8  other  than  for  milk  37* 


35,814 

38,837 

40,240 

41,257 

40,849 

39,093 

38,468 

37,175 

36,528 

37,002 

37,665 


424 

2,829 

9,757 

1,819 

9,072 

7,772 

31,674 

410 

3,273 

12,275 

2,020 

10,358 

8,852 

37,188 

453 

3,377 

13,772 

2,219 

11,577 

9,566 

40,964 

467 

3,571 

14,872 

2,474 

12,290 

10,403 

44,077 

463 

3,534 

15,394 

2,519 

12,568 

10,246 

44,724 

452 

3,402 

14,427 

2,464 

12,403 

10,193 

43,341 

451 

3,516 

14,158 

2,532 

12,254 

9,828 

42,739 

439 

3,236 

13,409 

2,474 

11,653 

9,740 

40,951 

448 

3,268 

14,103 

2,429 

11,651 

9,871 

41,770 

437 

3,490 

14,441 

2,670 

12,404 

9,608 

43,050 

442 

3,809 

15,435 

2,998 

13,728 

10,102 

46,514 

For  footnotes  see  next  page 
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Table  A-l.- Number  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  by  regions, 
average  1937-41,  annual  1942  to  date,  continued 


Year 


1937-41  av. 

: 

1,339 

13,639 

1942 

t 

1,275 

16,130 

1943 

i 

1,520 

18,381 

1944 

: 

1,963 

20,980 

1945 

• 

• 

1,519 

15,420 

1946 

: 

1,332 

16,491 

1947 

: 

1,254 

15,585 

1948 
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14,982 
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t 
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15,430 
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t 
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16,732 

1951  1/ 

t 

1,158  . 

..  18,262 
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1949 
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1951  1/ 
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1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951  1/ 


1937-41  av. 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951  1/ 


North 

Atlantio 


824 

766 

781 

752 

624 

551 

496 

469 

454 

441 

449 


748 

669 

640 

610 

582 

549 

506 

459 

407 

352 

310 


South 

Atlantic 


South 

Central 


Western- 


18,681 
25,007 
31,783 
36,111 
M  24',048 
’ 26,627 
23,561 
22,094 
23,598 
25,454 
••  28.,  427 


5,079 
5,348 
6,076 
6,856 
5;  738 
5,079 
5,373 
5,556 
5,395 
5,417 
5,568 


9,427 

9,908 

12,333 

13,580 

10,112 
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9,112 

9,177 

9,470 

9,570- 


1937-41  av. 

:  871 

5,755 

8,707 

1942 

t  811 

5,606 

11,320 

1943 

t  830  . 

..  5,543 

11,634 

1944 

t  796 

4,891 

10,585 

1945 
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4,297 

9,891 
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1948 

>  494 

3,336 
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5,730 
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2,860 

5,529 

1961  1/ 

i  468 

•  2,938 
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1,078 

980 

.946 
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809 

774 

746 

708 

697 

701 

729 


11,690 

12,940 

13,150 

12,290 

11,650 

11,074 

10,037 

9,116 

8,029 

8,187 

8,620 


Stock  sheep  and  lambs" 


4,530 
4,523 
•  4,494 
3,860 
3,347 
2,959 
2,692' 
2,496 
2,282 
2,237 
2,334 


6,620 

8,384 

8,224 

7,492 

6,322 

5,240 

4,786 

4,277 

3,907 

3,828 

4,121 


1,078 
980 
945 
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809 . 
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746 
708 
697 
701 
729 


11,410 

12,645 

12,795 

12,110 

11,390 

10,839 

9,752 

8,991 

7,894 

8,029 

8,502 


Horses 


2,308 

1,970 

1,859 

1,718 

1,561 

1,<389 

1,194 

1,023 

875 

743 

645 


3,655 

3,347 

3,257 

3,103 

2,929 

2,652 

2,314 

2,063 

1,829 

1,609 

1,414 


512 

524 

525 
529 
525 
516 
501 
485 
452 
421 
397 


1,917 

1,861 

1,832 

1,816 

1,771 

1,692 

1,581 

1,494 

1,367 

1,266 

1,174 


All  work  stook  i/. 


805 

‘  2,500  ■ 

4,063 

1,499 

4,346 

718 

2,116 

3,702 

1,470 

4,074 

685 

1,994 

3,594 

1,450 

3,949 

649 

1,836 

3,397 

1,440 

3,814 

615 

1,665 

3,199 

1,414 

3,653 

579 

..  1,42-3 

2,890 

1,381 

3,433 

533 

•1,258  * 

2,509 

.  . 1,341 

3,180 

481 

1.076  ./ : ;  ‘ 

2,214 

"  1 , 292 

*  2,959  ' 

424 

••  917 

1,953 

1,226 

2,719 

366 

;  778  .  • 

1,717  • 

1-,152 

2,492 

322  . 

.  t.  676 

1  •  •  *•  «  i  k 

.M?9  . 

..  .1,092 

2,308  • 

i/  Preliminary. 

V  Milk  oows,  and  heifers  and  heifer  oalves  kept,,  for  Mlk  cows. 

y  Other  oows,  heifers  and  oalves,  and  all;  peer's  -and  bulls.  Most,  of  the  cattle  on  feed 
category,  . 

2/  Horses  and  males,  ’  **>  :•  i  **  t  ...... 


2,462 

2,939 

3,788 

4,251 

2,494 

2,286 

1,993 

2,058 

2,282 

2,240 

2,023 


23,757 
24,556 
23,048 
21,344 
19,213 
17,418 
15,233 
14,813 
13,740 
13,005 
13,001 : 


21.416 
22,048 
20,957 
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17,117 
15,236 
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13,035 

12.417 
11,863 
11,930 
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1,347 
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823 
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1,575 

1,559 

1,477 

1,404 

1,307 

1,200 

1,109 

1,007 

918 

856 


United 

States 


50,628 

60,607 

73,881 

83,741 

59,331 

61,301 

56,921 

56,028 

57,128 

60,502 

65,028 


51,857 

56,213 

55,150 

50,782 

46,520 

42,436 

37,818 

34,827 

31,854 

30,743 

31,505 


45,879 
49,346 
48,196 
44,270 
39,609 
35,599 
32,125 
.  29,976 
27,651 
27,099 
28,065 


10,721 

9,873 

9,605 

9,192 

8,715 

8,053 

7,249 

6,589 

5,898 

5,274 

4,763 

> 


14,884 

13,655 

13,231 

12,613 

11,950 

11,063 

10,021 

9,130 

8,246 

7,423 

6,753 


January  1  are  included  in  this 


Table  A-2.-  Number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  by  classes,  1930-51 
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Table  A-3*-  Number  of  cattle  and  calves,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  on  feed 

January  1,  by  regions,  1935  to  date 


. _ ^Cattle  and  calves 

?  North  Central  States  :  Texas 
Penn-  s*~East  :West  North  Central;  and 
sylvania:  North  ;  3  Corn ' t  4  s  Okla- 
: Central:  Belt  l/:Plains  2/:  homa 
1*000  1,000  1,000  1,000  1,0Q0 

head  head  head  head  head 


Western  States 


Cali¬ 

fornia 


1,000 

head 


Other 

Western 


: United 
: States 


1,000 

head 


1,000 

head 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951  Z/ 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951  3/ 


76 

579 

890 

339 

60 

71 

-  200 

2,215 

84 

750 

1,130 

640 

145 

100 

353 

3,202 

84 

740 

947 

333  • 

125 

138 

392 

2,759 

92 

840 

1,199 

452’ 

192 

152 

409 

3,336 

78 

855 

1,166 

530 

194 

125 

355  • 

3,303 

74 

944 

1,330 

522 

194 

163 

406 

3,633 

72 

1,002 

1,509 

639 

230 

169 

444 

4,065 

70 

961 

1,521 

772 

251  . 

128 

482 

4,185 

80 

993 

1,612 

928 

264 

154 

414 

4,445 

75 

905 

1,517 

802 

172 

134 

410 

4,015 

70 

907 

1,642 

1,020 

210 

125 

437 

4,411 

82 

888 

1,500 

948 

166 

149 

478 

4,211 

90 

961 

1,552 

904 

.171 

166 

463 

4,307 

85 

850 

1,250 

744 

165 

209 

518 

3,821 

88 

939 

1,501 

965 

214 

258 

565 

4,530 

88 

976 

1,564 

909 

216 

196 

499 

4,448 

84 

967 

1,598 

963 

235 

248 

561 

4,656 

Sheep  and  lambs 


11  Corn  Belt 

States  4/  : 

Western 
States  5/ 

:  New 

:  York 

:  United 

;  States 

East  : 

West  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

;  head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1,040 

2,330 

2,249 

50 

5,669 

1,177 

2,085 

2,389 

50 

5,701 

1,203 

. 1,590 

2,754  • 

50 

5*597 

1,368 

1,913 

2,765 

'  45 

6,091 

1,194 

2,007 

2,639 

45 

5,885 

1,172 

1,987 

2,642 

40 

■  5,841 

1,186 

2,492 

2,744 

.  54 

6,479 

;  1,083 

2,761 

2,978 

45 

6,867 

1,049 

3,260 

2,596 

49 

6,954 

1,031 

2,931 

2,506 

44  • 

6,512 

950 

3,404 

2,521 

36 

’  •  6,911 

1,033 

3,182 

2,585  . 

37  * 

6,837 

821 

2,872 

1,965 

35 

5,693 

840 

2,003 

1,983 

25 

4,851 

697 

1,771 

1,510 

‘25  ; 

4 , 003 

623 

1,649 

1,352 

"20  ' 

’  3*644 

604 

1,582 

1,235 

19  | 

..  3,440 

1 7  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri*  2 /  North  Dakota, 
Kansas*  z/  Preliminary*  4 /  North  Central  Stai 
5/  Eight  mountain  States,  three  Pacific  States, 
North  Dakota* 


South  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
es,  except  North  Dakota Q 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 


Table  A- 4.-  Number  of  sows  farrowing  and  pigs  saved,  by  spring  and  fall  crops,  and  number 

of  calves  born  and  lambs  saved,  1930  to  date 
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Table  A-5«-  Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms,  calf  crop  and  disposition,  and 

live  weight  of  farm  production.  United  States,  1930  to  date  l/ 
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Table  A*>8.-  ^Number  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  and  sheep  and  lambs  received  in 

eight  Corn  Belt  States,  by  months  1940  to  date 


FEBRUARY  1951 
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Table  A- 10.-  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  and  lard  produced,  by  class  of  slaughter.  United  States,  1937  to  date  l/ 


Year 

Livestock  slaughter 

Meat  production 

Commercial 

: 

: 

:  Total 

• 

• 

Commercial 

• 

• 

: 

:  Total 

i 

: Federally: 

:  inspected: 

Other  whole-  :  _  ,  . 

sale  and  retail:  ai 

:  Farm 

: 

Federally: 

inspected: 

Other  whole-  :  1 

sale  and  retail:  0  a 

:  Farm 

: 

:  1,000 

:  head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Cattle 

Beef 

1937 

:  10,070 

"  4,614 

14,684 

570 

15,254 

4,699 

1,879 

6,578 

220 

6,798 

1938 

:  9,776 

4,477 

14,253 

569 

14,822 

4,798 

1,887 

6,685 

223 

6,908 

1939 

:  9,446 

4,604 

14,050 

571 

14,621 

:  4,803 

1,983 

6,786 

225 

7,011 

1940 

:  9,743 

4,644 

14,387 

571 

14,958 

4,964 

1,984 

6,948 

227 

7,175 

1941 

:  10,932 

4,916 

15,848 

571 

16,419 

5,732 

2,126 

7,858 

224 

8,082 

1942 

:  12,340 

5,047 

17,387 

646 

18,033 

6,343 

2,249 

8,592 

251 

8,843 

1943 

:  11,721 

5,416 

17,137 

708 

17,845 

5,966 

2,  340 

8,. 306 

265 

8,571 

1944 

:  13,955 

5,035 

18,990 

854 

19,844 

:  6,652 

2,149 

8,801 

311 

9,112 

1945 

:  14,531 

6,244 

20,775 

916 

21,691 

:  7,236 

2,700 

9,936 

339 

10,275 

1946 

:  11,402 

7,479 

18,881 

943 

19,824 

:  5,661 

3,349 

9,010 

363 

9,373 

1947 

:  15,524 

6,009 

21,533 

860 

22,393 

:  7,535 

2,561 

10,096 

332 

10,428 

1948 

:  12,994 

5,392 

18,386 

800 

19,186 

:  6,433 

2,333 

8,766 

313 

9,079 

1949 

:  13,222 

4,791 

18,013 

776 

18,789 

:  6,998 

2,144 

9,142 

306 

9,448 

1950 

:  13, 103 

4,779 

17,882 

:  7,051 

2,188 

9,239 

2/306 

9,545 

Calves 

Veal 

1937 

:  6,281 

3,238 

9,519 

785 

10,304 

675 

348 

1,023 

85 

1,108 

1938 

:  5,492 

3,089 

8,581 

725 

9,306 

581 

332 

913 

81 

994 

1939 

:  5,264 

3,172 

8,436 

755 

9,191 

559 

348 

907 

84 

991 

1940 

:  5,358 

3,003 

8,361 

728 

9,089 

568 

328 

896 

85 

981 

1941 

:  5,461 

3,107 

8,568 

684 

9,252 

599 

353 

952 

84 

1,036 

1942 

:  5,760 

3,317 

9,077 

641 

9,718 

667 

399 

1,066 

85 

1,151 

1943 

:  5,209 

4,111 

9,320 

620 

9,940 

597 

481 

1,078 

89 

1,167 

1944 

:  7,769 

5,749 

13,518 

724 

14,242 

926 

703 

1,629 

109 

1,733 

1945 

:  7,020 

5,884 

12,904 

741 

13,645 

823 

729 

1,552 

109 

1,661 

1946 

:  5,841 

5,569 

11,410 

758 

12,168 

642 

687 

1,329 

111 

1,440 

1947 

:  7,933 

5,080 

13,013 

682 

13,695 

904 

589 

1,493 

106 

1,599 

1948 

:  6,907 

4,860 

11,767 

561 

12,328 

791 

532 

1,323 

89 

1,412 

1949 

:  6,449 

4,379 

10,828 

517 

11,345 

746 

494 

1,240 

82 

1,322 

1950 

:  5,850 

4,113 

9,963 

667 

471 

1,138 

2/85 

1,223 

Sheep 

and  lanibs 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1937 

:  17,270 

3,587 

20,857 

598 

21,455 

683 

143 

826 

26 

852 

1938 

:  18,060 

3,753 

21,813 

610 

22,423 

720 

151 

871 

26 

897 

1939 

:  17,241 

3,776 

21,017 

597 

21,614 

694 

152 

846 

26 

872 

1940 

:  17,349 

3,651 

21,000 

571 

21,571 

702 

150 

852 

24 

876 

1941 

:  18,122 

3,605 

21,727 

582 

22,309 

749 

150 

899 

24 

923 

1942 

:  21,624 

3,383 

25,007 

578 

25,585 

879 

139 

1,018 

24 

1,042 

1943 

:  23,363 

3,134 

26,497 

576 

27,073 

958 

122 

1,080 

24 

1,104 

1544 

:  21,875 

2,918 

24,793 

562 

25,355 

887 

114 

1,001 

23 

1,024 

1945 

:  21,218 

2,850 

24,068 

571 

24,639 

913 

117 

1,030 

24 

1  jo54 

1946 

:  19,884 

2,350 

22,234 

580 

22,814  : 

8  50 

96 

946 

24 

*970 

1947 

:  16,667 

1,540 

18,207 

559 

18,766  s 

717 

62 

779 

23 

802 

1548 

:  15,343 

1,554 

16,897 

542 

17,439  : 

665 

63 

728 

22 

750 

1949 

:  12,137 

1,240 

13,377 

496 

13,872  : 

536 

51 

587 

20 

607 

1950 

:  11,739 

1,112 

12,851 

534 

48 

582 

2/19 

601 

Hogs 

Pork,  exc 

luding  lard 

1937 

:  31,642 

8,740 

40,382 

13,333 

53,715 

4,254 

1,011 

5,265 

1,686 

6,951 

1938 

:  36,186 

9,416 

45,602 

13,325 

58,927  : 

4,884 

1,111 

5,995 

1,685 

7,680 

1939 

:  41,368 

11,213 

52,581 

13,980 

66,561  : 

5,552 

1,337 

6,889 

1,771 

8,660 

1940 

:  50,398 

13,057 

63,455 

14,155 

77,610  : 

6,614 

1,632 

8,246 

1,798 

10 ] 044 

1  J-i  1 

:  46,52  0 

12,088 

58,608 

12,789 

71,397  : 

6,345 

1,559 

7,904 

1,624 

9,528 

1942 

:  53,897 

12,117 

66,014 

12,533 

78,547  : 

7,562 

1,672 

9,234 

1,642 

10 ^8 76 

1943 

:  63,431 

17,779 

81,210 

14,016 

95,226  : 

9,308 

2,454 

11,762 

1,878 

] 3  j  6  40 

1944 

:  69,017 

15,500 

84,517 

13,551 

98,068  : 

9,456 

2,046 

11,502 

1^802 

13 \ 304 

1945 

:  40,960 

17,300 

58,260 

13,631 

71,891  : 

6,387 

2,456 

8,843 

1,854 

10,697 

1846 

:  44,394 

18,000 

62,394 

13,850 

76,244  : 

6,642 

2,592 

9,234 

1,939 

11,173 

1947 

:  49,116 

12,813 

61,929 

12,781 

74,710  : 

7,080 

1,731 

8,811 

1,790 

10*601 

1948 

:  47,615 

12,054 

59,669 

12,267 

71,936  : 

6,832 

1,654 

8,486 

1,719 

10*205 

1949 

:  53,032 

10,712 

63,744 

11,549 

75,293  : 

7,352 

1,393 

8,745 

1,588 

10,333 

1950 

:  56,964 

11,482 

68,446 

7,788 

1,469 

9,257 

2/1.610 

10*867 

Lard  production 

JL 

All  meat,  excluding  lard 

:  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million  : 

i: 


1937 

193S 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds 

759  -  T'UiVi 


759 
1,034 
1,272 
1,527 
1,526 
1,724 
2,080 
2,367 
1,311 


1946  : 

1,344 

1947  : 

1,722 

277 

1,999 

427 

1948  : 

1,680 

252 

1,932 

424 

,  1949  : 

1,923 

247 

2,170 

382 

1950  : 

1  /  _ .5  ~  X 

2,009 

281 

2,290 

|  I 


erl 


1,431 

10,311 

3,381 

13,692 

2,017 

15,709 

1,728 

10,983 

3,481 

14,464 

2,015 

16,479 

2,037 

11,608 

3,820 

15,428 

2,106 

17,534 

2,288 

12,848 

4,094 

16,942 

2,134 

19,076 

2,228 

13,425 

4,138 

17,613 

1,956 

19,569 

2,401 

15,451 

4,459 

19,910 

2,002 

21,912 

2,866 

16,829 

5,397 

22,226 

2,256 

24,482 

3,054 

17,921 

5,012 

22,933 

2,245 

25,178 

2,066 

15,359 

6,002 

21,361 

2,326 

23,687 

2,138 

13,795 

6,724 

20,519 

2,437 

22,956 

2,426 

16,236 

4,943 

21,179 

2,251 

23,430 

2,356 

14,721 

4,582 

19,303 

2,143 

21,446 

2,552 

15,632 

4,082 

19,714 

1,996 

21,710 

16,040 

4,176 

20,216 

2/2,020 

22,236 

1  i  mi  nary  estimate*  3^/  Including  rendered  pork  fat* 


inspection  in  Hawaii  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
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**1  . 
c/i  * 


Table  A^ll,-  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  produced  under  Federal  inspection  and  in  other  commercial 

establishments.  United  States,  by  months  1946  to  date  l/ 


Year 

and 

month 

Cattle 

•Calves 

Slaughter 

s  Beef  production 

Slaught er 

:  Veal  production 

Feder¬ 
ally  in¬ 
spected 

:  Other  :  m  , 
rwholesale:  °  a 
:  and  :  con>:  , 

:  retail  :meroial 

Feder¬ 
ally  in- 
' spected 

:  Other 

:wholesal 
:  and 

:  retail 

Total 

e: 

com- 

1 meroial 

Feder¬ 
ally  in¬ 
spected 

:  Other  i 
s wholesale:  lotal 
:  and  :  corrv 

:  retail  :mercial 

*  Feder¬ 
ally  in- 
[  spected 

Ither  : 

wholesale:  0  a 
and  :  oom:  , 

retail  :mercial 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

head 

head 

head 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

head 

head 

head 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1946 

Jan. 

1,011 

753 

1,764 

515 

341 

856 

440 

515 

955 

42 

58 

100 

Feb. 

1,014 

638 

1,652 

533 

294 

827 

427 

446 

873 

37 

48 

85 

Mar. 

902 

668 

1,570 

487 

309 

796 

484 

519 

1,003 

38 

54 

92 

Apr. 

714 

718 

1,432 

394 

340 

734 

445 

509 

954 

37 

54 

91 

May 

676 

492 

1,168 

373 

232 

605 

402 

409 

811 

37 

46 

83 

June 

450 

459 

909 

245 

216 

461 

306 

378 

684 

31 

47 

78 

July 

1,258 

767 

2,005 

605 

349 

954 

542 

530 

1,072 

69 

71 

140 

Aug. 

1,239 

638 

1,877 

594 

277 

871 

534 

479 

1,013 

70 

68 

138 

Sept. 

358 

465 

823 

167 

199 

366 

364 

398 

762 

43 

55 

98 

Oct. 

1,102 

791 

1,893 

503 

337 

840 

650 

553 

1,203 

87 

80 

167 

Nov. 

1,347 

579 

1,926 

605 

239 

844 

656 

438 

1,094 

84 

57 

141 

Dec. 

1,351 

oil 

1,862 

640 

216 

856 

591 

395 

986 

65 

50 

114 

Year 

11,402 

7,479 

18,881 

5,661 

3,349 

9,010 

5,841 

5,569 

11,410 

642 

687 

1,329 

1947 

Jan, 

1,403 

552 

1,956 

693 

242 

935 

591 

410 

1,001 

65 

48 

113 

Feb, 

1,143 

444 

1,587 

581 

197 

778 

521 

370 

891 

51 

42 

93 

Mar. 

1,228 

465 

1,693 

622 

207 

829 

644 

444 

1,088 

59 

45 

104 

Apr. 

1,203 

482 

1,685 

618 

213 

831 

678 

465 

1,143 

62 

46 

108 

May 

1,264 

464 

1,728 

642 

204 

846 

626 

416 

1,042 

64 

46 

110 

June 

1,207 

470 

1,677 

599 

205 

804 

621 

401 

1,022 

71 

47 

118 

July 

1,274 

507 

1,781 

622 

217 

839 

656 

436 

1,092 

81 

55 

136 

Aug. 

1,217 

469 

1,686 

571 

195 

766 

628 

405 

1,033 

80 

61 

131 

Sept. 

1,407 

568 

1,975 

663 

236 

888 

719 

457 

1,176 

96 

58 

154 

Oot. 

1,497 

686 

2,083 

686 

238 

924 

813 

459 

1,272 

107 

56 

163 

Nov. 

1,337 

500 

1,837 

612 

201 

813 

762 

410 

1,172 

95 

50 

145 

Deo. 

1,346 

500 

1,846 

636 

207 

843 

673 

406 

1,070 

73 

45 

118 

Year 

15,624 

6,009 

21,533 

7,535 

2,561 

10,096 

7,933 

5,080 

13,013 

904 

589 

1,493 

1948 

Jan. 

1,312 

507 

1,819 

637 

219 

856 

586 

408 

994 

61 

45 

106 

Feb. 

977 

387 

1,364 

493 

169 

662 

511 

379 

890 

49 

38 

87 

Mar. 

986 

481 

1,467 

513 

214 

727 

567 

511 

1,078 

50 

49 

99 

Apr, 

899 

499 

1,398 

475 

225 

700 

550 

493 

1,043 

52 

49 

101 

May 

877 

449 

1,326 

450 

200 

650 

509 

416 

925 

53 

44 

97 

June 

1,109 

440 

1,549 

545 

188 

733 

620 

420 

1,040 

71 

47 

118 

July 

1,046 

415 

1,461 

505 

176 

681 

577 

371 

948 

72 

44 

116 

Aug. 

1,086 

428 

1,514 

524 

181 

705 

569 

373 

942 

76 

45 

121 

Sept. 

1,178 

479 

1,657 

570 

203 

773 

599 

393 

992 

80 

47 

127 

Oct. 

1 , 176 

457 

1,633 

558 

194 

752 

633 

376 

1,009 

82 

44 

126 

Nov, 

1,151 

439 

1,590 

558 

186 

744 

614 

365 

979 

78 

41 

119 

Dec. 

1,197 

411 

1,608 

605 

178 

783 

572 

355 

927 

67 

39 

106 

Year 

12,994 

5,392 

18,386 

6,433 

2,333 

8,766 

6,907 

4,860 

11,767 

791 

532 

1,323 

1949 

Jan. 

1,126 

406 

1,532 

596 

183 

779 

484 

348 

832 

54 

37 

91 

Feb. 

994 

354 

1,348 

536 

161 

697 

476 

337 

813 

47 

35 

82 

Mar. 

1,102 

408 

1,510 

607 

187 

794 

619 

423 

1,042 

57 

41 

98 

Apr. 

996 

365 

1,361 

553 

168 

721 

562 

368 

930 

54 

37 

91 

May 

1,025 

385 

1,410 

571 

176 

747 

510 

357 

867 

53 

39 

92 

June 

1,095 

399 

1,494 

585 

180 

765 

533 

365 

898 

60 

43 

103 

July 

1,091 

376 

1,467 

576 

167 

743 

501 

336 

837 

62 

41 

103 

Aug. 

1,232 

440 

1,672 

642 

193 

835 

549 

381 

930 

74 

49 

123 

Sept. 

1,224 

449 

1,673 

625 

196 

821 

552 

379 

931 

74 

47 

121 

Oot , 

1,156 

426 

1,582 

586 

187 

772 

568 

379 

947 

75 

45 

120 

Nov. 

1,117 

419 

1 , 536 

566 

185 

751 

585 

378 

963 

75 

44 

119 

Deo. 

1,064 

364 

1,428 

556 

161 

717 

510 

328 

838 

61 

36 

97 

Year 

13,222 

4,791 

18,013 

6,998 

2,144 

9,142 

6,449 

4,379 

10,828 

746 

494 

1,240 

1950 

• 

Jan. 

1,102 

408 

1,510 

592 

186 

778 

465 

337 

802 

50 

37 

87 

Feb. 

939 

353 

1,292 

510 

164 

674 

443 

337 

780 

44 

36 

80 

Mar. 

1,082 

397 

1,479 

589 

183 

772 

586 

403 

989 

56 

40 

96 

Apr. 

959 

364 

1,323 

526 

168 

694 

494 

340 

834 

50 

37 

87 

May 

1,075 

410 

1,485 

585 

189 

774 

496 

353 

849 

54 

40 

94 

June 

1,066 

396 

1,462 

571 

182 

753 

485 

329 

814 

57 

40 

97 

July 

1,070 

404 

1,474 

570 

184 

754 

443 

324 

767 

56 

41 

97 

Aug. 

1,184 

431 

1,615 

632 

196 

828 

484 

352 

836 

65 

43 

108 

Sept. 

1,196 

422 

1,618 

640 

192 

832 

488 

345 

833 

65 

42 

107 

Oct. 

1,169 

419 

1,588 

623 

190 

813 

515 

356 

871 

64 

41 

105 

Nov. 

1,151 

404 

1,555 

611 

182 

793 

505 

338 

843 

58 

40 

98 

Deo. 

1,110 

371 

1,481 

602 

172 

774 

446 

299 

745 

48 

34 

82 

Year 

13,103 

4,779 

17,882 

7,051 

2,188 

9,239 

5,850 

4,113 

9,963 

667 

471  1,138 

-Continued 


_  <*2  - 

FEBRUARY  1951 

Table  A-U-  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  produced  under  Federal  inspection  and  in  other  commercial  establishments. 

United  States,  by  months  1946  to  date,  continued 


Year 

and 

month 


Slaughter 


jFeder-  JTotal 

wh0,le':  cotth 
sale  . 

:  mer- 

retail5  C1&1 


Sheep  and  lambs  _ 

Lamb  and  mutton 

production 


Slaughter 


Hogs 


s  ally 
:  in- 
: spected 


Feder¬ 

ally 

in- 


:  Other 


'Total 


{■whole-:  : 

,  com- 
:  sale  :  : 

:  and 


mer- 


Fe der¬ 
ally 
in- 


Other 
whole¬ 
sale 

speoted:^'^:  oial 


{Total 
:  oom- 
{  mer- 


i 


Pork  production 

excluding  lard 


j  All  meat  production 

excluding  lard 


Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 


{Other 

{■whole- : 
{  sale  { 
{  and  { 
{ retail { 


Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 


‘Other  j 

who  1  e- 

\  sale 

,  ,  ‘  and  * 

spected,  u. 

{■  *  * 


'{Feder- 
{  ally 
{  in- 


Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 


1946 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug, 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 


T,OTT 

head 

1,440 

2,196 

1,973 

1,736 

1,373 

1,665 

1,738 

1,578 

1,300 

2,005 

1,529 

1,346 


Year : 19,884 
1947 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 


1,542 

1,271 

1,237 

1,322 

1,355 

1,329 

1,280 

1,253 

1,458 

1,697 

1,471 

1,451 


Year {16,667 
1948  { 


Jen. 

Feb, 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Deo. 


1,347 

1,208 

1,175 

1,045 

978 

1,262 

1,195 

1,264 

1,464 

1,632 

1,444 

1,329 


Year {15,343 


1949 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


1,235 

1,046 

949 

676 

761 

898 

976 

1,126 

1,180 

1,172 

1,060 

1,058 


Year {12 ,137 


1950  { 

Jan.  { 
Feb,  { 
Mar.  { 
Apr.  { 
May  { 
June  { 
July  : 
Aug.  { 
Sept. { 
Oot.  { 
Nov,  { 
Deo.  { 


1,077 

863 

939 

833 

941 

1,019 

960 

1,076 

1,063 

1,081 

969 

918 


Year {11,739 


T,doo  ~ 

1,000 

TKTT 

■“’WfT. 

liil.“ 

1,000 

1,000  “1 

,000  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

head 

head 

lb. 

I'D. 

lb. 

head 

head  head  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

177 

1,617 

66 

8 

74 

4,911 

2,087 

6,998 

747 

306 

1,053 

1,370 

715 

2,083 

196 

2  \  3S2 

101 

8 

109 

4,698 

1,791 

6,489 

709 

258 

967 

1,379 

608 

1,987 

171 

2*149 

90 

7 

97 

3,636 

1,756 

5,392 

534 

248 

782 

1,149 

618 

1,767 

184 

1*920 

76 

7 

83 

3,858 

1,900 

5,758 

573 

274 

847 

1,080 

675 

1,755 

203 

1*576 

57 

8 

65 

4,149 

1,430 

5,579 

606 

206 

812 

1,073 

492 

1,565 

241 

1*906 

65 

10 

75 

2,316 

991 

3,307 

360 

146 

506 

701 

419 

1,120 

215 

1*953 

69 

8 

77 

3,863 

1,583 

5,446 

668 

236 

904 

1,411 

664 

2,075 

175 

1^753 

65 

7 

72 

2,843 

1,257 

4,100 

426 

176 

602 

1,155 

528 

1,683 

205 

1*505 

54 

9 

63 

438 

363 

801 

71 

53 

124 

535 

316 

651 

308 

2*313 

84 

12 

96 

3,114 

1,381 

4,495 

462 

201 

663 

1,137 

630 

1,767 

153 

l]682 

65 

7 

71 

5,434 

1,784 

7,218 

758 

253 

1,011 

1,512 

656 

2,068 

122 

1,468 

59 

5 

64 

5,133 

1,677 

7,214 

728 

235 

963 

1,493 

506 

1,999 

2,350 

22,234 

850 

96 

946 

44,394 

13,000 

62,394 

6,642 

2,592 

9,234 

13,795 

6,724 

20,519 

130 

1,672 

68 

4 

74 

5,844 

1,682 

7,526 

827 

229 

1,056 

1,653 

525 

2,178 

97 

ll368 

57 

5 

52 

3,897 

1,187 

5,084 

555 

154 

709 

1,244 

398 

1,642 

105 

1,342 

58 

4 

62 

3,406 

914 

4,320 

485 

119 

604 

1,224 

375 

1,599 

114 

1,436 

61 

4 

65 

3,616 

1,006 

4,622 

521 

135 

656 

1,262 

398 

1,660 

109 

1,464 

60 

5 

65 

3,831 

895 

4,726 

561 

117 

678 

1,327 

372 

1,699 

128 

1,457 

55 

5 

60 

3,653 

828 

4,481 

556 

111 

667 

1,281 

368 

1,649 

139 

1,419 

53 

6 

59 

3,455 

793 

4,248 

551 

110 

661 

1,307 

388 

1,695 

133 

1,386 

52 

5 

57 

2,731 

699 

3,430 

438 

96 

534 

1,141 

347 

1,488 

157 

1,615 

60 

6 

66 

2,948 

953 

3,901 

418 

131 

549 

1,227 

430 

1,657 

163 

1,860 

70 

6 

76 

3,978 

1,157 

5,135 

540 

160 

700 

1,403 

460 

1,863 

139 

1,610 

61 

5 

66 

5,501 

1,246 

6,747 

759 

173 

932 

1,528 

428 

1,956 

129 

1,580 

62 

5 

67 

6,254 

1,455 

7,709 

868 

197 

1,065 

1,639 

454 

2,093 

1,540 

13,207 

717 

62 

779 

49,116 

12,813 

61,929 

7,080 

1,731 

8,811 

16,236 

4,943 

21,179 

117 

1,464 

60 

5 

65 

5,223 

1,376 

6,599 

746 

183 

929 

1,504 

452 

1,956 

99 

1,307 

56 

4 

60 

3,746 

1,109 

4,855 

531 

148 

679 

1,129 

359 

1,488 

122 

1,297 

55 

5 

60 

3,574 

1,223 

4,797 

506 

166 

672 

1,124 

434 

1,558 

133 

1,178 

47 

6 

53 

3,343 

1,133 

4,476 

473 

156 

629 

1,047 

436 

1,483 

117 

1,095 

42 

5 

47 

3,562 

1,002 

4,564 

515 

138 

653 

1,060 

387 

1,447 

143 

1,405 

52 

6 

58 

4,235 

884 

5,119 

651 

123 

774 

1,319 

364 

1,683 

138 

1,333 

50 

5 

55 

3,044 

705 

3,749 

478 

98 

576 

1,705 

323 

1,428 

142 

1,406 

53 

6 

59 

2,440 

648 

3,088 

372 

91 

463 

1,025 

323 

1,348 

152 

1,616 

62 

6 

68 

2,836 

839 

3,675 

398 

116 

514 

1,110 

372 

1,482 

137 

1,769 

68 

5 

73 

4,098 

951 

5,049 

559 

131 

690 

1,267 

374 

1,641 

135 

1,579 

62 

5 

67 

5,425 

1,031 

6,456 

752 

144 

896 

1,450 

376 

1,826 

119 

1,448 

58 

5 

63 

6,089 

1,153 

7,242 

851 

160 

1,011 

1,581 

382 

1,963 

1,554 

16,897 

665 

63 

728 

47,615 

12,054 

59,669 

6,832 

1,654 

8,486 

14,721 

4,582 

19,303 

104 

1,339 

55 

5 

60 

5,844 

617 

6,461 

762 

145 

907 

1,467 

370 

1,837 

86 

1,132 

48 

3 

51 

4,191 

858 

5,049 

563 

127 

690 

1,194 

326 

1,520 

83 

1,032 

43 

4 

47 

5,020 

301 

5,321 

594 

130 

724 

1,301 

362 

1,663 

88 

764 

31 

3 

34 

4,316 

418 

4,734 

528 

108 

636 

1,166 

316 

1,482 

97 

858 

34 

4 

38 

4,339 

160 

4,499 

518 

101 

619 

1,176 

320 

1,496 

113 

1,011 

37 

5 

42 

4,154 

293 

4,447 

557 

92 

649 

1,239 

320 

1,559 

107 

1,083 

41 

4 

45 

3,314 

476 

3,790 

495 

83 

578 

1,174 

295 

1,469 

128 

1,254 

48 

6 

54 

3,626 

545 

4,171 

500 

98 

598 

1,264 

346 

1,610 

119 

1,299 

51 

4 

55 

4,137 

592 

4,729 

518 

110 

628 

1,268 

357 

1,625 

115 

1,287 

51 

5 

56 

5,102 

769 

5,871 

634 

118 

752 

1,345 

355 

1,700 

106 

1,166 

48 

4 

52 

6,144 

928 

7,072 

802 

139 

941 

1,491 

372 

1,863 

94 

1,152 

49 

4 

53 

6,777 

823 

7,600 

881 

142 

1,023 

1,647 

343 

1,890 

1,240 

13,377 

536 

51 

587 

56,964 

6,780 

63,744 

7,352 

1,393 

8,745 

15,632 

4,082 

19,714 

92 

1,169 

51 

4 

55 

5,844 

1,180 

7,024 

804 

150 

954 

1,497 

377 

1,874 

74 

937 

43 

3 

46 

4,191 

1,017 

5,208 

559 

127 

686 

1,156 

330 

1,486 

81 

1,020 

46 

4 

50 

5,020 

1,039 

6,059 

661 

130 

791 

1,352 

357 

1,709 

89 

922 

40 

4 

44 

4,316 

905 

5,221 

574 

113 

687 

1,190 

322 

1,512 

93 

1,034 

43 

4 

47 

4,339 

890 

5,229 

593 

110 

703 

1,275 

343 

1,618 

102 

1,121 

44 

4 

48 

4,154 

806 

4,960 

605 

104 

709 

1,277 

330 

1,607 

102 

1,062 

41 

5 

46 

3,314 

708 

4,022 

515 

92 

607 

1,182 

322 

1,504 

118 

1,194 

47 

5 

52 

3,626 

809 

4,435 

520 

104 

624 

1,264 

348 

1,612 

101 

1,164 

47 

4 

51 

4,137 

856 

4,993 

547 

111 

658 

1,299 

349 

1,648 

99 

1,180 

47 

4 

51 

5,102 

996 

6,098 

665 

131 

796 

1,399 

366 

1,765 

89 

1,058 

43 

4 

47 

6,144 

1,102 

7,246 

821 

145 

966 

1,533 

371 

1,904 

72 

990 

42 

3 

45 

6,777 

1,174 

7,951 

924 

152 

1,076 

1,616 

361 

1,977 

12,851 

534 

48 

582 

56,964 

11,482 

68,446 

7,788 

1,469 

9,257 

16,040 

4,176 

20,216 
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Table  A-12.-  Average  live  weight  of  livestook  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  and  in 

all  commercial  establishments,  by  months  1946  to  date 


Federally  s  Total 
inspected  :  commercial 


Federally 

inspected 


1946 


_  .  *  i 

Total  j  Federally  :  Total  s  Federally  j  Total 

oommeroial  :  inspected  :  commercial  i  inspected  t  commercial 

—  1  !  _ :  i 

pound8  Pounds  Pound's  Pounds  Pounds' 


January 

• 

• 

974 

930 

February 

t 

987 

943 

March 

t 

992 

944 

April 

• 

• 

994 

945 

May 

i 

990 

950 

June 

: 

986 

937 

July 

• 

• 

923 

902 

August 

: 

917 

8.89 

Sept ember 

• 

• 

912 

868 

October 

• 

• 

898 

868 

November 

t 

895 

871 

December 

• 

• 

922 

895 

Year 

t 

943 

““§09 

176 

192 

101 

156 

174 

101 

140 

162 

100 

146 

163 

95 

160 

180 

90 

177 

203 

86 

232 

237 

87 

2S9 

246 

90 

21? 

231 

90 

?46 

253 

94 

240 

240 

93 

m 

212 

95 

5.9$ 

— m — — 

- ~TT 

100 

268 

252 

100 

260 

263 

99 

249 

241 

95 

248 

242 

90 

244 

241 

86 

263 

255 

87 

290 

275 

89 

263 

251 

90 

264 

250 

93 

246 

242 

93 

242 

239 

94 

93 

247 

"266 

241 

248 

1947 


January 

944 

915 

202 

February 

951 

922 

178 

March 

948 

919 

165 

April 

946 

915 

163 

May 

934 

906 

183 

June 

926 

900 

206 

July 

922 

893 

232 

August 

905 

877 

234 

September 

906 

875 

244 

October 

911 

878 

245 

November  s 

917 

883 

256 

December  : 

929 

896 

206 

Year  : 

928 

"  898 

W 

206 

96 

96 

255 

248 

188 

99 

98 

252 

244 

101 

1Q1 

253 

245 

169 

100 

99 

264 

247 

189 

95 

95 

260 

253 

208 

87 

87 

273 

265 

224 

88 

88 

288 

278 

23  2 

90 

89 

284 

272 

238 

89 

89 

247 

242 

236 

92 

91 

232 

230 

231 

92 

91 

234 

232 

20$ 

94 

93 

242 

239 

94 

95 

254 

248 

1948 


January 

940 

February 

957 

March 

966 

April 

972 

May 

955 

June 

936 

July 

925 

August 

929 

September 

931 

October  : 

926 

November  j 

946 

Deoember  t 
Year 

963 

945 

909 

192 

196 

922 

176 

178 

926 

160 

164 

929 

168 

172 

919 

188 

189 

903 

206 

205 

895 

225 

219 

897 

242 

232 

898 

246 

232 

897 

240 

229 

912 

234 

226 

932 

217 

211 

9ll  209 


97 

100 

101 

100 

93 

88 

90 

92 

92 

93 

94 

95 

94 


96 

254 

246 

100 

265 

246 

100 

250 

242 

98 

245 

239 

93 

253 

248 

88 

273 

266 

90 

281 

272 

91 

271 

262 

91 

243 

239 

92 

234 

232 

94 

241 

240 

94 

250 

246 

~~9% - 

263 

247 

1949 


January 

980 

947 

February 

990 

957 

March 

1,000 

962 

April 

: 

996 

954 

May 

• 

• 

997 

954 

June 

• 

• 

972 

941 

July 

t 

964 

932 

August 

t 

961 

925 

September 

• 

• 

956 

922 

October 

• 

• 

958 

924 

November 

: 

968 

934 

December 

t 

984 

949 

Year 

• 

• 

976 

942 

t 

1950  : 


202 

199 

97 

180 

181 

98 

165 

168 

99 

170 

174 

97 

182 

189 

93 

201 

205 

88 

223 

220 

90 

243 

237 

92 

247 

237 

91 

244 

232 

93 

237 

228 

95 

218 

213 

98 

209 

~T(57 

94 

96 

255 

250 

97 

250 

244 

98 

246 

240 

96 

242 

237 

93 

249 

244 

88 

266 

259 

89 

282 

272 

91 

262 

254 

91 

234 

231 

92 

228 

226 

95 

236 

234 

97 

243 

239 

94 

“  248 

243 

January 

: 

993 

958 

196 

February 

t 

1,000 

965 

181 

March 

} 

995 

961 

17Q 

April 

t 

991 

957 

181 

May 

: 

985 

953 

193 

June 

: 

974 

945 

209 

July 

t 

973 

942 

226 

August 

• 

• 

974 

943 

241 

September 

• 

• 

983 

950 

241 

October 

• 

• 

988 

953 

225 

November 

t 

998 

963 

214 

Deoember 

: 

1,017 

983 

200 

Year 

• 

• 

989 

966 

~T3<r 

197 

100 

100 

247 

242 

185 

104 

103 

239 

234 

173 

103 

102 

234 

231 

186 

100 

99 

238 

234 

198 

95 

95 

245 

240 

213 

90 

90 

264 

258 

225 

91 

91 

278 

269 

232 

93 

93 

259 

252 

231 

93 

93 

233 

230 

218 

93 

93 

230 

228 

214 

95 

94 

237 

235 

202 

97 

96 

245 

241 

206 

96 

95 

244 

240 
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Table  A-13.-  Meat  and  lard  produced  per  head  of  livestock  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  and  in 

all  commercial  establishments,  by  months,  1946  to  date 


;  A'eef  :  Veal  ;  Lamb  and  mutton  : Pork : Lard 

Year 


and 

month 

Federally 

inspected 

:  Total 

scommercial 

• 

• 

Federally 

inspected 

:  Total 

jcommeroial 

Federally 

inspected 

:  Total 

:  commercial 

Federally 

inspected 

:  Total 

commercial 

Federally: 

inspected: 

: 

Total 

commercial 

1946 

January 

February 

Maroh 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September 
October 
November 
Deo ember 

Pounds 

.  511.5 

527.9 
542.5 

554.4 

554.5 

548.9 
491.1 

:  481.6 

:  469  .4 

458.8 
:  451.8 

476.7 

Pounds 

485.3 

500.6 
507.0 

512.6 
518.0 

507.2 
475.8 
464.0 

444.7 

443.7 

438.2 

459.7 

Pounds 

97.8 

87.7 

80.3 
84.5 

92.4 

101.5 
127.9 

132.5 
118.4 

134.8 

129.8 
111.7 

Pounds 

104.7 

97.4 
91.7 

95.4 
102.3 
114.0 

130.6 
136.2 

128.6 

138.8 

128.9 
115.6 

Pounds 

46.0 

46.1 

45.4 

43.8 

41.8 
39.0 

39.8 

41.4 
42.0 
42.3 

42.5 

43.8 

Pounds 

45.8 
45.6 

45.1 

43.2 

41.2 

39.3 

39.4 

41.1 

41.9 

41.5 

42.2 

43.6 

Pounds 

152.5 

151.2 

147.3 
148.9 

146.5 
156.0 

173.2 

150.2 

163.3 
148.8 
139.7 
142.2 

Pounds 

150.5 
149.0 
145.0 

147.1 

145.5 
153.0 
166.0 

146.8 

154.8 

147.5 

140.1 

133.5 

Pounds 

31.2 
33.5 

29.4 

27.4 

26.5 

30.2 
32.0 

33.4 

24.5 
25.1 

30.9 

32.9 

Pounds 

Year 

499.1 

477.2 

110.8 

116.5 

42.9 

42.5 

150.0 

148.0 

30.3 

28.0 

1947 

January 

496.3 

478.3 

111.6 

112.9 

44.4 

44.3 

141.9 

140.3 

37.8 

34.3 

February 

510.7 

490.2 

99.6 

104.4 

45.3 

45.3 

142.9 

139.5 

35.7 

32.7 

March 

509.8 

489.7 

92.9 

95.6 

46.7 

46.2 

142.7 

139.8 

36.4 

32.9 

April 

516.4 

493.2 

92.3 

94.5 

46.1 

45.3 

144.6 

141.9 

35.6 

32.5 

Mav 

A- 

510.7 

489.6 

102.2 

105.6 

44.6 

44.4 

146.9 

143.5 

37.7 

35.3 

June 

499.1 

479.4 

114.4 

115.5 

41.4 

41.2 

152.7 

148.9 

40.3 

37.3 

July 

490.6 

471.1 

123.2 

124.5 

41.7 

41.6 

159.8 

155.6 

43.0 

39.3 

August 

471.5 

454.3 

127.5 

126.8 

41.7 

41.1 

161.0 

155.7 

39.7 

36.9 

September 

466.5 

449.6 

133.9 

131.0 

41.4 

40.9 

142.1 

140.7 

32.0 

29.2 

October 

461.0 

443.6 

131.9 

128.1 

41.5 

40.9 

136.0 

136.3 

28.1 

26.3 

November 

461.1 

442.6 

126.0 

123.7 

41.6 

41.0 

138.3 

138.1 

28.2 

26.4 

December 

475.4 

456.7 

109.9 

109.4 

42.9 

42.4 

139.0 

138.2 

32.7 

30.1 

Year 

488.0 

468.9 

114.7 

114.7 

43.2 

42.8 

144.5 

142.3 

35.2 

32.3 

1948 

January 

488.5 

470.5 

104.9 

106.7 

44.8 

44.4 

143.0 

140.8 

36.1 

32.7 

February 

508.1 

485.3 

96.5 

97.7 

46.4 

45.9 

142.2 

139.8 

37.8 

33.6 

March 

522.6 

495.7 

90.0 

91.9 

47.0 

46.3 

141.9 

140.1 

35.8 

31.5 

April 

531.4 

500.8 

95.6 

96.8 

45.7 

45.0 

141.9 

140.5 

32.4 

29.3 

May 

515.8 

490.3 

105.3 

104.8 

43.2 

42.9 

144.9 

143.1 

34.4 

31.8 

June 

494.3 

473.1 

113.9 

113.5 

41.2 

41.3 

154.1 

151.2 

39.9 

36.7 

July 

485.7 

466.2 

125.4 

122.4 

42.0 

41.3 

157.4 

153.6 

40.6 

37.1 

August 

484.9 

465  .7 

133.5 

128.5 

42.5 

42.0 

152.9 

149.9 

37.2 

34.0 

September 

486.0 

466.5 

134.9 

128.0 

42.5 

42.1 

140.4 

139.9 

30.8 

28.3 

October 

477.1 

460.5 

130.3 

124.9 

41.7 

41.3 

136.5 

136.7 

29.5 

27.7 

November 

487.4 

467.7 

126.6 

121.6 

43.0 

42.4 

138.9 

138.8 

32.5 

30.8 

December 

507.6 

487.0 

118.4 

114.3 

44.1 

43.5 

140.1 

139.6 

37.1 

34.7 

Year 

497.7 

476.8 

115.2 

112.4 

43.6 

43.1 

143.8 

142.2 

35.4 

32.4 

1949 

January 

531.4 

508.4 

111.8 

109.3  , 

45.1 

44.8 

142.1 

140.4 

39.7 

36.7 

February 

541.8 

517.3 

100.5 

100.8 

45.6 

45.1 

138.4 

136.7 

38.5 

35.3 

March 

553.8 

525.8 

93.1 

94.1 

45.6 

45.5 

137.9 

136.1 

37.1 

34.4 

April 

557.6 

529.8 

95.9 

97.8 

45.7 

44.5 

135.9 

134.3 

35.4 

33.2 

May 

559.5 

529.8 

103.6 

106.1 

44.3 

44.3 

139.5 

137.6 

36.8 

34.2 

June 

536.7 

512.0 

113.0 

114.7 

41.9 

41.5 

149.1 

145.9 

38.8 

36.4 

July 

530.3 

506.3 

124.7 

123.0 

42.2 

41.6 

156.9 

152.5 

42.5 

39.3 

August 

523.7 

499.4 

135.6 

132.2 

43.1 

43.1 

146.8 

143.4 

37.6 

34.8 

September 

512.7 

490.7 

135.1 

130.0 

43.0 

42.3 

133.8 

132.8 

31.7 

30.0 

October  : 

508.9 

488.1 

133.4 

126.7 

43.5 

43.5 

128.2 

128.1 

32.1 

30.5 

November 

509.9 

489.0 

129.1 

123.6 

45.4 

44.6 

133.8 

133.1 

33.3 

31.7 

December 

52  5.2 

502.8 

119.4 

115.7 

46.5 

46.0 

136.3 

134.6 

36.0 

34.2 

Year 

531.8 

507.5 

116.3 

114.5 

44.3 

43.9 

139.0 

137.2 

36.4 

34.0 

1950 

January 

539.3 

515.4 

109.1 

108.5 

47.8 

47.0 

137.9 

135.8 

37.0 

34.7 

February 

546.0 

521.8 

100.9 

102.5 

49.3 

49.1 

133.7 

131.7 

35.2 

33.0 

Maroh  : 

547.3 

521.9 

95.5 

97.0 

49.1 

49.0 

132.8 

131.0 

33.5 

32.3 

April  s 

551.0 

524.7 

101.9 

104.4 

48.1 

47.7 

133.3 

131.6 

35.1 

33.3 

May  j 

546.6 

521.1 

108.5 

110.7 

46.1 

45.  5 

137.0 

134.4 

36.0 

34.0 

June  t 

538.9 

514.9 

117.3 

119.1 

43.0 

42.8 

146.0 

142.9 

39.5 

37.3 

July  : 

535.4 

511.5 

126.7 

126 . 5 

43.5 

43.3 

155.8 

150.9 

40.4 

37.8 

August  j 

536.0 

512.8 

134.5 

129.2 

44.1 

43.6 

143.6 

140.7 

37.5 

34.9 

September  : 

537.5 

514.2 

133.3 

128.4 

44.2 

43.8 

132,6 

131.8 

31.8 

30.4 

October  : 

535.3 

511.9 

124.3 

120.6 

44.1 

43.2 

130.7 

130.5 

31.8 

30.5 

November  : 

533.7 

509.9 

117.0 

116.2 

44.9 

44.4 

133.9 

133.3 

32.8 

31.3 

December  s 

546.1 

522.8 

109.4 

110.1 

45.9 

45.5 

136.6 

135.3 

35.8 

33^ 

Year  : 

540.8 

516.7 

114.7 

114.2 

45.7 

45.3 

137.0 

135.3 

35.4 

33.5 

: 
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Table  A— 14* -Average  production  of  pork  under  Federal  inspection  per  hog  slaughtered 

and  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  by  months,  1931  to  date  l/ 


: 

: 

: 

f 

:  : 

: 

: 

m 

# 

: 

: 

: 

:  Av~ 

Year*  Jan# 

*  Feb. 

:  Mar. 

*  Apr. 

:  May  :  June 

s  July 

s  Aug. 

:Sept. 

:  Oct.:  Nov. 

:  Dec, 

:erage 

• 

# 

• 

• 

• 

• 

: 

*  : 

: 

: 

: 

• 

+ 

• 

• 

: 

:  2  / 

:  Lb# 

t 

Lb# 

Lb. 

Lb, 

Lb  .  Lb , 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1931:132.4 

128.3 

130.0 

128.8 

127,1  132,3 

139,0 

133,2 

125,6 

120.3 

120,4 

123.0 

127.9 

1932:124.9 

123.0 

123,7 

126.3 

124.2  122.4 

131,8 

133.8 

131.7 

126.4 

124,2 

123.7 

125.9 

•1933:123.7 

123.4 

125.2 

127.1 

125.7  127,8 

129.7 

131,5 

129.7 

126.0 

124,0 

120.9 

126.0 

*1934*122.4 

121,4 

123.1 

122.9 

121,7  123.5 

129.1 

131,3 

128a 

124,4 

121.1 

117,3 

123,4 

<1935:124,1 

125.6 

127.8 

131,0 

135.4  139,4 

148,0 

140,6 

140.2 

139.5 

136.4 

137,2 

134*  5 

•1936:135.4 

129#  4 

134.2 

134,6 

131,7  138,9 

143.2 

140.1 

131,1 

125a 

123,1 

125.9 

131.8 

■1937:128.5 

130.2 

131.3 

131,2 

130,9  140,9 

145.8 

141*9 

140.1 

138*0 

134.8 

135.6 

134.8 

1938:138.0 

132.8 

132.9 

132.8 

135.8  145.9 

151,6 

141.7 

128.7 

124.6 

130.7 

134.9 

135.  3 

1939:134.6 

132,9 

134.1 

135.3 

135.1  139,7 

146.6 

138.8 

135.2 

131  a 

130.4 

128,4 

134.5 

1940:130.1 

128.7 

129.0 

129.7 

131.1  136.2 

.141,1 

137.3 

134.3 

131.8 

129.4 

127.6 

131.6 

1941:132.8 

136.2 

135.3 

133,7 

132.7  139,7 

.  .149,1 

14901 

140a 

132.7 

133.3 

135,9 

136.8 

1942:133.4 

134.0 

132.0 

135.6 

138,5  144.1 

150.4 

154,5 

145-6 

140e  3 

144,0 

lio.e 

140,6 

1943:146.4 

137.5 

151.3 

150.6 

144,3  151,4 

157.3 

158.0 

155.3 

139.7 

137.1 

136.9 

147.1 

1944:142.1 

138.2 

135.8 

133,4 

131.5  133.4 

135.7 

140.8 

143.3 

139,3 

138.9 

139.0 

137.3 

1945:144.0 

147.5 

151.4 

154,  3 

157.1  161.8 

173.0 

176.4 

173.3 

i6sa 

156,6 

146,7 

156.4 

1946:152.5 

161.2 

147.3 

148.9 

146,5  156.0 

173.2 

,150*2 

163,3 

148.8 

139.7 

142,2 

150.0 

1947:141.9 

142.9 

142.7 

144.6 

146,9  152.7 

159.8 

161.0 

142,1 

136.0 

138,3 

139.0 

144,  5 

1948:143.0 

142.2 

141.9 

141.9 

144.9  154.1 

157,4 

152,9 

140.4 

136.5 

138.9 

140.1 

143.8 

1949:142.1 

138.4 

137.9 

135.9 

139,5  149,1 

156.9 

146,8 

133.8 

128,2 

133,8 

136.3 

139,0 

1950:137.9 

133.7 

132.8 

133,3 

137,0  146.0 

155.8 

143.6 

132,6 

130,7 

133.9 

136.6 

137.0 

1951:136.4 

: 

- 

.  ...  . 

: 

Per  100  pounds  live 

weight 

* 

: 

1931:  56.2 

54.8 

55.0 

54.8 

54.1  64.1 

.  54.0 

54.1 

5408 

54*8 

55.6 

55.5 

54.9 

1932:  55.3 

54,2 

54.3 

55,2 

54.7  52,7 

54.1 

55.7 

55.9 

56.1 

54,9 

54.6 

54,8 

1933:  54.1 

54.6 

55.0 

54.8 

54, 2  ‘  54,0 

53.6 

54*2 

54.7 

•  55,  1 

55,7 

55.0 

54.6 

1934:  54.4 

54.8 

55,3 

54.8 

54.8  54.5 

55.5, 

56.8 

56.8 

57.6 

57.8 

57.0 

55,7 

1935:. 58.4 

58.4 

58.4 

58,6 

59,1  59.2 

60.4 

.  59.4 

60.0 

60.5 

60,3 

60.1 

59.4 

.1936:. 59.1 

58.2. 

58.7 

58,3 

56.9  57,4 

58,1. 

'••58cl 

58*6 

58  ©9 

53.3- 

: : 58.5 

58.3 

1937:  .59.1 

59.4 

59.8 

.60.3 

59.3  59.6 

59c4 

59*6 

60.3 

61c2  • 

>  59o9 

59.2 

59  .8 

1938:  59.0 

58.1 

58.4 

57,8 

57.8.  58 cl 

58,4 

57*9 

56,4 

56c6 

58  ©3 

58.5 

58.0 

1939:  57.2 

57.7 

58.4 

58.3 

57,3  56.8 

57.3 

56*4 

57  ©6 

57 

57  ©  2 

55.3 

57.2 

1940:  55.8 

55,3 

55.7 

56,2 

56,3  .  56,4 

56,6 

57*2 

58,0 

58  j6 

.57*6 

56.1 

56.6 

1941:  57.0 

57.3 

56.8 

56,4 

55.4  56e4 

56c6. 

57.1 

57c.2 

56*7 

5?a 

56.8 

56.7 

1942:  55,6 

56.6 

56.8 

57.7 

57.6  57.3 

56.7 

58.1 

58*2 

58,3 

58c9 

56.6 

57.3 

1945:  58.0 

58.5 

59,9 

59.3 

56.3  58.2 

57.4 

57.1 

5902 

57,6 

57*6 

56.0 

57.8 

1944:  57.0 

56.0 

56.0 

55,5 

55.1  54*5 

53,9 

55,2 

57  08 

58,5 

58.-,  3 

57.9 

56.2 

1945:  59.0 

59,9 

60.3 

60,0 

59,4  58,7 

58.2 

58.0 

58, 7 

60*8 

59.6 

57.6 

59a 

1946:  59.0 

58.0 

59.2 

60.2 

60c0  59*3 

59.8 

57.1 

61  ©8 

60*4 

57.6 

57*6 

58.9 

1947:  55.7 

56.7 

56.3 

56,8 

56*4  55c 9 

55*5 

56.8 

57.5 

5806 

#  59.1 

57.4 

56,9 

1948:  56.4 

55.8 

56.8 

58.0 

57.2  56.4 

56,0 

56.5 

57.8 

58;,  5 

57.5 

56.1 

.56.8 

1949:  55.7 

55.4 

56.1 

56.3 

56.0  56.1 

55,7 

56.1 

57.2 

56*3 

56  .6 

56.1 

56,1 

1950:  55.9 

56.0 

56.7 

56.0 

55.9  55.3 

56.1 

55.4 

57.0 

56.9 

56.4 

55,7 

56.1 

1951 1  54.6 _ _ _ _ 

Weight  of  pork  excludes  head  bones  and  all  Varcass  fat  rendered  into  lard. 
These  averages  are  smaller  than  reported  dressed  weight  per  hog  minus  lard  per 
2/  Weighted  by  number  slaughtered# 

Computed  from  data  in  Market  News*  Livestock  Branch,  PMA. 
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Table  A- 15*-  Average  production  of  lard  under  Federal  inspection  per  hog 
slaughtered  and  per  100  pounds  live  .weight 9  by  months  1931  to  date  l/ 

Per  hog  slaughtered _ _ 

:  :  :  :  :  :  :  :  : 


Years 

Jan* : 

• 

• 

Feb0  s 

o 

• 

Mar0 : 

: 

Apr* : 

: 

May  s 

• 

June: 

t 

July: 

• 

• 

Aug, : 

f 

-  • 

Sept.  : 

’  *  s 

0ot»: 

*  * : 

Nov. : 

+ 

• 

Dec.sAv,  2 / 
: 

• 

♦ 

Lbo 

Lb* 

Lb* 

TBT 

'lib. 

Lbe 

~cgr 

Lb,~ 

Lb*  , 

Lb* 

Lb, 

Lb. 

Lb* 

• 

1931: 

34*8 

35*7  . 

36©  3 

37,1 

37,2 

38.0 

39*6 

36.8 

33.0 

30.9 

29,9 

32.4 

34.8 

1932  s 

34*2 

35.9 

35.6 

34.9 

35.1 

37*7 

37.0 

34,7 

32,6 

31.2  • 

34.1  ' 

35.8 

34.9 

1933: 

37*4 

36  *  3 

35.5 

36a  2 

36*6 

37,2 

38  *0 

37.3 

-  35*7 

*  32,2  * 

32.0  ’ 

33..3 

35.7 

1934  s 

35*1 

33.9 

32.9 

33,2 

32,7 

33ol 

32*3 

29©7 

26,8 

25.0 

25,3 

26. .3 

30.5 

193j5 : 

25c  8 

25.5 

25,9 

26.6 

27,1 

27.0 

26*8 

24*9 

•  23.8 

’22.4 

24,0  ’ 

25,8 

25.5 

1936  s 

28, 2 

28*8 

28*9 

30,2 

31.3' 

32.0 

30o9 

28*6 

-  24*9 

•23.1 

1 24,1  * 

25.4 

27.6 

1937: 

24*7 

24,4 

24*4 

23*6 

25.1 

24*8 

25.8 

22.7 

20.4 

•  20o9 

23.4 

26.7 

24.0 

1938: 

28.4 

28*4 

28*3 

29*6 

30.7 

31*1 

31.3 

.29.5 

*27,5 

’26.4 

26,2 

2808 

28.6 

1939: 

31.1 

2908 

29*8 

29*3 

31,0 

32  o  6 

33*8 

32.6 

29.6 

■28,1 

29,0 

32.9 

30.8  l! 

1940: 

33,4 

33*0 

32.8 

31,5 

31*4 

31,3 

320  4 

29*8 ' 

-26*7 

•25.7 

26.9 

‘30,1 

30.4 

1941: 

30,8 

31*7 

33*4 

33,1 

34.8 

34,8 

36.2 

35.2 

31.7 

30,7 

*31.1  ’ 

'33.1 

32,9 

1942 : 

35,0 

33,1 

32©0 

30o3 

31,3 

33*2 

35*9 

33.2 

'30  o  9 

28*5 

’29,0 

32.-2  • 

32,1 

1943: 

33*0 

31.8 

29.3 

29*8 

33.2 

33*9 

37e0 

37.2 

33.9 

30,3 

'30*3 

34.4 

32,9 

1944: 

34.  0  ’ 

35,2 

34,8 

35*4' 

36  ©  3 

38,1  . 

.39.5 

37.1 

31.7 

28,5 

29,2 

30.4 

34.4 

1945  s 

29.9 

28.2- 

28.9 

30*6' 

32.2 

35.0 

38.3 

39*4 

35,6 

29,7 

30.2 

32.7 

32.1 

1946: 

31*2 

33.5 

29,4 

27.4* 

26.5 

30e2 

32.0 

33.4 

24,5 

25.1 

30,9 

32.9 

30.3 

1947: 

37.8 

35.7 

36*4' 

35.6* 

37*7  • 

40o3 

$3,0 

39.7 

32,0 

28.1 

28.2 

32,7 

35.2 

1948: 

36.1. 

37,8 

35.8 

32,4 

34.4 

39*9 

40.6 

37.2 

30*8 

29,5 

32.5 

37,1. 

35,4 

1949: 

39*7 

38.5- 

37.1' 

.  35.4* 

36,8 

38  q  8 

1.42.5 

37.6 

31,7 

32.1 

33,3 

36,0. 

36.4 

1950  s 

37*0  * 

35.2  * 

33.5- 

35.1 

36.0 

.59,5 

.40,4 

37.5 

31.8 

31.8 

,  32 *8 

35.8 

35,4 

1951: 

38.  0 

» 

\  * 

•  -  fc  

- 

P 

.  » 

-* 

c 

• 

> 

Per  100  pounds  live 

weight 

1931s 

14c  8 

15,3 

15.4 

15.8 

15*8 

15*5 

15.4 

15*0 

14.4 

14*1 

■13.8 

14*6 

15.0 

1932  s 

15*1 

15*8 

15.6. 

15*2 

15,4 

16,2 

15  *  2 

14,4 

13.8 

.13.8 

15,1 

15,8 

15.2 

1933: 

16,4 

16*0 

15,6. 

15.6 

15.8 

15*7 

15.7 

15,4 

15.1 

14.1 

14,4 

15,1 

15.4 

1934: 

15,6 

15.3 

14*8 

14.8 

14,7 

14.6 

13.9 

12*8 

11.9 

11.6 

12.1 

15.8 

13.8 

1935: 

12c  1 

11*8 

11*8 

11*9 

11*8 

11*4 

10,9 

10.5 

10*2 

9,7 

10.6 

ii*3 

11.2 

1936: 

12,3 

12«9 

12.7 

*13,1 

13.5 

3.3.2 

12.5 

11*9 

11.1 

10,9 

11,4 

ii,8 

12.2 

1937: 

llo4 

na 

11*1 

10.8 

11.4 

10.5 

10*5 

9,6 

8,8 

9,3 

10.4 

11.7 

10.6 

1938: 

12*2 

12,4 

12*4 

12.9 

13*1 

12  *4 

12*0 

12.1 

12*1 

12.0 

11.7 

12.5 

.  12.3 

1939: 

13*2 

12e9 

13.0 

12.6 

13.2 

13.2 

13,2 

13.2 

12,6 

12©4 

12.7 

14.2 

13.1 

.1940: 

14,3 

14*2 

14*2 

13.6 

13.5 

13,0 

13*0 

12.4 

11*5 

11.4 

12,0 

13.2 

13,1  ii 

1941: 

.13,2 

13.3 

14.0 

14*0 

14.6 

14*0 

13.7 

13*5 

12.9 

13„1 

13.3 

13.8 

13.6 

1942: 

14*6 

14*0 

13,8 

1209  , 

13.0 

13.2 

13.5 

12.5 

12,3 

11.8 

11  ©9 

13.0 

13.1 

1943: 

13,1 

12.6 

11«6 

11.7 

13,0 

13*0 

13.5 

13.4 

12-*  9 

12.4 

12.7 

14.1 

12,9 

1944: 

13.6 

14.2 

14.4 

14*7 

15.2 

15.6 

15.7 

14,5 

12,8 

12,0 

12.2 

12.7 

14.1 

1945: 

12.2 

11.4 

11.5 

11.9 

12,2 

12.7 

12,9 

12,9 

12. 1 

10,7 

11.5 

12.9 

12.1 

1946: 

12  cl 

12  <>9 

11*8 

11.1 

10*8 

11*5 

11*1 

12.7 

9*3 

10.2 

12i7 

13.3 

11.9 

1947: 

14*8 

14c2 

14.4 

14.0 

14.5 

14*7 

14*9 

14c0 

12.9 

12.1 

12.*  0 

13.5 

13.8 

1948: 

14*2 

14*8 

14.3 

13.3 

13.6 

14,6 

14*4 

13.8 

12*7 

12*6 

13.5 

14*9 

14,0 

1949: 

15*5 

15o4 

15*1 

14*7 

15cl 

14.6 

15*1 

14.4 

13,5 

14, ‘1 

14.1 

14,8 

14.7 

1950: 

15,0 

14.7 

14.3 

14*8 

14.7 

15,0 

14.5 

14*5 

13.7 

13,8 

13.8 

14,6 

14.5 

1951 1 

15,2 

• 

• 

. 

1/  Rendered  lard  including  rendered  pork  fato  Lard  production  data  beginning 
January  JL937  are  quantities  rendered  in  Federally  inspected  plants.,  as* reported  by 
Meat  Inspection  Division*.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry*  Data  for.  earlier  /years  are 
estimated*  Zj  Weighted  by  number  slaughtered* 

Compiled  from  Livestock  Market  News*  Livestock  Branoh,  PMA. 
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Table  A-17.-  Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  fanners  for  meat  animals  by  classes,  and  index 
numbers  of  prices  received  for  meat  animals ,  United  States ,  by  months ,  1935  to  date 


Year 

Jan.  : 

Feb.  : 

• 

• 

Mar.  : 

• 

• 

Apr.  : 

May  : 

June  : 

July  : 

Aug.  : 

Sept . : 

Oct.  : 

Nov.  : 

• 

• 

Dec.  : 

• 

♦ 

wt. 

av. 

1/ 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Beef  cattle 

1935 

5.17 

5.93 

6.57 

6.94 

7.10 

6.80 

6.27 

6.18 

6.08 

5.81 

5.67 

5.95 

6.04 

1936 

6.11 

6.03 

6.04 

6.29 

6.20 

5.98 

5.60 

5.52 

5.72 

5.58 

5.68 

6.01 

5.82 

1937 

6.60 

6.63 

7.02 

7.26 

7.46 

7.48 

7.67 

7.40 

7  36 

6.79 

6.33 

6.15 

7.00 

1938 

6.21 

6.02 

6.35 

6.52 

6.50 

6.65 

7.14 

6.70 

6.79 

6.63 

6.62 

6.67 

6.54 

1939 

6.97 

7.12 

7.26 

7.35 

7.33 

7.05 

6.91 

6.74 

7.36 

7.25 

7.14 

7.11 

7.14 

1940 

7.19 

7.03 

7.16 

7.32 

7.51 

7.28 

7.48 

7.51 

7. 77 

7.78 

7.88 

7.84 

7.56 

1941 

8.37 

8.31 

8.27 

8.55 

8.51 

8.61 

8.73 

9.04 

9.32 

9.14 

8.82 

9.3U 

8.82 

1942 

9.72 

9.89 

10.10 

10.50 

10.60 

10.70 

IO.70 

11.10 

ll.oo 

11.00 

11.00 

11.20 

IO.70 

19*6 

11.76 

12.32 

12.76 

13.00 

12.88 

12.70 

12.40 

12.00 

11.70 

11.10 

10.60 

10.90 

II.90 

1944 

11.20 

11.60 

12.00 

12.10 

12.00 

11.70 

10.90 

IO.30 

10.10 

9.71 

9.79 

10.10 

10.80 

1945 

11.00 

11.60 

12.50 

13.10 

13.40 

13.40 

13.00 

12.40 

11.80 

11.50 

11.30 

11.50 

12.10 

1946 

12.00 

12.60 

13.10 

13.60 

13.70 

13.80 

15.70 

15.70 

13.80 

16.00 

16.20 

16.50 

14.50 

1947 

16.70 

17.00 

18.00 

18.30 

18.80 

19.30 

19.50 

19.00 

19.00 

18.30 

18.20 

19.50 

18.50 

1948 

21.30 

20.10 

21.50 

22.50 

23.90 

24.40 

25.20 

23.70 

23.30 

21.20 

20.80 

20.40 

22.20 

1949 

20.20 

13.90 

20.70 

21.00 

21.10 

20.90 

20.00 

19.40 

19.70 

19.20 

18.90 

19.00 

19.80 

1950 

19.40 

20.40 

21.00 

21.80 

23.20 

23.70 

24.50 

24.10 

24.70 

24.30 

25.00 

25.40 

1951 

27.00 

29.00 

•  ■ 

r 

Veal  calves 

1935 

5.92 

6.58 

7.13 

7.31* 

7.07 

7.20 

6.86 

7.23 

7.75 

7.7^ 

7.73 

7.92 

7.16 

1936 

8,03 

8.15 

7.42 

7.56 

7.^8 

7.43 

6.92 

6.76 

7.16 

7.12 

6.93 

7.**5 

7.20 

1937 

8,29 

7.93 

7.91 

7.95 

7.85 

7.91 

8.15 

8.50 

8.66 

8.32 

8.04 

7.83 

8.10 

1938 

8.16 

8.05 

8.06 

7.91 

7.54 

7.61 

7-79 

7.81 

8.11 

8.07 

8.06 

7.93 

7.90 

1939 

8.23 

8.66 

8.64 

s.35 

8.24 

7.98 

8.0  6 

8.08 

8.81 

8.80 

8.59 

8.40 

8.40 

1940 

8.91 

8.77 

8.82 

8.65 

8.93 

8.51 

8.62 

8.61 

9.07 

9.12 

9.11 

9.07 

8.83 

1941 

9.71 

10.10 

9.78 

9.86 

9.91 

9.91 

10.23 

10.50 

11.20 

11.06 

10.75 

11.18 

10.30 

1942 

12.03 

11.85 

12.08 

12.15 

12.39 

12.31 

12.43 

12.74 

12.80 

12.80 

12.82 

12.94 

12.30 

1943 

13.55 

14.11 

14.40 

14.22 

14.26 

14.20 

13.90 

13.60 

13.40 

13.00 

12.40 

12.50 

13.30 

1944 

12.70 

13.00 

13.20 

13.10 

13.20 

13.10 

12.70 

12.40 

12.40 

12.20 

12.20 

12.30 

12.40 

1945 

12.90 

13.20 

13.50 

13.90 

13.80 

13.80 

13.90 

13.30 

12.90 

12.70 

12.60 

12.60 

13.10 

1946 

13.30 

13.70 

13. 90’ 

14.30 

14.40 

14.80 

16.30 

15.90 

15.20 

16.20 

16.70 

17.00 

15.30 

1947 

18.00 

19.00 

19.60 

19.40 

20.20 

20.90 

20.80 

20.70 

21.40 

21.00 

21.10 

21.90 

20.40 

1948 

23.80 

22.50 

23.10 

23.90 

25.00 

25.20 

26.40 

25.90 

25.50 

23.80 

23.80 

24.10 

24.40 

1949 

24.70 

23.80 

24.20 

24.40 

23.70 

23.30 

22.10 

22.00 

21.90 

21.70 

21.70 

22.00 

22.70 

1950 

23.30 

24.60 

24.40 

24.60 

25.70 

25.90 

26.70 

27.40 

28.00 

27.50 

28.20 

28.90 

1951 

30.80 

33.30 

• 

Hogg 

1935 

7.05 

■  7.36 

8.46 

8.17 

8.23 

8.66 

8.72 

10.64 

IO.58 

9.71 

8.57 

8.80 

8.65 

1936 

9.09 

9.62 

9.44 

9.68 

8.71 

9.10 

9.28 

10.14 

9.84 

9.24 

8.78 

9.19 

9.37 

1937 

9.58 

9.38 

9.38 

9.21 

9.62 

10.24 

10.99 

11.77 

IO.83 

9.92 

8.26 

7.55 

9.50 

1938 

7.66 

7.83 

8.53 

7.85 

7.43 

8.14 

8.71 

7.85 

.  8.19 

7.25 

7.27 

6.91 

7.7U 

1939 

6.97 

7.30 

7.14 

6.59 

6.34 

5.91 

5.96 

5.30 

6.88 

6.50 

5.82. 

k.91 

6.23 

1940 

5.17 

4.96 

4.87 

4.91 

5.37 

4.78 

5.84 

5.90 

6.20 

5.85 

5.61 

5.61 

5.39 

1941 

7.47 

7.29 

7.16 

8.16 

8.31 

9.12 

10.32 

10.48 

11.24 

10.13 

9.70 

10.32 

9.09 

1942 

IO.69 

H.85 

12.51 

13.48 

13.27 

13.33 

13.78 

14.12 

13.57 

14.10 

13.^3 

13.26 

13.00 

1943 

14.07 

14.63 

14.67 

14.34 

13.89 

13.60 

13.20 

13.70 

14.10 

14.00 

12.90 

12.80 

13.70 

1944 

12.80 

12.90 

12.90 

13.00 

12.70 

12.60 

12.70 

13.50 

13.60 

13.80 

13.50 

13. *0 

13.10 

1945 

13.80 

14.00 

14.00 

14.10 

14.10 

14.10 

14.10 

l4.oo 

14.10 

14.10 

14.20 

14.20 

14.00 

1946 

14.10 

14.20 

14.20 

14.20 

14.30 

14.30 

17.20 

20.80 

16.10 

22.20 

23.00 

22.80 

17.50 

1947 

21.90 

24.30 

26.50 

23.90 

22.20 

22.10 

22.00 

23.60 

26.70 

27.10 

24.30 

25.20 

24.10 

1948 

26.60 

21.60 

21.50 

20.30 

19.90 

22.90 

25.20 

26.90 

27.40 

24.70 

21.80 

20.90 

23.10 

1949 

19.60 

19.30 

•20.00 

18.30 

17.90 

18.80 

18.60 

19.40 

19.80 

0.7.60 

15.60 

l4.8o 

18.10 

1950 

15.10 

16.60 

16.10 

15.60 

18.50 

17.80 

21.50 

21.60 

21.10 

19.2? 

17.80 

17.70 

1951 

20.00 

22.00 

1  • 
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Table  A-17.-  price  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers  for  meat  an-tmaio  t 
numbers  of  prices  recall  for  meat  animate,  United  States,  by 


Year  :  Jan.  :  Feb. 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 


3.35 

4.33 
4.25 

3.70 

3.90 
3.95 

4,44 

5.52 

6.39 

6.11 

6.18 

6.34 

7.64 
9.32 
9.10 

9.64 
15.20 


Mar. 


Apr.  :  May 


:  Pol.  Pol.  Pol.  Pol.  Dol. 


June 


July  :  Aug, 


Bo;L  Pol ,  Dol . 


3.80 

4.28 

4.44 

3.65 
4.09 
4.02 

4.65 

5.71 
7.01 
6.57 
6.56 
6.62 

7.78 

9.31 

9.28 

10.20 

17.70 


3.84 

4.36 

4.79 
4.03 
4.03 

4.37 

4.86 

5.35 

7.27 

6.80 

6.87 

6.87 

8.43 

9.44 
10.10 
11.00 


3.81 

4.47 
4.95 
3.94 
4.25 

4.27 
5.20 
6.03 

7.35 

6.97 
7.17 
7.01 
3.57 

9.48 
10,80 
11.10 


Sheep 


3.66 

4.31 

4.87 
3.64 

3.98 

4.13 
4.97 
6.03 

7.31 
6.74 

6.99 
7.06 

•  8.73 

10.50 

10.60 

11.00 


3.60 
4.01 

4.49 
4.43 

3.72 

3.91 
4.69 

5.60 

7.14 
6.59 

6.82 
7.23 

8.36 

10.30 

9.92 
10.30 


3.45 

3.93 

4.50 
3.48 

3.72 

3.69 

4.69 

5.46 
6.84 
6.09 

6.83 

8.14 
8.59 

10.20 

9.27 

10.40 


3.52 

3.70 

4.51 
3.42 
3.61 
3.66 
5.03 

5.52 

6.53 

5.77 
6.39 

7.14 
8.55 

10.20 

8.78 
10.90 


Sept. 


Dol. 


3.74 

3.62 

4.35 

3.38 

3.84 
3.76 

5.36 
5.50 

6.39 

5.52 

5.89 

•7.52 

8.64 

9.67 

8.61 

11.70 


Oct. 


:  Wt. 

Nov.  :  Dec.  :  av. 

_  i  :  1/ 

Doi*.  SE  psrrnssir 


3.79 

3.52 

4,27 
3.38 

3.95 

3.82 

5.15 

5.44 

6.08 

5.61 

5.79 
8.43 

8.42 

9.07 

8.88 

12.80 


3.88 

3.59 

3.90 

3.57 

3.85 
4-.01 
5.13 
5.48 
5. Si 

5.61 

5.86 

7.70 

8.63 

8.93 

8.86 

13.20 


4.18 

3.85 

3.83 

3.70 

3.80 

4.10 

5.24 

5.92 

5.94 

5.83 
5.98 
7.55 
8.62 

'  8.81 

9.20 

13.70 


3.75 
3.77 
4.52 
3.58 
3.90 
3.95 
5.06 
5.80 
6.57 
6.01 
6.38 
l.hQ 
8.4l 
9.66 
9.2 9 


Lambs 


1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 


:  6.77 
:  8.53 
:  8.14 
:  7.39 
s  7.58 
:  7.79 
:  8.56 
:  IO.56 
:  13.03 
:  12.50 
12.90 
:  12.90 
:  19.10 
:  22.20 


6.98 

8.55 

8.37 

6.77 

7.63 

7.84 

8.80 

IO.69 

13.76 

13.20 

13.50 

13.40 

19.60 

20.80 


6.99 

8.36 

9.21 

7.55 

7.70 

8.31 

9.12 

10,62 

13.97 

13.50 

13.80 

13.70 

20.30 

20.10 


1949 

1950 

1951 

• 

A 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

22.00 

21.60 

30.00 

21.70 

22.80 

33.30 

23.80 

23.70 

0 

• 

Index  numbers  of 

• 

• 

• 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

1935 

• 

• 

95 

104 

116 

1936 

• 

• 

119 

122 

120 

1937 

• 

♦ 

125 

124 

123 

1938 

• 

• 

no 

109 

116 

1939 

• 

0 

112 

116 

116 

1940 

•  • 

• 

104 

101 

102 

1941 

• 

0 

128 

127 

126 

1942 

• 

• 

162 

171 

177 

1943 

• 

• 

203 

212 

216 

1944 

• 

0 

189 

194 

193 

19^5 

• 

• 

194 

201 

209 

1946 

• 

• 

208 

214 

219 

1947 

0 

• 

298 

317 

339 

1948 

0 

0 

37i 

329 

339 

1949 

0 

0 

323 

309 

327 

1950 

• 

• 

286 

306 

308 

1951 

• 

• 

39i 

425 

6.92 

8.69 

9.61 

7.40 

8.18 

8.46 

9.37 

10.85 

13.87 

13.60 

13.90 

14.00 

19.80 

21.20 

25.80 

23.80 


6.95 

8.85 

9.61 

7.10 

8.37 

8.59 

9.34 

11.60 

13.82 

13.40 

13.60 

14.10 

19.90 

23.30 

25.30 
24.60 


6.88 

8.70 

9.32 

7.16 

7.91 

8.47 

9.49 

H.98 

13.50 

13.10 

13.40 

14.30 

20.90 

24.90 

24.30 
24.80 


6.54 

8.21 

8.80 

7.17 
7.64 

8.17 
9.47 

11.81 

13.30 

12.60 

13.40 

15.90 

20.90 
26.10 
22.80 
24.60 


6.71 

7. 87 
3.89 

6.87 
7.21 
7.81 
9.56 

12.05 

12.80 

12.20 

12.90 
16.40 

20.90 
24.80 
21.20 

24.90 


7.45 

7.67 

8.83 
6.76 

7.84 
7.82 

10.09 

11.90 

12.50 
12.10 
12.50 
15.70 

21.50 
23.30 
21.60 
25.60 


7.58 

7.50 

8.64 

6.65 
7.86 
7.86 
9.83 

H.83 

12.20 

12.10 

12.50 

17.40 

20.30 

21.90 

21.50 

25.80 


7.87 

7.44 

8.09 

7.06 

7.74 

8.02 

9.70 

12.04 

11.90 
12.10- 
12.70 
18.50 
20.80 

21.90 
21.40 
26.70 


8.36 

7.26 

7.69 

7.31 

7.62 

8.09 

10.13 

12.49 

12.10 

12.30 

12.80 

18.70 

21.30 

21.80 

21.00 

27.40 


7.28 

8.05 

'8.87 

7.05 

7.70 

8.10 

9.58 

11.74 

13.00 

12.50 

I3.IO 

15.60 

20.50 

22.80 

22.40 


Pgt.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet. 


SL 


Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet. 


117 

124 

130 

113 

113 

104 

135 

186 

216 

199 

215 

223 

325 

342 

324 

312 


119 

117 

134 

110 

112 

108 

136 

186 

212 

196 

217 

225 

320 

354 

319 

342 


119 
117 
137 
115 
106 
102 
l4l 
1 88 
208 
193 
216 
226 
324 
377 
323 
342 


115 
115 
143 
123 
105 
110 
150 
190 
203 
1 86 
214 
258 
325 
4,00 

A  /1 

316 

371 


126 

119 

146 

114 

100 

no 

153 

196 

202 

186 

210 

279 

33i  • 
396 

310 
369  ! 


126 

n8 

140 

117 

115 

115 

161 

192 

202 

I85 

205 

235 

351 

394 

319 

372 


119 

114 

129 

no 

112 

113 
153 

195 

196 
183 
202 
292 
346 
359 
301 
358 


111 

111 

115 

no 

107 

112 

147 

191 

184 

182 

202 

299 

329 

338 

286 


116 

117 

109 

109 

101 

112 

156' 

192 

186 

184 

203 

•301 

346 

330 

280 


357  360 


115 

118 

130 

113 

no 

108 

143 

186 

203 

190 

207 

248 

329 

361 

3n 

340 


l/  Annual  State  averages 

payments  on  beef  cattle. 


weighted  by  shipments  and 

sheep  and  lambs,  1945-46. 


local. slaughter.  >  2/  Includes  production 
Year  averages  are  unweighted. 


FEBRUARY  1951 
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Tabl©  A-20,«  Average  price  per  100  pounds  for  stocker  and  feeder  steers  at 
Kansas  City  and  Choice  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago* 

by  months  1932  to  date  .V  *  '•  •  ; 

r:  i "  .*  • 

?  f  *  1  >*  *  *> 

•  -  *  k  *  •  *•  •  ■  *  •'  4  v  r  <  •  •  **  1  •  .  ; 

Stocker  and  f  eeder  steers ,  Kansas  City  1/  ’  *  •  ,  •  ■ 


Year 
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Do}.* . 

pol* ;  Dole,  PoJ*. 

Dol,  . 

Dol* 

Dol  a 

Dol* 

Dol* 

Dol* 

1932 

• 

• 

:  5,06 

5.04 

5*62 

5,29 

>  « 

4.93  4.54  4,97 

5S23 

1  > 

4.82 

4*  47 

4*72 

4.12 

4*88 
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:  4045 

4^  37. 

4,56 

4*79 

5.28  4.68  4,33 

4*20 

4.06 

3,68 

3,51 

•  3*57 

4.14 
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s  4o00 

4055 

4C55 

4*69 

4.75  4,0?  3»71 

3*76 

4.05. 

3*  9a 

3.98 

4*07 

4.07 

1935 

•  5  o  92 

6,86 

7*28. 

7.48, 

7o?9,  $088,  6.82, 

6.91, 

7.96. 

6*88 

* 

6.52 

6*83, 

6.88 

1936 

•  7r07 

6,95. 

7,51 

7*23 

7,12. 6.56  5.34 

5*53 

5,81 

6.01 

.6.32 

6*46 

6.39 

1937 

i  7*26 

7.32 

7.84 

7*67 

7.86  7.87  8.28 

8.58 

8*09 

7*58 

7.14 

6.71 

7*72 

1938 

7  .04 

7,60 

7*55 

7.72  7.51  7.80 

7*54 

7.42 

7*47 

7*77 

8*00 

7*54 

1939 

i  8,52 

8,79 

9,18 

9.21 

8.89  7.94  7.61 

7*43 

8*02 

8.04 

7*95 

7*96 

8*09 

1940 

$  8o07 

8.12' 

8*97' 

9*06' 

...  9*18*  8^05*  8*09 

8.53- 

8*41 1 

8  ©52 

■  ,8.81 

8*76 

8.53 

1941 

sit).  16 

ro.oo 

10,29 

10*33 

10.06  9,90  9.59 

9*79 

9*98 

9.53 

9.35 

10.46 

9*93 

1942 

:1Q*57 

10* 69 • 

il,47 

11,93 

12,00  11,83  11,09 

12  *  05 

11*64 

11*83 

12^62 

12*24 

11*75 

1943 

rl2*67 

13  c  48 

14.49, 14*68 

14,60  14*38  12.48 

12*17 

lle.81 

11  $36 

10*97 

11*29 

12,35 

1944 

*11*60 

12.95'  13,06. 

12*76. 

12.84.11.85. 1P.83, 

11*50 

11. ?4* 

11*50 

> 

11*96 

11*49 

11*78 

1945 

:  12  o  40 

13,00 

13*60 

13.90 

14.23  13.73  13. 54 

13.08 

12,25  * 

12.62 

13,19 

13.41 

13*07 

1946 

sl3.56 

14.71* 

15.22 

15,86 

15.82  15.72  15.53 

15,51 

15*99 

16.42 

16,30 

17*63 

• 

15.87 

1947 

:17  068 

18*96 

20.13 

19.91 

21.33  21.11  21,91 

21*22 

21*65 

20*96 

21*32 

23*59 

20.81 

1948 

**26c  31 

24*15 

25*57, 

26,62. 

27.60,  26.96.  28.25. 

27.40.;  25.42, 

24.41 

% 

2  4.  5  2 

23.'26 

25.54 

1949 

*22*15 

21*25 

24,37 

23.66 

24,02.  22.53  20.62 

20,06 1 

19*74{ 

20.57 

21.45 

21,44 

21,34 

1950 

*22,94 

24,13 

25.32 

25,79 

27.19  27.44  27.48 

26.90 

26.90 

26.92 

28,46 

•  #  « 

29*45 

♦  • 

26.67 

1951  ’$31.88 


:  •. 

•  8 

*  '  # 

* 

• 

t. 

Choice 

1  grade 

beef 

steers 

’ for *  slaughter,  Chicago  3/ 

5  » 

1932 

* 

s  7.99  7,47 

7*06. 

7*11 

6*44 

7.01 

»  8 

8.13 

8.13 

.  8,21.  7.21 

6.  56’ 

« 

5*56 

7*23 

1933 

*  4*97  4099 

;  5.2a 

<5  *15, 

.5*94 

5.95r 

6  **03, 

.5,98 

5«89/  5*56 

;5.11 

5*06 

5*56 

1934 

t  5,20  5,37 

•'  5*97 

6*62 

6*95 

7.31 

7.12 

7*39 

8.20  7.52 

;  7.50 

8*04 

6.94 

1935 

8  9,90  li.ll 

11.45 

11*91 

11*54 

10*57 

10*04 

10.71 

10.70  10.81 

io,55 

10^62 
•  * 

10.79 

1936 

*10.28  9*47 

9.31 

8©83 

8  *07 

7.80 

8.16 

8,41. 

8.86  9.10 

9.95 

10,-38 

8.82 

1937 

:  10.88  10.90 

11.51 

11.15.  11-46: 

U*J96.  U3*j83 

13. .9  7. 

13  .,8  8.  13,39 

11.42 

9.69 

11.79 

1938- 

j  8.29  7.91 

8  *49 

8*49 

8  06  9 

9,15: 

9*98 

9*69 

10.03  10. Ol 

9*99 

10.16 

9.14 

1939 

t 10,35  10,23 

10.64 

10.33 

:  9o9? 

.  9,29- 

*  9*26 

9*03 

10,20  9,68 

9.52 

9.44 

9.81 

1940! 

S.,9-,44  9.53 

9*86 

10*01 

9*92 

9.57 

10.29 

10o82 

11*15  11.72 

11.73 

11  it86 

10*48 

19411 

I 12 *21  11*64 

11*12. 

11*07. 

10*54  10*74 

UJX 

LI. 58 

11  o56.  U.36 

11.24 

12.41 

11*36 

1942 

812.64  12,47 

13.03 

13*83 

13*6,5. 

13.12 

13*75 

14*87 

14.63  15.07 

15*40 

14.90 

13. 9C 

1943: 

815.05  15.53 

15092 

15*91 

15*59 

15*50 

15.06 

15*29 

15*27  14.92 

14*98 

♦  •  * » 

14.89 

15,34 

1944 

8 15, 00  15.12 

15.23 

15©33 

.15*73 

16*23 

16.35 

16*42 

16,26  16*56 

: 16  *27 

15.62 

15*72 

1945 

it  15'.  35  15.42 

15*81 

16  oil 

i6*i6 

16*16 

16,17 

15*98 

16.15  16.45 

16 .56 

16*45 

16. 00 

1946 

sl6<,51  16.36' 

16 . 37 

,16*46; 

1'6*55 

16*98 

19*86 

20,73 

19.58  24.9? 

25.63 

25,28 

19.32 

1947 

»23.93  23.70 

24o05 

23*45 

24*22 

25*72 

27.64 

28*27 

29.43  29.55 

29.12 

29.62 

** 

26,22 

1948 

830.36;  27.10  .26,93 

28*17 

30*91 

34*85 

36  *  44 

■  36.02 

34.49  32.24 

30.68 

27.82 

30.96 

1949 

82.4,72  22.99 

24*19 

24.37 

24*92 

26,37 

25*96 

26*50 

28*22  2.9,63 

29.35 

29.91 

26.07 

1950 

828.14  27,19 

27,33 

27*66 

29*19 

29*99 

30.62 

29.97 

30.32  30,42 

;31.24 

32*98 

29.68 

1951 

*34*77 

■»  >  .  • 

8* 

f*  .»  « 

.»  '  M  »  < 

*»  -  •  j 

T/  Average  for  all  weights  and  grades*  Zj  Weighted  average^"  Grade  name  in 
beginning  1951,  Through  i960*  data  were  originally  reported  as  Good  grade*  ;• 
Compiled  from  Livestock  Market  Hews*  Livestock  Branch*  PMA. 
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Table  A-21®-  Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers,  parity  price,  and  price  received  as 

percentage  of  parity,  meat  animals,  1930  to  date  l/ 
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Table  A- 220- 


Hog-  corn  price  ratio*  Chicago  and  United 

1930  to  date  l/ 


States*  by  months* 


Chicago,  based  on  prices  of^  barrows  and  gilts  2'/ 


Year 

:  s  i  : 

sJanCT  tFeb#  jMar*  s 

:  t  t  i 

• 

♦ 

Apr*  3 

8 

8  8  8  3  1 

May  : June  sJuly  3AugosSept©s 
:  8  3  3  8 

3  S  3 

Oct*,  8 Nov . '  sDee*  8 
A  ■  %  8 

Av. 

y 

1937 

• 

• 

t 

. 

0 

7  l 

- 

- 

• 

11.3 

1  %  ! 

15.6  16,3 

14,2 

.  1938 

3 

13.5 

14c8 

15*9 

14,2 

14,3 

15.5 

16.2 

16*3 

16*9 

17.7  16,7 

14.3 

15.5 

1939  , 

* 

♦ 

14.3 

16*  3 

15*8 

1404 

13*3 

12*9 

13,9 

13,8 

14*4 

14,6.  12.2 

9.7 

13,8 

1940 

• 

c 

:9c2, 

9*0 

8*9 

•-  8«8 

8,-3 

7*9 

9*7 

10.1 

10*5 

9<>9  -  9.6  ; 

10.4 

9.4 

1941 

* 

• 

12©  3 

12*5 

11*7 

12  v  2 

12,6 

13,4 

15*1 

15.0 

15o5 

15, 3  14.5 

14*2 

13.7 

1942 

: 

14#  0 

15,4 

16*4 

17.3 

16  *  5 

16*9 

16.9 

17*5 

17.4 

19,4  17,3 

15.7 

16*7 

1943 

3 

15#4 

15*9 

15*5 

140  7 

13,6  ■ 

13.1 

13,0 

13.5 

i4o0 

13.8  12.9 

11.7 

13.9 

1944 

a 

0 

11.8 

11*9 

12  o  1 

11*8 

11.4 

11*4 

iio9 

12 ,6 

12*7 

12  *  8.  13*0 

12.5 

12.2 

1945 

3 

12#8 

12  #8 

12,8 

12*8 

12.7 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

1205* 

-12*5*  12.6 

12*5 

12.6 

1946 

• 

• 

12o7 

12*6 

12.3 

12,3 

10,3  , 

9*7 

8.4 

11.4 

8*6 

12.7  17.4  * 

17.3 

12.1 

1947 

« 

• 

1702  -• 

18*4 

15<*8 

15.4.  ■ 

12*7 

11*1 

lie  4  • 

11*2 

11*2 

11*7  i0.4 

10.2 

12.9 

1948 

3 

10*0 

10o0  • 

9*4' 

■  -8*6 

'  8,8 

10*2 

13.1 

15.2 

16,0 

17*6  16*6 

15*0 

12.5 

1949  . 

3 

13.8 

15*6 

15.3 

13,6 

13.9 

15.3 

15.3 

16*4 

15.8 

15.7  13,9 

11*9 

14,2 

1950. 

3 

12  #0 

13*0 

12.3 

11*5 

12*8 

13.2 

15*1 

15*  6 

14*2 

12,9  11,5 

11*2 

12.4 

1951 

3 

• 

• 

12.0 

*  %  * 

.  •  S  ,  .  *'  « 

* 

1 

i  . 

• 

# 

United  States t  based  on 

prices  received  by  farmers -for  a’ll,  hogs 

1930 

• 

t 

• 

11  #4 

12i  3- 

13.0 

11,8  . 

11,6 

11*6 

10*9 

9*5 

10*4 

4  i 

t 

10,8  12,3 

11.4 

11.4 

1931 

• 

• 

11*7 

11*5- 

12*0 

11©9 

iioi 

10o4 

11©4 

12  .2 

12*4 

13,7  lla5 

10.4 

11,7 

1932 

• 

• 

10*7 

10*5 

12.0 

11*2 

9*4 

9o2  .. 

14.3 

13,4 

13.3 

14*5  15,2  ■. 

13,8 

12.3 

1933 

• 

• 

13.6 

15*1 

15.6 

11*3. 

10.1 

9.9; 

7.2 

7*7 

8*0 

10 o 8  9e0 

6*6 

10.4 

1934 

3 

6*7 

8*5 

8*2 

7*3 

6  r  3 

6*2 

6*7 

6.4 

7*9 

•  6.7  6.6 

6*0 

7  *C 

1935 

• 

• 

8,3 

8©7 

10.2 

9$6 

9*7 

10*4 

1006 

13.2 

13*6 

13*5  15.2 

16  c  6 

11.6 

1936 

8 

17  #0 

17*3 

16,7 

16.9 

14*5 

14*8 

1106 

9.8 

9o4 

9.4  j  9.3 

9.5. 

13. C 

1937 

8 

9C5 

9.1 

8.9 

7.7 

7*9 

8„7 

9*3 

11.5 

11.5 

16  o  8  17.2 

15  ©6 

11.1 

1938 

• 

• 

14*7; 

15,1.  • 

16*6 

.  14.9 

14*1 ' 

15.6  > 

16.2 

16.2 

17*1 

17,3  18,2 

16  oO 

16.C 

1939 

t 

15*5 

16  #6 

16,1 

14©5 

13.1 

11.8 

12.5 

11,6 

12*2 

13.7  .12.4 

9.9 

13,3 

1940 

8 

9*7 

9.1 

8*7 

8*4 

8*5 

7*5 

9.3 

9,4 

10*0 

9.8  9©9 

10,3 

902 

1941 

8 

13.3- 

13.0 

3-2*5 

13,2- 

12,6. 

13.4 

14*8  1 

15*0 

\15c9 

15©6t  15*2 

15,4 

14*2 

1942 

14c  7 

15*5 

16  ,0 

16  .9 

16,3 

16.3 

16  *6  ; 

16.9 

16 . 4 

18.2  17©7 

16,5 

16.6 

1943 

8 

16,0 

16.2 

15*5 

14.3 

13.4 

12*8 

12.2 

12.6 

12*9 

•13.1  -12.3: 

11.5 

13,6 

1944 

« 

• 

11,3 

11*4 

11.5 

11.  3 

11.0 

11*0 

10*9  ‘ 

11.5 

11.7 

12.2  12*7 

12*6 

11.6 

1945 

• 

• 

12.9- 

13,2 

13.1- 

13.2 

13.1 

12.7 

1276* 

12.4 

12*6 

12  .  5  12.8 

13.0 

12.8 

1946 

3 

12*8 

12,8 

12*5 

12.2 

10,6 

10.1 

8*8 

11.6 

9*3 

13. 1  18*11 

18  *  7 

12*6 

1947. 

8 

18*1 

19*8 

17.7 

14.7 

14.0 

11.9 

10.9 

10.8 

11*1 

12,2  -11.1 . 

10,6 

13,6 

1948  • 

8 

10*8 

11.2 

10,2 

903 

9*2 

10*6 

12*5 

14*1 

15*4 

17«9  18.0 

17.0 

13.0 

1949 

3 

15.7 

17.2 

16*9 

15*0 

1407 

15*5 

14*9  : 

16*4 

17.1 

16.1  150  3 . 

13,1 

15.7 

1950 

3 

13*1 

14.3 

13*5 

*  12.4' 

13o8 

13.1 

14.9 

15.0 

14*7 

14.0  13.0- 

12.2' 

/ 

13,7 

1951 

3 

13.0 

•  • 

I  a  rn  *  .  1 

1 

•* 

> 

\f  Number  of  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  iifvulye' to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs*. 
Chicago  ratio  not  available  before  September  1937#  <  ' 

2/  Corn  price  is  of  No#  3  Yellow#.  . 

Wy  r  w  •  -  f. 

3/  Unweighted  average  of,  ratios  for  individual,  months# 
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Table  A-25,-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  compared  with  disposable 

personal  income*  by  years*  1920  to  date 


• 

• 

• 

4 

Year  2 

4 

4 

4 

• 

• 

• 

Average 

retail 
price  of 
meat  per 
pound 

IL 

?  Retail  value  of  meat  : 
;consumed  per  person  2/  : 

Disposable  personal 
income  per  person  3/ 

4 

4 

t 

Retail 

value  of 
neat  as  per 
centage  of 
disposable 
income 

2 

Value 

4 

4 

: 

• 

• 

4 

4 

•  i 

• 

• 

Index 

• 

nuaiber, 

1935-39sl00S 

• 

o 

Value 

Index 

• 

l  number, 

*1935-39*100 

: 

SI 

t 

t 

t 

• 

• 

• 

Cents 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Perc  ent 

Percent 

• 

1920  : 

33*8 

39.50 

4. 

135.7 

645 

126.5 

6.1 

1921  : 

28*0 

32.30 

111*0 

503 

98*6 

6.4 

1922  : 

26.9 

31.90 

109.6 

533 

104,5 

6*0 

1923  s 

26.6 

33*90 

116.5 

606 

118*8 

5,6 

1924  t 

26*7 

34o00 

116*8 

601 

117*8 

5*7 

1925  2 

30  #0 

36.30 

124*7 

627 

122.9 

5.8 

1926  s 

31,1 

36.90 

126*8 

641 

125*7 

5*8 

1927  i 

30*5 

35*60 

122*3 

635 

124*5 

5.6 

1928  * 

31*5 

36,10 

124.1 

644 

126.3 

5.6 

1929  2 

32,7 

37*30 

128.2 

673 

132.0  ; 

5.5 

1930  s 

30.8 

34*60 

118*9 

595 

116.7 

5.8 

1931  s 

25*6 

29.10 

100,0 

505 

99,0 

5.8 

1932  t 

19*5 

22.30 

76.6 

381 

74.7 

5.9 

1933  : 

17*5  ' 

20.70 

71ol 

358 

70.2 

5.8 

1934  s 

20*9 

25.90 

89*0 

406 

79*6 

6.4 

1935  t 

28.0 

28.20 

96*8 

453 

88.9 

6.2 

1936  j 

26*7 

29,80 

102,3 

513 

100*7 

5.8 

1937  s 

28*9 

31.30 

107.5 

548 

107.5 

5.7 

1938  : 

25*5 

27*90 

95.8 

501 

98.3 

5*6 

1939  * 

24*6  . 

28.40 

97,6 

533 

104.6 

5*3 

1940  * 

22*9 

28.40 

97.6 

570 

111*8 

5.0 

1941  s 

26*8 

33*30 

114.4 

686 

134*5 

4.9 

1942  4/t 

31.4 

37.90 

130.2 

862 

169,0  ■ 

4.4 

1943  iZ; 

31.9 

40*80 

140,2 

964 

189.0 

4*2 

1944  4/* 

30*2 

40.70 

139.9 

1,058 

207.5 

3.8 

1945  4/* 

30*2 

37.90 

130.2 

1,076  • 

211*0 

•  3.5  • 

1946  %/t 

38.4 

51*35 

176.5 

1,118 

219*2 

4.6 

1947  i 

56.2 

75*34 

258*9 

1,170 

229*4 

6.4 

1948  : 

62*6 

78.88 

271*1 

1*278  . 

250*6 

6.2 

1949  t 

56.8 

70*74 

* 

•243,1  ■ 

v  1,249 

244.9 

5.7 

1950  : 

59*4 

74*43 

255.8 

.1,325  . .  .. 

259.8 

• 

5,6 

1 /  Weighted  average  of  retail  prices  for  all  important  cuts*  Note  that  this 
weights  the  price  for  each  meat  in  each  year  by  the  quantity  consumed  in  that 
year*  and  that  lard  is  excluded* 

2 /  Computed  from  estimated  retail  weight  of  each  meat  consumed  per  civilian 
consumer* 

zf  Computed  from  income  data  of  U*  Sc  Department  of  Commerce*  1929-49#  Esti¬ 
mates  up  to  1928  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics * 

4/  Data  affected  by  wartime  controls# 

See  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation*  February  1950  for  earlier  data© 
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Table  A-26#-  Commercial  exports  and  imports  of  meat,  product  weight, 

1930  to  date  \J 


• 

Commercial  exports 

:  Imports  for  consumption 

• 

• 

Year  * 

• 

• 

• 

Beef  s 
and  : 

veal  zj  i 

# 

• 

Lamb  s 
and  : 

mutton  : 

5 

s 

Pork  3/  : 

• 

Sausage 

1  t 

t  Beef  s 

i  and  : 

:veal  Zj \ 

:  : 

i 

Lamb  s 
and  : 

mutton  t 

• 

• 

Pork  jt/ 

• 

• 

Million  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

: 

§ 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

• 

1930  : 

i 

21 

2 

277 

5 

64 

y. 

5 

1931  » 

21 

1 

160 

4 

22 

V 

4 

1932  * 

13 

y 

116 

3 

25 

y 

6 

1933  s 

17 

y 

142 

4 

44 

y 

3 

1934  » 

22 

T 

151 

4 

48 

y 

2 

1935  : 

13 

1 

89 

3 

86 

y 

10 

1936  * 

14 

y 

68 

2 

94 

y 

42 

1937  i 

13 

T 

63 

3 

95 

y 

75 

1938  : 

.14 

y 

96 

3 

82 

y 

52 

1939  s 

15 

y 

130 

3 

91 

y 

41 

1940  : 

17 

l 

94 

3 

75 

y 

6 

1941  : 

28 

l 

268 

78 

146 

y 

12 

1942  * 

21 

5 

651 

395 

115 

1 

1 

1943  : 

41 

124 

1,091 

397 

114 

1  . 

8 

1944  s 

28 

25 

1,131 

258 

97 

y 

y 

1945  : 

94 

10 

505 

92 

70 

y 

2 

1946  : 

425 

11 

282 

60 

18 

y 

y 

1947  j 

159 

7 

59 

11 

34 

5/ 

y 

1948  s 

15 

2. 

29 

4 

208 

mmm 

3 

1 

1949  t 

20 

1 

60 

5 

158 

4  , 

•3 

1950  : 

t 

: 

17 

y 

58 

4 

199 

3  • 

32 

as 


reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce*  "Commercial  exports"  exclude 
shipments  to  territories,  USDA  exports  and  shipments  (1941-49)  and,  in 
1947-50,  shipments  for  mi lit ary- civilian  feeding  in  U#  S©  occupied  areas, 
Zj  Fresh,  beef  and  veal,  pickled  or  cured,  and  canned  beef® 

3 /  Fresh  and  canned,  and  hams,  shoulders,  bacon.  Wilt shire  sides.  Cumber* 
lands,  and  pickled  pork# 

4 /  Fresh,  pickled,  salted  and  other  pork,  hams,  shoulders,  bacon  and 
sausage0 

hj  Less  than  500,000  pounds# 


Compiled  from  records  of  United  States  Department  of  Commerce# 
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Table  A-27.-  Meat  exports  and  shipments  to  territories,  and  imports, 

carcass  weight  equivalent,  1930  to  date  y 


Commercial  exports  and  ship¬ 
ments  to  territories 


Imports 


Year 

Beef 

and 

veal 

:  Lamb 

s  and 
jmutton 

:  -  Pork  :  t 

s  excluding  i  : 

:  lard  :  meats  « 

Beef 

t 

:  Veal 

: 

:  Lamb  : 
:  and  : 
:muttons 

Perk  : 

excluding: 
lard  : 

All 

meats 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

.  '  Mil,' 

Mil, 

Mil, 

•  mu  ■ 

Mil, 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb*i 

lb. 

lb“ 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1930 

59 

2 

3.39 

400 

134 

2 

1 

3 

140 

1931 

58 

2 

224 

284 

*'52 

1 

2/ 

4 

57 

1932 

32 

1 

176 

209 

63 

y 

Zj 

6 

69 

1933 

39 

2 

202 

243 

104 

i/ 

mad 

3 

107 

1934 

56 

2 

211 

269 

118 

0 

2 

120  ’ 

1935 

.  53 

2 

136 

191 

201  *  * 

2/ 

11 

212 

1936 

54 

2 

118 

174 

226  • 

'  2/ 

45* 

271 

1937 

51 

2 

114 

167 

227 

2/ 

80 

307 

1938 

53 

2 

152 

207 

200 

V 

57 

257 

1939 

52 

2 

192 

246 

219 

il 

2/ 

45 

264 

1940 

56 

2 

163 

221 

168 

y 

V 

V 

6 

174 

1941 

56 

6 

111 

173 

257 

2/ 

12 

269 

1942 

34 

4 

66 

104 

211 

i 

T 

1 

214 

1943 

29 

3 

38 

70 

225 

l 

7 

8 

235 

1944 

41 

.  Z 

54 

98 

189 

i 

■  y 

•2/. 

190 

1945 

37 

5 

34 

76 

127 

T 

J. 

y 

2 

130 

1946 

38 

3 

75 

116 

19 

1 

y 

1 

21 

1947 

192 

12 

i07 

311 

64 

1 

2/ 

y 

65 

1948 

50 

6  * 

82 

138 

341 

5 

3 

1 

350 

1949  3/  ■ 

29 

*  3 

104 

136 

228 

7 

4 

3 

242 

1950  Z/  4/ 

>  - 

24 

2 

110 

136 

322 

10 

3 

33 

368 

Exports 

and  shipments  to 

territories  by 

USDA 

1941 

1 

* 

372 

373 

•  t 

■ 

1942 

25 

.  7  ; 

1,133 

1,165 

• 

1943 

79 

127  ;*• 

2,075 

2,281 

r 

•  ,  •  • 

1944 

91 

68  •'  • 

1,660 

1,819 

-  ■ 

r  . 

1945 

301 

24 

839 

1,164 

1946 

645 

16 

405 

1,066 

1947  s 

4 

25 

29 

\ 

1948  t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1949  * 

0 

0 

6 

6 

. 

1950  : 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^  w  -*■  -  - -  9  - O  — - - - -  ^  - - - -  v 

meats  and  of  mixed  products*  In  1947-50,  exports  exclude  shipments  for  military- 
civilian  feeding  in  U»  S.  occupied  areas*  Shipments  to  territories  include  ship¬ 
ments  to  all  territories  through  1948,  but  in  1949  and  1950  include  only  shipments 
to  Puerto  Kico  and  Virgin  Islands. 

2/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 

3/  Exports  and  shipments  for  1949  and  1950  not  strictly  comparable  with  earlier 
years  (see  footnote  l). 

4/  Preliminary. 

Data  for  1910-29  are  in  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  February  1949,  page  38. 
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Table  A-28«-  Feed  balance  sheet 9  units  of  livestock  production,  and 'animal  units 

fed,  feeding  year  beginning  October,  1939-50 

t  "”"n  . t  :  s  ~  ~~  i  i 

Item  .  ...  t  Unit  :  1939  *  194(3  :  1941.  :  1942  t  1943 

*  •  u  $  •  0  • 

5  a  3  *  •  3 


Supply  v (Millions 


Production 

tons 

: 

95.8 

98*6 

105,1 

120*8 

112.1 

Stocks  beginning  of  crop  year  1/ 1 

do* 

: 

20*7 

2208 

23*1 

18.5 

17.8 

Wheat  and  rye  fed  •«.*««.. ..*.oe3 

do© 

• 

• 

4*3 

206 

5*9 

12.9 

14.3 

Other  grains  fed  2/  •»•«»*.. 0.ool 

do  a 

t 

o2 

o2 

.i 

2.3 

2.1 

Byproduct  feeds  for  feed 

do* 

t 

14.9 

16  «  3 

16  ©6 

18.0 

18.2 

T  ot  al  sup  ply  ««  im<  mmi  (<•  • 

do* 

z 

135,9 

140*5 

150,8 

172.5 

164.5 

m 

Utilization  g 

Cone entr at es  f ed  » *  <»  « ©  c  d  >  m<  oe  t  s 

do* 

• 

: 

• 

• 

102  cl 

108,0 

118.7 

142  ©0 

138.8 

do® 

i 

llcl 

11  ©2 

13,6 

13,3 

12.8 

Total  utilization  •  c  «•  (o«Mm  : 

do© 

2 

113,2 

119©  2 

132,3 

155*3 

151.6 

• 

Total  utilization  adjusted  to  5 
crop  year  basis  *. » .* . *> o« «• » t 

do* 

t 

t 

• 

• 

TU.i 

V 

117*4 

13203 

156.3 

152.9 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  M»f«t 

do  © 

s  22  ®8 

23,1 

18©5 

J7l6,2 

11,6 

| 

*  • 

Number  of  grain- consuming  animal  s  * 

units  f ed  •  *..««**. »««.*. **.*#*. .Million « 

156.0 

156.0 

167*3 

192.4 

193,2 

Units  of  livestock  production  ....s 

do© 

t 

153.4 

155,3 

170  o0 

193.5  ' 

191.3 

? 


*4 

• 

i 

: 

• 

:  : 
:  1944: 

• 

• 

1945: 

• 

• 

1946: 

*  5 

1947s  1948s 

• 

• 

1949  s 

1950 

• 

• 

* 

!  : 

• 

• 

• 

• 

«  • 

• 

0 

y  \ 

«  i 

jMillion: 

tons 

»ll6 .7 

114,4 

124,3 

95.4  138.2 

125.9 

125. 

Stocks  beginning  of 

crop  year 

y* 

do. 

:  11.6 

14.9 

10.9 

13.9  7.9 

30.8 

31, 

Wheat  and  rye  fed  • * 

do. 

:  8.9 

709 

4.2 

6.0  3.7 

4.7 

5.' 

Other  grains  fed  2/ 

..***.*09 

c  «  .  2 

do. 

:  2.0 

.2 

a 

©  1  06 

•  7 

lo 

Byproduct  feeds  for 

f  ee  d  *  *  *  o 

*  «  ♦  t 

do. 

t  18.9 

17*7 

19«  4 

19,0  20.1 

20.6 

20. 

Total  supply  * .* , . 

do  o 

:  156.1 

155,1 

iso- 

134,4  170,5 

182*7 

1827 

Utilization 

t 

t 

: 

• 

* 

Concentrates  fed 

do. 

*129.0 

133.3 

123.9 

112.2  123.5 

133,1 

138.. 

Other  uses 

•  •«««•«. «•«©* 

do. 

t  15.2 

13  ©  3 

19.3 

13.6  17.7 

17,2 

20.1 

Total  utilization 

do. 

S144.2 

146  n  6 

143.2 

125.8  141,2 

150.3 

158.1 

Total  utilization 

adjusted 

• 

♦ 

to  : 

i 

• 

• 

* 

crop  year  basis 

do0 

*143.2 

144,2 

145,0 

126,5  139,7 

151,5 

158.' 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  «,•««{  do.  :  14*9  10.9  13.9  7*9  30*8  31.2  24.( 


2  $ 

Number  of  grain- consuming  animal  :  : 

units  fed  . . sMillion*173,7  167,8  161,4  155.7  162.7  168.9  17S.< 

Ifeits  of  livestock  production  ....4  do,  *176,4  174.8  169.6  165.0  171.4  176.5  182.! 


U*  S*  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25 p  D«  C<% 
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There  may  be  a  small  increase  in  the  number 
of  sows  to  farrow  fall  pigs  even  though  the  hog- 
corn  price  ratio  is  expected  to  be  lower  this 
spring  than  last.  If  slaughter  weights  next  year 
are  as  heavy  as  this  year,  the  supply  of  pork  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1952  would  be  slightly 
larger  than  in  1951* 

Farmers  indicated  their  intention  on  March  1 
to  increase  the  1951  corn  acreage  only  1,6  per¬ 
cent  over  1950  and  to  plant  smaller  acreages  of 


the  other  feed  grains.  However,  intention s  reports 
for  the  Corn  Belt  indicate  an  increase  of  6  per¬ 
cent.  If  intentions,  with  respect  to  feed  grain 
acreages,  are  carried  out  and  yields  by  States  are 
equal  to  the  1  945-49  average,  total  production 
would  be  about  118  million  tons,  6  percent  below 
the  1950  production.  The  prospective  carry-over 
of  feed  grain s  is  also  smaller.  These  two  fac¬ 
tors  point  to  a  fairly  tight  feed  situation  for  the 
feeding  year  beginning  October  1951- 
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•  SUMMARY 

The  March  report  of  prospective  plantings  indicate  that,  with  good 
yields,  supplies  of  feed  grains  will  be  adequate  to  support  large  livestock 
production  this  year.  However,  increasing  feed  requirements  may  result  in 
a  tight  feed  situation  in  1952*  ; In  view  of  this  iprospect,  the  Department 
--  in  addition  to  setting  1951  feed  grain  production  grades  at  a  high  level 
is  urging  farmers  to  conserve  feed, 

.  *  '  i  « 

The  prospects  are  that  moderately  more  meat  will  be  produced  this 
year  than  in  1950*  More  meat  animals  were  on  farms  last  January  1  than  a 
year  earlier,  particularly  of  breeding  stock#  Large  calf*  pig*  and  lamb 
crops  seem  assured,  barring  unfavorable  weather. 

The  moderate  increase  in  beef  production  in  1951  will  be  concentrated 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year#  Supplies  of  both  fed  and  grass  cattle  at 
that  time  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier o  Prospects  for 
lamb  and  mutton  in  1951  are  closely  associated  with  the  proportion  of  sheep 
and  lambs  that  will  be  withheld  from  slaughter  for  breeding  stock*  The 
indications  now  are  that  this  proportion  will  be  relatively  large* 

The  1951  fall  pig  crop  may  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1950*  based  on 
the  expectation  of  a  favorable  hog-corn  ratio  in  the  next  few  months  and 
the  prospective  increase  in  corn* acreage  in  the  Corn  Belt*  The  gain  for 
1951  will  likely  be  smaller  than  last  year  but  should  result  in  a. larger 
, supply  of  pork  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1952  than  this  year*  ' 

#  •  V  ■ 

,  •  ■  • 

The  early  spring  lamb  crop  was  about  2  percent  larger  this  year  than 
last#  The  increase  largely  reflects  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  ewes 
lambing- before  March  and  the  larger  number  of  breeding  ewes  in  the  south-® 
eastern .  sheep  producing  States  and  in  Texas*  In  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
end  in  Arisona  favorable  weather  has  result  ed  in  a  relatively  high  number 
of  lambs  saved  per  100  ewes* 

Meat  production  increased  in  March  from  the  unseasonally  low  pro¬ 
duction  in  February*  and  for  the  month  as  a  whole*  probably  wi  11  be  close 
to  production  a  year  earlier*  Considerably  more  pork*  but  less  beef*  veal 
and  lamb  and  mutton  were  pro  duo  ed  this  Mar  ch  than  in  March  last  year® 

,  '  r  i  r 

:  "  February  : 

i  Statistical  Appendix  : 

r  are  shown  on  pages  18  and  21  : 

j  of  this  issu80  : 
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Marketings  of  -fall-crop  -hogs  increased  seasonally  ..during  March  and 
will  provide  the  bulk  of  slaughter  supplies  in  the  next  few  months.  The 
supply  of  barrows-  and  gilts^  for  slaughter,  this  .fall  and.  winter  will  be 
determined  largely  by  this  year’s  spring  pig  crop,  for  which  a  6  percent 
increase  is  indicated*  ;  •  .  ......... 

Effective  March  19,  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  set  up  dollars- 
and»cents  ceilings  for  cattle  hides,  kips  and  calfskins  to  be  sold  or  deliver¬ 
ed  after  March  31,  1951.  The  general  level  of  hide .prices -established  is*  in 
the  main,  based  on  the  average  price  at  which-  such  items  sold  during  November 
1950.  Provision  is  made  for  variations  in  ceiling  prices  in  line  with  normal 
price  differences  due  to  average  weight,  location,  degree  of  cure  or  other 
factors.  •  ‘ 

*  ’  ’  .*  .  ■ ;  «  i  .  .  *• 

Central  market  prices  of  all  classes  of  meat  animals  except  hogs  ad¬ 
vanced  in  March  following  a  short  period  of  declining  prices  late  in 
February.  Hog  prices  were  relatively  stab le^.-in  March,  $18 00-1.50  per  100 
pounds  below  mid-February  levels  and  well  below  the  record  prices,  of  1948. 
Except  for  the  late  February  declines,  prices  of  cattle,  sheep., and  lambs 
have  been  increasing  since  early  last  fall  and  at  the  end  of  March  were  at 
record  or  near-record  highs*  Prices  fbr  -the  lower  grades;  of  cattle  and  for 
lambs  have  increased  relatively  more  than  for1  the  better  grades  of  steers 
•  or: -sheep*  •  ;;  .  -  .  ...  ,  ' 

.  '  Total  wool  production  in  1950,  shorn  and  pulled,  was  about  the  same 
as  in  1949*  The  annual  average  price  received  by  growers  for  shorn  wool  was 
5703  cents  per  pound,  7*>9  cents  above  a  year  earlier*  Wool  prices  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  continue  at  a  high  level  during  the  current  season^ 

.  ..  *•  ‘  •  •'  •  ‘  ..  *•••■'•;»;*«  ■  ;  v 

Mohair  production  in  1950  was  slightly  smaller  than. the  1949  clip* 

The f smaller  number-of.  goats  and  kids  clipped  more  than  offset  an  increase 
in  the  yield  per  animal.  'The  average  price  of  mohair  rose  sharply  in  1950, 
averaging  75.9  cents  for  the  year. 

United  States  net  imports  of  meat  in  1950  were  larger  thap-in  1949, 
largely ;due  to  increased  imports  of  beef  and  veal*  Increased  imports  from 
Canada  ,,  (mostly  fresh  and  frozen)  and  from:  Argentina  (canned)  accounted  for 
most  of  the  gain*  Exports  of  meat  were  very  close  to  1949  levels  with  in¬ 
creases  in  pork  exports  Just  about  offsetting  decreases  in  other- meats* 

United  States  foreign  trade  in  meat  is  currently  subject  to  fewer 
trade  restrictions  than  during  most  of  1950*  The  Canadian  Government  has 
ended-  a  three-year  restriction  on  impprts  and  exports  -of  pork  and  pork  prod¬ 
ucts  to  and  from  the  United  States, • and  canned  -meats  from  Mexico  are  now 
permitted  entry  here  for  domestic  consumption*  The  prospects  of  larger 
total  imports  of  meat  during  1951,  however,  depend  largely  on  receipts  of 
canned  beef  from  South  America,  which  last  year  reached  record  proportions. 

9  *  .  . 

•  •  0  i 

Imports  of. cattle  from  Canada  in  1950,  pur  present  main  source  of 
live  animal  imports,  were  6  percent  above  a  year  earlier*  Prospects  are  for 
live  animal  imports  to  be  somewhat  smaller  for  1951.  Importation  of  meat 
animals  from  Mexico  is  still  prohibited.  United  States  exports  of  live 
animals  are  small  and  consist  largely  of  animals  for  breeding* 
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REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 


Planting  Intentions  For 
Corn  Sligntly  Aoove 


Lest 


iS^.J 


ar #  s  Ac 


The  report  of  farmers*  intentions  as  of  Kerch  1  indicated  a  planted 
acreage  of  83.7  million  acres  this  veer  compared  with  34.4  acres  actually 
planted  l&Sv  /ear.  The  Corn  lelt  (Horth  Central)  States  planned  to  increase 
their  corn  acreage  oy  3.2  million  acres  or  3.9  percent.  Increased  plantings 
were  planned  in  every  State  of  this  region  except  Forth  Dakota.  Declines  in 
acres  plant ea  go  corn  are  expected  in  other  carts  of  the  country,  where  some 
of  the  acreage  planted  last  year  will  be  diverted  to  rheat  and  other  crops 
vhich  were  under  acreage  allotment  in  1950* 

Com  Production  At  , 

Average  Tie Ids  Would 
Be  3*QoO  Million  ’  ushels 

n»i,yia>i. - u.  g  ■  1 1  —  i 


T  f*  -i~V>  a 

•>.  X.  w  .  i. 


viold  per  acre  by  States  on  this  indicated  acreage  should  be 
the  seme  as  the  19  b-49  average,  3,050  million  bushels  would  be  Produced. 
However,  -vith  1950  State  yields  per  planted  acre  a  total  of  3,223  million 
bushels  would  be  produced,  or  3  percent  more  then  in  1950* 

The  anticipated  increase  in  livestock  numbers  this  year  will  further 
increase  the  demend  for  feed  grains  in  the  1951-52  season.  Utilization  of 
feed  during  19oQ.5i  is  expected  to  reduce  the  carry-over  of  corn  for  grain 
next  October  to  around  560-500  million  bushels,  which  would  mean  a  smaller 
corn  supply  for  feeding  next  year  unless  19:1  corn  yields  are  above  last 
year,  or  the  numoer  of  acres  in  corn  is  larger  then  now  indicated.  Th© 
avail©,  oil  it'r  of  feed,  therefore,  could  bef  a  limiting  factor  in  livestock 
production  fob  the  feeding  year  beginning  next  October. 

Farmers  may  deoart  somewhat  from  their  stated  intention s  both  for 
crop  plantings  and  livestock  production.  The  si*e  of  the  1951  pig,  calf  and 
lamb  crops  '.'ill  depend  on  a  number  of  factors,  end  com  yields  are  even  less 
predictable.  It  seems,  though,  that  the  hog  producer  may  be  justified  in  ex* 
pec  sing  corn  ^rices  to  t e  close  to  the  legal  minimum  ceiling  {parity,  as  ad¬ 
justed  for  gr?re,  season  and  location)  most  of  the  year  even  with  good  corn 
yields.  If  Tields  are  poor  or  if  utilization  is  greater  than  anticipated, 
corn  prices  'touig  exert  considerable  upward  pressure  on  the  minimum  ceiling 
price. 


Fewer  Acres  of  Feeds  Other 


Than  Corn 


.icabed 


Intentions 


Smaller  acreages  are  currently  indicated  for  feed  grains  other  than 
corn  —  oats,  *erley  and  grain  sorghums.  The  decline  in  oats  acreage  is 
rather  general  but  more  then  two- thirds  of  zhe  drop  of  nearly  2.5  million 
acres  is  in  Ghe  Koruh  Central  region.  The  acreage  for  barley  is  about 
1*3  million  acres  less  than  in  1950  and  for  grain  sorghums  4<>0  million  acres 
^elcw  last  ,r6fr.  Hay  acreage  is  indicated  at  virtually  the  same  as  in  1950 
snd  should  provide  adequate  supplies  even  with  the  expected  increase  in  forage 
consuming  animals. 
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Ho  Acreage  Allotments 
On  Corn  1?  1951 

In  tho  long  runf  livestock  production  is  closely  associated  with 
feed  production*  and  hog  production  is  definitely  related  to  corn  pro¬ 
duction.  last  year*  reductions  in  the  corn  acreage  plus  slightly  lower 
yields  resulted  in  a  corn  crop  of  about  2*131  million  bushels*  Total  feed 
supplies  for  l-3b0-ol  (the  1950  crop  plus  carry-over  less  net  exports)  were 
sufficiently  large  to  encourage  some  increase  in  hog  production  and  in 
cattle  feeding*  ♦but  because  of  the  increased  quantity  of  grain  being  fed 
this  vear  the  carry-over  of  corn  next  fall  is  expected  to  be  considerably 
reduced.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  large  demand  for  livestock  feed  next 
year  and  uhe  desire  to  have  a  larger  reserve  supply  of  feed*  corn  will  not 
be  subiect  to  acreage  controls  this  vear.  Last  year  producers  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  area  were  not  eligible  for  price  supports  on  corn  if  they  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  acreage  allotments. 


1951  Fall  Pig 


;rop 


To 


‘e  La  r 


Likely 


ger 


Than  in  1950 


The  fall  pig  crop  has  increased . each  year  since  the  recent  low  point 
of  1946.  •  The  1950  fall  crop  of  40*657*000  pigs  was  9  percent  larger  than 
the  1949  fall  crop  and  35  percent  above  1946.  Present  prospects  are  that 
the  fall  crop  may  again  increase  in  1951  but  that  the  gain  will  be  consider-* 
ably  smaller  than  the  average  gain  during  this  four- year  period.  l/ 


This  prediction  for  a  larger  fall  pig  crop  is  based  on  an  estimate 
of  the  hog-corn  price  relationship  from  March  through  July*  the  breeding 
season  for  the  fall  nig  crop.  In  every  year  since  1924  a  March-July  hog- 
corn  ratio  above  12.0  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  number  of  sows  farrow¬ 
ing  the  following  fall.  (See  cover  chart  and  table  1.)  The  converse  is 
not  as  positive  <a  relationship  —  a  hog-corn  ratio  below  12.0  has  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  sows  f arrowing  only  two- thirds  of  the  time.  Most  3f  these 
exceptions  occurred  during  the  early  1930ts.  The  United  States  ratio  on 
March  15  was  15.2.  The  farm  price  of  com  at  Jl«60  was  92  percent  of 
effective  parity.  In  view  of  the  strong  demand  for  feed  and  the  fact  that 
the  legal  minimum  ceiling  price  for  corn  is  che  parity  price  a  furtiier 
seasonal  advance  in  corn  prices  may  occur  during  the  next  few  months. 

With  meat  prices  under  control*  hog  prices  probably  will  not  change  much 
from  present  levels.  Hence*  the  hog-corn  ratio  during  March-July  will 
probably  average  a  little  below  the  March  15  level*  but  may  stili  be  suf- 

***  1  ^  - -VO  ra!rle  to  encourage  a  moderate  increase  in  sows  bred  to  farrow 

fall  pigs. 


T/  Farmers f  intone  ions  concerning  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  fell 
wilj.  be  reported  June  21.  The  first  estimate  of  the  fall  pig  prop  ’-rill  not 
be  released  until  December  20. 
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Table  1*«  Arra y  of  hog-corn  price  ratios  during 
corresponding  changes  in  number  of  sows 

fall  pigs,  1924-51 


March- July. 

V  # 

farrowing 


and 


Yog-corn  ratio. 

3 

Increase 

or 

decrease 

?•  •  r>  y* 

.V 

ch-Julw 

1/ 

2  Humber  of 

from  previous  vear 

Year 

:  sows  ■ 

in  sows 

farrowing 

Jnited 

:  'forth 

:  Central 

:  farrov/ing 

5 in  the  fall 

?Tumber 

• 

♦ 

: 

Percent 

O  6.  \j  v  S 

:  States 

S  2 

♦ 

• 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

Per c  ent 

1926 

13.0 

20.3 

4,330 

391 

9.9 

1942 

16*4 

17.6 

6,540 

1,305 

23.6 

1949 

15.4 

15*9 

5,713 

555 

10.8 

1933 

15c  5 

17.3 

4,517 

672 

17,5 

1936 

14.9 

16.5 

•z  QC7 

<.< ,  <-?  o  i 

100 

2.6 

1947 

1  rf  r>. 

lc*c 

14.2 

4,907 

194 

4.1 

1939 

13.5 

15*5 

tz  n i  r; ;  o 

p  Kj  .uj 

835 

13.5 

194? 

2/ 

mmj 

13*6 

14.6 

7,565 

725 

10.6 

1930 

13.5 

13.9 

6,117 

404 

7.1 

IS  41 

% 

13*  3 

14.1 

5,535 

772 

16.2 

1945 

^  Z 

O  4 

TOO 

lW| 

14.0 

5,426  .•  . 

544 

11.1 

1951 

i  *:>  o 

Jm 

— 

1S27 

-It.*. 

13*5 

4,609 

279 

o.4 

1930 

Tl  ■  o 
.  X  J.  *  .j 

13.2. 

4,073 

-131 

-4.  5 

1929 

11.5 

12*7 

4,264 

—  Xv  v 

—  3.7 

1931 

-  11.4 

13.0 

4,797 

724 

17.8 

1932 

S 

11.2 

12. S 

•».  70 

■-  »  ~  ‘  - 

332 

3.0 

1944 

li.l 

12.3 

4,Cc2 

-2,633 

—  s>  .  O 

1933 

10.3 

12.9 

5,207 

23 

0.5 

1925 

10.3 

11.8 

*  Q'ZQ 

p  &  u  & 

-405 

-9.3 

1946 

10.3 

11*4 

4,713 

-713 

-13.1 

1943 

10*4. 

*  10.4 

5,153 

251 

5.1 

1955 

10.1- 

10.3 

■-  3,857 

921 

31.4 

1923 

— *  ^ 

O*  b 

9.4 

4,429 

-130 

-3.9 

1940 

s 

Cfl  o 

9.2 

4,763 

-5-39. 

-11.0 

1937 

9 

• 

8.6 

8.6 

3,845 

-112 

-2.0 

1924 

: 

8.0 

3.9 

4,344 

-1,448 

-25*0 

1934 

6.9 

3.0 

2,936 

-2,271 

•  -43.6 

l/  larch- July  is  regarded  as  the  breeding  season  for  the  fall  pig  crop# 

2j  Preliminary* 

zj  Calculated  from  price  received  by  farmers-  for  hogs  in  February  1951 
and  oar it y  or ice  for  corn  in  February#  Actual  prices  received  will  deoend 
on  market  trend  and  ma-^he  by  controls ,  but  will  rrobablw  be  near  12,3  or 
12.9C 
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More  Early  Spring 
Lambs  This  leer 


The  eerl^“  lamb  crop  in  the  principal  early  lamb  Producing  States  is 
estimated,  to.be  shout  2  percent  larger  than  lest  ^ear#  This  increase  is 
the  second  in  a  row  following  a  decline  of  eight  years*  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  end  in  California  and  Arizona  weather  and  feed  conditions  have 
been  very  favor*  le  for  early  lambing*  In  Texas  and  in  the  southeastern 
States  the  increase  in  early  lambs  reflects  the  increase  in  number  of  breed- 
:.ng  ewes*  The  number  of  lambs  raised  per  100  ewes  is  less  than  last  *ear  in 
the  southeast  oecause  of  the  cold*  unfavorable  weather  in  January  and 
February* 

The  total  increase  in  breeding  ewes  on  farms  January  1  (1  l/Z  percent 
more,  chan  last  year)  is  largely  accounted  for  by  increases  in  those  States 
producing  early  1  ernes*  however *  only  part  of  the  ewes  in  these  States  lamb 
before  March  1*  The  total  lamb  crop  for  1951  (early  and  late  combined)  is 
expected  to  b©  but  slightly  larger  chan  last  year* 

As  of  i'iarch  1  early  lambs  were  generally  making  good  progress  in  the 
Western  S bases  *uc  the  cold*  severe  weather  had  slowed  their  development  in 
^he  Southeastern  Stapes*  Drou*ch  conditions  still  existed  in  some  sheep  pro¬ 
ducing  areas  of  Texas  out  most  sheep  and  lambs  came  through  the  winter  in 
good  condition*  Early  March  storms  brought  considerable  snow*  'ind  and  low 
temperatures  to  Fontana*  the  Dakotas*  Idaho*  northern  Utah,  and  Nevada*  but 
did  not  result  in  unusual  losses* 


Marketings  of  early  lambs  before  JulTr  1  will  probably  be  larger  than 
last  year,  particularly  for  California*  Larger  marketings  of  the  early  crop 
are  expected  despite  the  fact  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  early  eve 
lambs  may  ;e  sold  for  slaughter  in  view  of  the  strong  demand  for  breeding 
stock©  ~ 

Feat  .Production  Up  Seasonally  In 
March j  February  URseasonally- Low 

Meat  production  declined  sharply  in  February.  Slaughter  of  all  species 
of  meat  animals  was  markedly  reduced  from  the  high  January  level*  Meat  pro¬ 
duction  increased  in  Lurch  as  marketings  of  hogs  again  rose  to  levels  above  a 
year  earlier* 


pounds 


Federally  inspected  production  of  meat  in  February*  at  1,134  million 
was  31  p ere ©no  below  January  and  2  percent  below  February  1950*  This 


is  uhe  firsu  time  m  six  months  that  Federally  inspected  production  was  less 

than  for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  earlier*  Although  February  output 

of  beef,  veal  and  lamb  and  mutton  was  below  levels  of  a  year  earlier*  the 

decline  in  total  meat  production  was  mainly  due  to  unseasonably  small  hog 

slaughter*  Early  in  Larch  meat  production  was  still  below  last  yearfs  level 

out  increased  during  the  month  and  probably  totaled  close  to  the  March  1950 
output* 


T  ?.  '  q 
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March  Hog  Slaughter 
Above  Last  leer 


Hog  si.  lighter  increased  from  Februa^'  levels  during  Mar oh  and  for  most 
of  the  month  vt,  s  above  slaughter  a  year  ago*  Estimates  of  Federally  inspect-* 
ed  slaughter  by  weeks  placed  slaughter  during  treh  through  the  week  ending 
March  24  about  4  percent  above  the  same  period  in  1950#  Slaughter  during 
the  last  Quarter  of  19c0  averaged  above  a  year  earlier  by  about  this  same 
margin#  Apparently,  producers  marketed  hogs  in  c  larger  than  usual  volume 
in  January  at  the  expense  of  slaughter  supplies  in  February  0 

1950  Fall  Pig  Crog  Will 

Govern  Ar  r i lZjur^^iaufihter 

— —  'ran  »*■’»  om»i  m-  «  i—  mn*»n»  ,«iT»  'i,  »i'^w» 

The  number  of  pigs  under  six  months  of  age  on  farms  January  1  was 
estimated  at  about  3-8  million  head  or  11  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier* 
This  estimate  is  in  line  with  the  9  percent  larger  1950  fall  pig  crop  and 
should  mean  a  material  increase  in  slaughter  supplies  of  harrows  and  gilts 
during  the  next  several  months*  Marketing  of  these  new  crop  hogs  accounted 
for  some  of  the  increased  supplies  in  March  over  February  and  should  reach 
a  peak  in  Hay*  Slaughter  supplies  this  summer  will  include  a  larger  number 
of  sows  than  1°  st  v*e?.r  due  to  the  increased  number  of  sows  farrow! ns*  serins 

%  w  ~  W 

nigs*  Farmers  on  December  1  intended  to  keep  4  percent,  more  sows  for  farrow-, 
ing  this  soring  than  in  1950# 

Supplies  of  slaughter  hogs  this  fall  and  winter  will  come  largely  from 
the  1951  string  pig  crop  which  is  expected  to  be  about  6  percent  larger  than 
in  1950*  (See  table  2*) 

Table  2#-  Pig  crops,  hog  slaughter,  and  pork  production  and  consumption, 
for  corresponding  pig-crop  and  ho g- market  ing  periods,  1946-51 


Mi9«n> 


Piz  crop 

«ti.. 


II  I«^. <»!«»—«■  Hmm  «r'i  mwmfM,  iwyi  i'  i  hit  m  ilu— — » 

j^otanercial  slaughter  ana  oor^c  or.ochac t i on : C i vi  1  ian  pork 
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Tea rt  Spring  *  Fall  * 

2/  _  Total 


Feriod 


y 


nogs 


a 


t 

l 


8  October 
s  S  ept  emb  er  s  s  1  au  sdi- 
»  3/ 


umoer  gPcric  production  4/  :  consumption 

s  :  : 

:  Total 


Per 

head 


& 


Total* 


Per 


.person 


? 

Ww5T”  ■“  17>oo~™T7?oWT 

: 

w;w’~ 

iiiljiion  Lilxlon 

: 

head 

head  head  s 

* 

head 

Founds 

pounds 

pounds 

Pounds 

: 

1946* 

52,292 

p 

• 

30,343  12,940* 

1946—47 

m 

-# 

* 

61,265 

142,3 

3,751 

10,155 

71*2 

1947* 

52,802 

31,345'  54,147* 

1947.43 

V 

# 

60,513 

141*9 

8,5S6 

10,018 

69*0 

1948 : 

51,266 

33,921  55,187* 

1948-49 

t 

61,948 

159c  2 

8,626 

9,9S0 

67*4 

1949; 

1950* 

5Se426 

59,997 

37,175  95,601* 

40,657  100  C.S  54* 

1949-50 

* 

* 

• 

67,693 

134,9 

9,135 

10,442 

69*4 

1951  it 
YT*T?“ 

>/S5*500 

5 

8 

f  — -  — . -  --o - *o  year®  2/  In  six  months  beginning 

une0  3/  Approximate  marketing  period  corresponding  to  December- Ik>vember  pig  crop 
ysaro  ivlarkotings  for  Octooer  1 945—  September  1943  included  an  unusual  lv  large  number 
of  hogs  from  the  1949  spring  crop*  4/  Excludes  lard*  5/  Beta  for  March  to 
eptember  1950  are  forecast*  Estimates  rounded*  6/  Average  number  of  tigs  oer 

^  er  allowance  for  trend  used  to  compute  indicated  number  of  soring  piys* 

Number  rounded  to  nearest  500,000  head*  * 
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iterch  Beef  Production 
Below-  March  1^0 


Cattle  slaughter  during  March  was  above  February  but  below  the  levels 
of  a  year  earlier.  Cattle  slaughter  and  output  of  beef  during  the  April -June 
quarter  this  year  will  probably  average  close  to  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  I95O,  but  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  should  show  a  moderate  increase 
over  a  year  earlier. 

•  The  expected  increase  in  beef  for  1951  is  associated  with  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1.  A  point  has  been 
reached  in  cattle  numbers  where  marketings  for  slaughter  can  be  expanded 
somewhat  while  at  the  same  time  permitting  a  further  gain  in  the  cattle  popu¬ 
lation  during  19?i*  The  forecast  for  slaughter  close  to  last  year*s  level 
for  the  next  few  months  is  based  on  the  fact  that,  despite  a  larger  number 
of  cattle  on  feed  January  1  (5  percent  above  a  year  ago),  a  larger  proportion 
of  these  were  light  weights  and  presumably  will  not  be  ready  for  market 
until  later  in  the  year.  Too,  the  pasture  season  is  at  hand  and  farmers 
will  probably  postpone  marketings  *  of  as  many  cattle  as  possible  to  utilize 
these  forage  supplies.' 

March  Calf  Slaughter 
Belov  a  Year  Earlier 

*  ■ 

Calf  slaughter  and  veal  production  in  March,  although  larger  than 
February,  was  below  a  year  ago.  The  number  of  calves  slaughtered  under 
Federal  inspection  in  each  month  has  been  below  the  corresponding  month  a 
year  earlier  since  May  19^9 •  During  the  next  few  months  calf  slaughter 
may  be  a  little  below  that  of  a  year  earlier  but,  as  with  cattle,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  last  yearfs  slaughter  during  the  last  half  of  1951  and 
for  the  year  may  total- about  the  same  as  1950. 

*,*  *  ’*•*••  •  -  » 

..Sleep  and  Iamb  Slaughter 

7*  To  .Continue  Snail 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  so  far  in  1951  has  been  below  that  of 
last  year  and  will  continue  so  throughput  most  of  the  year.  Since  slaughter 
'Supplies  during  January  through  April  are  chiefly  from  feed  lots,  total 
slaughter  for  these  months  is- expected  to  be  below  last  year  because  of  the 
smaller  number  of  iambs  on  feed.  (January  1  numbers  were  6  percent  below 
a  year  earlier.)  The  1951  early  lamb  crojj  is  currently  estimated  to  be 
about  2  percent  larger  than  last  year.  This  larger  early  lamb  crop, most 
of  which  are  marketed  by  July  1,  would  normally  be  followed  by  larger  market¬ 
ings.  However,  with  the  strong  demand  for  eve;  iambs  for  adding  to  breeding 
flocks,  the  proportion  marketed  for  slaughter  may  be  smaller  than  usual. 

It  is  also  likely  that,  fewer  mature  ewes  will  be  culled  out  and  sent  to 
market.  The  year 1  s  supply  of  Iambs  will  depend  upon  the  total  lamp  crop, 
early*  and1  late,  which  will  probably  be  only  slightly  above  that  of  195^. 
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Production  in  First  Quarter 
o£  1951  Above  last^Year  "" 

Meat  production  for  the  first  quarter  of  1951  will  probably  total 
slightly  larger  than  the  first  quarter  of  1950  despite  the  relatiWly  low 
slaughter  in  February©  Heavy  January  slaughter  of  hogs  accounted  for  much 
of  the  increase©  For  1951  as  a  whole  production  is  expected  to  total  mod* 
erately  larger  than  a  year  earlier*  The  major  increase  will  be  in  pork,  but 
beef  supplies  should  oe  somewhat  larger*  There  will  probably  be  about  as 
much  veal  as  last  year  but  less  lamb  and  mutton*  *  • 

Dollars  and  Cents  Ceilings 
Set  For  Hides  arff ~$~kins 

Effective  March  19t  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilisation  set  up  dollars 
and  cents  ceilings  for  cattle  hides*  kips  and  calfskins  to  be  sold  or  deliver¬ 
ed  on  or  after  March  51*  1951*  The  general  level  of  hide  prices  established 
in  the  regulation  (revision  1  of  CHl-2)  is*  in  the  main*  based  on  the  average 
price  at  which  such  items  sold  during  November  1950* 

$  t  *  ... 

*  •  .  The  purpose  of  the  regulation  is  to  provide  a  workable  scale  of  prices 

for  hides  and  skins  sold  according  to  commercial  specifications  and  standards 
that  will  facilitate  trade  and  production*'  In  order  to  meet  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  and  trade  practices*  the  regulation  provides  for  specific  adjustments 
to  be  made  in  Prices  for  differences  in  average  weight  of  hides*  location* 
degree  of  cure  or  size  of  lots  sold*  and  also  sets  up  special  methods  for 
pricing  cue  parts  of  hides  and  skins  and  for  green  skins*  Specific  orokerage 
fees  are  also  established  by  the*  regulation* 

Hide  De liveries  Allocated 

<  , 

National  Production  Authority  Order  E*35*  as  amended*  issued  February  28 
set  up  a  plan  for  allocating  sales  and  deliveries  of  hides  and  skins*  Deliver¬ 
ies  of  February  production  had  previously  been  deferred  pending  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  distribution  program*  The  purpose  of  the  order  is  to  provide 
equitable  distribution  of  cattle  hides*  calfskins  and  kips*  and  covers  all 
transfers  vrith  the  exception  of  small  lots  not  going  to  contractors  or  tanners* 
The  basis  of  the  allocation  order  is  the  individual  tanner* s  wettings  for  the 
year  1950*  The  order  will  attempt  to  regulate  the  flow  of  hides  so  that  each 

tanner  will  get  the  same  proportion  of  the  1951  hide  production  that  he  got 
in  1950* 

Prices  of  Meat  Animals  Advance 


in  March  Fbllomjag  Late 

immm  1  "m*  •«,.****  ^ir  if  i  in  1 1— — 

Decline 


~  arket  prices  of  all  meat  animals  continued  their  upward  trend  for 
about  two  'reej:s  following  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  order  on  January  26 
placing  controls  on  meat  prices*  Later  in  February  prices  receded  from  their 
mid- month  peak  but  turned  upward  again  in  March  for  all  meat  animals  except 
hogs*  At  the  end  of  Inarch  prices  of  cattle*  sheep  and  lambs  were  above  levels 
of  a  month  earlier*  Hog  prices  were  relatively  stable  in  March©  The  average 
price  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  7  markets  for  the  week  ending  March  24  was  £21*48 
per  100  pounas*  (1*46  below  the  week  ending  February  17*  whereas  the  farm  price 
of  hogs  on  inarch  15  v^as  ('0*80  below  February  15* 
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Woo  led  L amtb  Pr  ices 


Record  High 


Slaughter  lamb  prices  have  increased  sharply  in  the  past  few  weeks9 
with  prices  of  *■  <00 led  lambs  relatively  stronger  than  shorn  lambs  because 
of  their  increased  pelt  value.  Good  and  Choice  wooled  slaughter  lambs  at 
Chicago  for  the  weak  of  larch-  24  averaged  $41*68  per' hundred  pounds,  $2.93 
above  the  average  price  for  the  week  ending  February  17,  and  an  all-time 
high.  The  comparable  grades  of  shorn  lanes  were  $1.95  oents  above  a  month 
earlier.  The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  has  announced  that  the  ceiling 
price  of  soring  lamb  carcasses  end  meat  is  to  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  ss  uhe  ceiling  for  regular  lambs*  Each  grade  of.  spring  lamb  will 
be  priced  the  sane  as  corresponding  grades  of  regular  lambs. 


Search  15  Farm  Prices  Avove  - 

Adjusted  Minimum  Ceilings 

March  15  farm  prices  of  all  species  of  meat  animals  were  at  or 
above  the  adjusted  minimum  ceiling  as  defined  by  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  On  that  date,  the  U*  S,  average  farm  prices  in  dollars  per 
hundred  pounds  were:  hogs,  21.20;  beef  caotle,  29.70;  veal  calves,  33.50; 
sheep,  19.00;  and  lambs,  35,00*  As  of  I  Arch  50,  price  ceilings  had  not 
been  imposed  on  live  animals* 

1950  Wool  Production  •  Up  ■  -  'x' 


•— -r  •w.vrj.  *>  ’*+•**'■**  wm-  -  * 


*  . 

Total  wool  production  in  the  United  States  in  1950,  shorn  and 
pulled,  amounted  bo  255  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  the  first  time 
since  1942  wool  production  has  not  been  less  than  the  preceding  year*, 
‘-'ore  shorn  .wool  was  produced  in  1950  than  in  1349  but  the  production  of 
pulled  wool  was  considerably  smaller*  Production  of  shorn  and  pulled 
wool  in  1951  pro :ao!*-r  ■■■'ill  be  about  260  million  pounds,  grease  basis, 
reflecting  the  increase  of  4  percent  in  the  number  of  sheep  on  farms 
January  1  over  a  -ear  earlier* 

Wool  Prices  and  Incomes  Richer 


The  monthly  average  price  received. by  domestic  growers  for  shorn 
wool  has  increased  continuously  since  November  1949,  paralleling  increases 
in  prices  of  "'mol  at  foreign  mar nets  and  at  boston*  The  annual  average 
price  received  b-  growers  for  shorn  wool  in  1950  was  57.3  cents  per  pound, 
grease  >.  sis,  Ghe  second  highest  on  record*  Prices  are  likely  to  remain 
high  xor  che  rest  of  the  current  season  as  the  demand- for:  wool .  is  expected 
uo  remain  strong*  The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  shorn  wool 
February  15  was  $1.09  per  pound,  an  all-time  high*  yt 

Cash  receipts  by  farmers  for  shorn  wool  in  1950  are  estimated  at 
126  million  dollars,  acout  19  million  dollars  higher  than  in  1949*  The 
increase  "as  primarily  due  to  higher  prices  as  shorn  wool  production  in 
1950  was  onl:*  moderately  above  1949*  (See  table  3.) 
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*  Production,  price  and  inocsae  from  wool.  United  States,  1942-50 

1  , 


:  Sheep  VHfei^h't  Production' 
Year  :  shorn  :  per  :  shorn 

: number  1/  :  fleece  :  wool 

n  n  1 .1  u  rai 11U  hji  -•»—  n  mmtu  n  ■'Vlioy'  — n  in  n  "  ir..i 

t thousands  Pounds  1.000  lb. 

'"H"1--  -  n  11-1  '  "  L  "  l*[  ^1*  .  -■  -T  1  -  J 1  w(V:i>»n^-Wni>|W  1» 


1942 

m 

49,23: 

1943 

# 

• 

47,892 

1944 

* 

• 

43,155 

1945 

* 

• 

33,763 

1946 

♦ 

• 

34,718 

1947 

+ 

m 

31,241 

1948 

♦ 

m 

29,060 

1949 

♦ 

• 

26,975 

1950 

• 

# 

27,1?0 

7.83 

7.91 

7.84 
7-94 
8.08 
8.09 
8.05 
8.04 
8.11 


388,297 

378, 843 
338,318 
38",  949 
280,487 
252,798 
233,924 
215,873 
220,135 


1/  Includes  sheep  shorrTat  commercial  feeding 


Price 

per 

pound 

:  Cash 

9 

*  receipts 

9 

:  Pulled 

:  wool 

:production 

Cents 

1,000  dol. 

1,000  lb. 

40.1 

155,723 

66,700 

41.7 

157,825 

65,200 

42.4 

143,513 

73,500 

41.9 

129,122 

70, 500 

42.3 

118,639 

cl, 300 

42.0 

106,052 

'  5  ,600' 

46.3 

114,072 

46,600 

49.4 

107,137 

35,600 

57.3. 

126,171 

32,400 

Table  4.-  Mohair;  Production  and  value  for  7  leading  States,  1942-50  l/ 


*  ■*  -  * 

Year  ; 

Goats  : 
clipped  ; 

2/ 

Average  : 
clip  per  : 
goat  ; 

Production 

;  Price 
:  per 

:  pound 

• 

•  *  • 

•  ✓ 

Thousands 

Pounds 

1,000  it. 

Cents 

1,000  dol. 

10,203 

11,518 

12,306 

12,192 

11,803  . 

.  9,923 

7,531 

5 -.762 

11,049 

1942  : 

1943  : 

1944  : 

1945  : 

1946  : 

1947  : 

1948  : 

1949  : 

19502/: 

4,322 

4,276 

4,109 

4,291 . 

3,943 

3,729 

3,316 

2,366 

2,775 

4.8  ■ 

4.7 

5.0 

5.1  „ 

4.9 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.2 

20,675  . 
20,156 
20,467 
.  22,038 
19,329 
18, 476 
16,591 
14,600 
14,561 

.  49.3 
57.1 
60.1 . 

/.  55.3 

-  61.1 

53.7 

45.4 

46.3 

75.9 

1/  Seven  leading  States  are  Missouri,  Itexas,  Nev  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah. 
Oregon  and  California* 


2/  In  States  where  goats  are  clipped  twice  a  year  the  number  clipped  is  the 
sum  of  goats  and  kid  clipped  in  the  spring  and  kids  clipped  in  the  fall. 

3 J  Preliminary. 
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Fever  Goats  Clipped; 

Mohair  Production  Down 

The  number  of  goats  clipped  in  195 C  in  the  7  leading  mohair  pro¬ 
ducing  States  totaled  2,775/003  head,  dovn  91/ uCO  cr  i  percent  from  19^9* 
Mohair  production,  however,  Teas  only  slightly  less  than  last  year's  clip 
as  the  average  yield  of  hair  per  goat  and.  kid  clipped  t/us  5 . 2  pounds, 

0.1  pound  above  19^9-  The  value  of  mohair  produced  in  1950  amounted  to 
11  million  dollars,  nearly  tide©  that  of  a  year  earlier.  This  increase 
in  value  is  attributable'  to  the  increase  in  mohair  prices,  which  in  1950 
averaged  75*9  cents  per  pound.  Prices  are  likely  to  remain  high  for  the 
rest  of  the  current  season  because  of  the  strong  demand  for  animal  fibers. 
More  goats  and  kids  probably  will  be  clipped  during  1951  than  last  year. 


Meat  in  Cc-ld  £  tor  age 

 -  -  


Declined  in 


jecniary 


February1 s  low  meat  production  was  reflected  in  a  c ontra seasonal 
net  wither aval  of  meat  and  meat  products  from  cold  storage  of  19  million 
pounds  during  the  month.  Beef  stocks  were  dovn  15  million  pounds  and 
pork  shoT*ed  a  net  withdrawal  of  8  million  pounds.  On  March  1,  however, 
holdings  of  all  meats  at  9^1  million  pounds  were  about  15  percent  above 
the  stocks  of  last  year. 

:  FCESIGK  TEAT®  1/ 


Net  Imports  of  Meat  Animals 
and  Meat  Larger  in  1950 


Ket  imports  of  meat  animals  and  meat  into  the  United  States  were 
larger  in  1950  than  in  the  previous  year .  Although  this  country  has  been 
a  net  importer  for  a  number  of  years.  United  States  foreign  trade  in  meat 
and  meat  animals  is  quite  small  in  relation  to  domestic  production.  Sven 
if  all  edible  animals  were  slaughtered  soon  after  entry  .into  the  United 
States,  these  net  imports  of  animals  and  meats  during  1950  would  have  in¬ 
creased  domestic  consumption  less  than  3  pounds  per  person.  Foreign  trade 
in  selected  animals  end  meat  products  is  relatively  more  important.  The 
bulk  of  cattle  imports  :n  recent  years,  for  example,  were  shipments  of 
feeder  cattle  from  Canada,  and  pickle^  or  cure I  pork  has  led  all  other 
neat  items  exported.  . 

Cattle  and  Calf 
•  j^orts  'up  in  1950 

Imports  of  all  species  of  meat  animals  into  the  United  States  were 
greater  in  1950  than  in  19^9.  Cattle  and  calf  imports  from  Canada  in  1950, 
the  principal  live  animal  import,  were  6  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and 
close  to  the  level  of  19^3,  when  Canada  removed  her  embargo  on  exports  of 
live  cattle  to  the  United  States.  The  increase  in  cattle  weighing  20 0-o99 
pounds  (mostly  feeders)  more  than  offset  decreases  m  other  import  classes. 
Imports  or  other  meat  animals,  although  up  sharply  percentagewise,  comprise 
a  relatively  small  part  of  total  imports. 


l/  For  a 
trade 
December 


previous  discussion  of  various  phases 
.in  livestock  anc.  meats,  see  Livestock 
1950  and  January  1951. 


of  Untied  States  foreign 
and  Meat  Situation, 
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Table 


5.-  United  States  oommeroial  foreign  trad®  in  meat  and  meat  products,  in  product  weight  and 

in  caroass  weight  equivalent,  1949  and  1950  l/ 


Product  and 

calendar 
year  > 


:  Nether- 

j .  lands 

Hi 


United 

Kingdom 


Exports,  by  country  of  destination 


Germany 


Total 


:  Canada  :   ,  i  All 

,  /  Cuba  ,, 

•  2/  : _  :  other _ 

Million  Million  Million  Mil  1  -i  <-m~ 

pounds  pounds  pounds  pounds 


j  Shipments  to  :  Total 

: United  States  : exports  and 
:Territories  3/ :  shipments 


Million  Million  Million 

pounds  pounds  pounds 
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Major  meat  produots, 
in  produot  weight  4/ 

Beef  and  veal  5/ 

,  1949 

1950 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1949 

1950 
Pork 

1941 
"1950 

Sausage  8 / 

1949 

1950 

All  meat  produots, 
carcass  weight  equivalent, 
of  meat  oontent  J9 f 
Beef 

1949 

1950 
Veal 

1949 

1950 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1949 

1950 
Pork 

1949 

1950 

Total  meat 

1949 

1950 


Major  meat  products, 
in  product  weight  4/ 

Beef  and  veal  5/ 

1949 

1950 

...  Lamb  and  mutton 

1949  ■ 

1950 
Pork  7/ 

•  1949  t 

1950  : 

All  meat  products, 
carcass  weight  equivalent 
of  meat  oontent  9/ 

Beef 

1949 

1950 
Veal 

1949 
„  1950 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1949 

1950  r 

Pork  : 

1949  . 

1950  { 

Total  meat  : 

1949  j 

1950  j 


Million 

pounds 


Vi  ?*CiUj?8  smaH  9uari - j  *»■**  ^  u,  o,  M»eparvm#nn  or  Agriculture. 

2/  Including  Newfoundland, 

z/  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands  only. 

4/  Includes  shipments  for  military-civilian  feeding. 

5/  Fresh,  frozen,  pickled,  oured,  and  canned. 

6/  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

iJ .  Fresh,  frozen,  pickled,  salted,  and  canned  pork;  bacon;  hams  and  shoulders. 

8/  Including  canned  sausage,  and  sausage  ingredients. 

9/  Caroass  weight  equivalent  of  meats  and  of  the  meat  oontent  of  minor  and  mixed  meat  products, 
tary-civilian  feeding  is  excluded. 


Million 

pounds 


:  0 

y 

0.2 

11.2 

y 

8.2 

19.6 

2.7 

22.3 

y 

y 

y 

10.4 

V 

6.0 

16.6 

2.4 

19.0 

0 

0 

0  . 

•  y, 

y 

0.8 

0.8 

0.1 

0.9 

0 

0 

0 

y 

y 

0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

1.9 

10.1 

10.3 

7.0 

15.2 

15.1 

59.6 

29.1 

88.7 

14.3 

y 

2.2 

5.9 

22.3 

13.6 

58.3 

34.1 

92.3 

0 

y 

y 

0.1 

1.2 

5.9 

7.3 

10.5 

17.8 

y 

w 

y 

0.1 

0.8 

3.4 

'4.3 

9.5 

13.8 

21.0 

» 

5.7 

26.7 

*"***" 

** 

——  — 

—  - 

15.8 

5.6 

21.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.0 

0.3 

2.3 

“  —  ** 

—  “  — 

1.7 

0.3 

2.0 

— 

— 

— 

—  ■ 

" - 

2.2 

0.2 

2.4 

—  ’*'** 

**  — ** 

— —  — 

1.1 

0.2 

1.3 

— 

- - 

— 

64.3 

39.7 

104.0 

****** 

“  —  — 

**— * 

66.1 

43.9 

110.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

89.5 

45.9 

135.4 

wrnmmm. 

"  *"*  *• 

84.7 

50.0 

134.7 

Imports,  by 

country  of 

origin 

e 

Total 

Italy 

:  Argentina  :  Brazil  :  Uruguay  : 

Canada  : 

Poland 

:  All  nther  : 

imports 

0 

44.7 

6.8 

19.8 

y 

74.8 

0 

*  •  •  *  1  , 

11.2  : 

157.3 

0 

90.3 

8,8 

22.6 

62.2 

0 

15.0 

198.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.6 

2.8 

0 

0 

y 

0.6 

3.7 

3.4 

0.2 

y 

0 

0 

0.7 

1.1 

-  0.9 

2.9 

0, 5 

y 

0 

0 

14.8 

7.0 

9.3 

31.6 

’ 

228.2 

—  •*** 

- - 

— 

— 

322.2 

— 

— 

— 

- — 

— 

6.9 

—  —  — 

—  — 

— 

T - 

9.8 

— - 

— 

--- 

3.6 

-  — — 

— - 

— 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

— 

--- 

— 

aaa| 

3.0 

**"•* 

- - 

— 

33.0 

- ' 

— 

— 

— 

mm  mm 

241.7 

V.,.  J-v.-  rt 

“  —  — 

368.4 

Meat  shipped  for  mili- 
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Meat  Imports  Larger  in  1950 

Imports  of  meat,  mostly  beef  and  veal,  increased  in  1950  to  368*4  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  carcass  weight  equivalent*  This  quantity  was  52  peroent  greater 
than  in  1949  and  exceeds  imports  of  meat  in  any  previous  year  except  in  1918* 
Exports  and  shipments  of  all  moats  totaled  134.7  million  pounds  in  1950* 
about  the  same  as  in  19490  Table  5<»  which  summarizes  trade  data  for  1949 
and  1950,  presents  data  for  the  reported  product  weight  of  major  meats  and 
in  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  the  meat  content  of  all  items.  Carcass 
weight  equivalent  units  are  comparable  with  data  for  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  meat  in  this  country. 

Increases  in  imports  of  canned  beef  from  South  America  accounted  for 
most  of  the  gain  in  meats  imported  during  1950.  Imports  of  pork  from  Canada 
and  Poland  showed  greater  proportionate  increases  but  were  responsible  for 
about  one- fourth  of  the  gain.  Exports  and  shipments  of  pork*  the  principal 
meat  going  into  export  trade  from  the  United  States,  increased  to  110.0  mil¬ 
lion  pounds,  carcass  weight  equivalent*  in  1950.  Exports  of  almost  all 
other  classes  of  meats  declined. 


Meat  Animal  Imports  Likely 

m  n  mni  ■  i  »iim  ■Mm«i  l  mm  m  •#  .  i  i.i.  ifii  i 

Lower  Dur  mg  1951 


Jtr  mg 

Imports  of  meat  animals  into  the  United  States  this  year  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  below  1950  levels n  as  Canadian  cattle  are  expected  to  move  into  the 
United  States  at  a  lower  rate  during  1951  than  during  the  past  three  years® 
At  the  present  time  Canada  is  our  only  source  of  cattle  imports  (excluding 
purebred  cattle).  Imports  of  live  cattle  are  prohibited  from  all  countries 
in  which  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  known  to  exist 0  Mexico  was  an  important 
source  of  feeder  cattle  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
there  in  1946.  A  recent  local  outbreak  of  the  disease  has  postponed  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  imports  of  live  cattle  from  Mexico. 

Imports  of  sheep  and  lambs  will  probably  decline  in  1951  as  Canadian 
sheep  numbers,  our  principal  source  of  imports,  have  dropped  during  the  past 
six  years<,  Imports  of  live  hogs  are  quite  small  and^  although  they  may  in¬ 
crease  this  year,  are  not  expected  to  provide  a  significant  portion  of 
domestic  slaughter  supplies. 

Fewer  Import  Restrictions 
On  Meat  Likely  in  1951 


Imports  of  meat  during  1951  will  probably  be  more  nearly  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis,  with  the  removal  of  oertain  trade  restrictions  on  meat. 
Effective  December  304l  1950  certain  canned  meats  and  meat  food  products  are 
permitted  entry  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico  for  domestic  consumption. 
Previously  exports  of  canned  meats  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States  were 
permitted  only  for  reexport  to  foreign  countries®  Although  such  shipments 
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from  Mexico  for  distribution  by  the  United  .States  has  declined  from  the 
annual  peak  of  83  million  pounds  in  1949,  it  is  anticipated  that  muoh  of 
such  meat  formerly  reexported  will  enter  the  United  States  for  domestio 
consumption.  However,  Canada  and  oertain  South  American  countries  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  supply  the  bulk  of  beef  and  veal  during  1951.;  Imports  of  Canadian 
beef  and  veal  (mostly  chilled  or  frozen  carcasses)  are  currently  below 
levels  of  a  year  ago  and  are  likely  to  continue  so  until  the  grass  run  of 
Canadian  oattle  starts  moving  to  market  in  late  summer  and  fall.  Imports 
of  canned  beef,  during  1951,  which  were  primarily  from  Argentina  and 
Uruguay  in  1950  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  demand  of  other 
countries  for  beef.  The  record  shipments  of  tinned  beef  from  Argentina  to 
the  United  States  coincides  with  the  cut  in  British  imports  of  refrigerated 
meat  from  that  country.  If  British  imports  of  Argentine  beef  should  be 
resumed  soon,  it  is  unlikely  that  United  States  imports  of  oanned  beef  from 
South  America  will  reach  1950  levels. 


Table  6.-  United  States:  Imports  of  live  oattle  from  Canada, 
free  and  dutiable,  oalendar  years  1956-39,  1948,  1949, 

and  preliminary  1950 


Year' 

: 


11936  t 
11937: 
11938: 
&1939 : 
11948: 
1949: 
1950: 
: 


« 


If  Under  1%  pounds  ~ Cor  years  1*936-38.  *  - ' — - - - 

«  i 

2/  175  to  699  pounds  for  years  1936-38. 

compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U,  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 


700  pounds  and 

over  « 

Up  to 

700  pounds  : 

Total 
dutiable 
*  cattle 

* 

?  Pur e- 

*  bred 

‘(free) 

• 

2 

% 

0 

0 

0 

2Total 

soabtle 

:  > 

• 

Dairy 

t  : 

•  *  Other  * 

*  : 

i  z 

2 

Total  * 

• 

• 

: 

Under  s 
200  2 

pounds  : 
1/  « 

200-699* 
pounds  * 

y  ; 

*2 

Total  * 

• 

• 

6 

» 

Head 

Hea'd 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Head 

6,686 

136,533 

143,219 

55,695 

35,149 

90,844 

234,063 

10,346 

244,409 

6 , 724 

157,467 

164,191 

60,792 

50,355 

131,147 

295^338 

11,350 

306^688 

7,442 

75,529 

82,971 

45,645 

9,147 

54,792  • 

137,763 

9,080 

146^843 

8,570 

172,753 

181,323 

81,832 

11,229 

93,061 

274,384 

9,599 

283^983 

84,275 

214,645 

298,920 

23,571 

96,335 

119,906 

418,826 

42,853 

461^679 

49,061 

194,916 

243,977 

41,535 

126,614 

168,149 

412,126 

21,332 

433^458 

46,591 

173,000 

219,591 

38,985 

179,709 

218,694 

438,285 

22,684 

460^969 
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The  Canadian  Government  has  ended  a  three- year  restriction  on  imports 
and  exports  of  pork  .and  pork  products  to  and  from  the  United  States®  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  anticipated  thai;  the  lifting  of  this  embargo  will  result  in 
a  large  volume  of  trading  in  pork  between  the  two  countries©  Farmers  in 
both  countries,  have  announced  their  intentions  to  keep  more  sows  for  spring 
farrowings  --  Canada.  13  percent  more.  United  Sbates,  4-  percent®  In  1950 
the  United  States  exported  5*9  million  pounds,  of  pork  (product  weight )  to 
Canada,  while  importing  14,8  million  pounds  from  that  country# 

.  *  "  „  » 

Hew  Zealand  To  Export  Only 

Token  Meat  Shipments  To  /  •  • 

United  States.  ,  ...  -  ;  - 

.  ...  •  N  * 

*  X.  *  •  ■  , 

New  Zealand  will  make  only  token  shipments- of  meat  to„  ihe  ’  , 

United  States  this  year  due  to  delays  in  completing  shipping  assignments. 
Earlier  this  year  plans  had  been  developed  for  sending  eight  million  pounds 
to  the  United  States#  The  percent  plan  calls  for  shipments  of  50  tons  to 
each  of  the. firms, designated  as  selling  agents- in  an  attempt,  to.  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation' for  a  permanent  meat  trade,  with  the  United • States#  •• 

USDA  Purchases  Lard 
For  -Export 

»• 

During  February  and  March,  the  USDA  purchased  approximately  12 #7  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  lard  for  export,  • These  purchases  were  under  Department  of: 
State  orders  for  Yugoslavia  and  a  Department  of  the  Army  order  for  Okinawa# 

NEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 

.  ...  Corrections  to  February  Statistical  Appendix  . 

.  .  r  5  .  f.  '  •  ‘  '  *  , 

In  the  Statistical  Appendix  of  the  February  .1951  issue  of  this  : 
Situation,  an  error  was  made  in  the  second  page  of  table  JW11,  page  32# 
DataonTEog  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  and .in  other  .wholesale  and ; 

‘  retail  establishments  by  months  for  1949  are  in  errors  A  corrected  page  32 
is  provided  on  page  21  of  this 'issue, 

'  *  *  '  i 

Population  data  in  table  A-9,  page  29,  also  are  in  error  for  1943-45# 
Correct  data  are-,  for  the  successive  years,  129#6,  129,2  and  129,8  millions® 
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Selected  Prioe  Statistios  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


Item 


Cattle  and  o a Ives 


Unit 


t 


1951 


1960 


1961 


I960 

Feb. 


Jan. 


Feb.  :  March 


Beef  steers,  slaughter  2/ 

jDollars  per: 

Chicago ,  Prime  . . . . 

100  pounds 

< 

36.76 

3«.92 

34.70 

38.38 

39.45 

40.03 

Choioe  . . 

do. 

: 

27.66 

36.38 

27.19 

34.77 

35.98 

36.67 

Good  . . . 

do. 

x 

32.48 

31.88 

33.09 

33.86 

Commercial  . . . 

do. 

: 

)24« 13 

30.22 

24. 13  ( 

29.47 

30.96 

31.97 

Utility . . 

do. 

: 

21.00 

27.93 

21.55 

27.32 

28.54 

29.96 

All  grades  . 

do. 

: 

25.78 

34.49 

25.58 

34.10 

34.88 

35.62 

Omaha,  all  grades  . . 

do. 

: 

24.22 

33.47 

23.97 

32.75 

34.19 

34.42 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . 

do. 

: 

24.30 

33.46 

24.06 

32.81 

34.10 

34.40 

Cows,  Chioago  2/ 

: 

: 

Commercial  . . . . 

do. 

: 

18.10 

26.76 

18.92 

24.64 

26.88 

27.86 

Utility . . . 

do. 

: 

16.04 

23.94 

16.59 

23.03 

24.86 

25.46 

Canner  and  Cutter 

do. 

: 

14.16 

20.82 

14.34 

20.17 

21.48 

22.19 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago 

do. 

: 

30.94 

37.28 

31.23 

36.39 

38.18 

36.65 

Stooker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas 

City . 

do. 

x 

23.54 

33.16 

24.13 

31.88 

34.42 

35.12 

Price  received  by  farmers 

: 

t 

Beef  oattle  . . 

do. 

t 

19.90 

28.00 

20.40 

27.00 

29.00 

29.70 

Veal  calves  . . 

do. 

t 

23.95 

32.06 

24.60 

30.80 

33.30 

33.50 

Hogs 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Barrows  and  gilts 

X 

1 

Chicago 

t 

: 

160-180  pounds  . . . 

do. 

: 

16.90 

21.45 

17.30 

20.86 

22.04 

21.16 

180-200  pounds  . . 

do. 

: 

17.05 

22.32 

17.53 

21.59 

23.05 

21.89 

200-220  pounds  . . 

do. 

t 

16.98 

22.28 

17.56 

21.55 

23.02 

22.12 

220-240  pounds  . . . 

do. 

< 

16.60 

22.10 

17.25 

21.31 

22.90 

22.11 

240-270  pounds  . 

do. 

t 

16.06 

21.72 

16.78 

20.87 

22.58 

22.02 

270-300  pounds . . . 

do. 

: 

16.60 

21.28 

16.32 

20.39 

22.16 

21.76 

do. 

: 

16.20 

21.72 

16,85 

20.79 

22.65 

21.94 

Seven  markets  3 /  . . . 

do. 

: 

16.20 

21.44 

16,78 

20.47 

22.41 

21.66 

Sows ,  Chicago  . . . . . 

do. 

: 

13.55 

18.58 

14.60 

17.59 

19.58 

19.54 

Price  received  by  farmers  . 

do. 

: 

15.85 

21.00 

16.60 

20.00 

22.00 

21.20 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  4/ 

e 

• 

: 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  ... 

do. 

: 

12.5 

12.2 

13.0 

12.0 

12.5 

12.4 

Prioe  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  .... 

do. 

1 

13.7 

13.4 

14.3 

13.0 

13.8 

13.2 

Sheep  and  lambs 

X 

X 

: 

: 

Sheep 

e 

• 

• 

• 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe, 

Chioago  . 

•  •  •  X 

do. 

: 

12.63 

21.40 

13.04 

19.74 

23.05 

23.21 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  . 

do. 

: 

9.92 

16.45 

10.20 

16.20 

17.70 

19.00 

Lambs 

: 

,  1 

: 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  . 

do. 

x 

24.26 

36.54 

25.32 

34.67 

38.42 

40.93 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choioe,  Omaha 

do. 

: 

24.38 

j/33.62 

25.12 

33.62 

—  —  — 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  ...... 

do. 

• 

• 

22.20 

31.65 

22.80 

30.00 

33.30 

35.00 

All  meat  animals 

X 

X 

i 

: 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers 

s 

• 

(1910-14-100)  . . 

: 

296 

408 

306 

391 

425 

428 

Meat 

x 

: 

: 

X 

Wholesale,  Chioago 

jDollars  per: 

Steer  beef  oaroass,  Choioe,  500-600  pounds 

2/ :100  pounds 

: 

43.08 

55.24 

42,25 

54.57 

55.90 

55.74 

Lamb  oaroass,  Good,  30-40  pounds 

do. 

:  6/46. 36 

64.58 

6/47.21 

53.55 

55.62 

55.15 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 

: 

• 

• 

72.84  pounds  fresh  . . 

Dollars 

1 

17.93 

23.48 

18.46 

22.61 

24.34 

M  M 

Average  per  100  pounds . . 

do. 

: 

24.62 

32.24 

25.34 

31.04 

33.42 

| 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  cured  .. 

do. 

e 

• 

20.90 

26.56 

21.47 

25.95 

27.16 

_ 

Average  per  100  pounds  . 

do. 

X 

29.30 

37.24 

30.10 

36.39 

38.08 

_ _ 

Retail,  United  States  average 

: 

Cents 

1 

Beef,  Good  grade  . . . 

per  pound 

X 

67.0 

84.1 

66.8 

83.2 

85.0 

_  __ 

Lamb  . . . . 

do. 

s 

63.2 

74.4 

63.6 

74.1 

74.6 

Pork,  inoluding  lard  . 

do. 

X 

36.0 

44.8 

36.4 

44.1 

45.4 

—  •  mm 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

: 

X 

Wholesale  (1926-100) . . 

X 

212.3 

268.2 

216.3 

261.5 

274.8 

•  »  » 

Retail  (1936-39=100)  . 

V/  i  - r  - rviv 

X 

219.2 

268.4 

220.5  7/265.5  7/271.2 

— 

V  Annual  data  'for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1951." 
2/  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1961. 

5/  Chioago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 

_V  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  lire  hogs. 

2/  Price  for  January.  Not  quoted  in  February. 

6/  Price  for  February  1950  is  for-  45-50  pounds. 

2/  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 


I 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


• 

• 

: -January-  February 

:  s 

1951 

Item 

)  Unit 

• 

• 

• 

i  1950 

-I-, 

• 

• 

:  1951 
: 

*  1950  : 

:  February  :  January 

-?  L 

'  • 

• 

February  *  March 
:  • 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100)  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

!  140 

142 

122  168 

116 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  : 

8  Corn  Belt  States  :  1,000 

Cattle  and  calves  . . .  . :  head 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .....:  do. 

• 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 

Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle  . do. 

Calves  . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . do. 

Hogs  . do. 

Perc  entage  sows  . ;  Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle . . . Pounds 

Calves . . . .  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .  do. 

Hogs  . .  do. 

Average  production  : 

Beef,  per  head . do. 

Veal,  per  head . . . .  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  . . .  do. 

Pork,  per  head  2 f . . . .  do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  do. 

Lard,  per  head . do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . :  do. 
Total  production  tMillion 

Eeef . :pounds 

Veal  . . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . do. 

Pork  2/ . , . .  do. 

Lard . do. 

• 

Total  commercial  slaughter  z/  : 

Number  slaughtered  *2  cjoo 

Cattle . . 

C&lves  . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .....:  do 

H°SS  . do. 

Total  production  ^Million 

. . . 

. .  •  ‘  do. 

Pork  Zj . & 


Lard 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

Beef  . 

Veal  . 


do. 


do. 

do. 


245 

227 


2,041 

908 

1,941 

10,035 

10 

996 

189 

102 

243 

543 

105 

49 

136 

56 

36 

15 

1,102 

95 

94 

1,363 

362 


2,801 

1,582 

2,106 

12,232 

1,452 

167 

101 

1,640 

416 


302 

229 


2,047 

808 

1,798 

10,743 

5 

1,020 

185 

102 

248 

556 

103 

48 

137 

55 

37 

15 

1,132 

82 

86 

1,467 

396 


2,801 

1,412 

1,923 

13,106 

1,492 

147 

91 

1,769 

452 


pul 


112 

112 


939 

443 

863 

4,191 

10 

1,000 

181 

104 

239 


Lairb  and  mutton  . . .  do 

p°:k . . . do! 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/ 
mual  data  for  mo  si 
2/  Excludes  lard. 

3/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

“^If°1UdeS  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


183 

110 


1,160 

433 

1,058 

6,584 

6 

1,022 

193 

100 

250 


121 

119 


887 

374 

740 

4,159 

5 

1,017 

176 

103 

245 


;isi 


Appendix 


546 

556 

555 

101 

105 

100 

49 

48 

49 

134 

136 

138 

56 

55 

56 

35 

38 

35 

15 

15 

14 

510 

643 

490 

44 

45 

37 

42 

50 

36 

559 

896 

570 

147 

249 

147 

1,292 

1,580 

1,221 

780 

759 

654 

937 

1,132 

790 

5,208 

7,884 

5,222 

674 

844 

650 

80 

81 

66 

46 

53 

38 

686 

1,065 

704 

172 

281 

171 

130 

147 

161 

148 

13 

14 

12 

9 

14 

10 

10 

9 

583 

499 

668 

660 

850 

770 

960 

941 

s  Situation,  February  1950. 

and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
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Table  A-ll.-  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  produced  under  Federal  inepection  and  in  other  commercial  establishments. 

United  States,  by  months  1946  to  date,  continued 
(Correoted  page  32  of  February  1951  issue) 

-’gkeep  ancT  lambs  _ i _ _ _ Hogs ~~ 


Year 

and 

month 


Slaughter" 


Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 


Other 

who  le- 
sale 

and 

retail 


*Total 
j  oon- 
:  mer- 
:  oial 
: 


'Lamb  and  *mu¥ton~ 

production 


Slaughter 


VaAav.  » Other  i  »Feder- 

F  : whole- iTtl!  ally 

“Uy  ,  .ale  ,  in- 

in-  ,  ner-  .  , 

i  .  ,  t  and  s  ,  .jspeeted 

!'P<’°t»d, ratal!,  oU1, 


Other 

whole¬ 

sale 

and 

retail 


: 

iTotal 
s  oonv- 
s  mer- 
t  oial 
: 


Pork  production 
excluding  lard 
,  lOther  zm  ”  , 
Fb?«"  .whole- :T<yU1 
.  sale  : 

in-  _  .  mor- 


All  meat  production 
oxo ludi ng  lai  d 


:Fed©r- 
:  ally 


in- 


s  .  and  s  .  ,  sspeoted 
.8paotediretall.  oial  . 


Other 

whole¬ 

sale 

and 

retail 


t  Total 
3  com- 
t  raer- 
»  oial 

3 


■  t  ,mr 

~Y,W 

1,0  Co 

mITT 

yhtt 

TBTT 

1,-000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

mTT7 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

head 

head 

head 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

head 

head 

head 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1946 

Jan. 

1,440 

177 

1,617 

68 

3 

74 

4,911 

2,087 

6,998 

747 

306 

1,063 

1,370 

713 

2,083 

Feb. 

2,196 

196 

2,392 

101 

8 

109 

4,698 

1,791 

6,489 

709 

258 

967 

1,379 

608 

1,987 

Mar. 

1,978 

171 

2,149 

90 

7 

97 

3,636 

1,756 

5,392 

534 

248 

782 

1,149 

618 

1,767 

Apr. 

1,736 

184 

1,920 

76 

7 

83 

3,858 

1,900 

5,768 

573 

274 

847 

1,080 

675 

1,765 

May 

1,373 

203 

1,576 

67 

8 

65 

4,149 

1,430 

5,579 

606 

206 

812 

1,073 

492 

1,566 

June 

1,665 

241 

1,906 

65 

10 

75 

2,316 

891 

3,307 

360 

146 

506 

701 

419 

1,120 

July 

1,738 

215 

1,953 

69 

8 

77 

3,863 

1,583 

5,446 

668 

236 

904 

1,411 

664 

2,075 

Aug. 

1,578 

175 

1,753 

65 

7 

72 

2,843 

1,257 

4,100 

426 

176 

602 

1,155 

528 

1,683 

Sept. 

1,300 

205 

1,605 

54 

9 

63 

438 

363 

801 

71 

53 

124 

335 

316 

651 

Oct. 

2,005 

308 

2,313 

84 

12 

96 

3,114 

1,381 

4,495 

462 

201 

663 

1,137 

630 

1,767 

Nov. 

1,529 

153 

1,682 

65 

7 

71 

5,434 

1,784 

7,218 

758 

253 

1,011 

1,512 

556 

2,068 

Deo. 

1,346 

122 

1,468 

69 

5 

64 

5,133 

1,677 

7,214 

728 

235 

963 

1,493 

606 

1,999 

Year 

19,884 

2,350 

22,234 

850 

96 

946 

44,394 

18,000 

62,394 

6,642 

2,592 

9,234 

13,796 

6 

,724 

20.519 

1947  : 

Jan, 

1,542 

130 

1,672 

68 

4 

74 

5,844 

1,682 

7,526 

827 

229 

1,056 

1,653 

525 

2,178 

Feb. 

1,271 

97 

1,368 

57 

5 

62 

3,897 

1,187 

5,084 

555 

154 

709 

1,244 

398 

1,642 

Mar. 

1,237 

105 

1,342 

58 

4 

62 

3,406 

914 

4,320 

485 

119 

604 

1,224 

375 

1,599 

Apr. 

1,322 

114 

1,436 

61 

4 

65 

3,616 

1,006 

4,622 

521 

135 

656 

1,262 

398 

1,660 

May 

1,355 

109 

1,464 

60 

5 

65 

3,831 

895 

4,726 

561 

117 

678 

1,327 

372 

1,699 

June 

1,329 

128 

1,457 

55 

5 

60 

3,653 

828 

4,481 

556 

111 

667 

1,281 

368 

1,649 

July 

1,280 

139 

1,419 

53 

6 

59 

3,455 

793 

4,248 

551 

110 

661 

1,307 

388 

1,695 

Aug. 

1,253 

133 

1,386 

52 

5 

57 

2,731 

699 

3,430 

438 

96 

534 

1,141 

347 

1,488 

Sept. 

1,458 

157 

1,615 

60 

6 

66 

2,948 

953 

3,901 

418 

131 

549 

1,227 

430 

1,657 

Oct. 

1,697 

163 

1,860 

70 

6 

76 

3,978 

1,157 

5,135 

540 

160 

700 

1,403 

460 

1,863 

Nov. 

1,471 

139 

1,610 

61 

6 

66 

5,601 

1,246 

6,747 

759 

173 

932 

1,528 

428 

1,956 

Deo. 

1,451 

129 

1,580 

62 

5 

67 

6,254 

1,455 

7,709 

868 

197 

1,065 

1,639 

454 

2,093 

Tear 

16,667 

1,540 

18,207 

717 

62 

779 

49,116 

12,813 

61,929 

7,080 

1,731 

8,811 

16,236 

4 

.943 

21.179 

1948  t 

Jan, 

1,347 

117 

1,464 

60 

5 

65 

5,223 

1,376 

6,599 

746 

183 

929 

1,504 

452 

1,956 

Feb. 

1,208 

99 

1,307 

56 

4 

60 

3,746 

1,109 

4,855 

531 

148 

679 

1,129 

359 

1,488 

Mar, 

1,175 

122 

1,297 

66 

5 

60 

3,574 

1,223 

4,797 

506 

166 

672 

1,124 

434 

1,558 

Apr. 

1,045 

133 

1,178 

47 

6 

53 

3,343 

1,133 

4,476 

473 

156 

629 

1,047 

436 

1,483 

May 

978 

117 

1,095 

42 

5 

47 

3,562 

1,002 

4,564 

515 

138 

653 

1,060 

387 

1,447 

June 

1,262 

143 

1,406 

52 

6 

58 

4,235 

884 

'  5,119 

651 

123 

774 

1,319 

364 

1,683 

July 

1,196 

138 

1,333 

50 

5 

55 

3,044 

705 

3,749 

478 

98 

576 

1,705 

323 

1,428 

Aug. 

1,264 

142 

1,406 

53 

6 

59 

2,440 

648 

3,088 

372 

91 

463 

1,025 

323 

1,348 

Sept. 

1,464 

152 

1,616 

62 

6 

68 

2,836 

839 

3,675 

398 

116 

514 

1,110 

372 

1,482 

Oot. 

1,632 

137 

1,769 

68 

5 

73 

4,098 

951 

5,049 

559 

131 

690 

1,267 

374 

1,641 

Nov, 

1,444 

135 

1,579 

62 

5 

67 

5,425 

1,031 

6,456 

752 

144 

896 

1,450 

376 

1,826 

Deo. 

1,329 

119 

1,448 

58 

5 

63 

6,089 

1,153 

7,242 

851 

160 

1,011 

1,581 

382 

1,963 

Year 

15,343 

1,554 

16,897 

665 

63 

728 

47,615 

12,054 

59,669 

6,832 

1,654 

8.486 

14,721 

4 

,582 

19.303 

1949  * 

Jan. 

1,236 

104 

1,339 

55 

5 

60 

5,377 

1,084 

6,461 

762 

145 

907 

1,467 

370 

1,837 

Feb. 

1,046 

86 

1,132 

48 

3 

51 

4,080 

969 

5,049 

563 

127 

690 

1,194 

326 

1,520 

Mar, 

949 

83 

1,032 

43 

4 

47 

4,315 

1,006 

5,321 

594 

130 

724 

1,301 

362 

1,663 

Apr. 

676 

88 

764 

31 

3 

34 

3,894 

840 

4,734 

528 

108 

636 

1,166 

316 

1,482 

May 

761 

97 

858 

34 

4 

38 

3,721 

778 

4,499 

518 

101 

619 

1,176 

320 

1,496 

June 

898 

113 

1,011 

37 

5 

42 

3,745 

702 

4,447 

557 

92 

649 

1,239 

320 

1,559 

July 

976 

107 

1,083 

41 

4 

45 

3,165 

625 

3,790 

496 

83 

578 

1,174 

296 

1,469 

Aug. 

1,126 

128 

1,254 

48 

6 

54 

3,417 

754 

4,171 

500 

98 

598 

1,264 

346 

1,610 

Sept. 

1,180 

119 

1,239 

51 

4 

55 

3,879 

850 

4,729 

518 

110 

628 

1,268 

357 

1,625 

Oot. 

1,172 

115 

1,287 

51 

5 

56 

4,959 

912 

5,871 

634 

118 

752 

1,345 

355 

1,700 

Nov. 

1,060 

106 

1,166 

48 

4 

52 

6,003 

1,069 

7,072 

802 

139 

941 

1,491 

372 

1,863 

Deo. 

1,058 

94 

1,152 

49 

4 

53 

6,477 

1,123 

7,600 

881 

142 

1,023 

1,647 

345 

1,890 

Year 

12,137 

1,240 

13,377 

536 

51 

587 

53,032 

10,712 

63,744 

7,352 

1,393 

8,745 

15,632 

4 

.082 

19.714 

1950  * 

Jan. 

1,077 

92 

1,169 

51 

4 

55 

5,844 

1,180 

7 ,0/,4 

804 

150 

954 

1,497 

377 

1,874 

Feb. 

863 

74 

937 

43 

3 

46 

4,191 

1*017 

5,208 

559 

127 

636 

1,156 

330 

1,486 

Mar. 

939 

81 

1,020 

46 

4 

50 

5,020 

1,039 

6,059 

661 

130 

791 

1,352 

357 

1,709 

Apr. 

833 

89 

922 

40 

4 

44 

4,316 

905 

5,221 

574 

113 

687 

1,190 

322 

1,512 

May 

941 

93 

1,034 

43 

4 

47 

4, 339 

890 

5,229 

593 

110 

703 

1,275 

343 

1,618 

June 

1,019 

102 

1,121 

44 

4 

48 

4,154 

806 

4,960 

605 

104 

709 

1,277 

330 

1,607 

July 

960 

102 

1,062 

41 

5 

46 

3,314 

708 

4,022 

515 

92 

607 

1,182 

322 

1,504 

Aug. 

1,076 

118 

1,194 

47 

5 

52 

3,626 

80S 

4,435 

520 

104 

624 

1,264 

348 

1*612 

Sept. 

1,063 

101 

1,164 

47 

4 

51 

4,137 

856 

4,993 

547 

111 

658 

1,299 

•349 

1,848 

Oot, 

1,081 

99 

1,180 

47 

4 

61 

5,102 

996 

6,098 

665 

131 

796 

1,399 

366 

1,765 

Nov. 

969 

89 

1,058 

43 

4 

47 

6,144 

1,102 

7,246 

821 

146 

9  66 

1,533 

371 

1,904 

Deo. 

918 

72 

990 

42 

3 

46 

6,777 

1,174 

7,961 

924 

152 

1,076 

1,616 

361 

1,977 

Year 

11,739 

1,112 

12,851 

534 

48 

582 

56,964 

11,482 

68,4*16 

7,788 

1,469 

9.257 

16,040 

4, 

176 

20.216 
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CATTLE  SLAUGHTER  BY  CLASSES* 


JAN.  APR.  JULY  OCT.  JAN.  APR.  JULY  OCT. 


*  FEDERALLY  INSPECTED,  BY  MONTHS,  ! 949-51 
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Steer  slaughter  is  due  to  increase  season¬ 
ally  in  months  ahead.  Although  below  last  year 
in  February  and  March,  it  may  reach  last  year’s 
level  sometime  this  summer.  A  seasonal  rise  in 
slaughter  of  cows  is  expected  later,  but  pros¬ 
pects  are  that  neither  cow  nor  heifer  slaughter 
for  1951  will  often  greatly  exceed  last  year. 


Calf  slaughter  will  probably  be  smaller  than  last 
year  during  most  months  of  1951* 

Steer  slaughter  has  been  comparatively  large 
but  cow,  heifer  and  calf  slaughter  comparatively 
smaller  for  more  than  two  years,  as  producers 
have  increased  their  cattle  herds. 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  April  26,  1951 
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'  '  SIMMY 

.  .  *  *  *  '  \ 

Meat  production  during  the  rest  of  1951  is  expected  to  exceed  last 

year  by  a  greater  margin  than  the  small  gain  realized  in  the  first  quarter. 
Considerably  more  pork,  slightly  more  beef,  but  less  veal,  lamb  and  mutton 
than  last  year  are  in  prospect  for  months  ahead-,  Meat  consumption  per 
person  for  the  entire  year  may  be  2  to  3  pounds  larger  than  the  145  pounds 
in  1950# 

Prices  of  cattle  strengthened  further  but  prices  of  lambs  declined 
in  April  following  increases  earlier  in  the  year*  April  prices  probably 
reflected  ceiling  prices  for  beef  and  lamb*  Prices  of  hogs,  after  rising 
moderately  in  January  and  early  February,  lost  most  of  their  gains  later 
as  marketings  increased  seasonally.  Pork  is  probably  pressing  less 
against  peiling  prices  than  are  other  meats, 

*  *•  V  v 

On  April  28  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  announced  dollars-and- 
cents  oeilings  on  beef  and  ceilings  on  the  average  prices  slaughterers  may 
pay  for  cattle*  The  retail  beef  ceilings  will  go  into  effect  May  14  at 
about  April  prices,  with  a  gradual  reduction  due  to  begin  August  1,  Over¬ 
all  average  prices  packers  may  pay  for  cattle  will  be  reduced  somewhat  from 
April  prices  when  this  control  goes  into  force  the  latter  part  of  May® 

Commercial  production  of  pork  in  the  January-March  quarter  was  about 
6  perceiit  larger  than  in  the  same  quarter  of  .1950,  A  somewhat  greater  in¬ 
crease  is  in  prospect  for  the  spring  and  much  of  the  summer,  because  hogs 
slaughtered  in  this  season  come  from  the  9  percent -larger  pig  crop  saved 
last  fall  than  the  previous  fall©  Also,  slaughter  weigjits  are  expected  to 
be  a  few  pounds  heavier  than  last  year, 

>  ,  ,  .  , 

Pork  supplies  next  fall  and  winter  will  reflect  the  increase  in  the 
1951  spring  pig  crop.  Farmers  reported  last  December  that  they  planned  a 
6  percent  larger  spring  crop  than  in  1960, 

Beef  production  thus  far  in  1951  has  been  close  to  last  yearfs  pro-* 
duction  but  a  small  increase  over  a  year  earlier  is  likely  for  the  rest  of 
1951 o  Four  percent  more  cattle  were  reported  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt 
April  1  than  a  year  earlier 0  During  some  of  the  spring  and  summer,  market** 
ings  of  fed  cattle  are  likely  to  exceed  last  year© 

Slaughter  of  oalves  and  production  of  veal  have  been  Considerably 
below  last  year  and  are  expected  to  be  below  1950  in  most  months  of  1951* 

A  high  percentage  of  calves  is  still  being  retained  for  feeding  or  for  add¬ 
ing  to  breeding  herds. 
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-Beoause-nore  ewe  iambs  will  probably  be  held  this  year  than  last  to  * 
increase  herds,  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  is.  likely  to  be  smaller  during 
most  of  1951  than  in  *1950© 

Drought  prevails  in  much  of  the  Southern  Great  Plains  and  Southwest© 
Livestock  there  are  still  in  fairly  good  condition©  Because  of  the  drought, 
movement  of  cattle  to  the  Osage  pastures  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Blue  Stem 
(Flint  Hills)  of  Kansas  was  unusually  large  and  earlyV  The  Southwestern 
drought  and  the  cold  stormy  weather  in  other  areas  have  retarded  develbp-' 
ment  of  early  spring  lambs^  which  on  April  1  were  generally  in  about  ' 
average  condition©  -  r  A  r ■ ; 

•  v  • 'K  *  v  f '  . 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK  i 

April  Meat  Production 

Above  Last  April  .  ...  '  : •  c* 

'  /  T 

"  .1  ‘  /  P  •  V- 

.  l  k  A 

Me'at  production  the  first  quarter  of  1951  was  slightly  larger  than 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1950©  Output  was  considerably  above  last 
year  in  January  but  in  February  it  dropped  more  sharply  than  usual,.  Pro-- 
duction  in  April  was  above  last  April,  with  most  or  all  the  increase  in  pork© 

For  the  rest  of  1951  meat  output  will  probably  exceed  last  year  by  a 
somewhat  larger  margin  than  in  the  first  quarter*  Consumption  per  ^person 
for  the  entire  year  may  be  2  to  3  pounds  larger  than,  the  145  pounds  for  1950 e 

.  .  .  ,  .  V  '  1  •'  ' 

•  Pork  Production  To  Be  Wei  1  Above  ....  .  v 

A  ^ear  Earlier  T?or  A.  Few  Months 

.v  -  .  *.  <  *  .  i.  •  ’  •  v- 

Marketings  of  hogs  have  been  above  a.  year  ago  since  early  in  March© 
They  held  a  seasonally  high  level  during  April  as  mere  and  more  fall  pigs 
were  moved  to  slaughter©  About  40© 7  million  pigs  were  saved  last  fall, 

9  percent  more  than  in  the  fall  of  1949*  The  bulk  of  slaughter'  supplies 
came  from  this  crop  during  April  and  will  continue  to  do'  sc .in  the  next 
few  months©  Last  year  hog  slaughter  reached  a  seasonal  peak  the  last  week 
in  March  and  average  live  weights  of  hogs  slaughtered*  in  that  month  were 
relatively  light o  This  year,  the  fall  crop  is  generally  coming  to  market  - 
later  and  at  heavier  weights©  Slaughter  supplies  will  probably  be  main* 
tained  fairly  well  until  early  June©  Throughout  the  rest  of  spring  and 
much  of  the  summer*  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  will  be  considerably 
larger  than  last  year©  Much  of  the.  increase  during; the  summer  is  likely 
to  be  provided  by  slaughter  cf  sows©  Prospects  for  only  a  small  increase  ‘ 
in  the  fall  pig  crop  this  year  point  to  a  bigger  sow  slaughter  this  summer 
than  "  last#  ’■  ‘  ,  ;  .  -  \i  • .  r: : 

i 

Beef  Output  Matching  1950  Level;  v  '  ft 

May  Exceed  It  Later  *  ’  "rw"  .....  -  ;  - 

Commercial  production  of  beef  in  the  first  quarter  was  almost  the 
same  as  a  year  previous  -«»  only  2  percent  less©  Production  during  April 
similarly  held  about  the  level  of  last  April© 
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Table  1#-  Commercial  meat  production.  United  States,  by  quarter-year 

1948  to  first  quarter  1951 


All  meats 

Year 

• 

• 

January-  : 

March  : 

• 

1  •  « 

April- 

June 

s  t 

:  July-  : 

:  September  s 

i  : 

October- 
Dec ember 

+ 

• 

\  Year 

• 

• 

Million 

Million 

.Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1948 

5,002 

4,613 

4,258 

5 , 430 

19,303 

1949 

5,020 

4,537 

4,704 

5,463 

.  19,714 

1950 

5,069  ,, 

4,737 

4,764 

5,646 

20,216 

1,951 

5,124  - 

' 

Beef  '  " 

1948 

2 ,245 

2,083 

2,159 

2,279 

8,766  : 

1949 

2,270 

2,233 

2,399 

2,240  ' 

9,142 

1950 

2,224 

2,221 

.  2,414 

2,380 

9,239 

1951  j 

>  2,188  - 

t 

Veal 

1948 

292 

.  316 

364 

351 

1,323 

1949 

271 

286 

347 

536 

1,240 

1950 

263 

278 

312 

285 

1,138 

1951 

220 

> 

Lamb  and  mutton 

. 

1948 

185 

158 

182 

203 
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1949 
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1950 
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1951 
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d 

1948 
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1,553 
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1949 

2,321 
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2,716 
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1950 

2,431 

2,099 

1,889 

2,838 

9,257 

1951  : 

2,586  .  ,  . 
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Unusually  heavy  average  slaughter  weights  have  helped  to  hold  up 
beef  production  this  winter »  The  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  to  date  has 
been  a  little  smaller  than  last  year©  in  the  first  three  months  the  number 
of  cows  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  totaled  about  the  same'  as  last 
year  but  steer  and  heifer  slaughter  was  down  from  a  year  earlier  *  (See 
cover  page  and  table  20)  A  higher  proportion  of  steers  and  heifers  market¬ 
ed  this  winter .  compared  with  last  were  well- finished.  In  March.,  61  percent 
of  the  slaughter  steers  sold  at  three  midwe stern  markets  graded  Choice  or 
Prime,  compared  with  46  percent  in  the  comparable  grades  in  March  1950® 

In  April,,  however,  the  proportion  of  Choice  and  Prime  steers  was  steady 
and  no  higher  than  in  April  I960,  when  it  was  increasing  rapidly# 

The  small  number  of  heifers  slaughtered  and  the  higher  average  finish 
for  all  cattle  have  largely  accounted  for  approximately  25  pounds  heavier 
average  slaughter  weights  for  oattle  slaughtered  this  winter  than  &  year 
earlier Q  • 

Perc ent  More  Cattle  On  Feed 

April  _1  Than  A  Year  Ago  ~  : 

During  some  of  the  spring  and  summer,  cattle  slaughter  is  expected 
to  exceed  the  1950  level,  and  the  1951  total  will  likely  be  a  little 
larger  than  last  year's  slaughter©'  A  good  deal  of  the  increase  exoected 
will  be  in  fed  oattle©  On  April  1,  4  percent  more  cattle  and  calves  were 
on  feed  in  11  Corn  Belt  States  than  on  tne  same  date  last  year#  numbers 
on  feed  in  western  States  were  generally  up  from  last  year  by  a  larger 
percentage# 

In  January*,  numbers  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  were  only  2  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier*  From  January  through  March  replacement  cattle 
shipped  into  the  Corn  Belt  numbered  12  percent  more  than  last  yeara  Market- 
ings  in  the  same  period  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  before© 

Cattle  feeders  who  reported  the  month  in  which  they  expected  to 
market  fed  cattle  indicated  that  44  percent  of  the  cattle  on  feed  would  be 
marketed  by  July  1,  a  slightly  larger  percentage  than  was  reported  in  April 
last  year#  This  is  in  line  with  the  3-State  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Nebraska) 
report  that  indicated  much  of  the  increase  in  numbers  of  oattle  on  feed  on 
April  1  was  in  cattle  weighing  over  900  pounds# 

Calf  Slaughter  Small 

Slaughter  of  calves  and  production  of  veal  so  far  in  1951  has  been 
considerably  oelow  last  year  and,  at  most,  is  not  expected  to  be  much  above 
last  year  during  any  part  of  1951#  Calf  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
in  March  was  the  second  smallest  for  the  month  in  the  last  10  years/  A 

high  percentage  of  calves  is  still  being  retained  for  feeding  or  for  adding 
to  breeding  herds* 


Table  2.-  Federally  inspected  slaughter  of  steers,  heifers,  cows  and  calves 

United  States,  by  months  1949  to  date 
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April  1  Range  Condi tions 
Below  Average;  Drought 
In  Southwest 

« 

Range  feed  conditions  in  the  West  on  April  1  were  close  to  those  of 
a  year  ago  but  below  the  1940-49  average#  Cool  weather  and  dry  soil  during 
March  prevented  the  usual  gains  in  range  feed#  Range  conditions  were  lower 
than  usual  in  the  drought -stricken  Southern  Great  Plains  States  and  the 
Southv/est,  particularly  in  parts  of  Colorado,  Texas,  Utah,  Arizona  and. 
Nevada®  Conditions  were  above  average  in  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Oregon  and 
California.  Cattle  came  through  the  winter  in  generally  good  condition, 
except  in  drought  areas,  and  for  the  Vilest  as  a  v/hole  were  in  average  flesh* 
Because  of  the  dry  conditions  in  Texas  and  the  Southwest,  cattle  have  been 
moving  into  the  Blue  Stem-Osage  pastures  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  earlier 
than  usual  and  the  total  in-movement  is  likely  to  be  larger  than  last 
season.  Pasture  feed  prospects  in  these  summer  pasture  areas  are  well 
above  last  year  and  about  average.  Prices  for  pasture  leasing  were  record 
high* 

Changes  in  Beef,  Cattle  Ceilings 
"  Announc ed  April  28;  No  Changes 
For  Lamb  Or  Pork 

On  April  28  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  announced  dollars-and- 
cents  ceilings  on  beef  and  ceilings  on  the  average  prices  slaughterers  may 
pay  for  cattle.  The  retail  beef  ceilings  will  go  into  effect  May  14  at 
about  April  prices,  with  a  gradual  reduction  due  to  begin  August  1.  Over¬ 
all  average  prices  packers  may  pay  for  cattle  will  be  reduced  somewhat  from 
April  prices  when  this  control  goes  into  foroe  the  latter  part  of  May. 

No  changes  were  made  in  present  ceilings  on  lamb  and  pork,  no t  were 
ceilings  imposed  on  live  lambs  and  hogs#  Under  the  unchanged  regulations, 
retail  lamb  ceilings  will  probably  be  the  main  factor  determining  the 
general  level  of  live  lamb  prices*  With  the  current  level  of  hog  market¬ 
ings  and  pork  prices,  present  ceilings  on  porlc  may  not  be  so  uniformly 
important  v/ith  respect  to  hog  prices* 

t 

4 

Cattle  Prices  Strengthen  in  April; 

Price  Spread  Between  Grades  Narrows 

Cattle  prices  deolined  early  in  April  and  then  strengthened  later 
in  the  month  as  prioes  of  several  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  rose  to  levels 
close  to  or  above  previous  high  points  reached  late  in  March*  Generally  at 
this  time  of  year  the  price  spread  between  grades  of  slaughter  cattle 
narrows  in  response  to  the  higher  proportion  of  highly-finished  fed  cattle 
in  market  receipts  and  the  strong  demand  for  lov/er  grade  cattle  as  the 
pasture  season  begins.  This  tendency  has  been  evident  nearly  every  v/eek 
so  far  in  1951  as  more  and  more  finished  cattle  came  to  market.  :  Vifhen  prioes 
increased,  advances  were  usually  greater  for  the  lower  grades.  By  the  week 
ending  April  19.  Prime,  steers  had  advanced  $2,56  per  100  pounds  from  the 
first  v/eek  in  January  compared  with  a  rise  of  04.70  for  Utility  steers. 

In  that  April  week  the  spread  of  $9*40  at  Chicago  between  Prime  and  Utility 
steers  was  somewhat  wider  than  betv/een  comparable  grades  in  the  same  week 
last  year. 


Hog  Prices  Slip  From 
March  Level 

Hog  prices  declined  in  April  about  $1.00 -per  100  pounds  below  mid- 
March.  They  were  about  $2.00  below  the  high  point  for  the  season  to  date 
reached  in  mid-February  and  only  a  little  above  early  January  prices. 

Prices  may  remain  fairly  steady  for  the  next  few  weeks.  A  seasonal  rise 
is  likely  this  summer# 

On  March  15  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs  was  §21.20 
per  100  pounds,  exactly  the  parity  price  without  ■  adjustment  for  seasonal. 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Prices 

Decline  Curing  April 

*'  ; 

. 

The  dovmward  adjustment  in  prices  during  April  was  relatively  greater 
for  sheep  and  lambs  than  for  hogs.  The  price  of  Good  and  Choice  wooled 
slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  the  week  ending  April  21  was  $38.70  per 
100  pounds,  §2.98  below  the  all-time  record  the  week  of  March  24.  Previous¬ 
ly,  lamb  prices  had  advanced  nearly  each  successive  week  since  last  October. 

•  # 

*  Prices  for  slaughter  ewes  declined  somewhat  less  in  early  April  than 
did  prices  for  lambs.  However,  the  percentage  increase  in  prices  since 
last  April  has  been  more  pronounced  for  ewes  than  for  lambs#  The  average 
price  of  Good  and  Choice  slaughter  ewes  at  Chicago  for  the  week  ending 
March  24,  the  high  point,  was  $23.60  per  100  pounds,  $9.55  above  the  av¬ 
erage  price  the  comparable  week  in  1950#  Part  of  the  increase  in  price  is 
attributable  to  increased  pelt  value  as  prices  for  wool  and  skin  increased. 

Prices  of  sheep  and  lambs  probably  will  remain  close  to  current 
levels  during  the  next  few  months,  unless  they  are  modified  by  changes  in 
price  controls.  The  strong  demand  for  breeding  stock  probably  will  result  in 
smaller  than  usual  supplies  or  sheep  ana  lambs  for  slaughter  in  relation 
to  numbers  on  farms#  This  will  temper,  -or  possibly  eliminate,  the  season¬ 
al  summer  decline  in  price# 

Early  Lambs  In  Good  To 
Fair  Condition  April  1 

Development  of  early  lambs  was  retarded  somewhat  during  March,  bub 
their  condition  on  April  1  was  generally  good#  Dry  weather  in  California, 
Arizona  and  Texas  kept  lambs  from  developing  as  rapidly  as  expected  earli¬ 
er.  Cold  stormy  weather  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  in  the  Southwestern 
States  held  back  pastures,  and  resulted  in  above  average  death  losses  in 
the  latter  area#;- 
■  *  ' 

Marketing  of  early  lambs  from  most  regions  promises  to  be  somewhat 
later  than  last  year  because  of  the  delayed  pasture  growth#  In  California, 
however,  the  lamb  crop  probably  will  be  nmrketed  somewhat  earlier  and  at 
lighter  weights# 

Despite  a  slightly  larger  crop,  marketings  of  early  lambs  this  year 
may  not  quite  equal  last  year  because  of  the  strong  demand  for  breeding 
stook* 
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Total  Meats  In  Cold  Storage 

April  1  15  Percent  Above  ~ '  •••'- 

A  Year  Ae;o 

Total  meats. in  commercial  cold  storage  April  1  were  899  million 
pounds,  15  percent  greater  than  a  year  earlier. Net  withdrawals  of  19  mil* 
lion  pounds  during  March  were  smaller  than  Usual*  largely  reflecting  reduced 
withdrawals  of  pork. 

Returns  ->  From  Lamb  .Feeding--.  •*  p  •.  -  *  •?  *  .  ■-  • :  r  .  *■  •  ■?  p  -  >  •  *  r  r  *  ••  f  . 5 ;  .•»  • . 

Higher  , Than  La st  Winters,?  r  ••••;  *>■  Kf  yf.t 

Average  returns  from  lambs  fed  last  fall  and  winter  were;  exception-  , 
ally  high,  more  than  three  times  the  average  for  the  past  five  years* 

(See  table  3.)  Feeder  lambs  cost  more,  on  the  average,  last  fall  than  in 
the  fall  of  1049  and  feed  costs  were  also  higher.'  But;  the  increase  in  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale  of  lambs  for  slaughter  exceeded  the  increase  in  costs 
and  thus  resulted  in  greater  profits  from  feeding  than  last  year^ 

,  •■''•.V'  P  i .  •  *•  •  .*  *  i »  ■  .  •  .  •  .  *  ,  y. 

•  •  ♦  *  •  -  .  .  .«  .  .  .  .  .  *  «  -  r.-  '  •  .  •  ;  .  .  •  * 

*'  *•  **••  . .  -  *  *  •  *  *  %  v  « 

,  Returns  to  individual  farmers  probably  varied  greatly  from  these 
averages.  Costs  are  far  from  uniform  among  feeders,  and  receipts  vary 
depending  uipon  market  prices  at  the  times  the  lambs  are  bought ;  and  sold* 
However,  since  prices  for  slaughter  lambs;,trended  higher  through  all  -the  v; 
winter  marketings  sea  son/:,  it  seems  likely  that  a  large  proportion  of  lamb  -, 
feeders  realized  a  higher,  net  prof  it  from  feeding  operations;  last  winter  w 
than  a  year  earlier.  Prices  pf  Choice  and  Prime  slaughter -lambs  at  Chicago 
rose  from  $31.37;  per .100  pounds  in  December  to  £40*93  in  March 

;  ,  -..n  .  •  ;  ■  ■  ...  -  :  ■  :  .  -  ;  .  ,  f  J  ••  .  ..  :  J 

Canned  Meat  Pro duct ion  In  1950 

Substantially  Above  1949*;  ..  .  *  •  • ,  • 

'  mmm+m mrnmrnmm 

r  Distribution  of  canned* meat  for  civilian  consumption  rose  to  a  new 
high  in  1950,  about  20  p  ere  east  greater  than  in  1949*  (table  4)%  .Federally  ;- 
inspected  production  of  canned  meat  in  1950,;  which  comprises  most  of  total  s 
United  States  production,  was  1,231  million  pounds,  product  weight , , above  r  : 
the  previous  year  but  still  below  the  record  output  in  1942  to  1946.  How¬ 
ever,  the  termination  of  TJSDA  purchases  and  smaller  military  purchases  . 
than  in  those  war  years  made  larger  supplies  available  for  civilian  distri-. 

bution.  Imports  pf  canned  beef,  although  less  than  10  percent  of  total . 

supplies/ were  the  second  highest  on  record,  V- 

a;-.?"-'-'*.-  i  .c  -  ‘  -  ...  U.  .  ..  '■  -  „  ...  ,  :....  ..  . 

Class  3  - S lau ght or er  Redef  ined  ;  r.  f  -  •  •  ;  -* 

v:  v  •  v.v*.  .  ;  «•  ."* * * * v  .  '•>  ■  '.  -  . : : 

Effective  Jviarch  31,  Class  3-  slaughterers  were  reclassified  by  v  ^ 
Amendment  2  to  Distribution  Regulation  1  (formerly  Distribution  Order  1)  W  • 
to  define  as  a  Class  3  slaughterer  a  farm  operator  who  transferred  during 
1950  less  than  6 ,000;  pounds  •  of  meat  produced  from  the  slaughter  of  live¬ 
stock  Vy  him  or  for:  him *by  others. ‘^Previously  such  a  farmer  vfo. os e  slaugh¬ 
tering  was.  done  by  6thers  was  classed  as  1A  or' 2A,  •:  The  amendment  has.  the, 
effect  of  classifying  farm  slaughterers  on  the  amount  of  meat  transferred  • 
regardless  of  who  does  the  slaughterings 
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Table  3*-  Average  prices  and  values  of  important  items  affecting  returns 

from  lamb  feeding,  1945-46  to  1950-51 


Item 


Price  per  100  pounds  of  Choice  arid 
Prime  slaughter  lambs,  Chicago, 
Deoember-March  l/  a •*»•••< 


Direct  subsidy  to  producers,  per 
100  pounds  ••••*• . . 


a  •  • 


Price  per  100  pounds  of  Good  and 
Choice  feeder  lambs,  Omaha, 


Price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers  ? 
for  corn,  North  Central  States,  t 

October-Maroh.  ..•••••». .o.....*.?** t 


Price  per  ton  received  by  farmers  for: 
alfalfa  hay,  baled.  North  Central  : 


Market  value  at  Chicago  <?f  Choice 
and  Prime  85  pound  slaughter 
lambs  l/ 


Market  cost  at  Omaha  of  60  pound 
feeder  lambs  • 


Cost  of  2  l/2  bushels  of  corn  4  t  2*59 


irgm  Ol  XUUI  A.00  vnxuo  vvj. 

total' of  cost  items  shown  4/  • 


• 

• 

1945-  : 
1946  s 

i 

1 

1946-  : 
1947  : 

5 

1947- • : 
1948  : 

1948- 

1949 

« 

• 

s  1949- 
s  1950 

: 

I 

*1950- 
s  1951 

i 

Dol¬ 

lars 

Dol- 

lars 

Dol¬ 

lars 

Dol¬ 

lars 

Dol¬ 

lars 

Dol¬ 

lars 

15.12 

23.34 

23.83 

25.72 

24.33 

36,35 

• 

2.25 

\  .  •> 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

14.56 

17.73 

21.29 

22.90 

23.16 

29.35 

j 

1.036 

1.292 

2.222 

1.190 

1.093 

1.473 

2/15.95 

5/23,00 

3/25. 00 

25.25 

21.68 

21.98 

Total 

value 

,  .  •» 

12.85 

19.84 

.  20.26 

21.86 

20.68 

. 30.90 

1.91 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

8.74 

10.64 

12.?? 

13.74 

13  .90 

17.61 

2o59 

3.23 

5.56 

2.98 

2.73 

:  3.68 

1.19 

1.72 

1.88 

1.89 

1.63 

1.65 

> 

12.  52 

j 

15.59 

20,21 

18.61 

18.26 

22.94 

!  2  *24 

\ 

4.25 

.05 

3.25 

2.42 

.  » 

7.96 

hay, 


Estimated  from  TJ.  S 4  average  price  paid  for  baled  alfalfa  hay® 

•  4/ :: 


■  4/Does  not  include  purchasing  or  marketing  expenses,  labor  cost,  death  losses, 
overhead  costs  or  costs  of  other  feed  ingredients,  or  credits  for  manure*  The 
prices  shoym  are  averages  for  the  lamb  feeding  season  for  the  North  Central 
regibn,  and  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of  individual  feeders® 
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OPS  Slaughter  Quotas  On 
Cattle  During  April 

•  *  v» 

In  an  .amendment  to  Distribution  Regulation  1  issued  April  2,  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization  postponed  to  April  29  the  establishment  of 
quotas  on  calves,  sheep  and  lambs,  and  hogs#  The  slaughter  quota  on  cattle 
during  April  for  each  slaughterer  was  set  at  100  percent  of  the  live  weight 
of  cattle  he  slaughtered  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1950# 

The  amendment  also  delayed  issuance  oi  registration  numbers  by  OPS 
to  April.  15# ,  This  means  that  some  commercial  slaughterers  not  Federally 
inspected  did  not  have  an  ident ifying  number  with  which  to  mark  their  meats 
until  that  date# 

•  v  V  •  •  * 

Changes  In  Federal  Grades  •  . 

For  Lamb,  Mutton  and  Sheep 
Now  Official 

Effective  April  50  Federal  grades  for  lamb,,  yearling  mutton,  and 
mutton  carcasses  and  gradfes  for  slaughter  lambs  and  sheep  \vere  officially 
changed  in  line  with  revisions  proposed  earlier©  (See  The  Livestock  and 
Meat  Situation,  February  1951,  page  15#)  These  changes  complete  revisions 
in  Federal  grades  for  almost  all  slaughter  animals  and  oarcasses  except 
hogs  and  pork* 

The  carcass  grade  standards  are  used  as  the  basis  for  Federal  grad¬ 
ing  of  meat,  which  has  been  a  non-compulsory  service  utilized  by  many  slaugh* 
terors#  Meats  so  graded  are  stamped  with  a  purple  ribbon  stamp# 

BA, I  Annual  Inspection  Report 

Meat  from  987  slaughtering  and  meat .processing  establishments  was 
Federally  inspected  in  the  fiscal  year  1949-50,  according  to  the  annual 
repprt  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry#  The  major  part  of  the  BAIfs  in¬ 
spection  service  covers  slaughter  and  processing  in  domestic  plants  although 
other  meats  in  interstate  trade,  such  as  meat  and  meat  products  imported  in¬ 
to  the  United  States,  must  be  inspected  and  passed#  Of  the  87.7  million 
head  of  animals  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  in  fiscal  1950  an 
average  of  slightly  more  than  three  oarcasses  out  of  eaoh  1,000  were  con¬ 
demned  in  whole  or  in  pert  as  unfit  for  human  consumption* 

Anglo-Argentine  Meat 
Agreement  Signed 

The  Argentine  Government  officially  announced  on  April  23  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  a  one- year  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  sale  of  200,000 
long  tons  (449  million  pounds)  of  chilled  or  frozen  beef  and  mutton  and 
30,000  tons  (67  million  pounds)  of  canned  corn  beef#  Britain  will  pay 
prices  ranging  from  118  pounds  sterling  per  long  ton  (14# 75  United  States 
cents  per  pound)  l/  for  a  stated  grade  of  frozen  beef  to  146  pounds  sterling 
(18 #25  cents  per  pound)  for  chilled  beef,  compared  to  a  flat  97*536  pounds 
sterling  per  ton  under  the  1949  agreement#  The  signifioanoe  of  the  price 
change  is  not  readily  apparent,  as  Britain  has  devalued  the  pound  sterling 
since  the  signing  of  the  old  agreement  and  the  new  pact  calls  for  delivery 
of  commodities  in  partial  payment  for  the  meat  and  also  provides  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  financial  claims  between  the  two  countries# 


1 /  Converted  at  the  rate  of  §2.80  to  one  pound  sterling# 
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Deliveries  of  Argentine  meat  to  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  suspended 
for  nine  months  Y/hile  the  new  treaty  was  being  negotiated©  Shipments  are  to 
be  resumed  immediately  as  Britain  agreed  to  take  all  chilled  meat  offered 
during  the  remaining  period  of  the  1949  agreement©  The  United  Kingdom  has 
also  offered  to  buy  any  carcass  or  canned  meat  offered  during  the  period  of 
the  new  agreement  above  the  quantity  stated  in  the  pact* 

Cured  Beef  Arriving 
From  Mexico 

Entry  of  canned  meat  and  of  certain  cooked  and  cured  meat  products 
from  Mexico  has  been  permitted  since  the  first  of  the  year©  Most  of  the 
imports  to  date  have  been  cured  beef#  In  March ,  according  to  preliminary 
port  of  entry  data,  about  1  1/2  million  pounds  of  cured  beef  were  imported 
from  Mexico© 

Cured  beef  entering  under  this  authority  must  be  reprocessed  by  a 
Federally  inspected  processor  that  has  been  specially  approved  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Bureau-  of  Animal  Industry©  Further  definitions  £nd  speci¬ 
fications  regarding  imports  were  made  in  an  order  issued  by  the  Secretary, 

of  Agriculture  March  30© 

•  •  •  < 

World  Cattle  Numbers 
Record  High 

World  cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1951  are  estimated  at  the 
record  level  of  806 ©3  million  head  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural 
Relations©  This  estimate  is  about  2  percent  above  the  number  a  year  earli¬ 
er  and  about  8  percent  above  the  1936-40  average©  The  number  of  cattle  has 
been  increasing  for  a  number  of  years  and  a  moderate  increase  is  in  prospect 
during  1951©  However,  a  tightening  of  feed  supplies  in  many  important  cattle 
producing  areas  may  limit  further  expansion  of  herds© 

. ».  .  * 

Cattle  numbers  expanded  during  1950  on  all  continents,  but  in  Asia 
and  South  America  the  increase  was  very  small©  The  largest  numerical  gains 
were  registered  in  Africa  and  North  America©  Numbers  of  cattle  are  still 
slightly  below  the  1936-40  average  in  Europe  and  Asia  despite  increases  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years. 

World  Hog  Numbers 
Also  Record  High 

World  hog  numbers  on  January  1,  1951  are  estimated  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  at  297  million  head,  a  record  total©  This  is 
6  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  places  current  numbers  above  the  1936-40 
average  for  the  first  time  since  World  War  II  ended©  A  further  increase  in 
world  hog  numbers  is  in  prospect  during  1951© 


V-y  * 
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Hog  numbers  increased  on  all  continents  during  1950  except  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  where  numbers  are  estimated  the  same  as  the 
previous  year#  Largest  numerical  gains  were  made  in  North  America,  Afrioa 
and  Europe  but  numbers  are  still  below  the  prewar  average  in  the  latter 
continent  and  in  Asia#  The  USSR  is  estimated  to  have  about  one-fourth 
fewer  hogs  now  than  prewar# 

Hog  numbers  are  expeoted  to  increase  moderately  during  1951  but  the 
trend  by  countries  will  be  closely  associated  with  the  availability  of  feed# 
In  the  United  States  and  Canada  prospeots  for  rising  consumer  incomes  indi¬ 
cate  demand  for  pork  will  continue  high  there,  encouraging  hog  production 
in  the  coming  year  if  feed  is  adequate#  Further  gains  in  hog  production 
may  be  made  in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia# 

World  Sheep  Numbers  Up 
4  Percent  During  1950 

World  sheep  numbers  increased  about  4  peroent  during  1950  to  an 
estimated  762  million  head,  2  percent  above  the  1936-40  average,  according 
to  estimates  made  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations#  A  con¬ 
tinued  rise  in  sheep  and  lamb  numbers  is  expected  in  1951  if  grazing  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable# 

The  expansion  in  sheep  numbers  was  greatest  in  the  major  producing 
areas,  but  gains  in  other  countries  were  important#  Despite  the  upward 
trend  in  numbers,  such  important  sheep  producing  countries  as  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  China,  India,  Algeria,  Tunisia  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  continue  below  prewar  levels# 


NEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 

Tables  5  to  8  present  newly  released  data  on  production,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  income  from  meat  animals  in  1950,  along  with  tabulations  for 
several  earlier  years#  These  data  revise  and  bring  to  date  certain  tables 
of  the  February  Statistical  Appendix  of  this  Situation# 
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Table  5.-  Number  of  cattle  and  calv«a  on  farms,  oalf  crop  and  disposition,  anti  live  weight  of 

farm  production.  United  States,  1946  to  date  1 f 


{  On  hand. 

January  1; 

Calves 

born 

:  { 

Marketings'  3/ 

{  Farm 

c laughter 

• 

* 

Deaths 

t  Live 

Year  j  All 

cattle 

• 

’.All  cows  \ 

‘2  years  /\ 
*  -  • 

Percentage 
of  cows 

2  years  f 

• 

• 

s  Number 

• 

f 

{  Inship-  { 

:  ments  2,/  { • 
:  : 

Cattle 

s 

t  Calves 

r 

: 

?  Cattle 

{ 

• 

t  Calves 

• 

» 

1  { 

{  Cattle  {  Calves 

r 

2  S 

{  weight 
•.  c  f  farm 
{production 

{  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

~ l'/obO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

{  head 

$ 

head 

Percent 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

pounds 

1946  t  32,434 

43,014 

80 

34,550 

8,877 

26 , 188 

12,656 

943 

758* 

1,566 

2,543 

18,782 

1947  {  81,207 

42,567 

83.  ' 

35,234 

8,281 

26,995 

14,117 

860 

682 

1,473 

2,469 

19/055 

1948  1  73,126 

41,039 

82 

33,708 

7,620 

23,370 

12,728. 

800 

561 

1,405 

2,292 

18  7371 

1949  t  78,298 

40,398 

85 

34,454 

8,244 

23,281 

12,470 

776 

517 

1,532 

2,378 

19*352 

1950  :  80,052 

-  41,321 

85 

35,120 

9,026 

23,484 

11,511 

741 

462 

1,470 

2,351 

20^587 

1951  S  84,179 

42,962 

17  Balai*ce  sheet  estimates.  Total  marketings,  farm  slaughter,  deaths,  and  on  hand  end  of  year  equals  total  of  oalf  orop,  inship-- 
ments  and  on  hand  beginning  of  year. 

2/  Sum  of  the  interstate  shipments  aud  imports  of  feeding  and  breeding  animals. 

3/  Excludes  interfarm  sales  within  States. 

Revises  and  brings  to  date  table  A-5  of  Statistical  Appendix  of  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  for  February  1951.  • 


Year 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 


On  hand 
January  1 


Table  6.-  Number  of  hogs  on  farms,  pig  crops  and  disposition,  and  live  weight  of 
farm  production.  United  States,  1946  to  date  l/ 


Pigs  saved 


.  Spring 


Fall 


Insfripments 
2/ 


Marketings 


Farm 


Deaths 


1,000 

1,000 

"I.OOb"  ' 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

61,301 

52,392 

’  30,548 

464 

56,921 

52,302 

31,345 

497 

55,028 

51,266 

33,921 

457 

57,128 

58,426 

37,175 

541 

60,602 

59,997  . 

.40,657 

580 

65,028 

••  r>. 

i  • 

Live  weight 
of  farm. 


{ 

s  production 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

head 

head « 

head 

pounds 

64,370 

13,850 

9,564 

19,041 

63,524 

►  12,781 

10,232 

18,667 

61,750 

12,267 

9,527 

18,739 

69,806 

11,549 

..  11,413 

20,190 

73,483 

10,984 

12,241 

20,927 

rr  4. _  „  ,  ^  .  -  - 0  * - - — *  j  uu  uauu  suu  ux  year  equals  zozaa.  or  p 

ments,  end  on  hand  beginning  of  year.  • 

2.J  Sum  of  the  interstate  shipments  and  imports  of  feeding  and  breeding  animals. 

3/  Excludes  intorfarm  sales  within  States.  '  t 

Revises  and  brings  to  date  table  A-6  of  Statistical  Appendix  of  The  Livestock  and'  Meat  Situation  for  February  1951. 


crop,  inship- 

T 


:  dn  Viand  * 

v«w  s  January  1  »' 
*®ar  tall  sheep  : 
sand  lambs  :• 
:  T~6ffi 


xable  7.-  Number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms,  lamb  orop  and  disposition,  and 

farm  production.  United  States,  1946  to  date  l/ 

Lambs  saved  t  InshipmenVs  2/  ~t  Marketings  3/ 

:  Peroent  :  8  8  r® - L- 

of  ewes  1  Sheep 


live  weight  of 


EuniBer 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 


head 

42,436 

37,818 

34,827 

31,654 

30,743 

31,505 


'■  1,000 

head 

24,540 

22,082 

20,011 

18,810 

18,522 


tl  year  /  t 


Lambs 


Peroent 

89 

88 

85 

87 

89 


Y,boo  •  • 

head 

730 

652 

637 

790 

741 


Sheep 


Lambs 


1,000 

head 

6,808 

6,00.0. 

5,632 

5,224 

5,750 


! 

V 

:  Sheep 

t 


Farm  slaughter 


Deaths 


Lambs 


1,000 

head 

6,496 

5,052 

4,620 

3,432 

2,801 


•  1,000 

head 

24,172 

21,116 

19,262 

16,990 

16,563 


Sheep 


1,000 

head 

276 

257 

244 

216 

198 


s  Lambs 
: 


1,000 

head 

304 

302 

298 

280 

244 


1,000 

head 

3,170 

2,890 

3,006 

2,939 

2,654 


1,000 

head 

2,278 

2,108 

2,023- 

1,878 

1,791 


1/  Balanoe  sheet  estimates. '  Total  of  marketing, 
ments,  and  on  hand  beginning  of  year. 

the  interstate  shipments  and  imports  of  feeding  and  breeding  animals. 

2]  Excludes  interfarm  sales  within  States. 

Fort...  .nd  brings  to  date  table  A- 7  of  Statistical  Appendix  of  The  Livestock  and  Moat  Situation 


:  Live 

t  weight 
t  of  farm 
{production 


Million 

pounds 

1-.763 

1,579 

1^404 

1,310 

1,362 


for  February  1951. 


Table  8.-  Live  weight  of  marketings,  cash  receipts  from  marketings,  and  gro 

from  meat  animals,  by  classes,  1946  to  date 


ss  income 


• 

• 

"Live  we: 

Year 

{ 

Cattle 

t 

and 

t 

calves 

{ 

Million 

1 

pounds 

1946 

{ 

• 

• 

24,964 

1947 

t 

25,902 

1948 

{ 

22,856 

1949 

{ 

23,561 

1960 

{ 

23,846 

Sheep 

:  and 
:  lambs 

"MiriYon 

pounds 


anj 


Hogs 


-  -  — -  receipts  from  marketings  1> 

{marketings,  {Cattle  T^heep  i  - 7 — 5jJ“ 

*  Index  no.,  {  and  s  and  :  Hogs  s  meat 


2,673 

2,274 

2,087 

1,786 

1,708 


Million 

pounds 

16,233 

16,015 

15,471 

17,045 

17,795 


: 19 35- 39" 100:  calves 
Million 


lambs 

Million 


Peroent  dollars  dollars 


146 

147 
135 
139 
142 


“Million 

dollars 


{animals 

Million 

dollars 


Cattle 

and 

calves 


Gross  income  2/ 


Million 

dollars 


1  Sheep  { 

{  and  : 

{  lambs  : 


Hogs 


Million 

dollars 


Million 

dollars 


3,722 

362 

2,961 

7,045 

3,793 

366 

3,449 

4,932 

403 

4,005 

9,340 

5,017 

408 

4,635 

5,231 

413 

3,715 

9,360 

5,326 

419 

4,307 

4,838 

354 

3,190 

8,383 

4,920 

359 

5,627 

5,716 

390 

3,297 

9,402 

6,808 

395 

3,697 

l/~Excludes  interfarm  sales." 

2/  Does  not  include  Government  payments. 

If  <Tash  rec0ipts  plus  value  of  home  consumption. 

““  brirg“  t0  date  tabI°  t16  °f  StAtUti,.!  App.ndix  of  The  Livestock  „d  Meat  Situation 


for  February  1951. 


:  All 
{  meat 
{  animal s 


Million 

dollars 

7,606 

10,060 

10,052 

8,906 

9,900 


LMS-50 
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Selected  Prioe  Statistios  for  Moat  Animals  l/ 


• 

a 

X 

Jan. -Mar. 

av,  x 

1 

1951 

X 

• 

• 

Unit 

X 

X 

X 

1950  x 

X 

1951  x 

1950  x 
Maroh  x 

X 

Feb.  x 

Maroh 

: 

X 

X 

X 

• 

• 

X 

• 

• 

: 

X 

X 

Dollars  perx 

100  pounds 

X 

34.58 

39.29 

32.24 

39.45 

40.03 

do. 

X 

27.55 

35.81 

27.33 

35.98 

36.67 

dp. 

do. 

X 

1 

(24.26 

32.94 

30.80 

24.51) 

33.09 

30.96 

33.86 

31.97 

do. 

X 

21.37 

28.61 

22.13 

28.54 

29.96 

,  X 

do. 

X 

25.82 

34.87 

25.90 

34.88 

35.62 

.  X 

do. 

X 

24.39 

33.79 

24.74 

34.19 

34.42 

>  1 

: 

do. 

t 

l 

24.45 

33.77 

24.75 

34.10 

34.40 

X 

do. 

X 

18.80 

26.46 

20.21 

26.88 

27.86 

X 

do. 

X 

16.50 

24.45 

17.42 

24.86 

25.46 

X 

dp. 

X 

14.39 

21.28 

14.84 

21.48 

22.19 

X 

do. 

1 

30.43 

37.07 

29.39 

38.18 

36.65 

X 

X 

do. 

t 

1 

24.13 

33.81 

25.32 

34.42 

35.12 

X 

do. 

X 

20.27 

28.57 

21.20 

29.00 

29.70 

X 

do. 

X 

24.10 

32.53 

24.20 

33.30 

33.50 

Item 


Cattle  and  oalves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  Zj 

Chioago,  Prime  . . . s100  pounds 

Choioe  . . . . 

Good . 

Commercial  . . . . 

Utility . , 

All  grades . . . . . . . . . 

Omaha,  all  grades  . . 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . . . . 

Cows,  Chioago  Zj 

Commercial . . . . 

Utility . 

Canner  and  Cutter  . . . 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  . . 

Stooker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  . . . 

Prioe  received  by  farmers 

Beef  oattle  . . . . 

Veal  calves . . . 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chioago 

160-180  pounds  . . 

180-200  pounds  . . . . . x 

200-220  pounds  . . . . . . . 

220-240  pounds . . . . 

240-270  pounds . . . . 

270-300  pounds  . 

All  weights  . . 

Seven  markets  3/  . . . 

Sows,  Chioago  . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers 
Hog-oorn  price  ratio  4/ 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  . . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers,  all  hogs  .......  x 

> 

Sheep  and  lambs  t 

Sheep  . 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  ....: 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  •••••••• . ...x 

Lambs  : 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago . . 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choioe,  Omaha  . . . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  ................... x 


do. 

do. 

dp. 
de. 

do. 

dp. 
do. 

do. 

dp. 
do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


All  meat  animals 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100)  . 


: 

t 

t 

x 

X 

X 

t 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

• 

• 

1 

X 

X 

X 

X 

: 

X 

X 

X 

s 

X 

X 


16.66 

16.90 

16.89 

16.63 

16.21 

15.80 

16.27 

16.26 

13.87 

15.93 


21.35 

22.18 

22.23 

22.11 

21.82 

21.44 

21.79 

21.51 

18.90 

21.07 


16.17 

16.59 

16.72 

16.70 

16.51 
16.21 
16.41 
16.38 

14.52 
16.00 


22.04 

23.06 

23.02 

22.90 

22.58 
22.16 
22.65 
22.41 

19.58 

22.00 


21.16 

21.89 

22.12 

22.11 

22.02 

21.76 

21.94 

21.66 

19.54 

21.20 


Meat 

Wholesale,  Chioago 

Steer  beef  oaroass,  Choioe,  500-600  pounds  Z/t  100  pounds 
Lamb  oaroass.  Good,  30-40  pounds 
Composite  hog  products,  inoluding  lard 

72.84  pounds  fresh . . . ,  Dollars 

Average  per  100  pounds . . . . 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  oured  . . . 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . . . 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Good  grade  . 

Lamb  . . . . 

Pork,  inoluding  lard . . . 

Index  number  meat  prioe s  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1926-100) . . . . 

Retail  (1936-39=100) . . . . . 

1/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Sti 

2/  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951. 

3/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 

V  Number  bushels  of  oorn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  boss. 

5/  Prioe  for  January.  6 

6/  Prioe  of  45-50  pound  lambs  for  February  and  March. 
j/  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 


Dollars  per: 

100  pounds 

X 

42.76 

55.40 

42.12 

55.90 

55.74 

do. 

1 

e 

6/48.20 

54.77 

6/51.88 

55.62 

55.15 

Dollars 

X 

17.92 

23.60 

17.90 

24.34 

23.86 

do. 

X 

24.60 

32.40 

24.57 

33.42 

32.74 

do. 

X 

21.00 

26.60 

21.20 

27.16 

26.69 

do. 

X 

29.44 

37.30 

29.73 

38.08 

37.42 

Cents 

1 

per  pound 

I 

67.2 

84.3 

67.6 

85.0 

84.8 

do. 

X 

64.1 

74.1 

65.8 

74.6 

73.5 

do. 

X 

36.4 

45.0 

37.1 

45.4 

46.5 

X 

212.7 

270.0 

213.6 

274.8 

273.7 

X 

220.7 

269.5 

224.1 

271.2 

271.9 

tioal  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1951. 

30.20 

33.90 


20.60 


12.4 

12.3 

12.3 

12.5 

12.4 

13.6 

13.3 

13.4 

13.8 

13.2 

12.7 

13.08 

22.00 

13.99 

23.05 

23.21 

10.28 

17.30 

11.10 

17.70 

19.00 

18.10 

25.13 

38.01 

26.88 

38.42 

40.93 

25.12 

j^3.62 

26.59 

___ 

22.70 

32.77 

24.00 

33.30 

35.00 

34.30 

300 

415 

308 

425 

428 

428 

APRIL  1961 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


s 

. .  Januftrv-March 

1961 

Item 

|  Unit 

• 

t 

1960 

l  1951 

,  i 

•  1950 

:  March 

:  February 
• 

!  : 

:  March  2  April 

:  i 

Meat  animal  marketings 

• 

• 

• 

• 

139 

137 

137 

-  ii  i 

116 

127 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

8  Corn  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves  . . 

• 

• 

• 

: 1,000 

386 

433 

141 

121 

131 

328 

323 

101 

119 

93 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3,123 

3,012 

1,082 

887 

965 

Calves  . . . 

1,494 

1,255 

586 

374 

447 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 

2,879 

2,536 

939 

740 

738 

Hogs  . 

:  do.  ,15,056 

15,860 

5,020 

4,159 

5,117 

Percentage  sows . . . 

10 

5 

9 

5 

5 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle  . 

• 

• 

996 

1,016 

995 

1,017 

1,007 

Calves . . . . . 

181 

177 

170 

176 

162 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . 

102 

103 

103 

103 

105 

Hogs  . 

240 

246 

234 

245 

240 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head  . 

• 

• 

:  do. 

544 

556 

547 

555 

657 

Veal,  per  head . . . . 

:  do. 

101 

99 

96 

100 

94 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  . 

:  do. 

49 

49 

49 

49 

50 

Pork,  per  head  . 

j  do.  . 

135 

136 

132 

138 

134 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2j 

:  do.  . 

56 

66 

56 

56 

56 

Lard,  per  head . . 

:  do.  . 

36 

36 

34 

35 

34 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  • . 

:  do.  . 

15 

15 

14 

14 

14 

Total  production 

Beef . . . 

:Million: 
: pounds  . 

1,691 

1,667 

589 

490 

535 

Veal  . . . 

:  do.  . 

150 

124 

55 

37 

42 

Lamb  and  mutton  . 

Pork  2/  . 

:  do.  j 

140 

123 

46 

36 

37 

j  do.  . 

2,024 

2,151 

661 

570 

684 

Lard  . . •••• . . . 

:  do.  { 

535 

571 

171 

147 

176 

Total  commercial  slaughter  Zj 
Number  slaughtered 
Cattle 

halves  ....... . . 

Sheep  and  lambs . , .... 

Hogs  . 

Total  production 

Beef . 

Veal . . . 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . . 

Pork  2/  . 

Lard  •  • .  . . 


*i,doo 

:head 

4,281 

!  do. 

2,571 

:  do. 

3,126 

:  do. 

(18,291 

^Million 

♦pounds 

2,224 

:  do. 

263 

•  do. 

161 

•  do. 

2,431 

•  do. 

612 

4,102 

2,173 

2,721 

19,274 

2,188 

220 

130 

2,686 

653 


1,479 

989 

1,020 

6,060 


772 

96 

60 

791 

196 


1,221 

1,301 

654 

761 

790 

798 

5,222 

6,168 

650 

696 

66 

73 

38 

39 

704 

817 

171 

201 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  s 

Baef . do. 

Vaal  . :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . 

Pork . . . .  do! 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/ . .  do 

Y/  Annual  data  for  most  series  niihH  Yr 


113 

11 

13 

573 

816 


161 

12 

10 

668 

3£SL 


149 

8 

9 

642 

£18 


133 

8 

8 

638 

jm. 


ror  most  senes  published  in  statistical  Appendix  t'o  thiYgll'uaUon,  FeVroft'ATlSSO. 

£/  excludes  lard.  ^ 

|/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

°i  5®”safs  8114  rsage  r00m  Produots*  oanned  "»at3  and  canned  meat  produots,  and  edible 
oiials,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 
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In  this  issue: 

Rank  of  States  in  Livestock 
Numbers  and  Production. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 


JUN  12  1051 


STEER  AND  HEIFER  PRICES  AND 
CEILINGS  AT  CHICAGO 


BY  YEARS 

$  PER  100  LBS. - 

Choice  steers* 

_  (FORMERLY 

"GOOD" GRADE  ) 


BY  MONTHS 


30 


10 


■L.  I 


1  1 


—  i 

J1 

1 

CEILING T  — 

— 

t 

u  AV.  FIRST  . 

3  WEEKS 

FOR  MAY 

1940 


1945 


1950 


1950 


1951 


*AV.  900-  1,000  AND  1,100-1,300  LBS.  °AV.  600-800  AND  800-  1,000  LBS. 

*  APPROXIMATE  EQUIVALENT  OF  ANNOUNCED  WHOLESALE  CEILINGS 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48180-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Dollars-and-cents  ceilings  were  placed  on 
beef  prices  at  wholesale  and  retail  on  May  14. 
No  specific  ceilings  were  set  up  for  live 
cattle  prices,  but  an  indirect  control  on  over¬ 
all  average  cattle  prices  was  imposed  by  a 
limit  on  total  cost  to  packers  of  cattle  pur¬ 
chased  in  a  specified  period. 

Ceilings  at  all  levels  were  scheduled  for 
rollbacks  on  August  1  and  October  1. 


The  wholesale  ceiling  for  Choice  beef 
carcasses  for  June  is  equivalent  to  about 
$34.20  for  live  cattle  of  Choice  grade  at 
Chicago,  or  about  the  same  as  the  price  for 
this  grade  in  January;  and  the  ceiling  for 
August  is  about  $32.70  or  about  equal  to  last 
December’s  price.  The  October  ceiling  has 
not  been  announced. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 

Federally  Inspected  Slaughter 
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*BEEF.  LAM B  AND  MUTTON.  PORK,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MEATS  IN  MEAT  PACKING  PLANTS  AND 
COMMERCIAL  COLD  STORAGE  HOUSES.  BEGINNING  OP  MONTH 
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f  H‘  E  "L-I  V  E-'S  TOC  K  A  II  D  Ml  A  T  "S' I  T*  IT"  A  TION 


Approve.d  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  May  31,  1951 

'  SUMMARY 

Cattle  slaughter  varied  considerably  from  week  to  week  after  the 
announcement  of  the  new  price  control  regulation  on  April  28,  but  the  total 
for  May  showed  about  the  usual  seasonal'  gain  over  April*  Prices  of  cattle 
moved  lower  during  much  of  May,  then  recovered  part  of  the  loss.  Late  in 
the  month,  they  were  a  little  above  the  coiling  that  was  about  to  go  into 
of feet r 

Slaughter  of  hogs  was  unusually  steady  from  March  to  about  the  middle 
of  May  when  the  seasons,!  decline  began.  Prices  of  hogs  also  were  stable 
during  the  March  to  May  po  riod0  A  seasonal  downtrend  in  slaughter  and  some 
strengthening  of  prices  are  expected  through  early  summer. 

Pork  production  in  May  was  around  10  percent  larger  than  a  year 
■earlier.  During  the  rest  of  1951,  the  gain  over  1950  probably  will  be  5  to 
10  percent j  Beef  supplies  are  expected  to  fluctua.te  more  than  usual  in 
months  ahead  but  total  output  for  June  to  December  is  likely  to  equal  or 
exceed  the  total  for  the  same  months  of  1950. 

Do liars- and- cents  ceilings  on  retail  and  ■wholesale  prices  of  oeef 
went  into  effect  by  mid-May.  Ceilings  at  retail  were  set  up  by  cut,  grade, 
class  of  store,  and  geographic  zone.  The  new  ceiling  prices  average  about 
the  same  as  April  prices,  with  some  cuts  higher  and  others  lower. 

Grading  of  all  moat  except  pork  by  Federal  standards  is  now  required. 

Ceiling  limitations  were  placed  on  prices  of  live  oattle  effective, 
for  most  packers,  on  June  4.  There  is  no  schedule  of  live  cattle  ceilings 
as  such,  but  the  overall  average  of  cattle  prices  is  restricted  by  an 
aggregate  total  cost  each  slaughterer  is  allowed  to  pay  for  the  cattle  ho 
kills.  This  maximum  cost  is  computed  by  the  slaughterer  on  the  basis  o.t  the 
wholesale  ceiling  prices  for  his  carcasses  as  they  actually  grade,  weigh, 
and  dress  oute 

Prices  for  live  cattle  under  this  coiling  average  about  10  percent 
less  than  in  April  and  about  the  same  as  in  January.  The  reduction  was 
intended  to  remove  the  squeeze  on  packers  and  distributors,  whose  margins 
narrowed  after  January  27  as  wholesale  and  retail  prices  were  nearly 
stationary  while  prices  of  cattle  advanced. 

Rollbacks  in  prices  of  beef  and  of  cattle  are  scheduled  by  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  for  August  1  and  October  1.  The  combined  reduction  at 
retail  is  to  bo  S  cents  a  pounds  Live  cattle  prices  are  to  bo  reduced  about 
proportionately*  or  near  those  of  last  Juno<> 
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REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Hog  Slaughter  Begins 
Seasonal  Decline 

Hog  slaughter  was  unusually  stable  through  the  March-May  period 
when  marketings  from  the  fall  pig  crop  are  .largest*  Weekly  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection  in  11  successive  weeks  beginning  the  first  week  in  March 
varied  only  between  1,118  thousand  head  and  1,185  thousand.  Slaughter 
began  to  decline  seasonally  in  mid-May,  but  by  the  week  ended  May  26  it  was 
down  only  to  1,029  thousand  head.  Compared  with  last  year,  the  total 
number  slaughtered  under  inspection  in  March-May  was  up  9  percent*  With 
average  slaughter  weights  a  little  heavier,  pork  production  was  10  percent 
larger. 


Prices  were  almost  as  stable  during  the  3  months*  Yfeekly  averages 
for  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  moved  between  a  high  of  $22*12  per 
100  pounds  and  a  low  of  $21.03.  Prices  have  been  higher  this  spring  than 
last  and  in  late  May  were  about  $1*75  per  100  pounds  above  a  year  earlier* 

Hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  decline  seasonally  through  early 
summer  but  to  continue  larger  than  last  year*  Until  about  the  first  of 
September,  slaughter  will  come  from  the  rest  of  the  1950  fall  pig  crop  and 
from  sows*  Probably  at  least  as  much,  and  possibly  more,  of  the  fall  crop 
was  marketed  by  June  1  this  year  as  last0  However,  a  larger  slaughter  of 
sows  is  expected  this  summer,  and  the  pork  supply  may  average  5  to  10  per¬ 
cent  larger  bran  last  summer©  Moreover,  if  the  1951  spring  pig  crop  turns 
out  about  as  indicated  last  December,  this  degree  of  increase  in  pork 
supplies  could  continue  through  the  rest  of  the  year* 

Prices  of  hogs  are  expected  to  rise  seasonally  during  early  summer# 
Ihe  percentage  increase  may  be  a  little  less  than  average  for  the  season, 
because  of  the  restrictions  of  present  price  ceilings  or  those  that  may  be 
put  in  force*  Pork  prices  are  still  limited  by  the  ceiling  order  of 
January  26,  which  set  each  dealer’s  maximum  at  the  highest  price  he  che.rged 
during  the  December  19-January  25  period*  This  would  restrain  any  strong 

upward  tendency  in  nog  prices.  At  present,  there  are  no  ceilings  on  prices 
of  live  hogs. 


Ceilings  on  Beef  Changed  to 
Dollars -and- cents  SystemT 


Ceiling  prices  on  beef  at  wholesale  and  retail  were  changed  to  a 
dollars-and- cents  basis  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  on  April  28* 
The  new  ceilings  at  retail  are  set  up  as  specific  prices  by  grade,  cut, 
class  of  store  and  geographic  zone*  Ceilings  at  wholesale  are  detailed  by 
grade  and  wholesale  cue,  and  are  adjusted  for  location  and  for  type  of 
service  given* 


The  general  level  of  the  new  retail  ceilings  on  beef  is  about  the 
same  as  in  April,  as  some  cuts  are  a  little  higher  in  price  and  others  lower 


Between  January  26  and  early  May,  ceilings  for  beef  were  set  in  the 

same  manner  as  those  for  pork;  that  is,  at  each  dealer’s  highest  price 

received  for  sales  of  substantial  volume  during  the  5  weeks '^December  19  to 
January  25* 


Cattle  Prices  Under  an  Average 
Ceiling  Limitation 

A  ceiling  price  limitation  was  placed  on  live  cattle  by  the  April  28 
order*  There  is  no  schedule  of  live  animal  ceilings  as  such,  but  the  general 
average  of  cattle  prices  is  limited  by  a  maximum  total  cost- -cal led  drove 
cost--that  slaughterers  can  pay  for  the  cattle  they  kill  in  each  accounting 
period*  73c. ch  slaughterer  calculates  his  permissible  drove  cost  on  the  basis 
of  the  specified  wholesale  ceiling  prices  for  his  carcasses  as  they  actually 
grade,  weigh,  and  dress  out*  In  the  calculation  he  lumps  steers,  cows, 
heifers,  and  stags  in' one  category©  Bulls  alone  are  a  second  category* 

Each* slaughterer  is  required  to  Stay  within  his  cost  maximum  as  a 
single  total,  under  penalty  of  losing  part  of  his  slaughter  quota,.  However, 
he  does  not  have  to  balance  out  by  class  or  grade*  Thus,  he  can  pay  a  price 

higher  for  some  kinds  of  cattle  than  the  equivalent  of  wholesale  ceilings, 

but  he  would  have  to  offset  this  by  undbr-pricing  other  cattle* 

,  ,  •  *  * 

Cattle  prices  will  thus ‘be  free  to  fluctuate  somewhat  among  grades 
and  from  week  to  week  even  though  their  general  average  level  is  restrained 
by -the  ceiling*  Prices  are  of  course  free  to  decline  below  ceilings* 

The  ceiling  restrictions  on  live  cattle  went  into  effect,  for  most 

packers,  on  June  4*  For  some  firms  the  first  period  will  be ‘less  than  their 

customary  accounting  period*  An  accounting  period  is  usually  of  4  weeks 
Ion  firfch*  *  ' 


Ceiling  on  Cattle  Prices  about  ‘ 

Equaf  to  January  Prices 

The  oeiling  limit  now  in  effect  oh  cattle  prices  is,  on  the  average, 
about  10  percent  less  than  April  prices  and  about  the  same  as  prices  in 
January  1951*5 

i 

* 

The  approximate  live-cattle  equivalents  of  wholesale  beef  ceilings, 
shown  in  Table  1.  range  from  $37 ©00  per  100  pounds  for  Prime  grade  (steers 
and  heifers)* to  $19  ©501  for  Canner  and  Cutter  (cows  and  stags)*  These  prices 
are  derived  by  use  of  approximate  average  dressing  yields*  Actual  prices 
will  differ  to  the  extent  that  actual  yields  differ  from  those  assumed© 

Ceilings  wero  placed  on  live  cattle  at  near  the  January  level,  said 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  in  order  to  remove  the  squeeze  on  packers 
and  distributors*  Their  margins  had  narrowed  after  January  27  as  wholesale 
and- retail  prices  remained  nearly  stationary  while  prices  of  cattle  advanced, 
The  OPS  is  charged  by  law  with  maintaining  "fair  and  equitable"  margins  for 
processors  in  connection  with  ceilings*  •  • 

Rollbacks  of  Beef  and  Cattle 

Prices  Set  for  August  and  October 

Prices  of  beef  at  retail  and  wholesale  and  of  live  cattle  are  due  to 
bo  rolled  back  on  August  1  and  again  on  October  1*  Each  reduction  at  retail 
is  to  bo  of  4  to  5  cents*  Retail  prices  after  October  1  would  thus  be 
9  cents  below  their  present  level,  and  about  equal  to  those  of .June  1950© 
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Table  1.-  Price  per  100  pounds  for  slaughter  cattle  by  grades  at  Chicago, 
January- May  1951,  and  approximate  live  cattle  equivalents  of  wholesale 
beef  price  ceilings  announced  for  June  and  August#  1 { 


*  r  : 

.  •  r‘  , 

-  Item 

• 

• 

Prime  : 

• 

• 

Choice 

Good 

.*  :  : 

: Commercial: Utility: 
:  :  : 

Canner 

and 

Cutter 

:  .  •  Vi-'  • 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollans 

Dollars 

Ma  rk  0 1  p  r  i  c  e  s a t .  Ch  i  c  a  go  : 

- 

•.Beef  -  -steers,  slaughter  2 / 

1951  by  month  Jan. 

38.38 

34.77 

31.88 

*  29.47* 

27.32 

Feb . 

39.45 

35.98 

33.09 

30.96 

28.54 

Mar  • 

40.03 

36.67 

33.86 

31.97 

29.96 

Apr. 

40.16 

36.93 

34.49 

32.78 

30.74 

>  » 

By  weeks  .ended  May  3 

39.35 

36.57 

34.13 

32,24 

28.81 

"  10 

38.82 

36.60 

34.06 

31,50 

•28.31 

"  17 

38.41 

36.24 

33.83 

30.68 

27.35 

It  94 

38.87  . 

36.79 

.  34.27 

3.1.33 

27.96 

Cows,  s 1 au ght er 

,  1951  by  months  Jan. 

. - 

: - 

24,64 

23.03 

20.17 

Feb. 

— 

— 

c 

26^88 

24.86 

21,48 

Mar. 

— 

— - 

27.86 

25*46 

22.19 

Apr. 

--- 

— 

— 

28.82 

26.33 

22.55 

By  weeks  ended  May  5 

... 

--- 

*•  mm  M 

23.18 

25.58 

21.52 

"  12 

— 

— 

— 

28.12 

25.28 

20.90 

"  19 

— 

— 

28.95 

25.65 

21.32 

"  26 

— 

- - 

-29.62. 

26.42 

22.10 

Heifers,  slaughter  3/ 

1951  -by  - month  s  Jan . 

36.98 

34.43  . 

31.10 

28.11 

Feb.  : 

37.33 

35  c  05 

32.11 

29.50 

Mar, 

37.52 

35.30 

32  0  6  4 

30.09 

Apr. 

37,43 

35.88 

33.60 

31.01 

By  weeks,  ended  May 

tt‘ 


» 


5 

12 

19 

26 


56.85 

36.82 

37.10 

37.50 


35.18 

35.55 

35.58 

35.92 


33.10 

33.18 

33.18 

33.70 


30.22 

29.90 

29.92 

30.55 


OPS  Ceiling- equivalent 
price  at  Chicago  4/ 


Juno- July 

Au gu st -  So pt  emb  er 

17  A  fur  the  r  r  o  1  lb  a  c  k  T  s 
announced. 


37.00  34.20 

35.50..  32.70 


31.50  27.30  21.80 

30.00  25.80  21.30 


scheduled  for  October,  but  no  specific  nrices  have 


19.50 

19.50 


been 


2/  Corn  Belt  steers  sold  out  of 
3/  Prime  and  Choice  are  600-800 
4/-  Average  for-  steers,  heifers, 
wholesale  ceiling  prices  at  the 
with  Prime:  62,  59,'  56,  53,  47, 


first  hands  for  slaughter. 

pounds.  Good  500-900  pounds.  Commercial  all  weights 
cows  and  stags  as  derived  from  announced  Chicago 
following  dr s sing  yields  for  the  6  grades  starting 
43. 
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vi  .  Prices  of  live,  cattle  v^ould  probably  fall  in  about  like  proportion* 
Live-cattle  equivalents  of  wholesale  ceilings  for  August  and  September  are 
set  at  '$1*50  less  than  in  Juno  and  July  for  the  top  4  grades,  and  |0*50  less 
for  the  Utility  grade.  The  Canner  aijd  Cutter  grades  are  not  to  be  changed. 

It  has  not  been  announced  how  much  livc3  cattle  prices  will  be  rolled  baok  on 
October  1,  but  the  combined  August-October  reduction  is  to  bo  9  .percent. 

Such  a  reduction  would  result  in  prices  of  cattle  also  close  to  those  of 
June  1950* 

«  • 

The  OPS  explained,  that  price  rollbacks  were  delayed  until  August  and 
October  in  order  to  give  feeders  who  had  bought  cattle  before  April  28,  the 
date  of  the  announcement,  a  chance  to  sell  them  at  the  mid- summer  price. 

t 

Record- keep ing  Required  Preparatory 
to  Possible  Allocations  - 

A  distribution  regulation , that  accompanied  the  ceiling  orders  requires 
that  records  be  kept  by  slaughterers  and  processors  for  use  in  the  event  that 
allocation  of  meats  becomes  necessary  later  on. 

Federal  Meat  Grading 
Service  Extended 

Under  pPS  Distribution  Regulation  2  all  meat,  except  pork  and  meat 
slaughtered  by  farmers  for  their  own  consumption,  must  be  graded  according 
to  standards  of  the  Federal  grading  system.  The  Federal;  meat  grading  service 
has  been  expanded  to  carry  out  the  grading  program  assigned  it  in  connection 
with  this  regulation.  Grading  will  be  done- in., all  types  of  slaughtering 
plants,  regardless  of  whether  they  receive  Federal  inspection  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  Ih  all  instances,  grading  will  be  performed  according 
to  official  U.  S.  standards  for  grades  of  carcass  meats. 

*  *  r\ 

Provision  is  made  in  the  regulation,  as  amended,  for  self ,-grading  of 
meat  when  authority  is  granted  after  the  services  of  an  official  grader  have 
been  requested  but  not  supplied.  Beef  so  graded  cannot  bo  stamped  higher 
than  Commercial.  Self-grading  may  also  be  done  -without  request  for  official 
service,  but  in  this  case  no  beef  grade  higher  than  Cutter  can  be  assigned. 
There  are. similar  restrictions  on  the  highest  grado  assignable  in  self¬ 
grading  of  veal,  calf,  lamb,  yearling  mutton,  and  mutton. 

Thus,  all  meat  except  pork  cuts  now  carries  a  grade  stamp.  All  beef 
of  Good  grade  or  higher,  and  much  of  that  grading  Commercial  or  lower,  has 
an  official  stamp--a  purple  ribbon-like  stamp — showing  that  it  was  graded  by 
an  official  grader.  Meat. that  was  produced  in  Federally  inspected  plants 
and  in  other  plants  with . inspection  qualifying  under  grading  regulations  is 
stamped  MU.  S.”  along  with  the  grade  name.  Meat  produced  , in  other  plants 
will  carry  only  the  grade  without  the  ,fU.  S.n.  The  cost  of  grading  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  paid  from  fees  assessed  slaughterers. 

Cattle  Marketings  Variable  in  May, 

Prices  Drop  Toward  New  Coiling  Level 

Cattle  marketings  fluctuated  rather  sharply  week  by  week  in  May  as 
producers  responded  variously  to  the  OPS  announcements  of  April  ,28  and  to 
price  changes.  The  month*  s  total  marketings  were  moderately  larger  than  in 
April.  The  increase  was  about  average  for  the  season.  May  slaughter  prob¬ 
ably  included  some  cattle  previously  planned  for  sale  in  later  months,  but 
on  the  other  hand  some  other  cattle  may  have  been  held  off  tho  market  in  May. 
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'  Average  weights  of  Corn  Belt  steers ‘at  Midwest  markets  show  little 
evidence  of  many  cattle  rushed  to  market  at  light  weights©  Only  in  the 
week  of  May  3,  the  first  after  the  April  28  announcement,  were  average 
weights  below  their  previous  level.  Weights  at  Chicago  the  week  ending 
May  24  averaged  1  pound  heavier  than  a  month  earlier,  at  Omaha  1  pound 
lighter,-  and  at  Sioux  City  8  pounds  heavier. 

for  slaughter  steers 

Prices/declined  during  May.  The  week  ending  May  24  prices  of  beef 
steers  at  Chicago  by  grades  were  $0. 14  to  $2.78  per  100  pounds  below  their 
April  average.  However,  they  were  not  down  to  the -average  ceiling  level 
that  went  into  effect  in  late  May  and  early  June.  (See  table  1.) 

Feeder  cattle  prices  in  May  fell  off  no  more  than  slaughter  steerO 
prices.  The  average  cost  of  stockers  and  feeders  at  Kansas  City  the  week 
ending  May  24  was  $34.09  per  100  pounds,  $1.55  less  than  the  April  average 
and  $6.78  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  This  indicates  a  strong  demand  for 
stockers  and  feeders  in  spite  of  the  price  ceilings  now  going  into  effect 
and  the  rollbacks  scheduled  for  later* 

Cattle  Marketings  to  Fluctuate,  but 
may  Total  as  Much  as  Last^~Yea r 

Cattle  marketings  are  expected  to  fluctuate  more  than  usual  from  week 
to  week  and  perhaps  from  month  to  month.  Legislative  developments  will  be 
a  factor  affecting  them.  The  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  the  basic 
authority  for  price  controls,  is  due  to  expire  June  30. 

\  . 

Some  reduction  in  cattle  slaughter  in  June  below  that  otherwise 
expected  is  entirely  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom  profitable 
to  delay  marketing  fed  cattle  very  long  after  they  reach  a  high  finish* 

Also,  the  prospect  of  a -lower  price  ceiling  on  August  1  will  stimulate 
marketings  before  that  date.  Therefore  very  small  marketings  are  unlikely 
in  June,  and  an  increase -may  be  expected  in  July* 

Sharply  curtailed  marketings  are  to  be  expected  just  after  the 
August  1  and  October  1  rollback  dates. 

» 

Cattle  slaughter  from  June  through  December  is  likely  to  total  at 
least  as  large  as  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Steer  and  heifer  slaughter 
will  probably  be  nearly  as  large  as  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  price 
control  orders.-  Some  cows  otherwise  due  to  be  marketed  might  be  held  back 
past  December  31,  but  their  numbers  might  no  more  than  offset  the  trend 
toward  a  larger  cattle  slaughter  this  year.  "The  greater  number  of  cattle 
on  farms  this  year--4*l  million  more--would  normally  be  expected  to  result 
in  some  increase  in  slaughter.  Moreover,  more  cattle  have  been  on  feed 

than  last  year.  -  , 

•  *  •  *  ,  » 

*  < 

Total  Meat  Supply  for  1951 
to  Exceed  1950  ~ 

Production  of  meat  will  continue  larger  than  last  year,  due  chiefly 
to  the  large  production  of  pork.  If  cattle  slaughter  shows  a  moderate 
increase,  meat  -consumption  per  person  may  rise  2  to  3  pounds  above  the 
144  pounds  in  1950.  * 
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-Table  2*-  Price  per  100  pounds  for  Choice  grade  slaughter  steers  and  heifers 
at  Chicago,  by  years  1940-49,  by  months  1950-51  and  approximate  ceiling 

price  June- September  1951 


(Data  for  cover  page) 


Period 

Steers  l/  : 

Heifers  2/ 

•  Dollars ' 

Dollars 

By  years 

1940 

10.58 

9.95 

1941 

-  : 

*■  11.50 

11.06 

1942 

14.00  ■ 

13.27 

1943  •'  - 

« 

15.32  •  - 

14.56- 

1944  •  • 

15.80 

15.16 

1945 

0' 

16.01  -  •  /■: 

15.31 

1946 

19.79 

18.43 

1947 

. 

26.94  ••  ,i 

24.68 

1948 

31.48  •  . 

29.98 

1949 

' 

26.70 

25.60 

1950 

30.16  • 

28.94 

By  months: 


1950  January 

30.52 

26.86 

February 

29.72 

26.44 

March 

28.88 

26.46 

April 

28.35 

27.16 

May 

29.43 

28.74 

June 

29.91 

29.36 

July 

30.46 

30 . 00 

August 

29.97 

29.01 

September 

30.26 

29.20 

October 

30.08 

29.62 

November 

31.20 

31.18 

December 

33.20 

33.25 

1951  January 

35.03 

34,30 

February 

36.32 

35.02 

March 

36.99 

35.33 

April 

37.34 

56.01 

Kay  4/ 

36.60 

* 

35.56 

June- July  1951  ceiling 

3/  34.20 

August- Sept ember  IS 51  cei 

ling 

3/  32.70 

l/  Average  of  900-1100  IbY ’and  1100-1300  lb,  slaughter  steers* 

F/  For  750-900  lb*  slaughter  heifers  1940  to  July  1942,  and  average  of 
600-800  and  800-1,000  lb.  since  July  1942. 

3/  Approximate  live  animal  equivalent  of  announced  ceiling  prices  on  Choice 
beef  carcasses  at  wholesale. 

4/  Average  for  3  weeks. 
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Veal  supplies  per  person  are  likely  to  equal  last  year  only  in 
occasional  months.  Lamb  and  mutton  v.dll  continue  to  be  in  shorter  supply 
than  last  year* 

Early  Spring  Lamb  Development  _Fairly  Good 
Though  Delayed  by  Foo_r  Pastures 

The  condition  of  early  spring  lambs  was  generally  favorable  on  May  1 
despite  cool  weather  during  most  of  April  and  slow  growth  of  pastures  and 
ranges  in  many  sections.  Drought  conditions  still  persisted  over  much  of 
the  Southwest,  retarding  lamb  development  and  causing  many  yearlings  to 
move  out  of  the  area  in  feeder  flesh*  In. the  Pacific  Northwest  dry  weather 
delayed  growth  of  pasture  and  lambs  made  slow  progress*  In  the  South¬ 
eastern  States  cool  wet  weather  retarded  the  development  of  early  lambs  and 
will  probably  result  in  later  marketings  than  last  year*  In  California, 
however,  early -pastures  were  very  good  and  much  of  the  early  lamb  crop  there 
has  been  marketed  at  better  than  average  weights  and  finish* 

*■  - 

The  unfavorable  weather  has  resulted  in  a  May  1  range  feed  condition 
below  average  for  each  of  the  17  Western  States*  Livestock  are  generally  in 
good  condition  *  except  in  the  dry  Southwest,  particularly  in  Texas*  There  is 
generally  a  good  calf  crop*  Late  lamb  crop  prospects  are  favorable  except 
in  areas  of  extended  drought* 

World  Meat  Production  at 
^ew  High  in  1950 

Meat  production  during  1950  in  the  principal  livestock  countries  of 
the  world,  exclusive  of  the  Far  East,  is  estimated  by  the  Office  of 
Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  at  about  72*5  billion  pounds*  This  is  an. 
increase  of  5  percent  from  the  1949  output  and  6  percent  from  the  1934-38 
prewar  average*  An  outstanding  increase  in  pork  production  plus  slightly 
larger  beef  supplies  more  than  offset  a  decrease  in  lamb  and  mutton  output# 

Output  on  all  continents  except  South  America  and  Oceania  equalled 
or  exceeded  that  of  1949*  The  largest  gains  were  reported  for  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union#  Production  in  Argentina,  Uruguay  and  Australia  declined 
moderately  but  was  still  above  prewaro 

4 

Because  of  the  larger  livestock  numbers  on  farms  and  ranches  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  outlook  appears  favorable  for-  a  continued  rise 
in  world  meat  production  during  1951*  The  extent  of  increase  will  be 
contingent  upon  pastures  and  feed  supplies# 

Rank  of  States  in  Livestock  Numbers  and  Production 

by  Lucille  W.  Johnson 

:■  Requests  are  often  received  for  a  listing  of  States: 

:  according  to  their  relative  position  in  livestock  : 

:  production.  The  tables  that  follow  provide,  this  : 

:  information*  : 

Tables  3,  4  and  5  present  data  showing  the  relative  position  of  each 
state  in  numbers  and  production  of  meat  animals#  Numbers  are  the  January  1, 
1951  inventory  of  cattle  and  calves  and  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms,  and  the 
1950  pig  crop.  Production  is  the  liveweight  of  farm  production  in  1950--the 
total  poundage  produced  on  farms  and  ranches  during  the  year* 
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Table  3  Rank  of  states  in  numbers  of  osttle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1,  1951 


Rank 

• 

• 

♦ 

• 

All  cattle  and  c 

••a  Ives 

:  Beef  cattle  and 

calves  (Cattle  "not  for  mi 

iPU 

Total 

sBeef  cows  2  years 

and  over 

* 

• 

State  ;  * 

umber 

•  State  : 

Humber 

s  State  : 

Humber 

* 

r  M 

T> 

i.oivs  a  no  s 

Thousands 

Thousands 

- 1 

• 

.c  j  ^  _ _ _  ^  ^  ^ 

V.~26U 

'Pa  va  s  *  .  .*.• .... 

7,266 

Texas  . 

5,715 

-L 

?  • 

• 

• 

T  rN  wn 

r  9r.  r< 

Tow-1?  ,  . . . 

b]  443 

Nebraska  . 

1,222 

C j 

3 

• 

• 

• 

•Nobra-ska-  ....... 

4,170 

Nebraska,  .  • . 

3  ^  409 

Kansas . . 

1,001 

* 

•j? 

• 

• 

Wisconsin  •  ••.. 

3,918 

.  Kansas,  ,«».•*». 

2 ,9  61 

Oklahoma  . 

.  843 

• 

• 

t&nsas . . . . 

3,91.7 

.  Missouri 

1,901 

Montana  ...... 

y  •  ■ 

.  812 

c. 

• 

• 

*S-SO  -im  .*•*«. 

5,856 

,  South  Dakota  • 

1,815 

South  Dakota  • 

H  .  *  * 

800 

74- 

• 

<• 

-Minnesota  . . . . . 

3, 34.2 

.  j Oklahoma  ..... 

1 , 760 

X  OWQ*  444444404 

»  » 

.  656 

8. 

• 

• 

»I  ll-mo  m  . . . . 

0,317 

.  Illinois,  ..... 

1,713 

Florida  ...... 

644 

9 

• 

• 

•CkYL-ifo  rnia  . . . . 

2,87.2 

Montana  . 

1,611 

Missouri 
%  <* 

643 

10 

• 

r 

lYk/lobo  ms  •  »..«>> 

2,81.4 

.  .G0lo.ra.do  . 

1,509 

Colorado  . 

•  *  * 

.  630 

i — 1 

• 

• 

■Sou-t-h  Dakota  • . 

2 , 454 

.  California  ... 

1 , 461 

Hew  Mexico  ... 

i  >  *  .  .» 

615 

12 

4 

• 

•Hew  ♦  -..«.«• 

2,248 

Florida  .®  * . . 

1,200 

Califo  rnia  •  •  • 

597 

13  • 

4 

• 

‘Onto  .......... 

2,285 

.  Hew  Mexico  .  •  • 

1,103 

Louisiana  .... 

*  ■  •  * 

574 

14 

♦ 

1 

Mi.ch  i-g-un  •••••• 

1,971 

.  Minnesota.  • . . 

.  1,061 

Wyoming  ...... 

47  4 

15 

4 

4 

■  I  ndia-na  ••  «•  •  ••  . 

1,848 

Lo.uis.iana  «... 

1,015 

.Mississippi  •• 

.  458 

16 

4 

4 

•Colorado  ...... 

1,818 

•  Wyoming  «...•• 

958 

Arizona  •••••• 

406 

17 

4 

• 

•Montana  . . 

1,815 

.  Mississippi  . . 

945 

Illinois  ••••• 

402 

19 

:  Mississippi  ... 

1,791 

JCentucky  •  •  •  • . 

828 

.Oregon  ..••••• 

20 

:  ♦Kentucky  ...... 

1 ,721 

am. zona  ...... 

807 

Alabama  ••«••• 

21 

s  -Louisiana  .  . 

1,569 

.Indiana  ...... 

803 

Ile.vada  •  *•-•••• 

22 

:  •Tennessee  •  <  •  •  • 

1,550 

Oregon  ....... 

738 

Georgia  ...... 

23 

;  » Florida  ....... 

1,503 

Alabama  ...... 

698 

Arkansas  •  ■••• . 

24 

:  .North  Dakota  . • 

1,496 

.  Georgia  ••*••• 

652 

Aentuqky  . 

25 

:  ..Alabama  . . 

1,476 

.Tennessee  , ... 

635 

X clcjXio  •»»••••• 

26  ■ 

i  *  Georgia  •#..... 

1,330 

.Idaho  ........ 

612 

t Tennessee  .... 

27 

j  * j *.rk  ansas  ..... . 

1,282 

,  Qh jlo  ..  .. ..... 

60S 

Indiana  . * 

28 

: .Virgi ni a  ...... 

1,197 

*  Arkansas  . . . .  ? 

581 

Minnesota.  . .  •  • 

•  .  *  • 

29 

:  .  Uuw  ■  Mexico  . .  •  0 

1,189 

-  .Nevada  ....... 

537 

Virginia  . .... 

30 

:  .Oregon  ........ 

1,118 

.  Virginia  ..... 

463 

Utah  . »,  *••••••• 

51 

:  -Wyoming  ....... 

1,041 

#  AYashington  .  • . 

38  4 

Washington  ... 

32 

?  ■* I daho  .....  .... 

H9.86 

.4  t  -*.*  ^  }  l 

382 

Ohao  ^ ..... .  •  •  •■ 

'Z1* 

oo 

:  .Washington ....  * 

.685 

. .Michigan  ..... 

367 

West  Virginia 

34 

: .Arizona .••••••• 

•88? 

.  .V;  is  oo  ns  in  .... 

315 

Horth .Carolina 

35 

:  -North  ,Caro lina 

'  788 

♦.Pennsylvania  . . 

253 

Michigan  ..... 

36 

!  . j-'jsvq da  ........ 

580 

.  .lest  .Virginia 

248 

South  Caro  1 ina 

37 

:  .West .Virginia  • 

570 

« .forth. Caro lina 

205 

. pennsy 1 va ni a  . 

38 

; • Utah 

560 

,  .South, Carolina 

•  150 

Maryland 

39 

:  .Maryland 

•471 

.  .New-Y o rk c ♦ 

115 

Wisconsin  .... 

40 

:  -Vermont  ....... 

429 

.  .Maryland 

'  \i  4.i 

, Hew  York  ..... 

■41 

; . 8  o uth  C a  ro 1 ina 

396 

,  Map  ne 

20 

,  /.laine ........... 

42 

: .  Hew.  Jersey  ..  .  •  • 

228 

,  .Vermont  ...... 

-  18 

Yepmont  ...... 

•43 

* . Mo i no 

,  214 

.  .TJ^r .Jersey  . 

10 

,  Massachusetts 

•44 

s .Massachusetts  . 

177 

*. Connecticut  •• 

9 

„ pel aware  . 

45 

: , Connect 3  cut  ... 

171 

,  Ma  s  s  a  chu  s  ot  t  s 

:  8 

,  V  ;w .  Hamp  shire 

•46 

s .  U cw .  Ha  wp  sh  ire  . 

117 

.  .Hew  Hampshire 

8 

Connecticut  •• 

47 

s  -  Delaware  . . 

63 

..Delaware  ..... 

6 

, How, Jersey  ... 

48 

: . Rhode. Is land  . • 

27 

, .Rhode  Island  . 

1 

*  »  V  «  V  f 

United . States . Total  • 

84,179 

x-G,  514 

.  •  *  *  -  * 

«;  u\ 

352 
33  3 
295 
283 
268 
241 
224 
206 
199 
180 
177 
176 
142 
112 
83 
70 
52 
36 
24 
21 
20 
17 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
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Table  4®-  Rank  of  states  in  numbers  of  milk  cows  and  sheep  on  farms  January  1, 

1951  and  pigs  saved  1950*  „  . 


Rank 


Milk  cows  2  years 
and  over 


St  at  a 


:  Number : 
Thousands 


All  sheep  and  lambs 
State 


Number  pigs  saved  l/ 


:  Number r 
Thousands 


State 


:  Numb  or 


Thousands 


1 

t 

Wisconsin  . • 

2,456 

Texas  . . . . 

2 

Few  Yo  rk  ....... 

1  \  48  3 

Wvominr  ......... 

3 

Minnesota  . . 

1,471 

Montana  ......... 

A 

*-+ 

Texas 

1 . 309 

Crs  forn  i  a  ...... 

5 

Iowa  ........... 

1,158 

Colorado  ........ 

6 

Ohio'  ••••••••••• 

1*060 

Utah  ............ 

7 

Mi cN an  ....... 

1,026 

New  Mexico  ...... 

8 

Pennsylvania  •  •  • 

1,010 

Missouri 

9 

Missouri  ••••••• 

994 

Oli in  ............ 

10 

Illinois 

972 

Iowa  ............ 

11 

vali  f  o  mi  a  . . .  o . 

885 

I daho  . 

12 

Indiana . . . . 

721 

South  Dakota  . • . . 

13 

Oklahoma  .....  e  • 

618 

Nebraska 

14 

Kentucky  •  •<,•••• 

640 

Kentucky  •••••••• 

15 

Tennessee  •••..« 

640 

Minnesota 

16 

Kansas  ....«••«• 

634 

Kansas  •••••••.,* 

17 

Mississippi  . ... 

554 

Oregon  •••••••••• 

13 

Virginia  ....... 

507 

1115 roi s  ....... 

19 

Nebraska  ....... 

467 

T  nd i c ns  ......... 

20 

Alabama  ........ 

447 

Ne  v  a  da 

21 

Arkansas . . 

435 

M5 obi  P*an  ........ 

22 

Georgia  ........ 

414 

Ari  zona  . . . 

23 

No rth  Dakota  ... 

409 

North  Dakota  .... 

24 

North  Carolina  . 

399 

Washington  c  •  • ,  . . 

25 

South  Dakota  0  0  © 

368 

West  Virginia  . , . 

26 

Louisiana  *••••• 

338 

Virginia  0. ...... 

27 

Washington  ..... 

319 

Wisconsin  . . . 

28 

Vermont 

281 

Tennessee 

29 

Maryland  . .  • .  *  .  • 

255 

Penn  sylvan  i a  . . , . 

30 

•  Oregon  ......... 

235 

New  York  t .  ...... 

31 

O  ' - 

West  Virginia  » P 

252 

Louisiana  ....... 

32 

Idaho  .  . . . 

220 

Okl  a  horn  a  ..... _ 

33 

Colorado  .  •••••• 

198 

Mississippi  •  •... 

34 

c 

South  Carolina  * 

174 

Arkansas  •••••••• 

35 

9 

New  Jersey  ••••• 

164 

Maryland  •••••••• 

36 

Florida  . . . 

152 

No  rth  Carol  in  a  . . 

37 

Montana  ...••••  c 

123 

Alabama  . 

38 

Ma  s s a chu setts  • • 

122 

Maine-  * . . . . . . 

39 

Mai ne  .......... 

120 

Georgia  . . . . . . . . . 

40 

Connecticut  . 

116 

Florida  . . . . .. . . . 

41 

Utah  •  . . . 

112 

Vermont  ...... _ 

42 

New  Hamp sh ire  . . 

70 

New  Jersey  •••••• 

43 

New  Mexico  . . • • . 

57 

Massachusetts  •  • 9 

44 

Wyoming  ........ 

54 

New  Hampshire  .  •  • 

45 

Arizona 

50 

Connecticut  . . . . , 

46 

Delaware  ....... 

38 

South  Carolina  .. 

47 

Nevada  „ . 

•21 

Del  awn  vp>  ........ 

48 

1 

Rhode  Island  ... 

21 

Rhode  Island  ,,  • . . 

United  States  Total 

24,579 

V  Total  or  pigs  saved  from  spring  and  fall  1950  nig 

7,119 

Iowa  . . . 

20,759 

1,934 

Illinois  . 

10,764 

1,870 

Indiana . . 

8,234 

1,867 

Missouri  •••••••  • 

7,387 

1,645 

Minnesota . • 

6,774 

1,438 

Ohio  . . . . .  . 

5,986 

1,384 

Nebraska  . .  ? 

4,261 

1,214 

Wisconsin  ••••••  ■ 

3,556 

1,128 

Georgia  ........ 

2,674 

1,021 

Texas  •  •  •  . . . 

2,457 

1,020 

South  Dakota  • • » 

2,409 

893 

Kentucky  .......  • 

2,197 

815 

Kansas  . . . • 

2,079 

749 

Tennessee  •••••• ■ 

1,975 

737 

Alabama  . . . . 

1,765 

694 

North  Carolina  • • 

1,670 

656 

Michigan  . . ■ 

1,6  IQ 

625 

Arkansas  ••••••• 

1 , 404 

472 

Oklahoma  ••••••• 

1,360 

465 

Virginia  .......  ■ 

1,222 

428 

Mississippi 

1,091 

385 

Louisiana  ....... 

1,077 

375 

P  enn s y  1  van  i  a  .  *  c 

1,030 

337 

South- Carolina  . 

1,026 

311 

Florida  ........ 

977 

299 

California  ..... 

911 

285 

North  Dakota  ... 

804 

270 

Colorado  ..••••• 

438 

221 

Maryland  ••••«.. 

382 

182 

West  Virginia  .. 

310 

148 

New  York  ••••••• 

290 

145 

Oregon* 

269 

106 

Idaho  * . . .  • 

249 

60 

Washington  ...*. 

208 

49 

Montana  «•••••••' 

208 

39 

New*  Jersey  .••••' 

133 

23 

Utah . . 

125 

20 

Wyoming  ........ 

120 

14 

Ma  s  s  a  chu  s  et t s  . . 

95 

12 

New- Mexico  9««»« 

92 

11 

Delaware-  ••••••• 

53 

10 

Connecticut 

52 

9 

Mam e  .......... 

50 

7 

Vermont  .••••••• 

35 

6 

Nevada  . . • 

33 

3 

Arizona  ••••••••' 

28 

2 

New  Hampshire  .  « 

16 

2 

Rhode  Island  ... 

9 

1 , 505 

100,654 

crops  December  1- Dec ember  1* 
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Table  5*-  Rank  of  states  in  liveweight  of  farm  production  of  meat  animals,  1950  1/ 


Cattle  and  calves 


lambs 


Eogs 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 


Rank 

:  State 

.*  Pro  duc  t  ion  t  St  at  e 

2 Production: 

State  s Pro duct ion 

• 

• 

Mil. lbs. 

Mil 

.lbs. 

Mil. lbs. 

1  • 

s Texas  •**•••• 

9  i  v? 

Texas  ........ 

194 

Iowa  .«.«*. .... 

4,682 

2 

: Iowa 

California  ... 

100 

•Illinois  ••••• 

2,279 

3 

: Nebraska  •••• 

.v.  1,218 

Co  1 0 r  a  do  ... . . « 

•  •  • 

83 

Indiana  ...... 

1,773 

4 

i.tC  Rtisps  ...... 

. ..  1,203 

Idaho . . 

80 

Missouri  ..... 

1,546 

5 

: Illinois 

Wyoming  ...... 

74 

Minnesota  .... 

1,496 

6 

: Minnesota  * • • 

...  935 

Missouri  »?«•• 

•  •  • 

70 

Ohio  ......... 

1,150 

7 

•Mi ssnnri  . . . . 

. ..  926 

Montana  ...... 

62 

Nebraska  .  •  •  •  • 

940 

8 

: California  •  « 

I owa  ••••••••• 

59 

Wisconsin  •  •  •  • 

731 

9 

:Wi  scon  sin  ••• 

Utah . 

58 

South  Dakota  • 

545 

10 

•  nvi  nl  nma  .  .  .  . 

...  774 

Kentucky  •  •  a  •  • 

48 

Texas  •••••••» 

497 

11 

: South  Dakota 

...  726 

Kansas  ••••••• 

•  •  • 

44 

Georgia  .•••••• 

442 

12 

s Colorado  •••• 

Minnesota  •••• 

44 

Kansas  ••••••• 

429 

13 

s Indiana  •  •  •  •  • 

New  Mexico  •  •  • 

43 

Kentucky  • • • • • 

416 

14 

: Montana  *•••• 

Ohio  •••••••»• 

41 

Tennessee  .... 

389 

15 

; Ohio  ........ 

Nebraska  *•••* 

41 

North  Carolina 

316 

16 

: Michigan  . ... 

. . .  432 

Oregon  •••••.* 

. .  • 

37 

Michigan  ....* 

313 

17 

: Kentucky  .... 

South  Dakota  • 

•  •  • 

37 

Alabama  ...... 

311 

18 

:  North  Dakota 

,ii  i 

*  .  . 

Illinois  ••••• 

•  34 

Oklahoma  • • • • • 

282 

19 

s  New  Yo  rk  *  •  • . 

Indiana  ...... 

2  6 

Arkansas  ..••• 

251 

20 

:  P  ennsy  1  vani  a 

.  .  c  353 

Michigan  ...•• 

21 

Virginia  ••••• 

245 

21 

: Tennessee  .*• 

. • «  320 

Washington  . • • 

... 

20 

Pennsylvania  9 

200 

22 

5 New  Mexico 

...  301 

Nevada  . 

•  •  • 

19 

Mississippi  •• 

198 

23 

*  Oregon  «...*« 

...  290 

Virginia  . 

IS 

South  Carolina 

191 

24 

2 Mississippi  . 

...  275 

West  Virginia 

.  M 

17 

California  ... 

176 

25  . 

sWyoming  •  •  •  •  • 

..c  274 

Tennessee  •••• 

... 

16 

North  Dakota  . 

169 

26 

: Idaho  * . . 

Arizona  •••••. 

15 

Louisiana  .... 

159 

27 

•Arkansas  «... 

...  246 

North  Dakota  • 

•  •  # 

15 

Florida  ••<«•• 

125 

28 

: Alabama  •  •••  • 
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14 

Colorado  ••••• 

102 

: Louisiana 
s Virginia  ••••»«• 
: Washington 
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234 

223 

212 

212 


Pennsylvania 
Now  York 
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•  « 


Ar*i  7  one  ........ 

1  92 
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2 

PI  nridft  ........ 

191 

Arkansas  •••»••» 

2 

TTr.nh  . . 

136 

Louisiana  •••••• 

2 

Nevada  *«..•*«.. 

134 

North  Carolina  • 

2 

North  Carolina  9 

•  123 

MO!  113  *69# 

1 

West  Virginia  •• 

109 

Alabama 

1 

Me  rvland  ••••••• 

89 

New  Jersey  ••••• 

1 

South  Carolina  « 

60 

Vermont 

1 

Vermont  •••••••• 

60 
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2/ 
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40 

Georria.  ........ 

2/ 
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37 
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o'/ 

Connecticut  • • • ® 

33 

Florida  •••.«•»• 

tl 
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31 

Connecticut  • • • • 

2/ 
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22 
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il. 

•Delaware  »•••••• 

11 

Delaware 

il. 

: Rhode  Island 


•  •  • 


4 


South  Carolina 


7 

6 

6 

3 


•  *  • 


Maryland  . .  *  • , 
West  Virginia 
Oregon 
New  York  • , 
Idaho  •  • .  •  < 

Rf  ashing  ton 

Montana  . 

Utah  «•!••••«• 
New  Jersey  •  •• 
Wyomin g  ...••• 
New  Mexico  ••• 
Ma  s  sachus e  tt  s 
Connecticut  • • 

Maine . . 

Delaware 
Vermont  •••••• 

Nevada  ••••••• 

Arizona  ...••• 
New  Hampshire 
Rhode  Island  • 


69 

69 

59 

58 

54 

46 

45 

27 

23 

25 

22 

18 

11 

10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

4 
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United  States  Total  20,587 _ 

Liveweight"  produced  during  year  by  livestock 
2/  Less  than  500,000  lbs. 


1,362 
on  farms* 


20,927 


Preliminary  data, 


MAY  1951 


-  14  - 


Texas  ranks  first  in  numbers  of  all  cattle  and  calves  on  farms#  The 
9.260,000  head  there  this  year  not- only  loads  the  nation*  but  also  is  the 
largest  number.' reported  *for  that  State  since  1902  *  •  .  •  •  • 


The  principal  beef  cattle  regions  are  the  Great  Plains,  Corn  Belt, 
o.nd  West#  Western  States  tend  to  specialize  in  raising  calves  and  steers 
for  sale  as  feeders,  end  they  maintain  large  herds  of  breeding  stock#  *  The  * 
Corn  Belt  cattle  industry  centers  more  in  grain  feeding  of  beef  cattle#  The 
graxing  area  of  the.  Plains  States  resembles  the  West  in  producing  'feeder' 
stock,  though  Kansas  and  Nebraska  also  have  areas  where  many  cattle'  'are'  fed# 


*  *  *  |  ,  ", 

These  differences  are  revealed  in  tKc  ranking  of  States#  ‘Texas, 

Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota,  all  Plains  States,  'Ko'ld  5  of 
the  6  top  positions  in  beef  cow  numbers#  They  are  within  the  top  7  in 
numbers-  of  all  beef  cattle,  and  they  a’ Iso  rank  high  in  liveweight  'oT  cattle 
production#  The  Western  States,  led  by 'Montana,  Colorado,  Cal  ifdfxiia  and 

*  •  “10  •  •  |  ?  ^  ^  A  ‘  *  A  ^  ^  n  #  A  *  4  |  •  |  » 


New  Mexico,  are  well  up  in  inventories  of  beef  cows  and  all  beef  cattle, 


Both  the  Plains % States  and  the  ‘Western  States  rank  slightly  lower  in  January 
inventories  of  all  beef  cattle  than  of  beef  cows  alone,  because  a 'substantial 
part  of  trie  young  stock  raised  there  is  shipped  out  before  January  1-- 
usually  to  the  .Corn  Belt# 


*  ~  •  •  • 

Corn  Bolt  States  rank  highest  when  the  comparison  is  of  liveweight 

produced#  In  contrast  with  the  Plains  and  West  where  cattle  are  sold* at 

-1'  .  . »  , . 

light  weights,  the  Corn  Belt  not  only  raises  and  feeds  its  native  cattle  to 
heavy  slaughter  weights  but  also  puts  d  big  poundage  on  cattle  brought  in 
as  feeders*  In  addition,  dairy  animals  raised  in  the  Corn  Belt  contribute 
a  sizable  annual  liveweight  production#  The* Corn  Belt  States  of  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Illinois  stand  high  in  annual  liveweight  production  of  cattle# 


Among  Southern  States  east  of  Texas,  bbe  leaders  in  beef  cattle 
numbers  and  production  are  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Mississippi*  Florida 
stands  eighth  in# numbers  of  beef  cows,  and  Louisiana  thirteenth©* 


Dairying  is  most  concentrated  in' the  region  surrounding  the  Great 
Lakes#  Wisconsin  is  the  leading  state  in  numbers  of  milk  cows,  and  New 
York  and  Minnesota  follow# 


*  r  *  .  ■  .  .  . 

Texas  far  outdistances  the  other  states  in  its  number,  of  sheep  and 
lambs,  he vxng>  23^  percent  of  the  nation*  s  number  or  about  as  many  as*  the 
combined  number^  in  the  next  4  states,' Wyoming,  Montana,  California,  end 
Colorado# 


♦  K  *  •  t 


Iowa  leads  in  the  number  of  pig's  saved#  The  20,759,000  head  i h*  1950 
were  twice  as  many  as  were  saved  in  Illinois#  Iowa  has  one-fifth  of  the 
nation* s  pig  crop#  ...  ..... 


The  ranking  of  states  in  size  of*  pig  crops  varies  little  from  year' 
to  year,  as  the  numbers  of  pigs  saved  in  ’the  different  States  tend'  to 
increase  or  decrease  in  line  with  the  national  total# 

*  v  »  . 


*  *  %  *  *  ► 


NOT  OK  REVISED  SERIES 


Tables  6  to 
Situation*  Table 
animals  in  1950* 
di  st  r ibut .i  on  data 


13  revise  or  -extend  tables  previously  published  in  this 
7  contains  revised  .prices  received  by  farmers,  for  meat 
Tables  '8  to  13  give  detailed  livestock  slaughter  and  meat 
for  1950  along  with  summary  tables  brought  to  date* 


Table  6  is  a  series  on  production  and  distribution  of  edible  offal 
that  is  published  annually  in  this  Situation,  Edible  offal  products  suoh 
as  liver,  heart,  head  meat,  tongue,  tripe,  plucks,  sweetbreads,  and  others 
are  not  a  part  of  meat  production  as  usually  reported  but  are  a  significant 
item  in  the  nation’s  food  supply*  Consumption  is  estimated  at  a  little  more 
than  10  pounds  per  person  per  year* 


Data  on  edible  offals  have  a  rather  large  probable  error,  because 
production  data  are  derived  by  applying  a  constant  percentage  factor  to 
meat  production  and  because  other  data  such  as  stocks  and  foreign  trade  do 
not  cover  all  offal  products* 

A  fuller  explanation  of  the  offal  data  may  be  found  in  the  May  1949 


Table  6.-  Edible  offals:  Supply  and  distribution.  United  States,  by  calendar  years,  1934  to  date 


MAY  1951 
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Table  7 Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals,  by  months 
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Table  lo.-  Summary  of  total  meat  supply  and  distribution.  United  States, 

by  quarter- year,  1949-50 


Care a s s -weight  equiva 1 ent 


Period 

• 

• 

Supply  l/: 

• 

• 

ederally  inspecte 
:J2isappe 

d 

a ranee  2/ 

Non- 

inspected 

:  Civilian 

:■  consumption 

stocks  ] 

MiTTCBT 

743 

508 

283 

625 

Non¬ 

civilian 

g  / Ci vilian 

disappear¬ 
ance  4/ 

Total 

• 

:  Per 

: capita  5/ 

1949 

Jan. -Mar. 
Apr. -June 
July- Sept. 
Oct. -Dec.  < 

Mil  •  Tb  • 

4,680 

4,364 

4,297 

4, 732-  • 

MTITTE'. 

171 

144 

146 

153 

"  T  Mil  .I'd. 

3,766 

3,712 

3,868 

3,954' 

“liiiTreT" 

1,712 

1,465 

1,275 

1,626 

mtttif 

5,478 

5,177 

5,143 

5,580 

;~E6-. - 

37.1 

34.9 

34.6 

37.3 

Year 

1950 

>  16,559 

62  5 

_ 614 

15,500 

6,078 

21,378 

143.9 

Jan. -Mar. 

4,691 

670 

124 

3,897 

1,683 

5,580 

37.0 

Apr,- June 

4,491 

543 

119 

3,829 

1, 480 

5,309 

35.2 

July- Sept, 

4, 402 

.336 

207 

3,859 

.1,28. 

5,143 

34,0 

Oct. -Dec. 

4,998 

670 

272 

4,056 

1,622 

5,678 

37.5 

Year 

17,033 

670 

722, 

15,641 

6,069 

21,710 

143.  7 

if  Production  plus  imports,  plus  beginning  stocks*  .  . 

2/  Supply  minus  ending  stocks,  divided  into  civilian  and  non-civilian  uses. 

3/  Net  US DA,  Armed  Forces,  and  other  war  agency  purchases,  plus  commercial  exports 
and  shipments. 

4/  From  non- inspected  commercial  and  farm  slaughter.  Considered  to  be  entirely 
civilian  consumption. 

5/  Based  on  population  eating  from  civilian  supplies,  including  adjustment  for 
underenumeration  of  children. 


Table  11.-  Civilian  consumption  of  meat,  total  and  per  capita,  by  kind, 

by  quarter-year,  1949  and  1950 


Year 

> 

Beef 

# 

!  Veal 

# 

Lamb  and 
mutton 

s  Po  rk , 

:  ing 

exclud- 

lard 

All 

meat 

• 

Total’ 

• 

• 

Per 

capita 

• 

.  Total 
* 

:  Pe  r  ■’ 

: capita 

Total 

:  Per  : 

:  cap  it  a: 

.  Per 

• 

: capita 

Total 

:  Per 

:capita 

1949 

Mil. lb. 

Lb. 

Mil. lb 

.  Lb. 

Mi  1 , lb 

.  Lb . 

Mil. lb 

.  Lb. 

Mil. lb 

.  Lb. 

. 

Jan.  -Mar. 

2,360 

16.0 

296 

2.0 

173 

1.2 

2 , 649 

17.9 

5,478 

37.1 

Apr. -June 

2,365 

16.0 

302 

2.0, 

122 

0.8 

2 , 388 

16.1 

5,177 

34.9 

July- Sept, 

2,435  . 

16.4 

352 

'2.4 

155  ‘ 

1.0' 

2,201 

14.8 

5,143 

34,6 

Oct. -Dec. 
Total 

1950 

2,269 

15.J^ 

349 

2.3 

160 

1.1 

2,802 

18.8 

5,580 

37.3 

9 , 42  9 

63.5 

1,299 

8.7 

610 

4:.i 

10,040 

67  06 

21,378 

143.9 

Jan. -Mar. 

2,347 

15.6 

291 

1,9  . 

158 

1.0 

2,784 

18.5 

5,580 

37.0 

Apr. -June 

2,369 

15.7 

290 

1.9  ; 

145 

1.0 

2,505 

16.6 

5,309 

35.2 

July- Sept. 

2,413 

1.5.9 

314 

2.1  . 

•  150 

1.0 

-  2,266 

15.0 

5,143 

34.0 

Oct. -Dec. 
Total 

2,393 

15. 8 

297 

2.0;  ! 

145 

1.0 

2,84£ 

18.7 

5,678 

37.5 

9,522 

63  «0 

•  1 

1,192 

7.9 

598 

4,0 

10,398. 

68,8’ 

21,710 

143.7 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  1/ 


Item 


t 

Unit 


2 


I  Jan. -April  Av.  »  *  1951  ~ 

*  *  *  1950  *  '  x  i 

*  1950  *  1951  *  April  *  March  *  April  *  May 

* »  » J_ i_ x 


Cattle  and  oalves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  2/ 

Ohio ago.  Prime  . 

Choice . . . . 

Good . . . .  •  • . . 

Commercial  . . . . 

Utility . 

All  grades . . . 

Omaha,  all  grades 
Sioux  City,  all  grades 
•  Cows,  Chioago  2 / 

Commercial  . . . 

Utility . 

Canner  and  Cutter  . . . 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago . . 

Stooker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  .., 
Priee  reoeived  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle  . . . 

Veal  oalves  ••••••••• . . . 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chioago 

160-180  pounds  •••••••.•• . . 

180-200  pounds  . 

200-220  pounds  . . . 

220-240  pounds  . . . 

240-270  pounds 

270-300  pounds . . . . 

All  weights  . . . . . . 

Seven  markets  3/  . . . . . 

Sows ,  Chioago . . . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers . . 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  4/ 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  •••.•• . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers,  all  hogs  .. 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago 
Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  ••••••••••••,. 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chioago  .... 
Feeding,  Good  and  Choioe,  Omaha 
Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  •••• . . 


t  t 


*  t 

Dollars 

per: 

100  pounds  x  33.67 

39.50 

30.94' 

40.03 

40.16 

do. 

x  27.58 

36.09 

27.66 

36.67 

36.95 

do, 

do. 

j  24.50 

(33.33 

(31.30 

25.21 

(33.86 

(31.97 

34.49 

32.78 

do. 

x  21.78 

29.14 

22.99 

.29.96 

30.74 

do. 

i  26.10 

35.14 

26.94 

35.62 

35.95 

do. 

*  24.70 

34.03 

25.62 

34.42 

34.76 

g 

do. 

i  24.85 
• 

34.02 

26.04 

34.40 

34.79 

do. 

i  19.26 

27.05 

20.62 

27.86 

28.82 

do. 

x  16.84 

24.92 

17.86 

25.46 

26.33 

do. 

x  14.61 

21.60 

15.27 

22.19 

22.55 

do. 

x  30,18 

37.63 

29.46 

36.65 

39.30 

• 

do. 

x  24.54 

34.26 

25.79 

35.12 

55.64 

do. 

x  20.82 

28.98 

21.90 

29.70 

30.20 

g 

do. 

t  •  . 

x  24.02 
# 

32.88 

24.50 

33.50 

33.  90 

X 

:  x 

X 

i 

i 

X 

X 

\ 

do. 

l  16.44 

21.20 

15.80 

21.16 

20.75 

do. 

t  16.75 

21.97 

16.32 

21.89 

21.36 

do. 

x  16.80 

22.06 

16.52 

22.12 

21.56 

do. 

x  16.60 

21.97 

16.52 

22.11 

21.55 

do. 

x  16.26 

21.74 

16.41 

22.02 

21.48 

do. 

x  15.90 

21.38 

16.20 

21.76 

21.19 

do. 

x  16.28 

21.68 

16.33 

21.94 

21.33 

do. 

x  16.26 

21.39 

16.25 

21.66 

21.02 

do. 

x  14.07 

18.93 

14. 67 

19.54 

19.02 

g 

do. 

:  15.85 

20.95 

15.70 

21.20 

20.60 

do. 

x  12.2 

12.2 

11.5 

12.4 

11.9 

i 

g 

do. 

x  13.3 

X 

13.2 

12,5 

13.2 

12.7 

• 

• 

_  • 

do. 

• 

• 

x  13.11 

22.06 

13.18 

23.21 

22.24 

• 

do. 

x  10.55 

17.50 

11.10 

19.00 

18.10 

do. 

• 

x  25.48 

38.30 

26.54 

40.93 

39.17 

do. 

5/25.12 

6/33.62 

— 

— 

do. 

x  23.20 

33.15 

24.10 

•  35.00 

34.30 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100)  . 


Meat 

Wholesale,  Chioago 


Lamb  oaroass.  Good, 


Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 

72.84  pounds  fresh  •••»... * . . 

Average  per  100  pounds 


Average  per  .100  pounds  x 

Retail,  United  States  average 
Beef,  Good  grade  ........... 

Lamb . . 

Pork,  inoluding  lard  ....... 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1926-100) 

Retail  (1936-39=100 )7 _ 

Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Sta 
2/  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1961. 

3/  Chioago,  St.  Louis  “ 


•  X 

X 

X 

X 

303 

418 

312, 

428 

428 

*  X 

xDollars  per: 

/tlOO  pounds 

X 

43.02 

65.68 

43.82 

55.74 

66.51 

•  x  do. 

• 

X 

49.04 

•  55.24 

51.55 

55.15 

56.62 

. x  Dollars 

e 

X 

17.94 

23.38 

17.98 

23.85 

22.74 

>  x  *  do. 

X 

24.  63 

32.10 

24.68 

32.74 

31.22 

• 

• 

21.00 

26.43 

20.98 

26.69 

25.91 

>  x  do. 

X 

29.44 

37.06 

29.42 

37.42 

36.53 

x  Cents 

X 

>  x  per  pound 

X 

67.4 

84.6 

68.1 

84.8 

85.4 

» :  *  do. 

X 

65.4 

74.6 

69.2 

73.5 

76.0 

>  x  do. 

g 

X 

36.4 

45.0 

36.6 

45.5 

45.1 

x 

x213.3 

271.0 

214.9 

273.7 

274.1 

X 

x  221.7 

270.3 

224.6 

271.9 

272.5 

y.  ^  of\oV;  “d  s-  p,ui* 

5/  Average  for  January,  February  and  March. 

6/  Price  for  January  only, 

7 /  Index  of  retail  meat  pri< 


■ces,  new  weights. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  1/ 


Item 


Unit 


— January- April 

1951 

1950 

L 

• 

!  1951 

• 

• 

:  1950 

s  April 

•  March 

• 

• 

:  Apri 

135 

142 

122 

131 

144 

514 

584 

128 

131 

161 

425 

480 

98 

93 

157 

4,082 

3,906 

959 

965 

894 

1,988 

1,661 

494 

447 

406 

3,713 

3,193 

834 

738 

657 

19,371 

20,849 

4,316 

5,117 

4,989 

10 

5 

11 

5 

6 

995 

1,013 

991 

1,007 

1,004 

181 

175 

181 

162 

169 

102 

103 

100 

105 

104 

240 

245 

238 

240 

242 

546 

557 

551 

557 

560 

102 

99 

102 

94 

97 

49 

49 

48 

50 

50 

134 

136 

133 

134 

135 

56 

56 

56 

56 

56 

35 

36 

35 

34 

35 

15 

15 

15 

14 

14 

2,216 

2,165 

526 

535 

499 

200 

163 

50 

42 

39 

180 

156 

40 

37 

33 

2,598 

2,823 

574 

684 

672 

684 

745 

151 

176 

173 

5,619 

5,329 

1,323 

1,301 

1,227 

3,409 

2,851 

834 

761 

678 

4,049 

3,441 

922 

798 

720 

23,525 

25,239 

5,226 

6,168 

5,965 

2,925 

2,846 

694 

696 

658 

350 

287 

87 

73 

67 

194 

165 

44 

39 

35 

3,120 

3,381 

688 

817 

795 

786 

849 

174 

201 

196 

_  _j 

... 

100 

149 

131 

— 

- — 

10 

8 

8 

— 

- — 

11 

9 

8 

- — 

— 

549 

642 

648 

— 

778 

918 

906 

May 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  : 

8  Corn  Belt  States  :  1,000 

Cattle  and  calves  . . . :  head 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . .  do. 

: 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  s  . 

Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle  . . . . . . .  do. 

Calves  . . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  ..•••..•• . do. 

Hogs  . . . . :  do. 

Percentage  sows . •••: Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle . . . :  Pounds 

Calves  . . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . . :  do. 

Hogs . . do. 

Average  production  : 

Beef,  per  head . do. 

Veal,  per  head . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head . do. 

Pork,  per  head  2/  . ....:  do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  7j :  do. 

Lard,  per  head . . . do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  ..:  do. 
Total  production  :Million 

Beef . . . .  .-pounds 

Veal  . . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  ..••••. . .....:  do. 

Po  rk  Zj  . . . . . .  • .  • :  do . 

Lard  . . . . :  do. 

• 

Total  commercial  slaughter  zj  : 

Number  slaughtered  Jl,0OO 

Cattle  . .’head 

Calves . :  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . :  do. 

Hogs  . :  do. 

Total  production  ^Million 

Beef  . . . . Jpounds 

Veal  . :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . ......:  do. 

Pork  Zj . . . do. 

Lard  . . :  do. 

: 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  nwnth  : 

Beef . do. 

Veal  . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . :  do. 

Pork . . . do. 

Total  meat  * and  meat  products  4/  do. 


Ill 

7 

5 

643 

877 


v  , .  r   rr„ . . . . . wv. 

Excludes  lard. 

3 /  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

4/  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  product?,  apd  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


Penalty  .for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  *$300 . 
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More  pork  is  ixruig  consumed  per  person 
this  year  than  last.  Beef  consumption  has  been 
lower  to  date  but  may  about  equal  last  year  in 
the  second  half.  Consumption  of  veal  and  of 
lamb  and  mutton  has  been  smaller  than  last 
year  and  will  likely  remain  smaller. 


Meat  consumption  per  person  was  steady  at 
about  144  pounds  annually  from  1948  to  1950. 
In  the  first  half  of  1951  it  was  a  little  less 
than  that  annual  rate  (corrected  for  seasonal), 
but  in  the  second  half  may  be  a  little  more. 
The  1951  total  may  reach  146  pounds. 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  June  28,  1951 

SUMMARY 

Hog  production  is  still  increasing.  The  1951  spring  pig  crop  was 
63.3  millions,  7  percent  more  than  last  year,  and  a  1951  fall  pig  crop  of 
42  millions,  up  3  percent  from  last  year,  was  indicated  by  farmers1  intentions 
on  June  1.  A  1951  total  crop  of  nearly  106  million  pigs  would  be  5  percent 
larger  than  the  195°  crop  of  100. 5  million  and  the  second  largest  crop  on 
record.  The  annual  pig  crop  has  increased  each  year  since  1946,  when  83  mil¬ 
lion  pigs  were  saved. 

Abundant  feed  supplies, .coupled  with  strong  demand  for  meat,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  uptrend  in  hog  production.  Although  feed  supplies  are 
still  large,  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  three  years  more  corn  is  being 
used  than  was  produced,  and  the  carry-over  reserve  is  being  reduced.  The 
price  of  corn  is  higher  than  in  several  years,  and  the  hog- corn  price  ratio 
this  spring  has  been  lower  than  in  either  last  year  or  two  years  ago  though 
still  above  average.  This  gradual  tightening  of  the  feed  supply  and  re¬ 
duction  of  the  hog- corn  price  ratio  largely  accounts  for  the  rather  small 
gain  of  3  percent  farmers  plan  for  the  fall  pig  crop. 

Pork  production  in  January- June  was  about  9  percent  above  the  same 
period  last  year.  A  5  to  10  percent  larger  production  is  expected  this 
summer  than  last,  and  a  similar  increase  over  a  year  earlier  may  continue 
when  hog  marketings  begin  this  fall  from  the  spring  pig  crop.  Not  until 
March  of  next  year,  when  pork  production  will  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
1951  fall  crop,  will  the  increase  be  less. 

Beef  production  in  the  first  half  of  1951  was  around  6  percent  less 
than  the  previous  year,  but  in  the  second  half  it  is  expected  to  rise  above 
a  year  earlier.  A  continued  gain  is  likely  next  year. 

Cattle  marketings  increased  in  the  latter  >part  of  June  after  dipping 
to  a  low  in  the  week  ending  June. 9.  Marketings  may  continue  somewhat  variable 
in  weeks  and  months  ahead.  They  are  expected  to  be  larger  in  July  than  in 
June . 


Cattle  prices  declined  somewhat  in  June.  Prices  at  Chicago  in  late 
June  for  the  top  grades  were  considerably  below  the  May  average,  but  for  the 
lower  grades  were  close  to  the  average  for  May. 

Hog  prices  advanced  seasonally  in  June,  and  a  further  rise  is  likely. 
However,  the  total  seasonal  increase  will  probably  be  less  than  usual  because 
of  the  ceiling  prices  onppork. 

In  a  1-month  extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  authority 
was  given  for  continuing  in  July  the  price  and  slaughter  controls  on  livestock 
and  meat  that  were  in  effect  the  last  of  June. 
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Table  1.-  Number  of  sows  farrowing,  pigs  saved  and  pigs  saved  per  litter,  spring  and  fall 
pig  crops.  United  States  and  by  regions,  average  1937-41,  annual  1943-51 

'•  SPRING  PIG  CHIP 


1937-41  av. 

i|S 

1947 

194s 

1949 

1950 

1951  u 


1937-41  av. 

m 

in 

1947 

194s 

1949 

1950 

1951  u 


1337-41 


S 


av. 


19 
3.945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1349 

1950 

1951  u 


1937-41  av. 

1943 

1944 

1 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951  2 / 


1937-41  av. 

1943 

1944 
3.945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 
1990 
1951  2/ 


1537-41  av. 

1943 


a 


IQl 

in 

1^47 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1S91  2/ 


Year 

North 

North  Central 

:  South  : 

South  : 

• 

• 

• 

Western  j 

• 

• 

« 

Uni  ted 

Atlantic 

East  |  'Jest 

• 

:  Atlantic  : 

•  • 

•  « 

Central  ; 

States 

Thousands 

Thousands  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

880 

1,304 

1,316 

1,000 

•984 

1,019 

985 

1,092 

904 

25L 


Thou,  sands 

127 

220 

135 

139 

120 

119 

12$ 

122 

U7 

124 


lumber 

6.63 
6.56': 
6.71 
’  6.03 
6.76 
6.88 
6.90 
6.80  . 
6.  S3 


Sows  farrowing 


140 

2,016 

3,417 

58O 

210 

2,967 

5,997 

818 

■  198 

154 

2,4lo 

2,129 

4,301 

4,111 

llo 

144 

2,169 

3,876 

639 

157 

2.313 

4,266 

67O 

148 

2,113 

3,761 

653 

161 

2,  412 

4,395 

088 

i4o 

2,582 

4,654 

717 

147 

2,647 

765 

Pies  sav< 

1,069 

1,686 

1,227 

1,024 

1,027 

1,003 

1,019 

1.125 
1,135 

1.125 


33.2 
516 
332 
260 
254 
243 
270 
273 
245 
’  260 


12,9bl 
18, 252 
15.193 
14,17o 

14,559 

14,273 

l4,Oo6 

16,034 

16.357 

17,386 


21,472 

36,899 

25,563 

25,75? 

25,324 

26,031 

24,348 

28,340 

29,466 


3.377 

4,720 

4,482 

3,635 

3,779 

3,956 

3,969 

4,215 

4.478 

"jJU 


iS  saved,  r>er 


lit  l 


6,157 

9,907 

7,162 

o,003 

6,130 

5,992 

6,212 

6,996 

7,05S 

7,036 


er 


1,948 

3,i4i 

2,033 

1,0.9 

l,6lb 

I'M 

1,749 

1.539 

1*698 


FALL  PIC-  CROP 


Thousands' 

1,471 

2,247 

1,536 

1,705 

l,56o 

1,631 


1, 

2,015 

2,032 


Thousands- 

1,480 
2,463 
1,544 
1,848 
1,446 
1,534 
1,704 
.1,968  : 

2,232 
2,4ll 


Sow  s  farrowing 

Thousands 


507 

771 

552 

558 

589 

59s 

609 

648 


Eigs  saved 


Thousands 

Thousands 

?6?  ■ 

254  .  • 

1,454 

4io  ‘ 

914 

201 

976  ■ 

200 

883 

160 

908 

182 

923 

200 

981- 

201 

9°7 

177 

-  95.7 

202 

844 

9.756 

3,lm 

3,051 

5.769 

1,445 

l4, 489 

15,469 

4/696' 

8,917 

909 

10,164 

9,782 

^  3,276 

5,500 

919 

11,224 

11,761 

3,401 

0,007 

808 

10,194 

9,574 

3,557 

5,382 

822 

10,258 

9,7^0 

3,608 

5,668 

864 

11,066 

11,280 

3,591 

5,834 

.  827 

12,250  ,  • 

1.2,871 

.■3.753.- 

•  6,242 

,  806 

13,597.. 

15,008 

•  .  3,836 

6,268 

1,608. 

2,568 

1,274 

1,281 

l.ll 

1,236 

1,313 

1,142 


Number 

6.63 

6.45 

6.62 

6.^8 

6.73 

6.55 

6.75 

6.62  ; 

6.75 


~vr. 


lumhef 

6.34 
6.28  • 
6,35, 
6.30' 
6.62 
6.36 
6.62 
6.54 
6.72 


•  J?igs  saved. ioer  litter 

'  Vd'“,v _ ■ — 


Number 

6.02 

6.10 

6.11 

6.13 

6.25 

6.22 

6.30 


Number 

5-99.. 
6.13 ' 
6.02 
6.15 
•  6.10 
'6.24 
6.32 
6.36 
6J 


Number 

6.31  . 
6.26 

I: % 

6.23 

6.45 

6.42 

6.55 

6.48 


7,534 

12, m 

9,246 
8,29s 
8,109 
8,652 
7,964 
9,054 
9,473 
.  9.S.73 


46.801 
74,223 
55,754 
52,189 
52,392 

52.802 
51,266 
58,426 
59,801 
63,818 


Number  • 

Number 

Number 

lumber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

6.32 

6.45 

6.3O 

5.82 

5.76 

6.24 

6.22 

6.21 

6.19 

6.15 

5.77 

p.So 

6.09 

6.10 

6.63 

6.29 

5.94 

5. 81 

5.84 

6.12 

6.03 

6.52 

6.60 

6.27 

5.87 

5.86 

6.22 

6.29 

6.79 

6.71 

6.53 

5.91 

5-97 

6.^5 

6.46 

6.49 

6.17 

6.10 

5.90 

5.97 

6.27 

6.10 

6.63 

6.60 

6.47 

0.O8 

6.10 

6.24 

6.44 

6.80 

6.65 

6.45 

6.13 

6.22 

6.39 

6.45 

6.46 

6.74 

6.34 

6.57 

6.^3 

6.49 

6.25 

6.24 

6.22' 

6.25 

6.27 

6-39 

6.31 

6.46 

Thousands 

4,802  ■ 

7,565 
4, 382 
,426 
,7!3 
4,907  . 
5,158 
£.726 
5.U7 

6,371 


l 


0,428 

17,584 

30,905 

34,593 

30,548 

31,345 

33,921 

37,262 

4o,657 

42,000 


"Number 

6.33 
6.29 
6.33  • 
6’.  38 
6.48  ■ 

6.^9 

6.58 

6.51 

6.65 


6.60 


1/  Preliminary. 


2/  Number  indicated  to  farrow  from  breeding  intentions  as  of  June  1,  1951; 
used  to  calculate  indicated  number  of  pigs  saved. 


average  number  of  pigs  per  litter  adjusted  for  trend 
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REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 
Soring  Pig  Cron  Up  7  Percent 

The  1951  spring  pig  crop  was  6338  million  head,  7  percent  larger 
than  the  1950  crop®  It  was  the  largest  .spring  crop  for  a  peacetime  year 
and  second  only  to  the  wartime  1943  crop*  Jour  percent  'more  sows  farrowed 
than  in  1950,  and  the  average  size  of  litter  increased  from  6*31  pigs  last 
year  to  6*46  pigs  this  year*  Weather  in  the  Corn  Beit  at  the  time  of  peak 
farrowings  was  a  little  more  favorable  this  year  than  last* 

t  . 

•  i 

>The  spring  crop  was  about  the  same  as  had  been  indicated  by  farmers1 
intentions  last 'December* 

i  .< 

•Farrowings  were  early  again  this  year*  A  larger  percentage  of  the 
spring ^litters  came  in  December,  January,  and  February  this  year  than  last* 
The  percentage  in  March  was  down  from  a  year  earlier,  and  the  total  of 
50*2  percent  for  the  4  months  December  through  March  was  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier  but  above  the  prewar  average  of  46*3  percent  for  those 
months* 

Fall  Pig  Cron  .Promises  ,to.  be_ 

3  Percent  Above  Last  .Fall 

*  •  . 

*  Farmers  intentions  on  June  1  were  for  4  percent  more. sows  to  farrow 
this  fall  than  last®  At  an  average  size  of  litter  adjusted  for  trend,  the 
fall  crop  would  be  42*0  million,  3  percent  more  than  last  fall* 

t 

This  is  the  fifth  successive  year  of  increase  in  hog  production* 

The  1951  total  pig  crop  of  105*8  million  now  in  prospect  is  almost  23  mil¬ 
lion  head  or  28  percent  larger  than  the  1946  crop*  The  biggest  jump  in 
the  annual  crop  was  the  12  percent  increase  which  followed  the  all-time 
record  1948  corn  crop  of  3,682  million  bushels* 

There  are  signs  that  hog  production  will  soon  level  off*  More  than 
a  third  of  the  increase  in  the  1951  spring  pig  crop  resulted  from  larger 
litters*  Numbers  of  sows  farrowing  in  both  1951  crops  combined  may  be  up 
4  percent  from  last  year*  This  increase  is. less  thaii  the  6  percent  in  1950 
and  13  percent  in  1949*  Moreover, .the  3  percent  gain  in  prospect  for  the 
1951  fall  pig  crop  is  much  smaller  than  the  9  percent;  gain  last  fall* 

»  •  »  ,  » « •  * 

•  ,*  \  V  .  •  •  •  ’  V  . 

Abundant  Feed  gu-pulies  Big 

Factor  in  Rising  Hog:  Production  *  •  *  • 

Following  harvest  of  the  1948  crops  feed  supplies  were  abundant  for 
the  livestock  on  farms*  Demand  for  meat  and  other  livestock  products  was 
strongo  The  hog-corn  price  ratio  was  favorable  for  hog  production# 

The  corn  crops  of  1949  and  1950,  though  very  large,  were  smaller 
than  the  1948  crop*.  Meanwhile  livestock  production  has  increased  and  live¬ 
stock  numbers  are  now  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  feed  supply*  In  fact, 
the  use  of  corn  in  the  1950-51  feeding  year  is  estimated  at  about, 3*3  mil¬ 
lion  bushels,  200  million  bushels  more  than  were  produced  in  I960*  As  a 
result  the  carry-over  will  be  lowered  from  the  860  million  bushels  last 
October  to  about  650  to  700  million  bushels  next  October* 
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Table  2,-  Humber  of  sows  farrowing  and  percentage  distribution  by 
monthsi  spring  season*  United  States#  average  1937-41  and  annual  1947-51 

*  %  ■  t 

_ _ _  Number  of  sows  farrowing  ___  . . 


t  «  •  •  *  * 

•  •  •  «  •  • 


Year  1 

Dec,  Jl/  1 
• 

Jan. 

;  Feb, 

1 

•  ...  . ... 

S  Mar.  s 

•  • 

.....  r  *.  , 

Apr, 

. :  May  : 
J _ l 

Total 

• 

Thous, 

Thous. 

Thous , 

Thous  * 

Thous, 

Thous . 

1937-41  av. 

290, 

409 

791 

1,999 

2,605 

1,440 

7,534 

1947  v 

!  301 

393 

914 

2,475 

3,063 

1,506 

8,652 

1948 

263 

367 

762 

2,150 

2,874 

1,548 

7,964 

1949 

l  303 

467 

988 

2,623 

3,090 

1,583 

9,054 

1950 

S  272 

•  451 

1,139 

2,884 

3,151 

1,576 

9,473 

1951 

315 

525 

1,292 

2,822 

3,164 

1,755 

9,873 

* 

Percentage  of  total  sows  farrowing 

S  Percent 

: 

1937-41  av. s  3.9 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Percent  * 

Percent 

5,4 

10.5 

26,5 

34,6 

19,1 

100,0 

1947  i  3,5 

4,5 

10#6 

28,6 

35.4 

.  17.4 

100.0 

1948 

3,3 

4,6 

9.6 

'  27.0 

36,1 

'  19#4 

100,0 

1949 

3.3 

5.2 

10#  9 

29,0 

34.1 

17.5  ; 

100*0 

1950 

2,9 

4©8 

12,0 

30,4 

33.3 

16.6 

100.0 

1951 

! 

3.2 

5.3 

13#1 

28,6 

32.0 

17,8  - 

100,0 

1/  December 

of  preceding  year. 

4 

Prices  of  corn  have 

increased 

substantial  ly 

since 

a  year  ago. 

The 

average  price  received  by  farmers  in  mid-May  this  year  was  $1,64  per  bushel# 
; •:  20  cents  or  22  percent  more  than  in  May  1950e  Hog  prices  also  are  higher 
than  last  year,  but  by  a  smaller  percentage©  The  $20.40  per  100  pounds 
received  by  farmers  in  mid-May  was  $2*10  of  11  percent  above  a  year  before* 
The  hog-corn  ratio  in  May  thus  was  down  to  12*4#  still  above  the  long-run 
average  but -.less  than  the  1357  in  May  last  year  and  14*7  in  May  1949. 

1951  Peed  Grain  Crons  Important 
’  £2.  future  Hog  Production 

*  Production  of  hogs  as  well  as  other  grain- consuming  livestock  can 

continue  at  its  present  high  level  or  expand  further  only  if  feed  crops 
are  large.  This  is  true  despite  the  sizable  carry-overs  of  corn  and  other 
feed  grains  that  will  remain  on  hand  this  fall#  In  order  to  encourage 
feed  grain  production  an  acreage  guide  of  90  million  acres  of  corn  was 
announced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  this  spring#  The*. first  report 
on  the  acreage  and  condition  of  the  crop  will  be  made  July. 10© 

*  .  .  •  .  1  ■  • 

A  big  corn  crop  in  1951  might  result  in  a  larger  fall  pig  crop  than 
now  expected,  and  would  be  favorable  for  a  larger  1952  spring  crop.  A 
small  1951  corn  crop  would  have  opposite  effects, 

•  1  ft  -  *  i 

Hog  Slaughter  to  Continue 
*  Above  last  Year 

Hog  slaughter  in  June  was  seasonally  smaller  than  in  May’  but  sub- 
flUb-aiatitdkli’y  larger  .than  in  June  laot  y^ear.  Preliminary  weekly  data  for 
June  inspected  slaughter  indicate  an  increase  of  around  10  percent  over 
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June  1950#  June  hog  slaughter  included  substantially  more  barrows  and 
gilts  than  were  slaughtered  in  June  last  year  but  probably  fewer  sows# 

The  seasonal  increase  in  sow  marketings  has  been  slower  this  summer  than 
in  either  of  the  last  two#  Receipts  of  sows  at  7  markets  in  the  three 
weeks  ending  June  23  were  13  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier# 

Greater  numbers  of  sows  and  of  barrows  and  gilts  are  likely  to  be 
slaughtered  this  summer  than  last  and  pork  production  may  be  5  to  10  per¬ 
cent  larger#  In  addition#  cold  storage  holdings  of  pork  are  up  from  last 
year— -on  June  1  they  were  120  million  pounds  or  24  percent  larger#  The 
quantity  of  pork  in  cold  storage  is  usually  reduced  greatly  during  the 
summer#  With  more  pork  both  from  current  production  and  from  storage# 
supplies  of  pork  will  continue  considerably  larger  this  summer  than  a 
year  ago# 

Pork  supplies  next  fall  will  again  show  a  considerable  gain  over 
last  year#  They  will  increase  seasonally  starting  in  September#  when 
marketings  begin  from  the  1951  spring  pig  crop#  Pork  production  during 
the  fall  and  winter  season  will  be  up  about  in  proportion  to  the  7  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  the  spring  pig  crop# 

If  the  1951  fall  pig  crop  turns  out  as  now  indicated#  pork  produc¬ 
tion  during  the  marketing  season  for  that  crop -in  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1952  will  be  only  moderately  larger  than  in  those  seasons  this  year# 

Hog  Prices  Rise 
Seasonally  in  June 

*  ,  9  ‘  f 

Prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  7  markets  at  the  end  of  June  were-  . 
about  $1#00  per  100  pounds  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  . 

A  furtherrise  in  hog  prices  is  likely#  The  total  seasonal  increase  may 
nevertheless -be- a  little  l^ess  than  usual#  because  it  will  be  limited  by 
the  price  ceiling  on  pork#  Retail  and  wholesale  ceilings  on  pork  were 
imposed  last  January  27#  They  are  the  highest  prices  charged  by  each 
dealer  for  volume  sales  during  the  December  19- January  26  base  period# 

Prices  of  hogs  have  not  been  put  under  control# 

Cattle  Slaughter  Dins# 

'Then  Rises  in  Junes  ,  *' 

'Prices  Decline  Moderately 

4  *  *  * 

Cattle'slaughter* fell  off  sharply  the  week  ending  June  9#  the  first  • 
week  in  the  accounting  period  for  compliance  by  packers  with  the  overall 
cattle  price  ceiling*  Slaughter  increased  later  in  the  month  but  con¬ 
tinued  below  last  year*'  (Table  3#) 

Price  changes  under  the  new  Ceiling  limitations  were  moderate# 

Prices  of  Prime  steers  at  Chicago  in  late  June  were  $1*50  per  100  pounds 
below  their  May  average;  but  declines  for  lower* grades  were  generally 
less*  However #  prices  for  all  kinds. of  cattle  in  June  were  below  their 
highest  points  reached  In  late  wintfef  or  early  spring# 
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Prices  of  cattle  are  controlled  indirectly  through  a  limit  on  the 
.total  cost  packers  may  pay  for  all  their  purchases  within  an  accounting 
period*  The  maximum  cost  for  each  packer  is  computed  "by  applying  whole¬ 
sale  ceiling  prices  to  his,  carcasses  as  they,  actually  grade*  weigh*  and 
dress  ou,t« 

Cattle  prices  at  Chicago  under  the  ceiling  limitations  were  some¬ 
what  higher  than  the  representative  ceiling-equivalent  prices  computed  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization*  Choice  steers  and  heifers*  for  instance* 
averaged  about  $35*50  per  100  pounds  at  Chicago  in  June*  compared  with  the 
$34*20  ceiling- equivalent  price  derived  from  an  assumed  dressing  yield  of 
,59  percent*  (Table  4*) 

The  estimated  ceiling-equivalent  prices  we re  derived  from  whole¬ 
sale  ceilings  on  beef  by  use  of  assumed  average  dressing  percentages* 

Insofar  as  cattle  of  each  grade  dress  out  on  the  average  to  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  was  assumed  by  OPS*  prices  higher  than  the  estimates  are 
permitted* 


Moreover*  the  freight  allowance  in  the  ceiling  pricing  formulae  \r 
will  sometimes  permit  relatively  high  prices  for  cattle  slaughter  in 
regions  outside  the  Western  Corn  Belt*  In  the  wholesale  ceiling  price 
on  carcass  beef  there  is*  for  most  regions*  an  allowance  for  the  freight 
rate  from  Omaha  plus  15  percent  (in  the  West,  from  Denver)*  As  converted 
to  the  live  cattle  price*  this  freight  differential  is  somewhat  more  than 
the  price  difference  that  usually  prevails* 

Table  3  •-  Cattle  slaughter  and  market  prices,  by  weeks*  April-June  1951 


Week 

ended 


s  .  •  Price  of  cattle  for  slaughter,  jPrice  of  Good 

5 Number  cattlo*— _ Chicago ,c,  per  1QQ  pounds _ ;  and  Choice 

s  slaughtered  *  *  Heifers*  t _ Ccw^ _ :  stocker  and 

•under  Federal*  Steers*  j  Choice  i  i  i  feeder  steers 

5  inspection  8 Choice  l/j  600-800  $ Commercial {Utility  :at  Kansas  City 

-*■  —  ■  ■■  - - .*  — .  * _ pounds^ _ _  t  suer  100  -pounds 

S  1*000  - 


:  head 

: 


Dollar  s  Dollar  s  Dollars  Dollars 


Dollars 


April 

7  : 

211 

36*27 

April 

14  s 

212 

36*81 

April 

21  5 

217 

36*96 

April 

28  : 

# 

221 

37.52 

i 

May 

5  * 

232 

36*57 

May 

12  i 

205 

36*60 

May 

19  5 

232 

36*24 

May 

26  : 

218 

36*79. 

June 

• 

2  : 

202  ’ 

36.74 

June 

9  * 

155 

35*76 

June 

16  : 

155 

35*96 

June 

23  : 

188 

35*44 

June 

30  s 

188 

35*57 

% 


35*18 

28*28 

26*00 

35*90 

28*78 

26.18 

35*95 

29*10 

26.58 

36.50 

29.12 

26*55 

35*18 

28*18 

25*58 

35*55 

28.12 

25*28 

35.58 

28.95 

25*65 

35*92 

29*62 

26*42 

35*88 

29.69 

26*50 

35*25 

29.10 

25.48 

35.25 

29*30 

25*55 

34*68 

29*32 

25.08 

34*58 

28*58 

24*42 

37.25 
37.85 
38.00 

38.25 

36,20 

36,00 

35.75 

36.12 

36,31 

36,02 

36,00 

35.50 

35.50 


y  Corn  Belt  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands. 

Compiled  from  Harke.t  News.,  Livestock  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Adminietratio 
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Table  4,-  Approximate  live-cattle  equivalent  at  Chicago  of  ceiling  prices 
on  carcass  beef  at  wholesale  announced  for  June  and  August  l/ 


Month  of  : 

Ceiling-equivalent  price  per  ICO  pounds,  by  grade 

announced  : 

ceiling  : 

• 

Prime  \ 

.  * 

Choice  \ 

•  * 

• 

"Good  |  Commercial 

• 

;  Utility  * 

•  • 

Canner  and 
Cutter 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars  Dollars 

Dollars 

Do] lars 

une-July  : 

37.00 

34.20 

31.50  27.30 

21.80 

19.50 

ugust- September  : 

35.50 

32.70 

30.00  26.00 

21.60  . 

19.50 

ctober  and  later: 

.  Reduction. reported  as  average  of  4  l/2 

percent . 

No  price 

data  announced . 


/  Average  for  steers ,  heifers,  cows  and  stags  as  derived  from  announced  Chicago 
holesale  ceiling  prices  at  the  following  dressing  yields  for  the  6  grades  start- 
ng  with  Prime:  62,  59,  56,  53,  *7,  ^3. 

his  table  corrects  two  errors  in  Table  1  of  this  Situation. for  May  1951. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  in  paying  the  relatively  high  prices 
in  June  some  slaughterers  exceeded  their  cost  limits, 

I  ,  ,  ,  * 

Cattle  Slaughter  to  be  Larger  in  July. 

Legi elation  still  an  Influence 

Price  control  regulations  and  legislative  developments  will  continue 
to  influence  cattle  marketings  and  slaughter.  Hie  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  the  authority  for  controls,  was  extended  on  June  30  for  the  month 
ending  July  31*  The  temporary  measure  does  not  affect  the  statue  of  the 
rollbacks  in  prices  of  beef  and  cattle  scheduled  for  August  1  and  October  1. 
The  rollbacks  can  be  carried  out  Only  if  authorized  by  new  legislation, 

.  t 

Cattle  slaughter  in  July  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  in  June,  It 
will  include  some  cattle  that  were  held  off  the  market  during  the  weeks  of 
very  small  slaughter  in  early  June.  _ 

Cattle  Slaughter  in  Second  Half 

of  1951  Likely  to  Exceed  Year  Earlier 

*  •  -  .  .  *  . 

It  is  likely  that  more  cattle  will  be  slaughtered  in  the , second  half 
of  1951  than  in  the  same  period  of  1950.  However,  there  is  considerable 
uncertainly  as  to  the  most  probable  total  size  of  second-half  slaughter.  The 
rate  of  slaughter. to  date  this  year  indicates  that  a  very  great  number  of 
cattle  are  being  withheld  for  a  further  increase  in  herds.  It  is  possible 
that  cattle  slaughter  will  not  show  as  much  increase  in  the  latter  part  of 
1951  as  seemed  likely  earlier  in  the  year,  and  that  a  very  substantial  ; 
number  of  cattle  will  be  added  to  inventories  next  January  1. 
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If  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  should  he  no 

larger  than  a  year  before,  inventories  could  rise  by  as  many  as  6  l/2  to  7  mil 

lion  head*  With  as  many  as  1  million  more  slaughtered,  inventories  could  go 

UP  5  l/^  t°  6  million*  In  195^5  cattle  inventories  were  increased  4  million 
head. 

It  appears  that  most  of  the  reduction  in  catt3.e  slaughter  this  spring 
compared  with  last  represents  more  young  cattle  retained  on  range  and  pasture. 
Marketings  of  fed  cattle  from  the  heart  of  the  feeding  region  3mve  been  fairly 
large.  In  bo  oh  May  and  June,  salable  receipts  of  cattle  were  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  the  previous  year  at  Chicago,  Omaha  and  Sioux  City  than  at  any 
other  of  the  principal  markets*  Marketings  were  particularly  low  at  Fort  Worti 
Oklahoma  City,Kansas  City,  and  St.  Louis.  Data  for  Federally  Inspected  plants 
show  that  cow  slaughter  this  year  has  nearly  equaled  last  year.  Hence,  most 
of  the  increase  in  cattle  withheld  to  date  compared  with  last  year  are  probabl, 
heifers  kept  for  breeding  and  both  calves  and  yearling  steers  kept  for  growth 
on  forage  before  sale  for  slaughter  or  grain  feeding.. 

More  Cattle  on  Pastures: in 

Blue  Stem  and'Tiint  Hills  1 

The  Blue  Stem  -  Osage  Pastures  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  account  for  some 
of  the  extra  cattle  on  pasture  this  year.  Those  regions  received  about  10  per^ 
cent  more  cattle  and  calves  during  the  1951  spring  season  than  in  the  spring 
of  1950.  Also,  7  percent  more  cattle  wintered  over  than  a  year  earlier*. 

Cattle  have  made  good  gains  there  after  a  delayed  start. 

The  large  receipts  of  cattle  and  calves  resulted  from  a  strong  demand 
for  pastures  from  the  dry  areas  of  the  Southwest.  The  cattle  coming  in  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  smaller  proportion  of  aged  steers  than  in  past  years,  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  cows  and  calves  and  young  cattle. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  marketings  of  pasture  cattle  will  b© • 
later  than  usual.  The  peak  movement  Is  usually  in  August, 

Extension  of  Defense  Act 
Permits  Few  New  Ceilings, 

no  Rollbacks,  during  July  1 

The  extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  continued  for  July 
the  authority  for  all  price  and  slaughter  controls  that  were  in  effect  the.  .last 
N°  rollbacks  ©listing  ceilings  and  no  new  ceilings  are  permitted, 
with  the  exception  of  ceilings  on  products  made  from  agricultural  commodities 

a  ecome  newly  eligible  for  ceilings  because  their  prices  rose  from  below 
parity  to  above  parity 

Slaughter  Quotas  Announced 
for  July 


Slaughter  quotas  for  July  were  set  by  OPS  at  90  percent  of  the  July 

lambs8  anfhins  ^  ca^tle'  85  ?ercent  for  calves,  85  percent  for  sheep  and 

as  murt  5  f°r  hog<3,  Federally  inspected  slaughterers  are  allowed 

uch  as  an  additional  15  percent  quota  on  cattle  and  hogs  if  necessary  in 
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ordar  to  fill  military  contracts  for  beef  and  pork*  The  additional  allowance 
can  be  used  to  the  extent  that  the  quantity  of  meat  contracted  for  delivery 
to  the  military  services  this  year  exceeds  the  quantity  delivered  in  the 
same  period  last  year-* 

'  Up  to  5  percent  of  slaughter  quotas  that  are  unused  by  a  slaughterer 
in  one  month  may  be  carried  over  by  him  to  the  next  month,  but  no  longer. 


Table  5.-  Slaughter  of  meat  animals  under  Federal  inspection  by  regions,  and 
receipts  at  12'  major  markets,  May  1951  as  percentage  of  May  1950 


Region  in  market 


N&rth  Atlantic 
South  Atlantic 
East  North  Central 
West  North  Central 
South  Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 

United  States 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Denver 
Fort  Worth 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  Citv 
Oklahoma  city 
Omaha 
St*  Joseph 
St*  Louis  liSY 
Sioux  City 
S.  St*  'Paul  . 

Total  *  ‘ ' 


Cattle 


Calves 


Sheep 

and 

lambs 


Hogs 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Slaught er  und er  Federal  Inspection 


92 

82 

97 

80 

87 

— * 

87 

95 

52 

94 

31  . 

62 

80 

70 

51 

95 

50 

67.  . 

101 

61 

ik 

92 

83 

70 

Salable  market  receipts 


111 

113 
115 
115 
109 
107 
111 

114 


93 

81 

57 

109 

73 

82 

63 

•  104 

90 

71 

30 

92  ■ 

61 

6l 

31 

85 

75 

•  65 

100 

105 

79 

42 

53 

112 

53  ‘ 

■  50  .  • 

104 

.  ■  102  , . .. 

105 

46 

45 

131 

92 

56 

47 

124 

83  - 

. 82 

-  . .  28  ••• 

....  in  . 

96 

73 

72 

.*114 

'  -  92 

■  ■  - 109 

42  " 

118 

'  -89 

•  . . .  '  80  “ 

40  • 

*  . 113 . 

•  < 
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In  a  release  of  May  24,  the  OPS  explained  that  slaughter  quotas  are 
set  so  as  to  "distribute  livestock  coining  to  market  equitably  among  re¬ 
gistered  slaughterers".  " -  they  do  not  limit  -  the  total  quantity  of 

livestock  that  may  be  marketed  - The  agency  pointed  out  that  it  would 

raise  quotas  during  a  month  if  market  supplies  should  be  sufficiently  large. 
It  would  do  so  if  necessary  in  areas  of  particularly  heavy  marketings. 

Slaughter  quotas  are  intended  to  distribute  meat  through  customary 
channels  in  a  normal  proportion  to  total  supplies*  They  also  are  intended 
to  have  a  price- stabilization  effect,  inasmuch  as  restrictions  on  numbers 
to  be  slaughtered  serve  to  reduce  upward  pressure  *on  prices. 

Much  Regional - Dif f er enc  e 
;  v  In,  Livestock  Mabketlng^  ’.and 
r . %  Slaughter*  Compared  with  year  Ago 

Both  marketings  and  slaughter  of  meat  animals  have  been  relatively 
larger  compared  with  a  year  earlier  in  some  regions  than  others.  Slaughter 
by  regions  has  varied  less  from  last  year  than  has  marketings,  yet  cattle 
slaughter  in  May  was  as  much  as  101  percent  of  May  1950  in  the  Pacific 
region  and  as  little  as  80  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  So&th  Central 
regions.  (Table  5)  $igh  percentages  are  possible  in  instances  under  the 
slaughter  control  program  because  of  allowances  for  military  contracts  and 
carryovers  of  unused  quotas. 

At  the  least,  variations  in  regional  supply  of  livestock  compared 
with  earlier  patterns  are  a  handicap  to  equitable  distribution  of  meat. 

Meat  Consumption  Per  Person 

in.  First  Half  of  1951  Below  Last  Year 

Less  meat  was  consumed  per  person  in  the  first  half  of  1951  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1950.  In  the  first  quarter,  the  reduction  was  1.4 
pounds  or  about  4  percent.  It  was  distributed  among  beef,  veal,  and  lamb. 

Pork  consumption  per  person  was  the  same  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  vear 
as  last.  (Table  6.) 

Meat  consumption  per  person  in  the  second  quarter  this  year  was 
probably  close  to  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Pork  consumption  per  person  in 
the  second  quarter  was  larger  than  last  year.  However,  less  beef,  veal, 
and  lamb  was  consumed  than  last  year.  Beef  consumption  was  less  than  had 
been  expected  because  the  announcements  <pn  price  controls  resulted  in  de¬ 
laying  some  marketings  of  cattle  until  the  third  quarter. 

Table  6.-  Meat  consumption  per  person  by  quarter  year,  1950  and  1951 


Quarter 

Beef  :  Veal 

r 

* 

:  Lamb  and  : 

:  mutton  : 

Pork 

exl.  lard 

All  meat 

1950  *  1951:  1950  : 

1951  :  1950 

:  1951': 

1950 

:1951 

1950 

:1951 

Lb*i  .  ,  Lb*>  •  Lbcr 

Lb. •  Lb. 

'  Lb.: 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

^an.-Mar. 

Apr .-June 
July-Sept . 

Oct .-Dec. 

15.6  "14.6  1.9 

15.7  —  1.9 

15.9  —  2.1 

15.0  —  2.0 

1.6  —1.0 

-  1.0 

-  1.0 

-  1.0 

0.9 

18. 5 
16.6 
15.0 
18.7 

18.5 

37.0 

35.2 

34.0 

37.5 

35.6 

Year 

63.0  -  7.9 

-  4o0 

— 

68.8 

143.7 
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«  Total  production  of  meat^  was  soirewhat  larger  in  the  first  half  of 
951  than  last  year.  Imports  o'f  meat — which  are  mainly  beef — also  were 
larger.  However,  military  takings,  were  substantially  greater  than  a 
year  earlier.  This  together  with  the  increase  in  civilian  population 
resulted  in  a  lower  average  consumption  per  person.' 

Consumption  Per  Person  in  Second  T*2 

Half  likely  to  Exceed  Last  Year  '  • 


,  ,oc,M?re  meat  Pe^  Person  will  probably  be  consumed  in  the  second  half 
of  1951  than  in  1950.  Pork  supplies  will  be  substantially  larger  and 
the  most  likely  prospect  is  for  larger  beef  supplies  also. 

i  ,  , The  trend  toward  increasing  cattle  herds  is  rutting  down  calf 
slaughter  this  year.  Veal  supplies  per  person  will  likely  remain  below  19 50, 


th-ic,  p  7  n™,b®^s  of  sheep  and  lamb  also  are  apparently  being  increaseu 

ttl  „  ^  ar.  Consequently,  the  supply  of  lamb  per  person  will  continue  smaller 
than  ln_ I95O.  Consumption  of  lamb,  already  a  record  low  of  4.0  pounds  per 
person  m  1950,  may  drop  to  3.5  pounds  in  1951. 

Posting  Not  Required  on  Beef  Prices  in 

Non-Kosher  Retail  Stores  -Until  August  1  •  ... 


Ofxicial  OPS  lists  for  ceiling  prices  on  beef  at  Kosher  retail  stores 
were  required  to  be  posted  by  June  11,  but  lists  for  all  other  stores,  pre- 

dUYr!  Yy’  ar®  n°W  n0t  Called  for  1111111  Au8ust  Delays  in  printii 
cards  caused  postponement  of  the  original  order  for  other  than  Kosher  stores. 

Nevertheless,  labeling  of  beef  in  trays  is  required.  In  order  to 
prevent  substitution  of  lower  grade  meat,  identical  beef  cuts  having  different 
ce: ling  prices  because  of  difference  in  grade  are  required  to  be  kept  in 

indicatedtrayS  ^  thS  ceiling  price  for  eaoh  display  must  be  separately 

Dollars-and-Cents  Ceilings  for  Veal. 

Pork,  Lamb,  and  Sausage  Being  Drafted 

1  *  *- . 

_  .  ^  iThe  0PS  announced. in  early  June  that  regulations  are  being  drafted  to 

P  0  YS"ffd;oe!?ts  ceiHngs  on  veal,  pork,  lamb,  and  sausage  "as  speedily 
as  possible.  Veal  was  apparently  due  to  receive  attention  first.  Specific 
proposals  on  wholesale  price  ceilings  for  veal  had  been  prepared  and  those 
m  retail  veal  ceiling,  were  in  process  * 

During  July,  any  issuance  of  dollars-and-cents  ceilings  would  be 
subject  to  the  measure  extending  the  Defense  Production  Act,  which  permits 
no  reduction  in  ceiling  prices# 


On  June  26,  the  OPS  fixed  the  ceilings  on  spring  lamb  at  the  same 
ei ling  price  as  had  been  in  effect  on  winter  lamb*  The  lamb  ceiling  is 
e  ermine  by  each  dealer1 s  prices  between  December  19  and  January  26, 

NEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 


YYf?  8U9,  Y  10  present  revised  data  on  commercial  slaughter  and 

SwndCfto thi/rt19t0'  ^  correct  tables  Polished  in  the  statistical 
appendix  to  this  Situation  for  February  1951. 
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Table  8  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  produced  under  Federal  inspection  and  in  other  commercial 

establishments,  United  States,  by  months  1350 


Cattle 


Calves 


Slaughter 

:  Reef  production 

Slaughter 

:  veal  product 

ion 

Month 

Feder¬ 
ally  in¬ 
spected 

:  Other 

: wholesale 
:  end 

:  retail 

*  Total 
.*  com¬ 
mercial 

• 

*  Feder- 
[ally  in- 

*  spect  ed 

Other 

wholesale 

and 

retail 

l  Total 
!  com¬ 
mercial 

• 

Feder¬ 
ally  in¬ 
spected 

:  Other 

: whole  sale 
:  and 

:  retail 

j  Total 

1  com¬ 
mercial 
• 

|  Feder¬ 
ally  in- 
|  spect  ed 

Other 

wholesale 

and 

retail 

;  Total 
,*  com¬ 
mercial 
• 

’  l'.OCD"" 

head 

— 1,000“ 

head 

17000“ 

head 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

1,000 

head 

I,0c0  ' 

head 

1,000  ' 

head 

Million 

pounds 

l.lllion 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

January 

1,102 

412 

1.514 

592 

188 

780 

465 

337 

802 

50 

37 

87 

February 

939 

35S 

1,297 

510 

166 

676 

443 

339 

782 

44 

36 

SO 

March 

1,082 

403 

1,485 

589 

186 

775 

536 

405 

991 

56 

40 

96 

April 

959 

364 

1,323 

526 

168 

694 

494 

341 

835 

50 

37 

37 

May 

1,075 

4l0 

1,485 

585 

189 

774 

496 

353 

849 

54 

39 

93 

June 

1,066 

397 

1,463 

571 

182 

753 

485 

330 

815 

57 

40 

97 

July 

1,070 

4o4 

1,474 

570 

184 

754 

443 

324 

767 

56 

4l 

97 

August 

1,184 

432 

l,6l6 

632 

197 

829 

484 

354 

838 

65 

43 

108 

Sept  ember 

1,196 

423 

1,619 

640 

192 

832 

488 

346 

S3  4 

65 

42 

107 

October 

1,169 

419 

1,588 

623 

191 

81 4 

515 

356 

871 

64 

4l 

105 

November 

1.151 

405 

1,556 

6ll 

I85 

794 

505 

339 

844 

53 

40 

93 

December 

1,110 

371 

i,4a 

602 

171 

773 

446 

299 

745 

48 

34- 

32 

Year 

13,103 

4,79s 

17.901 

7,051 

2,197 

9,248 

5,850 

4,123 

9,973 

667 

470 

1,137 

Month 

Sheen  and  lambs 

• 

« 

Hogs 

All  meat  production 

excluding  lard 

Slaughter 

Lamb  and  mutton  : 

production  : 

Slaughter 

rork  production 

excluding  lard 

Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 

• 

! Other 

• 

: whole¬ 
sale 

• 

.  and 

.  retail 

• 

• 

• 

: Total 
:  com- 

:  mer- 
:  cial 

• 

•  • 

Feder-  : Other  ; 
ally  : whole-; 
in-  :  ssl®  : 

spect  ed:  : 

: retail; 

Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

•  • 

•  • 

Feder-  : Other  : 

ally  : whole-; 

in-  :  5331(3  : 

snected:  : 

;  ret ail; 

Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

: Other  ; 

Feder-  ; whole-: 
flly  :  sale  : 
ln“  :  and  : 
spect ed;  retail: 

• 

Total. 

com-; 

mer-; 

cial; 

•  C  th0  r  • 

Feder-  ; whole-: 
ally  :  sale  : 
la-  ;  and  : 
spect ed; retail: 

Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

y 

IV UCfT 

17 oar 

■  iurr- 

■■  iriYT~ 

Mil. 

I,o0o  *1,0®'" 

l,O00'  ' 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil . 

head 

head 

head 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

head  head 

head 

lo. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

January 

1,077 

93 

1,170 

51 

4 

55  ' 

5,844  1,177 

7,021 

804 

150 

954 

1.497 

379 

1,376 

February 

S63 

74 

937 

43 

.  3 

46 

4,191  1,018 

5,209 

559 

127 

6  86 

1.156 

332 

1,488 

March 

939 

81 

1,020 

46 

3 

49 

5,020  1,049 

6,069 

66l 

131 

792 

1,352 

360 

1,712 

April 

333 

89 

922 

4o 

4 

44 

4,316  910 

5.226 

574 

114 

688 

1,190 

323 

1,513 

May 

94i 

93 

1,034 

43 

4 

47 

4,339  396 

5,235 

593 

112 

705 

1,275 

344 

1,619 

June 

1,019 

102 

1,121 

44 

4 

48 

4,154  812 

4,966 

605 

105 

710 

1,277 

331 

1,608 

July 

960 

102 

1,062 

4l 

5 

46 

3,314  716 

4,030 

515 

93 

60S 

1,182 

323 

1.505 

August 

1,076 

113 

1,194 

47 

5 

52 

3,626  816 

4,442 

520 

105 

625 

1,264 

350 

l,6l4 

September 

1,063 

101 

I,i64 

47 

4 

51 

4,137  862 

4,993 

547 

ill 

658 

1,239 

349 

1,648 

October 

1,081 

99 

1,180 

47 

4 

51 

5,102  1,004 

6,106 

665 

132 

797 

1,399 

368 

1,767 

November 

969 

89 

1,058 

43 

4 

47 

6,l44  1,105 

7,249 

821 

145 

366 

1,533 

372 

1,905 

December 

918 

72 

990 

42 

3 

45 

6,777  1.175 

7,952 

924 

152 

1,076 

1,616 

360 

1.976 

Year 

11,739 

1,113 

12, 852 

534 

47 

581 

56,964  11,540  68,504 

7,788 

1,477 

9,265 

16,040 

4,191 

20,231 

Revises  Table  A-ll  of  the  statistical  appendix  to  the  February  1951  issue  of  this  Situation. 
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Table  9  Average  live  weight  of  livestock  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  and  in  all 

comerciel  establishments,  by  months,  1950 


Month 

Cattle 

:  Calve 

s  : 

Sheep  and  lambs 

nogs 

Federally 

inspected 

: 

:  Total 

:  commercial 

:  Federally  : 

:  inspected  : 

Total  : 

commercial  : 

Federally  : 
inspected  : 

Total 

commercial 

Federally 

inspected 

:  Total 

:  commercial 

Founds 

Founds 

Pounds 

Founds 

Founds 

Founds 

Pounds 

Founds 

January 

993 

958 

196 

196 

100 

100 

247 

242 

February 

1,000 

964 

183. 

185 

104 

103 

239 

234 

March 

995 

960 

170 

173 

103 

102 

234 

231 

April 

991 

95s 

181 

186 

100 

99 

23S 

234 

May 

925 

953 

193 

198 

95 

95 

245 

240 

June 

974 

945 

209 

213 

90 

90 

264 

258 

July 

« 

* 

•973 

942 

226 

225 

91 

91 

27S 

269 

August  : 

974 

943 

24L 

232 

93 

93 

259 

252 

September 

983 

949 

24L 

231 

93 

93 

233 

230 

October 

983 

954 

225 

as 

93 

93 

230 

228 

November 

998 

963 

214 

a4 

95 

94 

237 

235 

December 

1,017 

983 . . 

200 

202 

97 

96 

245 

24l 

Year 

989 

956 

206 

206 

96 

95 

244 

240 

Revises  table  A-12  of  the 

statistical  appendix  to  the  February  1951  issue  of  this 

Situation. 

Table 


•“  LIeat  921(1  lard  Produced  per  head  of  livestock  slaughtered  under  Federal  insoection 
and  in  all  commercial  establishments,  by  months,  1950 


Month 


Beef 


Federally 

inspected 


:  Total 
: commercial 


TSa T 


Federally- 

inspected 


:  Total 
:  commercial 


Lamb  and  mutton 


Fori; 


Lard 


Federally  :  Total .  federally  :  Total  : Federally:  Total 
inspected  : commercial: inspected  commercial: inspected: commercial 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

_ _  • 

"  Pounds 

• 

Pounds 

• 

Pounds 

Pounds 

January 

539.3 

515.2 

109.1 

108.4 

47,8 

47.0 

137.9 

135.9 

37.0 

34. 8 

February 

546.0 

5a.  1 

100.9 

102.4 

49.3 

49.1 

133.7 

131.7 

35.2 

33.0 

March 

547.3 

521.9 

95.5 

96.9 

49.1 

48.0 

132.8 

130.5 

33.5 

32.3 

April 

551.0 

524.6 

101.9 

104.3 

4s.i 

47.7 

133.3 

131.6 

35.1 

33.3 

May 

546.6 

521.0 

108. 5 

109.5 

46.1 

45.5 

137.0 

134.7 

36.0 

34.2 

June 

538.9 

514.7 

117.3 

119.0 

43.0 

42.8 

146.0 

143.0 

39.5 

37.5 

July 

535.4 

511.5 

126.7 

126.5 

43.5 

43.3 

155. 8 

150.9 

4o.4 

38.0 

August 

536.0 

513.2 

134.5 

128.8 

44.1 

43.6 

143.6 

i4o.7 

37.5 

35.1 

September 

537.5 

513.9 

133.3 

128.3 

44.2 

43.8 

132.6 

131.6 

31.8 

30.4 

October 

535.3 

512.7 

124.3 

120.5 

44.1 

43.2 

130.7 

130.5 

31.8 

30.5 

November 

533.7 

510.2 

117.0 

116.2 

44.9 

44.4 

133.9 

133.3 

32.S 

31.3 

December 

546.1 

—522.1 

109.4 

110.1 

 45.9 

45.5 

136.6 

35.8 

33.8 

Year 

540.8 

516.6 

114.7 

114.0 

45.7 

45.2 

137.0 

- 

135.2 

35.4 

2J,C>„ 

33.5 

Revises  table  JU13  of  the  statistical  appendix  to  the  Pebrumy  19 3.  issue  of  this  Situation. 
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Seleoted  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  _1 / 


Item 

Unit 

Jan. -day  Av,. 

1950 

day 

1951 

1950  :  1951 

:  : 

April  :  May  : 

•  • 

•  • 

Cattle  and  oalves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  2/ 

: 

• 

• 

Dollars  per: 

100  pounds  :  33.20  39.35  31.34  40.16  38.73 

Choioe  . . . . . . 

Good  . . . . .....: 

Commercial  . . . . . 

Utility . . . . . . 

All  grades  . . . . . . . 

Omaha,  all  grades  . . . . 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . . . . . 

Cows,  Chioago  2/  : 

Commercial  . . : 

Utility  . . .....: 

C aimer  and  Cutter  . . . 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  . . . 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  . . . 

Price  received  by  farmers  j 

Beef  oattle  . . . . .  .*: 

\ 

Veal  calves  . . . . . 

i 

Hogs  i 

Barrows  and  gilts  t 

Chicago  t 

160-180  pounds  . . 

180-200  pounds  . . 

200-220  pounds  . . . . . 


220-240  pounds 
240-270  pounds 
270-300  pounds 
All  weights  , 
Seven  markets  3 / 


Sows,  Chicago  . . . . . . .....: 

Price  received  by  farmers  . . .....: 

Hog-oorn  price  ratio  4 /  : 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  . . 

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  .......  t 


Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  .... 


Prloe  received  by  farmers  . . . 

Lambs  : 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  . . . 

Feeding,  Gocd  and  Choioe,  Omaha 

Price  received,  by  farmers  . . . 

All  meat  animals  j 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers  : 

(1910-14*100)  . . . 


do. 

: 

27.90 

36.17 

29.19 

36.93 

36.52 

do. 

• 

• 

< 25.02 

33.47 

<27.10 

34.49 

34.03 

do. 

t 

( 

31.30 

( 

32.73 

31.32 

do. 

t 

22.31 

20.92 

24.44 

30.74 

28.06 

do. 

t 

26.68 

35.25 

29.02 

35.95 

35.71 

do. 

• 

• 

25.29 

34.06 

27.64 

34.76 

34.17 

do. 

25.43 

34.06 

27.99 

34,79 

34.21 

do. 

Z 

$ 

19.90 

27.42 

22.43 

28.32 

28.91 

do. 

• 

• 

17.35 

25.11 

19.41 

26.33 

25.83 

do. 

: 

14.96 

21.60 

16,35 

22. 55 

21.63 

do. 

1 

30.26 

37.64 

30.58 

39.30 

37.66 

do. 

t 

25.07 

34.27 

27.19 

35.64 

34.29 

do. 

l 

t 

21.28 

29.08 

23.10 

30.20 

29.50 

do. 

t 

24.34 

32.94 

25.60 

33.90 

33.20 

t 

t 


: 


do. 

16.93 

21.11 

18.36 

20.75 

20.75 

do. 

t  17.29 

21.87 

19.46 

21.36 

21.45 

do.  1  17.35 

21.97 

19.57 

21.56 

21.61 

do.  »  17.19 

21.88 

19.54 

21.55 

21.55 

do. 

16.88 

21.67 

19.35 

21.48 

21.38 

do. 

16.51 

21.30 

18.94 

21.19 

20.98 

do. 

16.82 

21.  SO 

18.96 

21.33 

21.27 

do. 

16.31 

,21.29 

19.01 

21.02 

30.39 

do. 

14.51 

18.91 

16.37 

19.02 

18.80 

do. 

16.34 

20.04 

18.30 

20.60 

20.40 

do. 

! 

12.3 

12.2 

12.8 

11.9 

12.0 

do. 

13.4 

13.0 

13.7 

12.7 

12.4 

do. 

12.63 

21.26 

10.96 

22.24 

18.06 

do. 

10.64 

17.39 

11.00 

18.10 

16.90 

do. 

25.77 

37.91 

26.89 

39.17 

36.36 

do. 

5/25.13 

6/33. 62 

— - 

— - 

— - 

do. 

23.50 

33.04 

24.70 

34.30 

32.60 

311 

418 

342 

428 

418 

Meat 

■Wholesale,  Chioago 


Steer  beef  caroass.  Choice,  500-600 

pounds  2/: 100  pounds 

:  43.76 

55.91 

46.73 

56.51 

56.84 

Lamb  oaroess.  Good,  30-40  pounds 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 

do. 

i 7/49.90 

• 

• 

55.79 

7/53.37 

56.  62 

58.00 

72,84  pounds  fresh  . . 

Dollars 

:  18.44 

23.49 

20  .44 

22.74 

23.91 

Average  per  100  pounds  ......... 

do. 

1  25 » 32 

32.25 

28.06 

31.22 

32.83 

71-32  pounds  fresh  and  cured  . .... 

do. 

:  21.48 

26.39 

23.39 

25.91 

26.25 

Average  per  100  pounds  ......... 

Retail,  United  States  average 

• 

• 

do. 

Cents 

:  30.12 

l 

37.00 

32.30 

36.33 

36.81 

Beef,  Good  grade  . . 

per  pound 

,  68.4 

84.6 

72.2 

85.4 

84.5 

do. 

*  66.4 

75.1 

70.7 

76.0 

77.5 

Pork,  including  lard  ...... 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BL3) 

9 

• 

do. 

:  37.0 

z 

45.0 

39.3 

45.1 

45.1 

Wholesale  (1926-100)  . . . 

,  217.4 

272.1 

234.0 

274.1 

276.3 

Retail  (1935-39=100)  . 

:  225.0 

270.7 

238.4 

272.5 

272.4 

Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951. 

3/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S,  St.  Joseph,  and  S,  St.  Paul. 
_4/  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hoga. 

5/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  February  and  March. 

6 /  Pi’ ice  for  January  only. 

7 J  Price  of  45-50  pounds  in  each  month  except  January. 

.3/  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 


June 


29.50 

33.40 


21.10 

13.0 

16.50 

31.70 

422 


•  JUNE  1951 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  moats  l/ 


Item 


Unit 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  • 

8  Com  Belt  States  ;  i  QOO  ! 

Cattle  and  calves  . . . .  head 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . ...:  do. 

• 

•  • 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 

Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . do.  .* 

Calves  . . do.  *. 

Sheep  and  Iambs . . . do.  ! 

Hogs  . . do.  j 

Percentage  sows . . . , .  . :  Percent ! 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle  . . . . : Pounds  . 

Calves . . . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . do. 

Hogs  . . . . do.  ! 

Average  production  : 

Beef,  per  head . do. 

Veal,  per  head  . . .  :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  oer  head  . . do.  . 

Pork,  per  head  ZJ  . . . do.  1 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  do,  . 

Lard,  per  head . . . do.  . 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  , , :  do,  . 
Total  production  : Million! 

Beef  . . :pounds  . 

Veal  . . do.  ! 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . ...:  do. 

Pork  2/ . . . . .  :  do.  ! 

Lard  . . do. 


J 1,000 
•‘head 


Total  commercial  slaughter  zj 
Number  slaughtered 
Cattle 

Calves  . . .  s  do.  : 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . do, 

H°gs . . . ••• . do!  i 

Total  production  ^Million: 

Eeef  . -:pounds  : 

vea^  . . . * . . . . .  :  do.  : 

Lamb  and  mutton . . : 

Pork  Zj  . . do.  . 

Larf  . do.  • 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

Beef  . . . . 

Veal  . ! 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . . ;  do 

p°rk . do! 


do, 

do. 


1950 

May 

1951 

1950 

•  <* 

•  • 

•’  1951 

*  . 

• 

April 

:  May 

• 

• 

:  June 

• 

136 

141 

141 

144 

138 

644 

708 

130 

151 

124 

582 

737 

157 

157 

258 

5,157 

4,892 

1,075 

894 

986 

2,434 

2,075 

496 

406 

414 

4,654 

3,850 

941 

657 

657 

23,710 

25,802 

4,338 

4,989 

4,952 

11 

6 

15 

6 

8 

993 

1,010 

985 

1,004 

997 

184 

177 

193 

169 

183 

101 

102 

95 

104 

100 

241 

244 

245 

242 

244 

546 

558 

547 

560 

563 

103 

100 

109 

97 

104 

48 

49 

46 

50 

48 

135 

136 

137 

135 

135 

56 

56 

56 

56 

55 

36 

36 

36 

35 

36 

15 

15 

15 

14 

15 

2,801 

2,718 

585 

499 

552 

254 

206 

54 

39 

43 

223 

187 

43 

33 

31 

3,191 

3,483 

593 

672 

665 

840 

924 

156 

173 

180 

7,105 

6,657 

1,486 

1,227 

1,328 

4,259 

3,522 

849 

678 

672 

5,083 

4,163 

1,034 

720 

722 

28,759 

31,119 

5,234 

5,965 

5,879 

3,699 

3,562 

774 

658 

716 

443 

358 

93 

67 

71 

341 

199 

47 

35 

34 

3,825 

4,163 

705 

795 

782 

965 

1,053 

• 

17S 

196 

204 

91 

131 

111 

100 

8 

8 

542 


8 

8 

648 

.906 


7 

5 

654 

892 


,  Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/ . :  do .  : 

roSt  S9rl9S  P“bU8hed  ln~b<tati5tical  ApproSnrSTBiis  ij'i'iuation/  FeKnlaiy'  ^1950'." 

Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

“>^fClUdeS  °f  sausaS®  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned 

.  -Is,  m  addition  to  'the  four  meats  listed. 


6 

5 

612 

834 


meat  products,  and  edible 
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1950 
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Strong  demand  for  pork  and  ample  supplies 
of  corn  have  held  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  above 
average  for  several  years  and  have  brought  a 
steady  increase  in  hog  production  and  slaughter. 
Hog  slaughter  in  1951  will  total  about  85  mil¬ 
lion  head,  5  1/2  million  more  than  last  year 
A  larger  supply  of  pork  has  been  very  important 
in  the  meat  supply  to  date  this  year,  as  there 
has  been  less  of  the  other  meats  than  in  1950. 


The  7  percent  increase  reported  for  the  1951 
spring  pig  crop,  the  3  percent  increase  planned 
by  farmers  for  the  fall  crop,  the  prospects  for 
a  large  corn  production  this  year  and  a  hog-corn 
ratio  still  a  little  above  average  all  point  to  a 
further  increase  in  hog  slaughter  and  pork  sup¬ 
plies  in  1952* 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  July  27,  1951 

SUMMARY 


Generally  good  pastures  and  ranges  and  the  'big  supply  of  feed  grains 
in  prospect  promise  continued  expansion  in  livestock. production.  Hog 
•producers  are  likely  to  carry  out  their  plans  for  a  somewhat  larger  pig 
crop  this  fall  than  last  and  the  cattle  population  will  probably  be  in¬ 
creased  by  about  5#  to  6  million  head  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  efforts  of  cattle  and  sheep  producers  to  build  up  herds  means 
that  total  meat  production  for  1951  will  show  a.  smaller  gain  over  '1950 
than  will  livestock  production  oii  farms.  Despite  more  cattle  on  feed  and 
a  larger  total  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year  than  last,  commercial  cattle  slaughter  in  the  first -.half  of  1951 
was  down  9  percent  and  commercial  calf  slaughter  18  percent  from  a  year 
earlier.  These  reductions  resulted  from  a  greater  tendency  this  year  for 
cattlemen  to  retain  young-  stock:  for  breeding  or  feeding,  a  similar 
tendency  in  recent  months  to  retain  older  breeding  stock,  and  some  delay 
in  marketing  because  of  uncertainties  as  to  prices. 

During  the  season  half  of  1951  cattle  slaughter  may  nearly  equal 
that  of  a  year  earlier.  Calf  slaughter  probab3.y  will  remain  below  last 
year  but  by  a  smaller  percentage  than  in  the  fjrst  half.  Slaughter  of 
sheep  and  lambs  has  been  considerably  smeller  than  last  year  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  smaller.  Inventory  numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  are  at  a  low  level 
add  are  being  built  up. 

*  *  »  '  f 

In  contrast  to  the  smaller  cattle  slaughter,  commercial  hog  slaughter 
■  in  the  first  half  of  1951  was  9  percent  above  1950  or  about  in  line  with 
the  larger  pig  crops  last  year.  Since  the  1951  spring  pig  crop  was  up 
7  percent  from  a  year  earlier,  slaughter  in  the  last  summer  and  fall  is 
expected  to  be  5  to  10  percent  larger  than  it  was  in  the  same  period  of 
1950.  Prospects  for  an  increase  in  the  fall  pig  crop  indicate  further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  hog  slaughter  through  the  summer  of  1952. 

Prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  rose  in  June  but  were  nearly  steady  in 
July  chiefly  because  price  ceilings  on.  pork  tended,  to  prevent  a  further 
rise.  Ceilings  as  now  established  will  probab3.y  hold  barrow  and  gilt 
prices  comparative3 y  stable  for  some  time,  and  probably  thus  delay  the 
beginning  of  a  seasonal  decline  until  about  October. ■ 

With  a  seasonal  increase  expected  this  fall  in  cattle  slaughter, 
cattle  prices  may  show  less  strength  than  recently.  Prices  of  some  grades 
may  at  times  drop  below  ceilings.  However,  becsn.se  of  the  supporting 
effect  of  defense  programs  on  the  demand  for  meat,  no  material,  weakness  in 
cattle  prices  is  expected. 


\ 


JULY  1951 


Total  Livestock  Slaughter. 

Meat  Production  in  Second  Half 
To  Exceed  Last  Year 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 


In  early  fall,  slaughter  of  all  livestock  combined  and  production  of 
meat  will  increase  seasonally  from  its  summer  low,  and  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  will  be  generally  larger  than  a  year  earlier •  Slaughter 
of  hogs  has  been  above  last  year  in  most  of  1951  to  date  and  will  continue 
higher.  Cattle  slaughter  in  the  second  half  of  1951  may  nearly  equal  last 
year;  in  the  first  half,  it  was  considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier- 
Slaughter  of  calves,  sheep  and  lambs  is  likely  to  remain  below  the  level 
of  last  year* 

Po.uk  Production  to  Continue  Above  1950 ; 

Sow  Slaughter  Late 

In  January- June,  9  percent  more  hogs  were  slaughtered  commercially 
than  a  year  earlier  and  commercial  pork  production  was  up  by  the  same  per¬ 
centage.  Hogs  were  the  only  species  for  which  the  first  half  slaughter 
exceeded  last  year®  Pork  made  up  51  percent  of  commercial  meat  production 
in  the  6  months,  the  highest  percentage  for  that  period  in  the  last  6 
years  of  record,  (table.  1.) 

\  *-i  ■  ‘  **••/» .a. fff 

The  larger  slaughter  of  hogs  thus  far  in  1951  results  from  the  larger 
pig  crops  of  1950.  The  1950  fall  pig  crop,  source  of  barrows  and  gilts 
slaughtered  from  mid-March  to  early  September  this  year,  was  9  percent 
bigger  than  the  1949  fall  crop. 

Although  a  higher  percentage  of  fall-born  pigs  may  have  been  slaughtered 
by  early  summer  this  year  than  last,  slaughter  of  sows  has  been  later  than 
last  summer  and  will  maintain  pork  supplies  above  last  year  until  market¬ 
ings  from  the  1951  spring  pig  crop  begin  in  September.  Not  until  the  week 

ending  July  7  did  marketings  of  sows  at  7  mid-west  markets  this  summer  equal 
a  year  earlier®  Since  that  date  sow  receipts  have  averaged  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  and  are  expected  to  continue  as  large  or  larger  than  a  year 
earlier  through  the  late  summer  season.  . 

Hog  marketings  in  1951  have  been  consistently  later  than  last  year.  So 
long  as  there  is  considerable  confidence  as  to  future  prices,  marketings 
may  continue  later  than  in  1950.  Fewer  spring  pigs  may  be  rushed  for  an 
early  September  market,  and  the  seasonal  increase  in  marketing  thereafter 
may  be  a  little  slower. 

Pork  production  may  be  5  to  10  percent  larger  than  last  year  in  re¬ 
maining  months  of  1951  and  in  early  195%  reflecting  the  7  percent  larger 

pig  crop  this  spring  than  last. 


i 
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Table  1.-  Commercial  meat  production,  United  States,  by  quarter-year, 

1949  to  first  half  1951 


All  Meat 


Year 

January-  : 
March  : 

April-  : 
June  : 

July- 
Sept ember 

October-  : 

:  December  : 

Year 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds  . 

pounds 

pounds 

pound  s 

1949 

5,020 

4,537 

4,704 

5,453 

19,714 

1950 

5,069 

4,737 

4,764 

5,646 

20,216 

1951 

5,124 

4,654 

A 

Beef 

1949  • 

2,270 

2,233 

2,399 

2,240 

9,142 

1950 

2,224 

2,221 

2,414 

2,380 

9,239 

1951 

2,188 

1,965 

Veal 

1949 

271 

286 

347 

336 

1,240 

1950 

263 

27s 

312 

285 

1,133 

1951 

220 

216 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1949 

158 

114 

154 

161 

587  . 

1950 

151 

139 

149 

143 

582  .. 

1951 

130 

109 

Pork  excluding  lard 

1949 

2,321 

1,904 

1,804 

2,71b 

8,745 

1950 

2,431 

2,099 

1,889 

2,838 

•  9,257 

1951 

2,586 

2,364 

Cattle  Slaughter  Likely  to  Nearly  Equal  1,9,50 
In  Months  Ahead 

Prospects  are  for  nearly  as  large  a  slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  second 
half  of  1951  as  a  year  earlier  in  comparison  with  a  considerably  smaller 
slaughter  in  the  first  half  of  this  year©  Commercial  cattle  slaughter  in 
January- June  was  9  percent  smaller  than  in  the  same  1950  period*  However, 
slaughter  weights  were  heavier  and  beef  production  was  down  only  7  percent. 

The  drop  in  cattle  slaughter  in  January— June  from  a  year  earlier 
occurred  even  though  4*1  million  more  cattle  and  calves  were  on  farms  in 
January,  and  the  number  on  grain  feed  for  market  was  greater.  The  smaller 
slaughter  was  a  joint  result  of  several  factors:  (l)  Both  cattle  on  feed 
and  all  cattle  on  farms  in  January  included  a  larger  than  usual  propor¬ 
tion  of  voung  stock;  this  in  itself  meant  a  late  slaughter.  (2)  Moie  v 
young  stock  have  been,  retained  on  farms  than  last  year  for  addition  to 
breeding  herds  or  for  feeding.  (3)  Although  slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers 
held  up  well  during  the  winter,  it  did  not  increase  seasonally  during  the 
spring.  Slaughter  of  cows  under  Federal  inspection  in  May  and  June  was 
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far  below  last  year'  and  the  "  'smallest  for  those  months  in  8  years  of  record 
except  1946,  Combined  cow  ana  heifer  slaughter  in  June  was  the  second 
smallest  since  1932  (table  2).  (4)  Pasture  and  range  conditions  in  late 

spring  were  unusually  good  in  most  regions,  allowing  cattle  that  otherwise 
might  have  -been  slaughtered  by  early  summer  to  remain  on  grass  for  further 
gains.  (5)  Developments  in  legislation  and  uncertainties  regarding  price 
control  reduced  slaughter  during  the  spring. 

Cattle  marketings  increased  sharply  in  July.  However,  they  were 
still  a  little  below  the  large  marketings  in  the  same  month  last  year. 


l&ble  2.-  Slaughter  of  breeding  stock  under  Federal  inspection, 

by  month,  January-June  195°  and  1951 


Cows  - 

.  Heifers  . 

Sheep 

1/  .. 

Month  : 

1951 

• 

♦  • 

• 

:  1950 

• 

:  1951  : 

#  « 

1950  ; 

» 

1951  : 

9 

1950 

0 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

'1,000  • 

1,000 

• .. 

head 

head 

head 

.  head 

head 

head 

January  : 

4oi 

.  353 

141 

158 

44 

65 

February  : 

270 

•  269 

115 

129 

24 

47 

March.  : 

261 

302 

107 

117 

•  28 

92 

•April  •••'  : 

.245 

249 . 

.  89.  . 

.  95  ... 

.  •  49 

66 

May  .  : 

238 .. 

310 

■  79  . 

.  92.  ... 

76 

129 

June  : 

183 

328 

85 

99 

•  108 

118 

1/  Mostly  ewes.  Compiled  from  Market  News, 

Livestock  Branch,  PMA 

» 

More  'Cattle  on  Grass; 

0 '  "Fewer  ’oil  Feed  -  • 

The  number  of  cattle  on  pastures  and  ranges  this  summer  is  probably 
considerably  larger  than  last  summer.  However  marketings  off  grass  for 
slaughter  may  be  only  a  little  above'  the  very  small  number  last  year,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  number  of  cows  and  heifers  that  will  be  retained  for 
breeding  herds  and  the  prospective  strong  demand  for  cattle  to  go  on  feed. 

Little  if  any  increase  is  likely  in  the  number  of  fed- cattle  -  to  be 
marketed  the  rest  of  this  year  compared  with  1950.  On  July  1,  9  percent 
fewer  cattle  were  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  than  a  year  before.  To  a  large 
degree,  the  reduction  reflects  a  slower  movement  from  grass  to  feed  lots 
this  summer  than  last.  In  195°,  receipts  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  in 
8  Corn  Belt  States  were  larger  in  June  than  in  July,  and  the  number  on 
feed  on  July  1  was  correspondingly  high.  This  year,  receipts  of  feeder 
cattle  were  small  in  June. 

*  •  .  *  *  *  1  .  , 

’  •  .  .•  •  *  •  ...  1  • 

Fewer  of  the  cattle  on  feed  this  July  were  of  the  heavy  weights 
nearly  ready  for  slaughter.  This  indicates  that  slaughter  of 'fed  cattle  in 
August  to  September  will  probably  be  below  last  year.  The  number  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  the  last  months  of  1951  is  expected  to  be v unusually  large  for  that 
season,  repeating  the  seasonal  pattern  that  prevailed  at  the  same  time  in 
I95O*  ..  In  contrast,  slaughter  was  very  small  late  in  1949*  Slaughter  of 
fed  cattle  late  this  year  pould  be  up  "to  1950  levels  if  large  numbers  of 
cattle  should  move  off  grass  into  feedlots  in  late  summer. 
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Cattle  Inventories  to  be  Much 
Bigger  Next  January 

Calf  slaughter  in  commercial  establishments  in  January -June  was 
18  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier .  Slaughter  in  the  second  half,  and 
the  195!  total,  will  probably  be  down  from  195°  hy  a  smaller  percentage. 

Because  of  the  deficit  in  the  first  half,  the  year's  total  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  cattle  and  calves,  including  slaughter  on  farms,  may  be  no  more  than 
28  million  head  compared  with  29*1  million  in  1950.  .As  a  result,  the  number 
of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  next  January  may  be  5~i  to  6  million  larger 
than  last  January,  for  a  new  record  of  around  90  million  head, 

Sheen  and  Iamb  Slaughter  Small 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  began  to  increase  season¬ 
ally  in  mid-June  but  was  below  the  number  in  corresponding  weeks  of  195° • 
Slaughter  will  probably  continue  somewhat  be3ow  last  year  in  all  remaining 

months  of  1953- • 

Both  ewes  and  lambs  are  being  withheld  from  slaughter  and  retained 
on  farms.  Slaughter  of  sheep  (mostly  ewes)  imder  Federal  inspection  in  May 
was  smaller  than  in  any  previous  May  since  1933. 

Total  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  for  1951  will  likely  be  the  smallest 
in  this  century. 

Meat  Consumption  Per  Person 
May  About  Equal  last  Year 

In  the  first  half  of  1951  total  meat  consumption  per  person  was 
about  3 -impounds ,  or  5  percent^  smaller  than  a  year  earlier , .About  1  pound 
more  pork  per  person  but  4-^!r  pounds  less  of  all  other  meats  was  consumed  in 

that  period. 

In  the  second  half  meat  consumption  per  person  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  in  the  second  half  of  1950,  about  offsetting  the  reduction  in  the 
first  half,,  and  the -1951  total  may  about  equal  the  l44  pounds  consumed  in 
1950.  Pork  consumption  per  person  will  again' bo  up  considerably  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  beef  will  be  down  less  from  last  year  than  it  was  in  the  first  half. 

Consumption  of  beef  in  the  second  half  of  1951  is  now^expected  to  be 
less  than  previously  estimated  because  considerably  more  cattle  are  oeing 
added  to  herds  than  had  appeared  likely . 

Pastures ,  Range  Generally  Good 

Pasture  and  range  conditions  have  been  good  in  most  of  the  United  otatef 
though  drought  and  dry  ranges  persist  in  the  Southwest  and  excessive  rain¬ 
fall  has  recently  damaged  pastures  in  Kansas  and  neighboring  states  and 
parts  of  the  South.  The  United  States  average  condition  of  pastures  on 
July  1  was  90  percent,  5  points  better  than  in  July  195°  and-  ^  points  above 
average  for  the  date.  Range  conditions  in  western  states  ori  July  1  averaged 
84  percent;  a  year  earlier  they  were  8l  percent  but  average  is  87  percent. 

Moreover,  the  largest  hay  crop  on  record  was  in-  prospect  on  July  1. 
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Prospects  Bright  for 
Feed  Grain  Product?. on 

—  m  ——»<>!»  w— 1 mam**** * 

The  July  crop  report  indicated  prospects  for  a  1951  corn  crop  of 
3*295  million  bushels.  The  1950  crop  was  3*131  million  bushels.  Pro¬ 
spective  production  of  oats  and  barley  was  down  somewhat  from  last  year. 

If  crops  of  these  sizes  are  harvested,  the  supply  of  feed  grains 
would  support  the  uptrend  in  livestock,  production  now  in  progress.  The 
carry-over  of  corn  on  October  1  is  now  expected  to  be  around  725  to  750 
million  bushels.  Kith  this  reserve,  the  total  supply  of  feed  concentrates 
per  animal  unit  fed  would  be  smaller  than  in  the  last  2  y**ars  but  13  per¬ 
cent  above  average.  (Table  3*) 

The  prospects  for  corn  production  make  it  likely  that  the  3  percent 
increase  farmers  planned  on  June  1  for  the  fall  pig  crop  T^ill  be  realized. 
They  are  also  favorable  for  a  high  level  of  cattle  feeding  next  winter  and 
a  large  supply  of  grain-fed  beef. 

Hog  Prices  Almost  Steady  in  July; 

Marketing  Margins  Become  Narrower 

After  rising  from  late  May  to  the  end  of  June,  prices  of  barrows  and 
gilts  made  little  further  advance  in  July.  A  narrowing  of  packer  and 
distributor  margins  on  pork  indicated  that  retail  ceiling  prices  on  pork 
were  limiting  the  price  of  live  hogs.  Data  of  the  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  for  example,  based  on  Chicago  prices  of  live  hogs  and  New 
York  prices  of  pork  products,  show  a  reduction  of  the  margin  from  $9*91  per 
100  pounds  live  weight  in  the  two  weeks  ending  May  12  to  $7# £6  in  the  two 
weeks  ending  July  H.  The  May  margin  was  wider  than  a  year  earlier,  but 
the  margin  in  July  was  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Discounts  Widen  for  Heavy  Hogs. 

But  Are  Less  Than  Last  Year 

Price  discounts  for  heavy  hogs  widened  as  sow  marketings  increased 
but  they  have  been  narrower  this  summer  than  last.  At  Chicago  the  first 
3  weeks  in  July,  the  discount  from  prices  of  220-2 40  pound  barrows  and 
gilts  was  $1.4B  per  100  pounds  for  the  270-300  weight  group  and  $3 ©90  for 
3ows.  Last  July,  the  heavy  barrows  and  gilts  sold  for  $1.65  less  than  the 
medium  weight,  and  sows  for  $5*07  less. 

A  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  sows  in  total  hog  slaughter  and  a 
relatively  higher  price  for  lard  this  summer  than  last,  together  -with  the 
strong  demand  for  meat  at  ceiling  prices,  are  factors  in  the  somewhat 
small  discounts  for  heavy  hogs.  Discounts  will  become  narrower  in  Aug¬ 
ust  as  sow  marketing  declines  seasonally,  and  will  be  smaller  in  September. 

Wholesale  prices  of  lard  (prime  steam  in  1  lb.  cartons,  at  Chicago) 
are  a  third  higher  than  last  summer.  However,  they  are  stil3.  a  little  less 
than  the  price  of  live  hogs  (barrows  and  gilts).  Moreover,  there  is  not 
much  promise  of  any  further  strengthening.  Not  only  will  lard  production 
be  very  large  this  fall,  but  another  big  supply  of  soybean  oil  and  a 
sharply  increased  supply  of  cottonseed  oil  will  add  materially  to  the 
overall  supply  of  edible  fats  and  oils. 
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Table  3-  Feed  concentrate  balance,  numbers  of  animal  units,  and  feed  per  unit, 

United  States,  year  beginning  October,  average 

1937^1,  annual  1945-51 


Item 


supply 

Stocks  beginning  of  year  3/.. 

Production  of  feed  grains: 

Com,  , . . . . 

Oats . . . . . . . 

Barley . . . . . 

Sorghum  grains . . 

Total. . . . . . . . . . 

Other  grains  fed  5/ . 

Byproduct  feeds  fed  . 

••  Total  supply  . 


Concentrates  fed~5/~ 

Com . 

Oats . . . 


Barley  and  sorghum  grains 

Wheat  and  rye . . . . 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal.... 

Animal  protein  feeds..... 

Other  byproduct  feeds .... 

Total  concentrates  fed. 
Feed  grains  for  seed,  human 
food,  industry,  and  export 
Total  utilization....... 

Utilization  adjusted  to  crop 

year  basis . . . . 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  2/ 
Supply  and  utilization  per 
animal  unit 

Total  supply  (Million  tons) 
Concentrates  fed  (Million 

tons) . • . 

Number  of  grain -consuming 
animal  units  fed  annually 

(Millions).. . . . 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 
Concentrates  fed  per  animal: 
unit  (Ton) . . 


Average •,  cAr 

1937-41.  ' 

• 

1946 

:  194^ 

:  1948 

* 

% 

1949 : 

•  • 

•  • 

1950  : 

l?/ 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil', 

J  Mil. 

Mil . 

Mil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

16699 

14^9 

10.9 

13-9 

7.9 

30 .8 

31.2 

29.0 

72.1 

80.7 

91*0 

66 .8 

103.1 

94.6 

87.7 

92.2 

18.1 

24.6 

24.0 

19*2 

23.9 

21.3 

23  .4 

21.9 

6.9 

6.4 

6.3 

6.7 

7.6 

5-7 

7.2 

6.3 

2.2 

2.7 

3.0 

2.7 

3.7 

4.3 

6.7  4/6.7 

99.3 

Tl4 . 5 

12T.3 

95-4 

125.9 

125.0  127.1 

4.5 

872 

“4-3 

6.1 

4.3 

5  *4 

5-4 

5.5 

15.4 

17.7 

19-4 

19*0 

20.0 

20.6 

21.3 

21.5 

136.1 

155-2  158-9 

134.4 

170.5 

182.7 

182.9  I83. 1 

62.2 

77-3 

75-6 

64.3 

73-3 

83.I 

80.0 

i. 

16.1 

23.9 

19.6 

17-8 

20.7 

19.5 

20.5 

- 

6 .9 

6.4 

5-1 

5-1 

5.8 

5-4 

7.5 

■*: 

4.4 

8.0 

4.2 

6.0 

3-7 

4.5 

4.6 

3.9 

5.8 

5.8 

6.2 

7-3 

7.8 

8.5 

2.9 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

8.6 

9.5 

11.3 

10.4 

10.3 

10.3 

10.3 

105.0  133.3 

123.9 

112  .2 

123 .5 

133-1 

133.9 

12.1 

13.3 

19*3 

13.6 

17.7 

17.2 

20.5 

117.1  153^ 

125.8 

141.2 

150.3 

154 .4 

116.2 

144.3  145.0 

126.5 

139-7 

151.5 

153.9 

19-9 

10.9 

13.9 

7.9 

TSTB 

31.2 

29.0 

136.1  155.2  158.9 

• 

134.4 

i 

170-5 

182.7 

182.9  183.1 

105.0  133.3  12|.9 

112.2 

123.5  133-1 

133.9 

153.1  167.8  l6l.4 

155-9 

162.9  170.1 

176.5  182.0 

.89 

.92 

.98 

.86 

1.05 

1.07 

1.04 

1.01 

.69 

-79 

.77 

-72 

.76 

.78 

.76 

l/  Preliminary.  2/  Preliminary  estimates,  based  on  indications  in  July  1951* 

3/  Stocks  of  com  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  oats  and  barley  July  1,  and  from 
1947  to  date  sorghum  grains  on  October  1.  4/  Unofficial  estimate  based  on  July  1 
indications.  5/  Domestic  wheat  and  rye  and  imported  grains.  6/  Total  quantities 
fed  in  the  U.S.  including  domestically  produced  and  imported  grains  and  byproduct 
feeds . 
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Price  Increase  Allowed 
£911  Pork  Loins 


On  July  30  the  OPS  issued  ceiling  prices  on  light  pork  loins  at  whole 
sale  that  were  higher  than  ceilings  for  that  cut  previously  prevailing.  The 
increase  at  wholesale  can  he  passed  on  to  retail  prices  of  chops  and  roasts 
of  the. generally  leaner  type  obtained  from  those  loins.  These  changes  do 
-nob  affect  greatly  the  average  level  of  pork  prices. 

This  is  the  first  dollars  “-and- cents  ceiling  issued  on;  prices  of  pork. 
Other  fresh  and  cured  pork  products  remain  under  ceilings  as  determined  by 
each  dealer's  highest  prices  charged  for  sales  during  the  period  of  Decem¬ 
ber  19  to  January  26.  However,  the  OPS  stated  that  uniform  dollars -and- 
cents  ceilings  are  planned  for  all  pork  products ;  - 


Seasonal  Decline  in  Hog  Prices 
to  Begin  Later  Than  Usual 


If  ceiling  prices  on  pork  remain  at.  recent. -lev els, they  will  probably 
prevent  much  further  seasonal  rise  in  prices  of.  barrows  and  gilts  during 
the  late  summer  period.  The  seasonal  decline  which  usually  begins  in  early 
or  mid-September  may  for  the  same  reason  be  delayed  somewhat .  Under  these 
conditions  the  total  seasonal  decline  will  .therefore  be  less  than  usual. 

Ho  Rollbacks  Permitted  in  Ceiling  Prices 
of  Livestock;  Cattle  May  Not  Stay  at  Ceilings 


Under  the  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1951;  ceiling  prices 
cannot  be  less  than  90  percent  of  the  actual  price ,  by  grade,  on  May  3.9; 

1951 .  This  provision  in  effect  prohibits  the  rollbacks  in  prices  of  beef 
and  of  cattle  that  had  earlier  been  scheduled  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabili 
zation  for  August  1  and  October  1.  Prices  of  beef  at  wholesale  and  retail 
remain  under  the  ceilings  put  into  force  in  May,  and  the  average  leve3.  of 
cattle  prices  is  limited  by  restrictions  that  went  into  effect  June  4. 

There  is. reason  to  doubt  that .prices  of  all  grades  and  cuts  of  beef 
a.nd  all  kinds  of  cattle  will  remain  continuously  at  their  ceilings'.  Current 
ceiling  prices  of  beef  and  of  all  meats. are  considerably  higher  than  prices 
a  year  ago.  Price  ceilings  on  meat  have  not  forced  any  general  reductions 
in  retail  and  wholesale  prices  but  have  only  about  maintained  actual  prices 
of  January.  Meanwhile,  inflationary  forces  have  lessened,  easing  the  up¬ 
trend  in  demand  for  meat.  In  view  of  the . comparatively  high  level  of  pre¬ 
sent  prices  of  beef  and  the* increase  in  cattle  slaughter  in  prospect,  some 

occasional  weakening  of  cattle  prices  seems  likely. 

»  *  •  «  * 

However,  indications  are  that  the  defense  program  will  have  a  fur¬ 
ther  strengthening  effect  on  demand  for  meat,  and  will  prevent  any  material 
weakness^  in  prices  of  cattle  during  the  period  of  heavy  marketings. 
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Slaughter  Quota  Program  Ended 

Controls  on  slaughterers  were  ended  in  August;  having  "been  prohib¬ 
ited  "by  the  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1991*  The  quota  system 
was  instituted  on  February  9,  as  a  part  of  the  general  program  of  control 
of  prices  of  meat . 


Table  4.-  Hog-corn  price  ratio  and  hog  slaughter;  United  States,  1920-51 

(Data  for  cover  page  chart)  ___ _ 


Year 

Hog-corn 
price 
ratio  l/ 

:  Hog 

■  slaughter 

• 

•  • 

.  •  • 

:  :  Year 

•>  • 

•  • 

Hog-corn  : 

price 

ratio  : 

Hog 

slaughter 

1  ;  000 
head 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

■  •  •' 

1 , 000 
head 

1920 

9.8 

61,502 

: 1936 

13.0 

58,730 

1921 

13.6 

61 , 818 

•  • 

:  :  1937 

11.1 

53,715 

1922 

14.4 

66,201 

•  • 

::  1938 

16.0 

53,927 

1923 

8.7 

77 , 508 

•  • 

::  1939  “ 

•  • 

13.3 

66 , 561 

1924 

8.2 

76,809 

•  • 

: :  1940 

•  • 

9.2 

77 , 610 

1925 

11.4 

65 , 508 

♦  • 

: :  1941 

•  • 

14.2 

71,397 

1926 

17.0 

62 , 585 

•  • 

1942 

•  1 

16.5 

78,547 

1927 

12.7 

66,195 

•  . 

::  1943 

13.6 

95,226 

1928 

9.9 

72,889 

•  • 

::  1944 

11.6 

98,068 

1929 

10.9 

71,012 

•  • 

::  1945 

12.8 

71,891  “ 

1930 

n.4 

67,272 

•  • 

: :  1946 

12.6 

76,244 

1931 

11.7 

69,233 

•  • 

1947 

13.6 

74,710. 

1932 

12.3 

71,425 

: :  19^8 

13.0 

71,936 

1933 

10.4 

79,681 

•  * 

::  .1949 

15-7 

'75,293 

*  . 

1934  •  • 

7.0 

68 ;  7  60 

•  • 

::  1950 

:  13.7 

79,488 

1935 

11.6 

• 

46,ou 

•  • 

: :  1991 

• 

• 

2/13.1 

2/85 ,000 

l/  Patio  of  United 
the  price  received 

States  average  prices  received  hy  farmers 
for  com.  2/  Partly  estimated. 

for  hogs  to 
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Digest  of  OPS  and  NPA  Regulations  Affecting  Meat  Animals 

The  following  is  a  list  of  regulations  affecting  meat  animals  and  their 
products  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  and  the  Defense  Production 
Authority,  The  subject  and  application  of  each  regulation  is  summarized  briefly. 
This  list  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  for  the  reference 
value  it  may  have  now  and  as  a  historical  source  in  the  future.  It  is  believed 
complete  and  accurate,  but  any  questions  regarding  these  or  any  other  regulations 
should  be  addressed  to  the  agency  issuing  them. 

Regulations  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 

Economic  Stabilization  Agency 


Regulation 


Principal  provisions 


Supply  regulations 

Distribution  Order  1 

Issued  February  9,  1951 
Effective  February  9,  1951 

Defines  class  1,  2,  3,  1A,  and  2A  slaughterers  and 
prescribes  the  method  by  which  each  e3.aughterer 
may  determine Ithe  amount  of  livestock  he  can 
slaughter  or  have  slaughtered  for  him. 

Distribution  Order  1 
Amendment  1 

Issued  February  27,  1951 
Effective  February  27,  1951 


:  Sets  up  the  method  of  determining  amount  of  meat 
%  suppliers  must  sell  to  institutional  users. 

* 


Distribution  Regulation  1 
Amendment  2 
Issued  March  31>  1951 
Effective  March  31,  1951 


Distribution  Regulation  1 
Amendment  3 
Issued  April  2,  1951- 
Effective  March  31,  1951 


Distribution  Regulation  1 
Amendment  4 
Issued  April  30,  1951 
Effective  April  30,  1951 


•  _ 

O 

• 

;  Redefines  a  class  3  slaughterer  as  a  farm  operator 
:  who  transferred  during  1950  no  raore  than  6,000 
;  pounds  of  meat  resulting  from  slaughter  by  him  and, 
:  or  for  him 


<• 

:  Establishes  slaughter  quotas  on  cattle  for  the 
:  April  1 -April  29  period,  at  100  percent  of  the 
*  corresponding  period,  1950,  but  postpones  to  / 

;  April  29>  195^  quotas  on  calves,  sheep  and  lambs, 
?  and  swine.  Postpones  date  of  issuance  of  OPS 

:  registration  numbers  to  April  15,  1951 

6 

C 


• 

:  Prescribes  the  method  for  determing  slaughter  quote 
:  by  applying  the  percentages  given  in  DRI,  SRI. 

1  Makes  other  minor  changes. 


Distribution  Regulation  1 
Amendment  5 
Issued  May  25,  1951 
Effective  May  25,  1951 


• 

;  Permits  class  1  (Federally  inspected)  livestock 
;  slaughterers  to  use  their  own  accounting  periods 
:  as  their  quota  period  under  OPS  meat  regulations. 

:  Sets  forth  the  conditions  under  which  "Club"  live- 
:  stock  may  be  slaughtered. 
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♦ . 

Regulation  :  :  * 

:  Principal  provisions 
% 

r 

Distribution  Regulation  1 
Amendment  6  ' 

Issued  June  22,  1951 

Effective  June  22,  1951 

i.  *  t  ■  *  . 

♦ 

Allows  Federally  inspected  slaughterers  to  increase 
monthly  quotas  for  sales  to  armed  forces  for  cattle 
and.  swin?  on  contracts  dated  on  or  after  June  3; 

1951  up  to  15  percent  over  regular  quota.  Sets  up 
factors  for  converting  carcasses  or  cuts  to  live 

J  \  •  .  '  < 

weight. 

■?  *  ■  •  /  *  • 

Distribution  Regulation  1 
Supplement  1 

Issued  April  3 P ,  1951 

Effective  April  3 1951 

Establishes  quotas  for  slaughter  period  beginning 
April  29,  1951  for  Class  1  and  Class  2  slaughterers 
--cattle  90  percent,  calves  8 p  percent,  sheep  and 
lambs  80  percent,  and  swine  110  percent  of  com¬ 
parable  1950  period, 

*  >«  /  t  •  *  \  t  ’ .  ,  ■  *  <  • 

Distribution  Regulation  1 
Supplement  1 

Amendment  1  . 

Issued  May  2 5,  1951 

Effective  May  25,  1951 

IX/  .  "  *  '  ■  '  n.  ■ 

Sets  up  quotas  for  livestock  slaughter  during  the 
period  beginning  on  or  after  May  27  at  80  percent 
of  1950  base  period  for  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  115  percent  for  swine. 

Distribution  Regulation  1 
Supplement  1  ; 

Amendment  2 

Issued  June  27,  1951 

Effective  June  27,  1951 

Set  up  slaughter  quotas  for  the  period  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1  at  90  percent  of  the  1950  base 
for  cattle,  85  percent  for  calves  and  sheep  and 
lambs  and  105  percent  for  swine. 

n  j .. 

Distribution  Regulation  1 
Supplement  1  *  • 
Amendment  3 

Issued  July  18,  1951  ..  .. 
Effective  July  18,  1951 

Increases  July  slaughter  quotas  on  calves  from 

85  percent  to  100  percent  and  on  swine  from. 

105  percent  to  110  percent 

*  .  .  .  .  . 

,  ?  *  ^  •  •  , 

'  '  ■  '  ' 

Distribution  Regulation  2 
Issued  April  30  >  1951 

Effective  May  7>  1951 

Requires  that  records  be  kept  by  slaughterers  and 
processors  for  possible  use  in  allocation  of  meats 
later  on.  All  meat  except  pork  and  meat  slaughter¬ 
ed  by  farmers  for  own  use  mustvbe  graded  according 
to  Federal  standards. 

...  •  .  i.-..  r*  • 

.1  ■  ■* 

• 

- - - - - - — ; — - : 

Distribution  Regulation  2  :  Amends  DR2  to  permit  the  movement  until  May  12  of 

Amendment  1  5  ungraded  beef  which  has  left  slaughtering  plants 


Issued  May  k,  1951 

Effective  May  7>  ''1951 

before  May  7 • 

*  ...  > 

mmi  .  "  -  -  iTl  '/  1  ..."  '*  [  ]  . 
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Regulation  . 

Principal  provisions 

Distribution  Regulation  2 
Amendment  2 

Issued  May  11*  1951 

Effective  May  12,  1951 

*  >  •  ^  •  . 

Makes  3  changes  in  record  keeping  requirements:' 

(1)  date  on  invoice  furnished  buyer  shall  be  date 
of  shipment  (2)  eliminates  requirement  that  classi¬ 
fication  of  ’’stag”  be  shown  on -  invoice  of  sale  of 
beef  (3)  invoices  must  be  kppt  by  buyers  as  well  as 
sellers*  Authorizes  unofficial  grading  of  meat 
without  limitation  as  to  grade,  until  May  21  in 
cases  where  written  word  had  been  received  from  the 
UoS.D;Ao  that  an  official  grader  is  not  available. 

Distribution  Regulation  2 
Amendment  3 

Issued  June  13,  1951 

Effective  June  13,  1951 

j 

Eliminates  the  provision  of  DR  2  requiring  records 
of  meat  sales  to  individual  customers.  Provides 
as  an  alternative  to  keeping  sales  records,  that 
production  and  inventory  records  may  be  kept  in¬ 
stead,  Postpones  the  effective  date  for  compliance 
to  record  keeping  requirements  to  June  2k . 

%  •  *  1 

m  •  -  '  %  •  ^ 

Price  Regulations 

*  •  •  f  *..•••  ■  m  •.  •  »  >  ,» 

Public  Law  77^  ?>/8l  st  Congress 
Approved  September.  .8,  1950 
(Defense  Production  Act 
of  I95O) 

Enables  the  issuance  of  regulations  concerning 
(Title  I)  Priorities  and  allocations,  (Title  III) 
Expansion  of  productive  capacity  and  supply,  and 
(Title  IV)  Price  and  wage  stabilization. 

Price  Procedural  Regulation  1 
Issued  December  18,  I95O  . 
Effective  December  18,  1950 

Prescribes  and  explains  the  procedures  used  by  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Administrator  In  making 
various  kinds  of  price  determinations. 

Price  Procedural  Regulation  1, 

Revised  . 

Issued  May  26,  1951 

Effective  May  26,  1951 

Restates  PPR  1  in  line  with  changes  in  authority 
and  methods  in  price  determination. 

*■  .1  •  ...  * 

•  .  i*  •  »  •  V  *  .  ' 

•  .  *  •  .  *  '  t  ,  \  •  .  ,  W  •  • 

Set  of  Voluntary  Pricing 
Standards 

Announced  December  19,  1950 

/  .  •  ,  •  .  **  y  :  *  1  : 

.  Set  up  a  guide  to  aid’ sellers  who.  wished  to 
cooperate  in  a  program  of  voluntary  price 
stabilization.  . ~  ~  ■ 

■  •  *  /  ",  *  1  * 1 

*  #  <  •  *  .  *  •  •  •  • 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Issued  January  26,  1951 
Effective  January  26,  I95I 

%  .  ■  >  1 

Establishes  ceiling  prices  for  all  commodities  and 
services  (except  specific  exemptions)  upon  the 
basis  of  prices  in  effect  during  the  period  from 
December  19,  1950  to  January  25,  I95I. 

Continued  - 
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Regulation 


Jeneral  Ceiling  Price  Reflation 
Interpretation  1,  to  Section  11 
Issued  April  11,  1951 
Effective  April  11,  1951 


general  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Interpretation  3-^3 

Issued  April  13 ,  1951 
Effective  April  13,  1951 


Principal  provisions 


r Points  out  that  ceiling  prices  for  wholesale  pork 
^  cut s  may  not  "be  increased  tinder  parity  adjustment 
previsions  of  Sec,  liU 


Interprets  and  explains  various  sections  of  GCPR 
such  as  typical  "squeeze1,  situations,  determi»  < 
nation  of  ceiling  prices  under  various  conditions. 

etc.  ' 


V 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation; 
Amendment  1 

Issued  February  12,  1951 

Effective  February  12,  1951 

Makes  minor  changes  in  Section  11  concerning  the 
ceiling  price  of  raw  a.gricultural  commodities. 

Adds  certain  commodities  to  list  exempted  when 
sold  by  the  producer. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Amendment  2 

Issued  February  23,  1951 

Effective  February  23,  195-1 

’ »  , 

Limits  "base  period  price"  for.  manufacturers  and 
wholesalers  to  that  price  at  which  at  least  10 
percent  of  base  period  deliveries  were  made. 

Also  made  other  limitations  in  determining  t 
ceiling  prices. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Amendment  3 

Issued  February  23,  1951 
Effective  February  23,  195-1 

Postponed  preparation  of  a  statement  showing  de¬ 
termination  of  base  period  prices  and  a  ceiling 
price  list  from  March  1  to  March  22. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Amendment  5 

Issued  March  1,  1951 

Effective  March  1,  1951 

i 

Extends  10  percent  limitation  of  Amendment  3  1° 
all  sellers  and  restates  this  limitation  as 
applying  to  dollar  volume  of  deliveries .  Makes 
other  minor  changes. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Amendment  7 

Issued  March  19,  195-1 

Effective  March  19,  1951 

Makes  certain  clarifications  concerning  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  by  producers,  and  price 
adjustment  permitted  by  processors  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  these  commodities. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 

Amendment  10 

Issued  May  11,  1951 

Effective  May  16,  1951 
•  , 

Enables  producer-processors  and  producer  owned 
cooperatives  to  figure  their  "pass  through"  under 
Section  '!!• 

Continued  — 
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Regulation 

Principal  provisions 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Amendment  13 

Issued  May  28,  1953- 
Effective  May  28,  1951 

Primarily  revises  Section  11.  Also  clarifies 
method  used  to  determine  the  ceiling  prices  oj 
products  processed  from  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  after  the  prices  of  these  commodities 
have  reached  the  legal  minimum. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Amendment  14 

Issued  May  33-.,  1951 

Effective -May  31;  1951 

%  > 

Establishes  that  sales  on  commodity  exchanges 
of  raw  agricultural  commodities  selling  below 
the  legal  minima  are  not  controlled.  A  pur¬ 
chaser  can  raise  his  ceiling  price  before  he 
has  sold  all  of  the  product  acquired  under  a 
lower  cost. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Including  Amendments  1-14 

Issued  June  7,  1951 

Effective  immediately 

Reprints  the  General  Ceiling  Price  Regualtion 
as  amended  by  amendments  1-14 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Amendment  17 

Issued  July  12,  1951 

Effective  July  17,  1951 

Repeals  the  provisions  of  Amendment  13  which 
prohibits  Inventory  windfalls”  to  manufac¬ 
turers  and  processors  of  agricultural  comr* 
modities  under  the  parity  ’’pass- through” 
provisions  of  Section  11. 

-  * 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  1 

Issued  February  1,?  1950 

Effective  February  1,  I95O 

Exempts  from  GCPR  certain  purchases  and  sales 
of  defense  material  and  services. 

y  I 

1 

• 

General  Celling  Price  Regulation 

Supplementary  Regulation  3 

Issued  February  12,  1951 

Effective  February  12,  1951 

. 

Provides  a  special  pricing  method  for  pro¬ 
cessors  who  sold  and  delivered  dressed  hogs  al 
a  price  figured  by  using  a  percentage  of  the 
live  hog  pricev. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  29 

Issued  May  28,  1951 

Effective  May  28,  3.951 

Provides  for  a  follow- thru  on  price  decreases 
and  increases  by  mfg. -pursuant  to  Reg.  22  and 
alleviates  certain  replacement  squeezes. 

* 

c 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  29 
Amendment  1 

Issued  June  4,  I95I 

Effective  June  4,  1951 

Corrects  and  example  in  GCPR,  SR  29  computing 
the  percentage  markups  on  the  basis  of  invoice 
cost. 

Continued. 
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Regulation 

Principal  provisions 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  32 

Issued  June  4,  1951 

Effective  June  4,  1951 

Establishes  ceiling  prices  for  sales  of  green 
sheep  intestines  to  manufacturers  of  surgical 
sutures. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  3^- 
Issued  June  12,  1951 

Effective  June  12,  1951 

Permits  adjustments  of  ceiling  prices  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  of  fresh  and  semi- 
dry  sausage  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
beef. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  37 

Issued  June  26,  1951 

Effective  June  26,  1951 

Establishes  prices  for  spring  lambs  at  the  ; 
same  level  as  winter  lamb  under  GCPR,  pending 
issuance  of  dollar  and  cents  ceilings  on 
wholesale  and  retail  lamb  carcasses  and  cuts. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  47 

Issued  July  30,  1951 

Effective  July  3°>  1951 

Establishes  dollars -and -cents  ceiling  prices 
for  wholesale  and  retail  sales  of  pork  loins 
and  pork  cuts  derived  from  the  pork  loin. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  2 

Issued  January  25,  1951 

Effective  January  29,  1951 

Establishes- maximum  prices  for  cattle  hides, 
kips  and  calfskins  at  the  highest  prices  for 
sales  or  deliveries  during  November  1-30,  1950 
for  the  same  type,  weight  and  grade; 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  2 

Revision  1 

Issued  March  15,  1951 

Effective  March  19,1951 

This  regulation  establishes  a  sliding  scale  of 
dollars  and  cents  prices  for  sales  of  hides 
and  skins  based  on  the  location,  cure  and 
weights  of  hides. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  2 

Revision  1  ' 

Amendment  1 

Issued  April  10,  1951 

Effective  April  14,  1951 

Adds  clarifying  words  of  minor  importance  to 
text  of  Regulation  2  Revision  1  to  help  in¬ 
terpret  the  ' original  regulation.-  Changes 
ceiling  price  of  Pacific  coast  hides 'from 

28  1/2  cents  a  pound  to  27  l/2  cents., 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  9 

Issued  March  1,  1951 

Effective  immediately 

Establishes  ceiling  prices  for  those  articles 
not  produced  or  manufactured  in  particular  ter¬ 
ritory  or  possessions  In  which  they  are  sold. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  9 

Amendment  1 

Issued  April  2,  1951 

Effective  April  1,  1951 

Redefines  "direct  costs"  and  "dollars  and  r 
cents  markup"  as  applied  to  CPR  9*  Extends  * 
certain  reporting  requirements  from  April  1  to 
April  3°* 

»  . 

- •  •  Continued  - 
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Regulation  j  Principal  provisions 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  9  2  Extends  application  CRP  9  to  all  commodities 


Amendment  2 

Issued  May  21,  1951 

Effective  May  21,  1951 

except  those  specifically  exempted  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950* 

Celling  Price  Regulation  14 

Issued  March  28,  1951 

Effective  April  5,  1951 

Establishes  maximum  percentage  margins  that 
wholesalers  are  allowed  in  pricing  certain 
foods.  The  percentages  are  the  percentage 
over  ’’net  cost”  (Applies  to  canned  meats  and 
canned  or  frozen  foods  containing  meats.) 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  14 
Amendment  1 

I 3 sued  April  27,  1951 

Effective  April  27,  1951 

Postpones  from  April  30,  1951  1°  May  14,  1951 
the  date  on  or  before  which  the  ceiling 
prices  of  this  regulation  must  be  put  into 
effect. 

•  1  ,  , 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  14- 
Amendment  2 

Issued  May  10,  1951 

Effective  May  10,  1951 

Corrects  typographical  errors  in  Ceiling  Price 
Regulation  14  and  provides  a  method  for  re¬ 
tailers  purchasing  food  items  from  ’’service 
fee”  wholesalers. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  14 
Amendment  3 

Issued  May  18,  1951 

PJffective  May  18,  1951 

Defines  those  food  items  included  in  this 
Regulation,  those  excluded  from  the  regula¬ 
tion  but  subject  to  the  General  Price  Regula¬ 
tion,  and  those  excluded  from  controls  by 
Amendment  1  to  General  Overriding  Regulation  7* 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  14 
Amendment  4 

Issued  July  13,  19 51 

Effective  July  18,  I95I 

Permits  wholesalers  to  add  certain  transpor¬ 
tation  charges  when  products  are  shipped  by 
water  in  determining  ’’net  costs” 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  15 

Issued  .March  28,  1951 

Effective  April  5,  1951 

■  - -  1  —  . . . . . — —  .  ■  ■  —  . . 

Establishes  maximum  margins  allowed  in  comput¬ 
ing  ceiling  prices  of  certain  foods  sold  at 
retail  in  Group  3  and  Group  4  stores. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  15 
Amendment  1 

Issued  April  27,  I951 

Effective  April  27,  1951 

Same  as  CPR  14,  Amendment  1. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  15 
Amendment  2 

Issued  Ma y  10,  1951 

Effective  May  10,  1951 

Excludes  from  CPR  15  stores  selling  mostly 
’’specialty”  food  items.  It  also  deals  with 
frozen  food  sales  by  retail  route  sellers. 

■Continued 
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Regulation1’ 

Principal  .provisions 

Cei3-ing  Price  Regulation  15 
Amendment  3 

Issued.  May  18,  1951 

Effective  toy  18,  1951 

Same  as  CPR  14,  Amendment  3* 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  15 
Amendment  4 

Issued  June  25,  1951 

Effective  June  25,  1951 

Permits  Group  3  and  4  stores  an  additional 
allowance  on  computing  "net  cost"  for  frozen 
foods.  The  additional  allowance  is  for  ware¬ 
housing  and  delivery  of  frozen  foods. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  15 
Amendment  5 

Issued  July  13,  1951 

Effective  July  18,  1951 

Same  as  CPR  14,  Amendment  4  hut  applies  to  re¬ 
tailers  in  Group1. 3'  and  4  stores. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  16 

Issued  March  28,  1951 

Effective  April  5,  1951 

Establishes  maximum  margins  allowed  in 
computing  ceiling  prices  of  certain  foods  sold 

at  retail  in  Group  1  and  Group  2  stores, 

' 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  16 

Same  as  CPR  14,  Amendment  1, 

Amendment  1 


Issued  April  27,  1951 

Effective  April  27,  1951 

* 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  16 
Amdnement  2 

Issued  May  10,  1951 

Effective  May  10,  1951 

i 

Permits  stores  selling  mostly  .  ’’specialty” 
food  items  to  price  under  GCPR  under  certain 
conditions  and  also  permit  retail  route 
sellers  to  price  frozen  foods  under  General 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  16 
Amendment  3 

Issued  May  18,  1951 

Effective  toy  18,  1951 

Same  as  CPR  14,  Amendment  3. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  16 
Amendment  4 

Issued  July  13,  1951 

Effective  July  18,  1951 

Same  as  CPR  14,  Amendment  4  but  applies  to 

retailers  in  Group  1  and  2  stores, 

•  ,  * 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 

Issued  April  25,  1951 

Effective  May  2o,  1951 

Sets  ceiling  prices  for  many  manufactured 
products  at  a  pre -Korean  "base  plus  actual  in¬ 
creases  in  costs.  (Applies  to  dry  sausages) 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Interpretations  2-17 

Issued  May  7,  1951 

Effective  toy  7,  1951 

Lists  OPS  interpretations  to  sections  of 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22, 

Continued  - 
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Regulation 

4 

Principal  provisions 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Interpretations  19-32 

June  8,  1951 

Effective  June  8,  1951 

Interprets  sections  of  Price  Regulation  22, 

• 

» 

i 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Interpretation  1 

Issued  May  1,  1951 

Effective  May  1,  1951 

Prohibits  adding  the  recent  increase  in 
transportation  charges  in  computing  costs 
unless  such  increases  were  in  effect  March  15. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  1 

Issued  May  4,  1951 

Effective  May  28,  1951 

Provides  codes  for  manufactured  products  to 
facilitate  analysis  of  reports. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  2 

Issued  May  11,  1951 

Effective  May  16,  1951 

Outlines  special  provision;  for  producer-pro¬ 
cessors  to  use  in  determing  cost  of  materials. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  6 
..Issued  May  28,  1951 

Effective  May  28,  1951 

Changes  effective  date  of  CPR  22  to  July  2, 
1951  rather  than  May  28,  1951 

•  *  v 

, 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  6 

Correction  undated 

• 

Corrects  words  of  CPR  22,  Amendment  6, 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  IQ 

Issued  June  19,  1951 

Effective  June  19,  1951 

Allows  manufacturer  to  add  to  his  re¬ 
computed  payroll  his  increased  cost  between 
end  of  base  period  and  March  15;  1951* 

: 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  Ik 

IsBued  June  28,  1951 

Effective  June  28,  1951 

Exempts  leather  cut  stock  (all  items  cut  from 
tanned  hides  and  skins)  from  CPR  22,  Such 
items  continue  under  GCPR, 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  16,  1951 

Issued  July  12,  1951 

Effective  July  17,  I95I 

Deletes  the  provision  of  CPR  22  which  prohibit 
’’inventory  windfalls"  to  manufacturers  and 
processors  of  agricultural  commodities.  Also 
makes  other  minor  changes. 
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Regulation  : .  . . 

1 

Principal  provisions 

'  '  K 

eiling  Price  Regulation  23 
ssued  April  30,  1951 

Effective  toy. 20,  1951  .. 

l  1  1  ■■■! 

Limits  the  amount  slaughterers  may  pay  on  the 
average  for  (1)  live  steers,  heifers,  cows, 

stags  and  (2)  bulls  slaughtered  during  an  ac¬ 
counting  period  and  within  120  day  of  purchase. 

eiling  Price  Regulation  23 

mendment  1 

ssued  May  31,  1951 

Iffective  l^ay  31,  I95I 

7  ,  - - —  ■  . . -  ■ . '“^1 

Extends  the  effective  date  of  Price  Regulation 
23  to  accounting  periods  or  fractions  thereof 
commencing  on  June  4 . 

eiling  Price  Regulation  24 

Issued  April  30j  1951 
ffective  May  9,  1951 

•  l; 

Sets  up  dollars  and  cents  ceiling  prices  on 
wholesale  cuts  of  beef  by  grade  and  by  zone. 

eiling  Price  Regulation  24 

mendment  1 

ssued  May  4,  1951 

Iffective  May  4,  1951 

Permits  sellers  who  bought  ungraded  beef  prior 
to  May  7>  1951  an  additional  4  days  time  to 
dispose  of  it. 

eiling  Price  Regulation  24 
mendment  2 
ssued  toy  11,  1951 
ffective  toy  12,  I95I 

.  -  i. 

Permits  certain  wholesalers  to  supply  retailers 
with  prepared  retail  cuts,  allows  wholesalers 
until  May  31  to  dispose  of  ungraded  stocks  and 
establishes  ceilings  on  imported  cured  boneless 
processing  beef  from  Mexico  and  other  foreign 
countries,  •• 

eiling  Price  Regulation  24 
mendment  3 
ssued  June  29,  1951 
ffective  July  5,  I95I 

Limits  tne  sale  of  fabricated  beef  cuts  by 
packers  and  makes  other  miscellaneous  changes 
in  CPR  24.  *• 

•  «  9  .  «  ... 

eiling  Price  Regulation  25 
ssued  April  30,  I95I 
ffective  toy  14,  1951 

Establishes- dollars  and  cents  ceiling  prices 
for  beef  at;  retail  by  cuts,  by  grade,  by  zone, 
and  by  type' of  store. 

eiling  Price  Regulation  25  *i 

orrections 

ssued  toy  7,  1951 

Corrects  an:oirais8ion  of  portions  of  Colorado 
and  Wyoming: from  zone  description. 

filing  Price  Regulation  25 
nendment  1 

3 sued  toy  11,  1951 

Defines  some  beef  cuts  not  previously  defined, 
changes  price  of  some  primal  cuts  sold  by 
retailers  operating  locker  plants. 

fc  L  •  ........  Continued  - 
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Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Amendment  2 
Issued  July  25,  1951 
Effective  July  25,  1951 


Principal  provisions 


Suspends  until  further  notice  the  requirement 
that  retail  meat  dealers,  otner  than  Kosher, 
post  their  beef  ceilings  by  August  1,  re¬ 
defines  specialty  steaks;  provides  for  the 
sale  of  a  leaner  ground  beef;  and  makes  other 
miscellaneous  changes. 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  31 
Issued  May  4,  1951 
Effective  May  9,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  26 
Issued  April  3°>  1951 

Effective  May  14,  1951 

• 

# 

9 

*# 

9 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Establishes  dollars  and  cents  ceiling  prices 
for  Kosher  beef  items  sold  at  retail. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  26 

•  • 
« 

• 

• 

•% 

Corrects  description  of  zone  6  to  include  - 

Correction 

• 

# 

parts  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Issued  May  7>  1951 

• 

• 

« 

• 

t 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  26 

# 

• 

# 

• 

Changes  offective  date  to  May  21,  1951# 

Amendment  1 

• 

Issued  May  11,  1951 

• 

* 

* 

Effective  May  14,  1951 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  26 

• 

• 

# 

• 

Revises  CPR  26  as  corrected  and  amended. 

Revised 

9 

• 

Fixes  retail  ceiling  prices  for  certain  Kosher 

Issued  May  18,  1951 

* 

• 

beef  cuts  and  Kosher  beef  variety  meats  and 

Effective  May  21,  1951 

• 

• 

• 

• 

beef  by-products. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  26 

• 

€ 

• 

• 

Corrects  ceiling  prices  for  Kosher  beef  cuts 

Revised  (corrections) 

• 

• 

in  CPR  26  as  revised. 

Issued  May  31,  1951 

• 

♦ 

• 

• 

# 


Provides  a  formula  for  the  pricing  of  imported 
articles  at  retail  and  the  reporting  of  mark¬ 
ups  per  unit  of  sales  of  imported  articles. 
Does  not  apply  to  hides  and  skins  and  fresh, 
frozen  or  chilled  meats. 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  31 
Amendment  1 
Issued  June  1,  1951 
Effective  June  1,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  31 
Amendment  3 
Issued  June  1,  1951 
Effective  June  1,  19 51 


Makes  certain  Changes  for  "importer-retailers” 
and  postpones  the  effective  date  to  June  1. 


Extends  the  effective  date  of  the  regulation 
to  July  15,  1951  and  simplifies  the  filing 
requirements , 
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Principal  provisions 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  31 
Amendment  5 

Issued  July  3.3,  1953- 
Effective  July  13,  1953- 

Gives  seller §  who  were  not  pricing  under  this 
regulation  "by  July  1,  1951  an  option  of  con¬ 
tinuing  pricing  under  the  GCPR  or  under  CPR  3! 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  41 

Issued  May  29,  195! 

Effective 

Establishes  ceiling  prices  for  the  sale  of 
shoes  by  shoe  manufacturers.  (This  is  a 
special  application  of  CPR  22  to  the  shoe 
industry , )  ' 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  4l 
Amendment  1 

Issued  June  20,  195! 

Effective  June  20,  195! 

Corrects  and  Clarifies  the  methods  for  deter¬ 
mining  material  and  labor  costs  for  shoe  manu¬ 
facturers. 

* 

General  Overriding  Regulation  4 
Issued  April  18,  195! 

Effective  April  23,  1951 

Exempts  from  ceiling  prices  certain  untanned 
skins  of  sheep  or  lambs,  either  domestic  or 
foreign,  with  the  wool  still  on,  not  including 
shearlings  with  up  to  1  inch  of  wool. 

General  Overriding  Regulation  7 
Issued  April  3^*  195! 

Effective  May  5>  1951 

Sets  up  across-the-board  exemptions  from 
ceiling  price  restrictions  for  certain  com¬ 
modities  of  minor  significance  upon  the 
general  economy.  Exempts  dead  animals  when 
sold  for  recovery  of  inedible  products. 

General  Overriding  Regulation  7 
Amendment  1 

Issued  May  18,  1951 

Effective  May  18,  1951 

Adds  the  following  specialty  foods  released 
from  ceiling  prices^  canned  cocktail  frank- 
fur  tore,  meat 'or  poultry;,  pates,  also  imported 
canned  meats  except  beef,  and  beef  products  • 

if  imported  in  consumer  size  containers  of 

2  lbs.  or  less. 

General  Overriding  Regulation  10 
Issued  May  11,  1951 

Effective  May  11,  1951 

Makes  individual  adjustments  available  to  any 
manufacturer  who  finds  or  would  find  himself 
in  a  loss  position  as  a  result  of  ceiling 
prices  imposed. 

General  Overriding  Regulation  10 
Amendment  2 

Extends  provisions  of  GOR  10  to  manufacturers 
in  the  territories  and  possessions. 

Issued  June  13,  1951  { 


Effective  June  13,  1951 

General  Overriding  Regulation  13 
Issued  June  30,  1951 

Effective  July  1,  1951 

Eliminates  all  requirements  for  rollbacks 
after  June  30,  1951  and  continues  price 
ceilings  in  effect  on  June  30,  1951. 
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Regulation  • 

Principal  provisions 

General  Overriding  Regulation  13 
Interpretation  1 

Issued  July  10,  1951 

Effective  July  10,  1951 

Interprets  the:  phrase  "was  in  effect  on 

June  30,  1951"- as  used  in  GOR  13* 

. 

General  Overriding  Regulation  13 
Amendment  1  ‘ 

Issued  July  23,  1951 

Effective  July  23,  I95.I 

Permits  a  manufacturer  to  price  under  CPR  22 
if  he  had  complied  with  the  regulation  and  *  j 
announced  new  .prices  before  July  1,  even 
though  the  price  lists  were  not  effective  . 
until  after  July  1, 

General  Overriding  Regulation  16 
Issued  July  24,  1951 

Effective  July  24,  1951 

Makes  a  number  of  temporary  changes  (for 

30  days)  in  the  meat  control  program  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  of  meat  in  the  flood 
striken  states  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Illinois  and  Oklahoma. 

•  •  National  Production  Authority  orders.  Department  of  Commerce 

   u 

M-28  '  '  •  ' 

Issued  January  17,  1951 

Effective  January  17,  I95I 

* 

•  •  . .. 

Limits  the  volumn  of  DO  rated  orders  for 
certain  types  of  leather  which  each  leather 
producer  must  accept,  (based  on  his  average 
monthly  production  Jan.  1-Oct.  31 >  1951) 

D 

M-29  ’ 

Issued  January  17,  1951 

Effective  January  17,  1951 

* 

Prohibits  tanning  of  horsehide  fronts  and  deer¬ 
skins  except  for  the  purpose  of  producing  mili¬ 
tary  leathers  if  such  skins  are  suitable.  Alec 
limits  use  of  such  leathers  to  DO  rated  orders, 

M-29,  as  amended 

Issued  February  19,  1951 

Effective  February  19,  1951 

Makes  minor  amendments.  Permits  the  processing 
of  individually-owned  deerskins  into  items  for 
personal  use  or  for  gifts.  v ;  / 

M-29,  as  amended 

Issued  May  15,  1951  » ■' 

Effective  May  15,  1951  ; 

Amends  M-29  by  deleting  all  reference  to  horse - 
hide  fronts.  (Deleted  sections  on  horsehides 
incorporated  in  M-62 . ) 

.  ■-  • 
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4-34 

Issued  February  5,  195-- 
Sffective  February  5#  1951 


d-34,  as  amended 
Cssued  March  8,  1951 
Effective  March  8,  1951 


1-34, "as  amended 
Issued  June  28,  1951 
effective  June  §8,  1951 


M-62 

Issued  May  15#  1951 
Effective  May  15,  1951 


M-62 

Amendment  1 

Issued  June  29#  1951 

Effective  June  29>  1951 


Principal  provisions 


Requires  certain  portions  of  cattle  hides  be 
cut  and  processed  to  meet  military  specifi¬ 
cations,  Requires  each  sole  cutter  to  set 
aside  a  specified  number  of  midsoles  and  inner 
soles  to  meet  military  requirements 0 


Permits  sai.es  of  whole  stock  through  inter¬ 
mediaries  as  well  as  sole  cutters. 


Amends  M-34  by  removing  the  restriction  on 
cutting  of  whole  stock  and  the  sales  and 
delivery  of  midsoles  out  from  such  stock  by 
certain  small  sole  cutters. 


*-35 

Issued  February  5#  1951 
Effective  February  5,  1951 

a 

♦ 

• 

« 

* 

♦ 

• 

• 

« 

s 

Deferred  sale  and  delivery  of  February  pro¬ 
duction  of  cattle  hides,  calfskins,  and  kips 
until  an  adequate  distribution  program  could 
be  developed. 

M-35#  as  amended 

♦ 

* 

• 

• 

Places  restrictions  on  purchase,  sale,  and 

Issued  February  28,  1951 

0 

delivery  of  domestic  cattlehides,  calfskins 

Effective  February  28,  1951 

*1  - 

• 

* 

• 

% 

and  kips  subject  to  authorized  allocations. 

M-35#  as  amended 

* 

a 

• 

Defines  "Practicable  minimum  working  inventory 

Issued  May  11,  1951 

> 

0 

as  applied  to  M~35* 

Effective  May  11,  1951 

• 

f 

a 

* 

Provides  for  an  equitable  distribution  of 
horsehides,  horsehide  parts,  goatskins, 
cabrettas,  sheepskins,  shearlings  and  kangaroo 
skins  by  limiting  the  number  of  such  skins  a 
tanner  can  put  into  process  the  period 
May  1,  1951  1°  June  30>  1951* 


Extends  the  limitations  set  up  in  M-62  to 
July  31#  1951 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  JL / 

~  :  t  Jan.-June  Av. 


195L 


Item 


Unit 


:  1950 


Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  Zj  .. 

Chicago  ,  Prime  . . . 

Choice  . . . . 

Good . i 

Commercial . 2 

Utility . . . . 

All  grades  . . . . . 

Omaha,  all  grades  . . . . 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . . . 

Cows,  Chicago  2/  2 

Commercial  . . .....: 

Utility  . . . . . 

Canner  and  Cutter  . . . . . 

Vealejrs,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago . . . s 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  ........  2 

Price  received  by  farmers  2 

Beef  cattle . . . . . . . . . 

Veal  calves  . . . . . 

Hogs  ■  2 

Barrows  and  gilts  .  ‘  ■  t 

Chicago  2 

160-180  pounds  . . . . . . 

180-200  pounds . . . . . 

200-220  pounds  . . . . . . . . 

220-240  pounds  . . 2 

240-270  pounds  . . . . . 

270-300  pounds  . . 2 

All  weights . . ...2 

Seven  markets  zj . 2 

Sows,  Chicago  . . . 

Price  received  by  farmers  . . . 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  4/  2 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts . . 

Price  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  . . . 

2 

Sheep  and  lambs  2 

Sheep  2 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago  ....2 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  . . . 

Iambs  •  •*' 


Dollars  per 2 
100  pounds  2  32.89 
do.  *,28.25 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago. 
Price  received  by  farmers  •••••••••« 


,r. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


;25.^ 

22.70 

27.26 

25.86 

26.07 

20.37 

17.77 

15.27 

30.09 

25.47 

21.68 

24.60 


17.39 

17.90 

17.86 

17.69 

17.3b 

16.93 

17.30 

17.28 

14.82 

16.65 

!2.R 

13.4 


12.06 
1C. 60 

26.08 


All  meat  animals 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100)  . . 


Meat  2 

Wholesale,  Chioago  .Dollars  per 

Steer  beef  oaroass,  Choioe,  500-600  pounds  Z/s  100  pounds 
Lamb  oaroass.  Good,  30-40  pounds  •••••••••.•.:  do. 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard  2 

72.84  pounds  fresh  . . .  Dollars 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . . . .  do. 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  cured . .  do. 

Average  per  100  pounds . . . .  do. 

Retail,  United  States  average  2  Cents 

Beef ,  Good  grade  **.••*•.•••••••••••••••••,••2  per  pound 

Lamb  .  . 


Pork,  including  lard  . . . 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1926-100)  ....... 

Retail  (1935-39=100)  £/, 


do. 

do. 


: 
t 

•  • : 


44.55 

50.65 

18.84 

25.86 

21.90 

69.6 

66.2 

37.6 

221 
229 


1 

'  1951 

» 

*  1950 
:  June 
: 

: 

J  May 

s  : 

*  June  '•  1 
:  : 

39.04 

31.34 

38.73 

37.46 

36.09 

33-47 

29.99 

36.52 

35.68 

27.86 

34.03 

33.45 

31.24) 

28.77 

24.68 

31.32 

28.06 

30.93 

28.02 

35.32 

30.13 

35.71 

34.17 

35.6s 

34.04 

28.70 

33.93 

34.09 

29.02 

34.  a 

34.23 

27.70 

22.71 

28.91 

29.0 8 

25.12 

19.83 

25.88. 

25.13 

21.56 

16.82 

21.63 

21.36 

37.20 

29.22 

37.66 

33.65 

34.03 

27.44 

34.29 

32.83  - 

29.15 

28.70 

29.50 

29.50  ; 

33.02 

25.90 

33.20 

33*40 

21,24 

19.69 

20.75 

21.  qi 

a. 99 

20.80 

a. 45 

22.62 

22.10 

20.39 

a. 61 

22.74 

22.00 

2o.a 

21.55 

22.58 

21.76 

19.74 

a.38 

22.20 

21.35 

19.95 

20.98 

21.61.  ^ 

a. 68 

19. 6S 

a. 27 

22.12 

a. 38 

19.65 

20.89 

a.  so 

I8.97 

lb.35 

18.80 

19.31 

20.88 

18.20 

20.40 

a.10 

12.3 

3.3.2 

12.0 

12.9 

13.0 

13.4 

12.4 

13.0 

20.54 

8.Q9 

18.06 

16.  p4 

17.23 

10.90 

16.90 

16.50 

37.32 

27.65 

36.36 

34.36 

32.82 

24.80 

32.60 

31.70 

4L9 

342 

418 

422 

56.01 

48.49 

56.84 

56.50 

56.16 

54.40 

58.00 

58.00 

23.59 

20.89 

23.91 

24.07 

32.39 

28.68 

32.83 

33.05 

26.^8 

'  24.01 

26.25 

26.30 

273 

271 


75.5 

74.0 

90.8 

24l 
247 


84.5 

77-5 

45.1 

276 
272 


Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  19517 
Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951. 

Chioago  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 
Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  1 / 


Item 


Chit 


January- June 


1950 


1951 


1951 


1950  s 

:  : 

June  : 

• 

May 

:  June  : 

i  1 

July 

126 

138 

120 

160 

124 

111 

166 

258 

164 

• 

1,066 

986 

787 

485 

4l4 

4o6 

1,019 

657 

811 

4,154 

4,952 

4,700 

27 

8 

18 

974 

997 

978 

209 

183 

209 

90 

100 

93 

264 

244 

261 

539 

563 

556 

117 

104 

120 

43 

48 

45 

146 

135 

144 

55 

55 

55 

40 

36 

39 

15 

15 

15 

572 

552 

435 

57 

43 

49 

44 

31 

36 

605 

665 

673 

164 

180 

183 

1,463 

1,328 

1,110 

815 

672 

646 

1,121 

722 

886 

4,966 

5,879 

5,570 

753 

716 

591 

97 

71 

78 

48 

34 

39 

710 

782 

786  - 

186 

204 

205 

72 

111 

100 

87 

6 

7 

6 

6 

7 

5 

6 

5 

492 

654 

616 

576 

674 

892 

839 

780 

is  Situation,  February  I960. 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Stooker  and  feeder  shipments  to 
8  Com  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves . . .... 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . 

Calves  . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 

Hogs . 

Percentage  sows . . . 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle . . . 

Calves  ••••••••• . 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . 

Hogs . 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head . . . 

Veal,  per  head  . . ..... 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  . . . 

Pork,  per  head  2j  •  ••• . . . 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2j 

Lard,  per  head  . . 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  , . 
Total  production 

Beef  . . . 

Veal . 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . 

Pork  2/  . 

Lard . . . . . 


: 


Total  commercial  slaughter  3 [ 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . . . 

Calves  ••••••••••• . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . . . 

Hogs . 

Total  production 

Beef . •••••••••••••. 

Veal  . 

Lamb  and  mutton 

Pork  2 / . 

Lard  . . . . . 


Cold  storage 
Beef  •••*.' 


stocks  first  of  month 


1,000 

head 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Percent 

Pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Million 

pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1,(500 

head 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Million 

pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


134 


804 

748 


6,223 

2,969 

5,673 

27,864 

14 

990 

188 

99 

244 

545 

105 

47 

137 

56 

36 

15 

3,373 

310 

266 

3,796 

1,004 


8,568 

5,074 

6,204 

33,726 

4,452 

540 

289 

4,535 

1,151 


137 


820 

901 


5,679 

2,48l 

4,66i 

30,501 

8 

1,006 

182 

101 

247 

558 

103 

48 

137 

55 

36 

15 

3,153 

255 

223 

4,l6l 

1,107 


7,768 

4,169 

5,049 

36,689 

4,153 

436 

238 

4,949 

1,258 


do. 


Veal  . . 

T*rnh  ft  nrl  mn'h'hnn  .  .  .  , 

Pork 

Total  meat  and  meat 

products  4/ . .  do.  : 

— 

y  Excludes  lard. 

3/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

y  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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MARKET  PRICES  AND  FEEDING 
MARGIN  FOR  CATTLE 


$  PER  IOO  LBS. 

30 


1940 


1945 


1950 


♦good  GRADE  AT  CHICAGO  °  AVERAGE  OF  ALL  GRADES  AT  KANSAS  CITY 

A DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PRICES  OF  SLAUGHTER  STEERS  AND  PRICES 
OF  STOCKERS  AND  FEEDERS  7  MONTHS  EARLIER 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N  EG.  47333  -  X  X  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Prospects  are  for  less  favorable  margins  for 
cattle  feeding  this  winter  than  in  the  past  2  years. 
Price  margins  (difference  between  prices  paid  for 
feeder  cattle  and  prices  received  when  sold  for 
slaughter)  have  been  generally  high  during  that 
period  of  rising  prices.  Margins  will  be  small  on 
feeder  cattle  bought  this  past  spring,  when  prices 


were  record  high. 

In  August,  prices  of  feeder  cattle  were  still  un¬ 
usually  high  relative  to  prices  of  cattle  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Feeder  prices  will  probably  decline  moderately 
during  the  large-supply  season  this  fall.  Controls 
now  in  force  would  prevent  much  rise  in  prices  of 
slaughter  cattle. 
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Approved  by  the  Outlook'  and  Situation  Board  August  28,  1951 

SUMMARY 


i  \ 


Marketings  and  slaughter  of  livestock  are  nox*  increasing  seasonally. 
Peaks  in  slaughter  of  ‘cattle,  calves/  sheep *  and  lambs  are  likely  to  occur 
in  October  and  the  high  point  for  hogs  is  expected  in  December. 

Cattle  slaughter,?1  which' has  been  less  than -lad t'!  year  in  every  month 
except  January,  may  again  reach  the  1950  level  sometime  this  fall.  It  is 
expected  to  include  more  grass  cattle  but  somewhat  fewer  fed  cattle  than 
a  year  ago.  Calf  slaughter  will  probably  continue  below  last  year  in  most 
remaining  months  of* 1951*’  v  *  V 


During  much  of  the  fall  season^ prices  are  expected  to  be^at  or  near 
ceilings  as  they  have  been  this  summer-  *  When  marketings  of  cattle  approach 
their  fall  peak,  prices  of  some  grades  may  drop  below  present  ceilings,. 


Hog  slaughter  during  its  seasonal  rise  this  fall  will  continue  above 
last  year  by  about  the  same  degree-  as  it- has  been  since  last  March,.  The 
seasonal  price  decline  this  fall  may  be  about  the  same  as  last  fall*  In  . 
August,  hog  prices  were  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 


Prices  of  stocker  and  feedet  cattle  in  late  August  were  about  §>L*00 
per  100  pounds  lower  than  in  early  spring.  At  these  purchase  prices,  re¬ 
turns  from  cattle  feeding  in  1952  will  be  about  average  if  prices  of  slaughter 
cattle  do  not  change  greatly,  but  would  be  considerably  less  than  those  of  the 
last  2  years  when  prices  were  rising  steadily*  Present  ceilings  provide  some¬ 
what  wider  differences  between  prices  of  lower  and  higher,  grades  of  slaughter 
steers  than  prevailed  last  year*  This  points  to  fairly  good  prospects  for 
feeding  of  me alum-weight  unfinished  .steers  to  a  higher,  finish  and  grade. 

Xb.  -V;  •  ,k 

I  *  '  •« 

After  an  8-year  decline,  sheep  and  lamb  production  in  the  U*  S.  is 
increasing.  The  1951  lamb  crop  was  up  1  percent  from  195^  while  the  shorn 
wool  clip  rose  4  percent*  Iamb  slaughter,  however,  is  expected  to  remain 
below  a  year  earlier  through  1951« 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK  •  1 :  -  ...  • 

v  •  4  ,  * 

Seasonal  jncreasea  Due  in 
Livestock  Slaughter 

.  •  /  i 

"  -  %  • ;  .**,•  •  i 4  . 

Seasonally  increasing  marketings  and  slaughter  of  meat  animAls  were 
under  way  in  late  August.  The  seasonal  increase  in  hog  marketings  apparently 
is  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  but  later  than  usual  for  cattle. 
Seasonal  peaks  are  likely  about  October  for  slaughter  of  cattle,  calves,  and 
sheep  and  lambs,  and  in  early  December  for  hogs.  These  seasonal  high  points 
will  probably  occur  later 'than  last  year  for  cattle  and  for  sheep  and  lambs. 
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’•  v  "  # 

Cattle  slaughter  has  been  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  in  every  month 

except  January.  In  part,  this  reduction  .has  been  due  to  special"  conditions 

such  as  delayed  marketings  because  of  gopd gracing in  most  regions  and  the 

uncertainties,  about  prices.  It  is  also  typical  of  the  present  stage  of  the 

cattle  cycle  during,  whieb. marketings.  are. being  told  down  and  inventories 
Increased § 

.  Ftospects  are  that  during  the  fall  season,,  when  marketings  are  great¬ 
est,  cattle  slaughter  may  be  about  as  large  as  last  year.  More  cattle  off 
grass  but  ’somewhat  fewer  out  of  feedlots  are  likely  to  be  slaughtered  in  the 
next  few  months  than  in  the  same  period'  last  year.  This  would  be  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  recent  situation  in  which  slaughter  of  grain  fed  cattle  was  as 
large  as  last  year  but  slaughter  of  grass  cattle  was  much  smaller.  . 

’  '  •  '  •  *  *  •<’  ’  t  •  '  .  ■  '  .  •«  .  <  ,  '  r  *  * 

/.  ;  "  .  ... 

i  ■«*  More  cattle  have  been  grazed  on  pastures  arid  ranges  this  summer  than 

,seems  likely  that  the  number  cf  grass  cattle  slaughtered  will. be 
a  little  larger  than  the  small  number  last  fall,  despite  continued  interest 

f?frbrQfdine  or  feeding.  ~  T&e  drop  in  slaughter  supplies 
°£  8?aia  fed  cattle . will  not  be  large.  It  will  result  from  the  small  volume 
of  short  feeding  this  summer.  On  July  1,  9  percent  less  cattle  than  a  year 
eariier  were  reported  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt.  The  decline  reflected 
chiefly  the  smaller  number  moved  into  feedlots  in  the  late  spring.  Move¬ 
ments  to  feedlots  picked  up  in  July,  when  receipts  of  feeder  cattle  and 
calves  iri  8  Corn  Belt  States  were  14  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

_  4-u  Slaughter  of  fed  cattle  is  likely  to  decrease  only  moderately  in  late 
months  from  the  early  fall  high,  thus  repeating  the  seasonal  pattern  of  last 
year.  Large  slaughter  at  year»s  end  reflects  the  increase  in  long-term 
.  i eeding  of  calves  which  occurred  both  last  year  and  this .  - 

Hog  Slaughter  May  be  V."  ‘  ■ 

barge  Early  in  Season 

****** 

,Q  .  Slaughter  of  hogs  under  Federal  inspection,  in  August  averaged  about 
13  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  About  the  same  percentage  gain  may 
occur  in  September,  and  a  large  increase  seems  likely  for  October.  For 
later  months,  however,  slaughter  may  be  above  last  year  by  a  smaller  per- 


...  These  prospects  are  based  on  the  fact  that  more  sows  farrowed  in  the 
first  3  months  of  the  1951  spring  season  than  in  the  same  months  of  1950. 

rrowing  in  March  and  April,  the  months  of  largest  farrowings  were  about  the 
same  m  each  year.  An  increase  also  was  reported  in  Kay*  (table  1.)  . 

Slaughter  of  the  spring  crop  by  months  will  probably  change  less 
from  a  year  earlier  than  would  be. suggested  by  the  percentage  change  in 

monthWnffl+  because .of  variations  in  th?  length  of  time  hogs  are  fed  the 
monthiy  distribution  of  marketings  is  somewhat  different  from  the  pattern 

°re°yef', 80  long  83  the  sea3<>nal  price  decline  is  no  greater 

S  fairh°gmv,Sre  Ukexy  bo  be  ^keted  at  about  the  same  ages  and  weights 

s  last  fall.  Thus  a  part  of  the  increase  in  the  fall  and  winter  hog  slaugh- 

ovL°thaS1°+^d  ty  the  7  perCBnt  larSer  spring  pig  crop  will  be  distributed 
be  intearlytmonths?SOn’  ^  ^  greate3t  Percentage  increase  will  probably 


Table  1,-  Number  of  Wove  farrowing,  by.xnpnths,  spring  season,  1951  compared 

with [1950 


Number,  farrowing 

Percentage 

change 

Month 

1951:",'  -oi  • 

1950  -• 

• 

1,000  :  : 
head. 

1,000 

head 

December  1 j 

315 

272 

+15.8 

January 

525  •  :>  . 

451 

+16.4 

February 

1,292 

1,139 

+13.4 

March 

2, 822 

2,884 

-  2,1 

April 

3,164 

3,151 

+  0  a  4 

May 

1,755 

t 

1,576 

+11.4 

TJ  of  previous* year. 


Calf,  Lamb  Slaughter 
to  continue  Under  1950 

Calf  slaughter  has  “been  small  all  year.  During  the  weeks  ahead, 
slaughter  is  expected  to  increase  seasonally,  and  will  likely  average  a 
little  smaller  than  last  fall,  hut  in  some  weeks  may  exceed  the  corres¬ 
ponding  1950  slaughter*  The  same  factors  and  trends  that  are  holding  down 
cattle  slaughter  this  year  are  also  reducing  calf  slaughter.  In  the  first 
half  of  1951/  only  82  percent  as  many  calves  were  slaughtered  in  commercial 
establishments  as  in  the  same  period  of  1950. 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  has  also  been  considerably  smaller  than 
last  year,  chiefly  because  more  ewe  lambs  are  being  held  back  for  breeding. 
Indications  are  that  slaughter  of  sheep  and.  lambs  will  continue  below  1950. 

Prices  of  Cattle 
Limited'  by  Beef  Ceilings 

Prices^  of  slaughter  cattle  have  in  general  been  limited  by  ceiling 
prices  on  beef.  Ceiling  prices  of  beef  at  wholesale  and  retail  have  re¬ 
mained  unchanged,  except  for  certain  minor  adjustments,  since  tailored 
ceilings  were  imposed  in  May.  Rollbacks  scheduled  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  for  August  1  and  October  1  were  cancelled  when  the  Defense 
Production  Act  Amendments  of  1951  became  law. 

Overall  ceiling  limitations  have  been  in  force  on  slaughter  cattle 
prices  since  June  4.  The  coxvtrol  is  exercised  through  a  maximum  drove 
cost  each  slaughterer  is  allowed  to  pay  for  the  cattle  he  kills  during 
each  accounting  period.  This  cost  is  calculated  by  applying  wholesale 
beef  coiling  prices  to  his  output  of  beef  carcasses  as  they  grade,  weigh 
and  dress  out.  Prices  of  each  grade  and.  class  of  cattle  need  not  corres¬ 
pond  exactly  to  the  wholesale  beef  ceiling,  but  any  overpricing  in  one 
case  must  be  offset  by  underpricing  in  another. 
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Reductions  in  slaughter  cattle  price  limits  also  were  set  for 
August  1  and  October  1  but  were  nullified  by  the  Defense  Production  Act 
.Amendments  of  1991.  The  Act  provides  that  no  ceiling  price  on  an  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  shall  be  less  than  90  percent  of  the  actual  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  ,  by  grade,  on  May  19;  195-1*  Market  prices  for  that 
date  indicate  that  the  cattle  price  limits  established  by  the  June  4  ceil¬ 
ings  on  beef  were  less  than  this  minimum  (based  on  May  19,  1951)  on  the 
utility  grade  of  cattle  but  above  the  minimum  for  the  higher  grades,  (See 
discussion  of  minimum,  ceilings,,  page  iq.,  ) 

Cattle  prices  continue  considerably  higher  than  last  year.  Average 
prices  at  Chicago  for  most  of  August  are  $3*60  to  $6.40  per  100  pounds 
higher  than  in  August  I95C  (table  2). 

When  marketings  near  their  peak  this  fall,  prices  of  some  grades 
and  classes  may  drop  somewhat  below  their  present  ceiling  equivalent 
levels,  but  no  marked  price  weakness  is  likely. 

Table  2,~  Price  per  100  pounds  for  selected  classes  and  grades  of  livestock  for 

slaughter ^  Chicago ,  August  1951  compared  with  August  1952 


Class  and  grade  l/ 

August  1951  • 
(average  for: 
4  weeks  ended:. 
August  25)  : 

August 

1950  £/  : 

»  • 

Change 

Dollars  : 

Percent 

Cattle  , 

Beef  steers  .  .  . 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Prime  . . .  . 

r~?rj 

0  t  •  1  ( 

31 . 37 

+6.40 

+20 . 4 

Utility  . 

2? .  15 

23.51 

3.64 

+15.5 

Average  5  grades  . . 

Cows  . 

36.  ?8 

30.09 

+6.19 

+20  #  6 

Commercial  . . . 

28.69 

22.74 

+5.95 

+2  6 . 2 

Utility  . . 

Vealers 

24.37 

20.11 

+4.26 

+21 . 2 

Choice  and  Prime  . .  . .  . . 

36.85 

31 . 34 

+5-01 

*15.7 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Spring  lambs,  Choice  and  Prime 

31 . 6.1 

27.21 

+4 . 40 

+16.2 

Ewes  (shorn)..  Good  and  Choice 

14 . 60 

11 . 51 

+3*09 

+26 . 3 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts  3/  . 

22.62 

23.86 

-1.24 

-  5*2 

Sows  . T  T 

^  „ , —  _  — 7  ••  —  — 

19*26 

20 . 32 

-1.06 

-  5*2 

3/  Average  for  all  weights.  Compiled  from  Market  News.  Livestock  Branch,  PMA * 
Hog  Prices  to  Decline  Seasonally 

Prices  of  hogs  declined  in  August  and  for  the  month  averaged 
slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier.  The  seasonal  decline  in  prices  is 
expected,  the  rest  of  this  year*  Demand  for  meat  is  probably  strong 
enough  so  that  the  total  decline  probably  will  not  be  much  different 
from  last  fall.  last  fall,  prices  dropped  sharply  at  the  first  of  the 

season,  reaching  a  lev;  in  November.  In  most  years  the  season* s  low  is 
in  December. 
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Prices  of  Feeder  Steers  $4 . 00 
Below  Hi gh  Point;  May  Allow  About 
Average  Profits  from  Feeding 

Prospects  are  that  if  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  are  about  the  same 
next  year  as  this,  profits  from  cattle  feeding  will  be  close  to  average  but 
will  not  be  as  great  as  during  the  last  two  years . ,  Prices  of  feeder  cattle 
are  lower  in  August  than  in  early  spring  but  are  higher  than  a  year  ago  and 
above  an  average  relationship  to  prices  of  slaughter  cattle. 

Along  with  rising  prices  of  slaughter  cattle,  price  of  stockers  and 
feeders  advanced  from  October  1950  to  March  1951  moving  up  $10.00  per 
100  pounds  to  set  a  new  record.  Since  then  they  have  declined',  partly  in 
response  to  reductions  in  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  brought  about  by  con¬ 
trols.  By  late  August  the  average  price  for  stocker  and  feeder  steers  at 
Kansas  City  was  $4.00  per  100  pounds  below  the  late -March  peak. 

The  late  August  price  for  feeders  was  substantially  higher  than  the 
price  in  August  last  year  a.nd  was  a  record  for  the  month  (table  3)«  But 
prices  of  slaughter  steers  also  were  well  above  a  year  earlier,  and  near 
the  August  record.  The  difference  between  prices  of  Choice  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  and  of  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  (average  for  all 
weights  and  grades)  was  about  $3.00  per  100.  pounds  this  August,  about  the 
same  as  last  August  but  less  than  in  August  of  3  previous  years. 

Table  3*~  Comparisons  between  prices  of  selected  grades  of  slaughter  and 

feeder  steers,  month  of  August  1947*51 


August 

of 


Prices  of  slaughter  steers 
at  Chicago, 
per  100  pounds  l/ 

9  9 

•  • 


Prime 


Dollars 


Choice  !  Medium 


Dollars  Dollars 


19^7  :  : 

31.91 

28 . 27 

21.96 

1948  : 

39.48 

36.02 

29.15 

1949  : 

28.01 

26.50 

23.06 

1950  : 

31  •  37 

29.97 

28 . 02 

1951  1/  : 

37.77 

35.75 

4/31.56 

1 1  1951  grade  names . 


Prices  of 

Price  comparisons,  per  100  pounds 

stocker  and 

Prime 

Choice 

Choice 

feeder 

minus 

minus 

slaughter 

steers  at 

Medium 

Medium 

steers  minus 

Kansas 

slaughter 

slaughter 

stocker 

City  per 

steers 

steers 

and  feeder  . 

100  lbs.  2/ 

steers 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

21.22 

9.95 

6.31 

7.05 

27.40 

10.33 

6.87 

8.62 

20.06 

4.95 

3.44 

6.44 

26.90 

3.35 

.  1.95 

.  3.07 

i/32.75 

6.21 

4.19 

3.00 

2/  Average  for  all  weights  and  grades . 


Average1 
4/  Average 
Average 
Price  data 


for  4  veoks  ended  August  25 . 
of  good  and  commercial. 

of  3  weeks,  no  price  August  2  because  of  floods, 
compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Branch.  PMA .• 
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Comparisons  between  August  prices  of  feeder  and  slaughter  steers 
this  year  do  not  have  the  same  significance  as-  in  years  without  price  ceil¬ 
ings.  The  reason  is  that  in  the  absence  of  controls,  prices  of  the  upper 
grades  of  slaughter  steers  change  seasonally,  rising  in  the  fall  and  de¬ 
clining  in  the  winter  and  spring,  hut  present  ceilings  do  not  change  season¬ 
ally  . 

Demand  for  Meat  a  Key  Factor 
in  Feeding  Outlook 

The  likelihood  that  returns  from  cattle  feeding  this  winter  wi31  be 
as  large  as  average  depends  large ly  on  whether  prices  of  slaughter  cattle 
next  year  are  about  as  high  as  they  are  now.  Trices  are  ‘limited  by  ceiling 
regulations  and.  the  authority  for  price  controls  extends  to  June  30,  1952. 

Ceilings  do  not,  of  course,  necessarily  determine  actual  market 
prices,  which  would  fall. below  ceilings  if  demand  should  weaken  or  supplies 
increase  substantially.  Demand  for  meat  in  general  and  for  beef  in  parti¬ 
cular  nas  probably  been  as  strong. or  stronger  this  year  than  ever  before, 
chiefly  because  employment  has  been  high  ahd  incomes  large.  In  recent 
months  inflationary  trends  .in  the  economy  have  eased.  However,  because  of. 
continued  expansion  of  defense  activities  consumer  incomes  will  stay  high 

and  demand  for  beef  is  expected  to  continue  strong  for  at  least  another 
year. 

Feeding  Margins  Large  Past  2  Years; 

Small  on  Cattle  Bought  Early  This  Yea: 


3° 


If  slaughter  cattle  prices  hold  at  present  ceiling  levels  the  price 
margin  on  feeder  steers  bought  at  Kansas  City  this  fall  and  sold  at  Chicago 
next  spring  as  Choice  grade  fed  cattle  will  be  about  $3.00  per  100  pounds. 
This  is  less  than  the  margins  realized  on  cattle  fed  and  sold  in  the  last 
2  years,  but  more  than  will  be  realized  on  cattle  bought  last  spring  for 
sale  this  fall.  The  average  margin  on  cattle,  sold  in  1950  was  $6,94  per 
100  pounds.,  and  on  sales  in  the  first  8  months  of  1951  was  about  $7.79. 

These  margins*  are  computed  on  a  7  month  interval  for  the  feeding  period, 
(table  4).  ' 

Price  margins  on  cattle  bought  this  past  winter  and  spring  and  sold 
this  fall  will  be  small  as  present  prices  of  Choice  s3.aughter  cattle  at 

Chicago  are  no  higher  than  average  feeder  steer  prices  at  Kansas  Citv  in 
March  and  April. 

Two  independent  trends  have  been  responsible  for  the  rise  in  cattle' 
prices  that  caused  the  wide  feeding  margins  of  the  last  two  years:  the  buy- 
j-n8  power  of  consumers  and  demand  for  meat  have  increased;  and  cattle 
o laughter  has  been  reduced  as  iewer  cattle  have  been  marketed  and  more  re¬ 
tained  on  farms..  Consumers'  incomes  rose  when  the  mild  1949  recession  ended 
at  about  the  beginning  of  1950  and  were  boosted  after  the  Korean  -outbreak. 

At  the  same  time,  the  total  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  was  reduced 
1.1  million  head  in  1950  as  the  rate  of  addition  to  inventories  was  stepped, 
up  from  2  million  head  during  1949  to  4  million  during  1950;  This  year, 
slaughter  may  be  almost  2  million  smaller  than  last  year  and  the  increase 
in  the  inventory  may  amount  to  5  y-6  million  head. 


\ 

Table  4.  - 

Price  of  Choice  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  and  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers 

at  Kansas  City,  and  7  months  lagged  margin. 

by  months ,  1942  to  date 

(Data  for  cover  page) 

\ 

:  Price  per  100  pounds 

Margin 

Price  per  100  pounds 

:  Margin 

e 

e 

e  -> 

t-  between 

:  : 

:  between 

Ymmn' 

:  Choice 

:  Stocker  and 

slaughter 

*  Year  * 

Choice  : 

Stocker  and 

:  slaughter 

.  -*  grade 

:  *  feeder 

steers,  and 

e  e 

grade  : 

feeder 

:  steers  and 

:  slaughter 

*  steers , 

stockers  and 

«nu 

slaughter  : 

steers. 

:  stockers,  and 

steers , 

:  Kansas 

feeders 

moubii 

«  e 

steers  : 

Kansas 

:  feeders 

Chicago 

1/  :  Gity 

7  months 

e  e 

e  • 

Chicago  .  1/  : 

City 

:  7  months 

: 

previous .2/ 

:  : 

* 

:  previous  2/ 

Do lists 

Dollars 

Dollars 

e  e 

e  e 

Dollars 

Dollats 

Dollars 

1942 

:1947  : 

' 

Jan. 

12.54 

10.57 

2.64 

:  Jan.  : 

23.93 

17.68  . 

8.21 

Feb. 

12.47 

10.69 

2.88 

s  Feb.  : 

23.79 

18.96 

8.26 

Mar. 

13.03 

11.47 

3.24 

:  Mar.  : 

24.05 

20.13 

8.54 

Apr. 

13.83 

11.93 

3.85 

:  Apr.  : 

23.45 

19.91 

7.46 

May 

13.65 

12.00 

4.12  . 

:  May  ' : 

24.22 

21.33 

7.8Q  • 

June 

13.12 

11.83 

3.77 

t  June  : 

25.72 

21.11 

9.42 

July 

.  13.75 

11.09 

3.29 

:  July  t 

27.64 

21.91  - 

10.01 

Aug. 

14.87 

12.05 

4.30 

Aug.  4 

■  28.27 

21.22 

10.59 

Sept. 

14.63 

H.64 

3.94 

:  Sept.: 

29.43 

21.65 

10.47 

Oct. 

’  15.07 

11.83  ; 

3.60 

:  Oct.  : 

29.55 

20.96 

'  9.42 

Nov. 

15.40 

12.62 

3.47 

:  Nov.  : 

29.12 

21.32 

;  <  9.21 

Dec. 

14.90  . 

12.24 

2.90 

:  Dec*  : 

29.62 

23.59 

8.29  . 

1943  r< 

■*  ;  \  ' 
i- 

1  ; 

:1948  : 

Jan. 

<  15.05 

12.67 

•  '  3.22 

:  Jan.  : 

30.36 

26.31 

9.25 

Feb-.1  • 

15.53 

13.48 

4*44 

:  Feb.  : 

27.10 

24.15 

5.19 

Mar. 

15.92 

14.49 

3.87 

:  Mat.  : 

26.92 

'  25.57 

5.70 

Apr. 

15.91 

14.58 

4.27 

:  Apr.  : 

28.17 

26.62 

6.52 

May. 

‘  15.59 

14*60 

3.76 

:  May  : 

30.91 

27.80 

'  9.95 

June 

15.50 

14*38 

2.88 

:  June  : 

34.85 

26.96 

13.53 

July 

15.06 

12.48 

2.82 

:  July  : 

36.44 

28.25 

.12.85 

Aug. 

15.29 

12.17 

2.62 

:  Aug.  : 

36.02 

27.40 

9.71 

Sept. 

15.27 

11.81 

1.79 

:  Sept.: 

34.49 

25.42 

10.34 

Oct. 

14.92 

11.36 

0.43 

:  Oct.  : 

32.24 

24.41 

6.67 

Nov. 

14.98 

10.97 

0.40 

:  Nov.  : 

30.68 

24.52 

4.06 

Dec. 

14*89 

11.29 

O.29 

:  Dec.  : 

27.82 

23.26 

0.22 

1944 

» 

:*1949  ! 

{’ 

Jan. 

15.00 

11.60 

0,62 

:  Jan.  t 

24.72 

22.15 

-2.24 

Feb. 

15.12 

12.95 

2.64 

:  Fab.  : 

22.99 

21.25 

-5.26 

Mar. 

15.23 

13.06  ' 

3.06 

:  Mar.  : 

24.19 

24.37  - 

-3.21  • 

Apr. 

15.33 

12.76 

3.52 

:  Apr.  : 

24.37 

23.66 

■  -1.05' 

May 

15.73 

12.84 

4.37 

:  May  : 

24.92 

24.02 

i  0.51 

June 

16.23 

•  11.65 

5.26 

:  June  : 

26.37 

22.53  ' 

‘  1.85 

July 

16.35 

10.93 

5.06 

:  July  : 

25.96 

20.62 

2.70 

Aug. 

16.42 

11.50 

4*82 

i.  Aug.  : 

26.50 

20.06 

4.35 

Sept.  :  16.26 

11.34 

3.31 

Sept.: 

28.22 

19.74- 

6.97 

Oct. 

16.56 

11.50 

3.50 

:  Oct.  : 

29.63 

20.57 

.-5.26 

Nov. 

16.27 

11.96 

3.51  , 

:  Nov.  : 

29.35 

21.45' 

$.69 

Dec. 

15.62  ; 

:  11.49  ‘ 

2.78 

:  Dec.  : 

29.91 

21.44 

■■  ''  5.89 

1 

1945 

7 

:1950  « 

•  • 

Jan. 

15.35 

12.40  ,  .  . 

3.70 

:  Jan.  : 

28.14 

22.94  > 

5.61 

Feb. 

15.42 

13.00 

4.49 

:  Feb.  : 

27.19 

24.13 

6.57 

r, 

Mar. 

15.81 

;  13.60 

’’  4.31 

:  Mar.  : 

27.33 

25.32 

7.27 

Apr. 

16.11 

13.90 

4.77 

:  Apr.  : 

27.66 

25.79 

7.92 

May  :  16.16 

14.23 

4.66 

:  May  : 

29.19 

27.19 

8.62 

June 

16.16 

13.73 

4.20 

:  June  : 

29.99 

27.44 

8.54 

July 

16.17 

13.54 

4.68 

:  July  : 

30.62 

27.48 

'  9.18 

Aug. 

15.98 

13.08 

3.58 

:  Aug.  : 

29.97 

26.90 

7.03 

Sept. 

16.15 

12.25 

3.15 

:  Sept.: 

30.32 

26.90 

6.19 

Oct. 

16.45 

12.62 

2.85 

:  Oct.  : 

30.42 

26.92 

5.10 

Nov. 

16.56 

13.19 

2.66 

:  Nov.  : 

31.24 

28.46 

5.45 

Dec. 

16.45 

13.41 

2.22 

:  Dec.  : 

32.98 

29.45 

5.79 

1946  ! 

. 

"  v  —  •- 

*1951  ; 

Jan. 

16.51 

13.56 

2.78 

:  Jah  : 

34.77 

31*88 

7.33 

Feb. 

16.36 

14.71 

2.82 

:  Feb.  t 

35.98 

34.42 

8.50 

Mar. 

16.37 

15.22 

3.29 

:  Mar.  : 

36.67 

35.12 

9.77 

Apr. 

16.46 

15*86 

4.21 

:  Apr.  i 

36.93 

35.64 

10.03 

May 

16.55 

15.82 

3.93 

May.  : 

36.52 

34.29 

9.60 

June 

16.98 

15.72  • 

3.79 

:  June  : 

35.68 

32.83 

7.22 

July  s 

19.86 

15.53 

6.45 

:  July  : 

35.47 

31.61 

6.02 

Aug. 

20.73 

15.51 

7.17 

:  Aug.  : 

2/  35.76 

32.75 

3.88 

Sept. 

19.58 

15.99 

4.87 

:  Sept.i 

Oct.  j 

24.97 

16.42 

9.75 

:  Oct.  : 

Nov. 

25.63 

16.30 

9.77 

:  Nov.  : 

Dec. 

25.28 

17.63 

:  Dec.  : 

1/  Choice  grade  steers,  1951  n«ae,vere  called  Good  grade  in  earlier  years.  2/  Kargin  tfetween  prices  of  Choice  grade 
slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  for  current  month  shown  and  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  7  months  previously. 
2/  Average  for  first  3  weeks* 

Market  price  data  compiled  from  Market  News*  Livestock  Branch,  H4A. 
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To  the  extent  that  they  arc  effective,  present  price  controls  will 
prevent  strengthening  of  demand  from  increasing  the  prices  of  beef  and 
cattle  o  And  there  :1a  little  doubt  that  cattle  slaughter  this  year  will  bo 
the  smallest  for  the  present  cattle  cycle.  Trends  in  demand  and  in  cattle 
slaughter  may  have  more  meaning  for  the  longer -time  cattle  outlook  than  for 
cattle  feeding  this  winter*  Just  as  demand  is  unlikely  to  weaken  in 
the  next  6  to  9  months,  cattle  slaughter  in  that  period  is  not  expected 
to  increase  greatly  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  Marked  increases  in 
cattlo  slaughter  will  probably  not  come  for  another  year  or  two* 

Cattle  Prices  Favorable  in 
Pelatioh  to  Prices  of  Feed 


Prices  of  slaughter  cattle  are  considerably  above  the  long-time 
average  relationship  to  prices  of  feed,  as  they  have  been  in  tho  last  3 
years »  This  favorable  price  ratio  encourages  a  large  volume  of  feeding* 

It  also  permits  relatively  high  prices  to  be  paid  for  feeder  cattle* 
Furthermore,  it  gives  an  advantage  to  long  term  feeding,  in  which  the  cost 
of  the  feed  is  a  higher  proportion  and  cost  of  cattle  a  smaller  proportion 
of  total  costs  than  they  are  when  short  term  feeding  is  practiced.  Compa?m 
tively  low  costs  of  feed  arc  one  reason  for  the  increased  feeding  of  calves 
in  the  last  two  years— which  in  turn  is  reflected  in  reduced  calf  slaughter 


Ceilings  Provide  Wider  Price 
Spread  Between  Slaughter  Grades 
Than  in  1950 


trader  tho  scliidule  of  price  ceilings  on  cattlo  the  price  spread 
between  upper  and  lower  grades  of  slaughter  steers  this  August  was  wider 
than  in  August  of  the  last  two  years*  (Table  3)  This  fairly  wide  spread 
points  to  prospects  for  average  returns  from  fattening  medium  weight 
unfinished  cattlo  to  a  higher  weight  and  grade,  a  special  type  of  feeding 
common  in  the  Corn  Belt  just  after  the  corn  harvest* 


Because  price  ceilings  do  not  permit  much  chance  for  increases  in 
prices  of  cattle,  they  discourage  feeding  programs  that  depend  ra&Aaly  on 
speculative  increases  in  prices.  Less  short-term  feeding  of  this  sort 
therefore  seems  likely  this  winter.  Also,  it  is  doubtful  that  incentives 
under  controls  are  particularly  great  for  finishing  cattle  to  the  top, 
Prime,  grade. 


Wow  M3 nimum  Coiling 
Price  De terminations 

Tho  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1951  added  a  third  standard 
for  determining  legal  minimum  ceiling  prices  on  agricultural  products  to 
the  two  previously  contained  in  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.  The  3 
standards  arc;  (l)  the  parity  price,  (2)  the  highest  x^ricc  received 
between  May  24  and  June  24,  1950,  and  (3)  90  percent  of  tho  price  received 
by  producers  (by  grade)  on  May  19,  1951*  Of  those,  the  two  historical 
prices  arc  fixed,  but  parity  con  change  each  month. 


In  early  September ,  with  parity  as  computed  for  August.  15 >  the  aver¬ 
age  minimum  prices  under  the  three  standards  for  the  various:  meat  animals 
(on  the  basis  of  United  States  average  price  received  by  farmers)  are  as 
shown  in  -table  5-  For  all  meat  animals  except  hogs , 1 90  percent  ’of  the  May 
19,  1951  price  is  the  highest  of- -the  three  standards1 and  therefore,  at 
this  time,  is  the  controlling  factor  in  determining  effective .minimums  for 

ceiling  price  purposes.  •' :  •  •’  ' '  v'  ' . 

. .  .  •  ,  '  c*  I  ■  -  «T-  .  :  ’  •  •  .  ‘  •  < 

Prices  for ‘beef  cattle ,  ‘by ‘grade ,  on  May  19,  1951  the  third  stan- 
dard  for  determining  legal  minimum  price  ceilings  “'(as  provided  for  .under  /  ■ 
the  Defense,  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1951)  wer’e  separately  determined 
, by, -the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  t>f  Chicago  prices.  •  These 
minimum  prices  are  listed  in  table  6  with  the  approximate  OPS  ceiling- 
equivalents.  for  live  cattle,  at  Chicago, that  have  been  in  effect  since 
June  4;  “  ,  •  •  "  ’  ' .  .  / 

.  r  4  •  <  *  •  ■  *  m 

It  is  nob  known  what  weights  will  be  giv-en'the  prices  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  classes  in  each  grade.  However/  from  inspection  of  the  prices  an  up¬ 
ward,  adjustment  seems  to  be-required  only  for  the  Utility  grade.  “  * 

•  ,  .  !  •  .  ‘  *  »  1 

t  .  N  ,  % 

Shorn  Wool  Production  Up  4  Percent  "  ' 

Production  of  shorn  wool;  in  1951  is  estimated  at  229  million  pounds, 

9  million  pounds  or  4  percent  more  than  was  shorn  last  year. 

-  •.  •  •  ’  • 

»  *  1  *  •  »  -  * 

This  is  the  second  year  of  increase  after  7  successive  years  of  de¬ 
cline.  The  1951  production  is  27  percent  less  than  the  1940-49  average 
and  4l  percent  less  than  the  1942  high. 

Production  was  larger  this  year  because  2  percent  more  sheep  were 
shorn- -reflecting  a  gradual  expansion  of  sheep  numbers  now  under  way- -and 
because  the  average  weight’ per  fleece  increased  to  a  new  high  of 
8.23  pounds.  The  weight  last  year  was. 8.11  pounds  and  the  10 -year  aver- 
*  age,/  •  was  S/QQ*: pounds ."  FleeGe  weights  were  unusually  heavy  this  year  in 
the  -Northern" Mountain  and  Northern  Plains  States. 

*. .  *  ,  t 

Shorn  wool  production  was  smaller  this  year  than  last  in  Texas, 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  dry  weather  has-been  a  handicap.  •  In  every 
other  State  except  Louisiana  and  some  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  pro¬ 
duction  in  1951-  is  equal  to  or  larger  than  last  year*s  production. 

Iamb  Crop  Slightly  Larger  This  Year  • ; • 


The  1951  lamb  crop  of  an  estimated  18,761,000  head  is  about  1  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  the  1950  crop,  the  first  increase  since  1941*  There  are 
about- '300, 000  more  ewes  in  "the  breeding  herd  this  year  than  last.  The 
percentage  lamb  crop--the  number  of  lamb s(  per  100 • ewes --was  about  the 
same  as  last  year. 


t  .  .  .  i  ‘  ‘  J 

•  The  I.amb';  crop !  in  the  Native  (eastern)  States  is  5  percent  larger 
than  last  year.  Ewe  numbers  there  were  up  4  percent  and  the.  percentage 
crop  1  percent  higher..  In  the  West,  the, crop,  was  virtually  unchanged  from' 
1950  -  ’  A^' •  in 'the 'East /  ewe  numbers  were  larger;  but  because  of  dry  weather 
the  percentage  lamb  crop  in  Texas  was  sharply  reduced,  cutting  down  the 
average  for  the  West.  One-half  million  fewer  lambs  were  saved  in  Texas 
this  year  than  last. 
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Slaughter  Quotas 
Ended  August  1 

Quotas  on  slaughter  of  livestock  were  ended  August  1,  having  been 
prohibited  by  the  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1951*  Under  the 
quotas,  which  were  in  effect  4  months  on  cattle  and  3  months  on  other 
livestock,  each  slaughterer  was  permitted  to  slaughter  in  a  compliance 
period,  usually  1  month,  no  more  than  a  stated  percentage  of  his  slaughter 
in  the  same  period  of  1950*  Since  all  slaughterers  had  the  same  percentage 
quota,  except  for  occasional  modifications,  it  was  intended  that  by  this 
system  the  distribution  of  slaughter  and  of  meat  by  firms  and  regions 
would  be  kept  about  the  same  under  price  controls  as  it  had  been  previously. 

Quotas  ranged  from  as  low  as  80  percent  for  cattle,  calves  and  sheep 
in  some  months  to  as  high  as  115  percent  for  hogs  in  June,  On  July  18  the 
original  United  States  July  qu6ta  for  slaughter  of  calves  and  hogs  was  in¬ 
creased  (table  5).  In  several  instances  quotas  were  increased  for  slaugh¬ 
terers  in  a  particular  region.  In  addition,  in  June  and  July  slaughterers 
who  supplied  more  beef  or  pork  to  the  armed  forces  than  they  had  supplied 
a  year  earlier  were  allowed  to  add  the  additional  quantities  to  their 
quotas  on  cattle  and  hogs,  within  a  maximum  allowance  of  15  percent. 

Finally,  up  to  5  percent  of  a  monthly  quota  that  was  not  used  could  be 
carried  over  to  the  next  month,  but  no  longer. 

Table  5.-  Legal  minimums  for  meat  animals,  on  the  basis  of  average  prices  received 

by  farmers,  according  to  3  standards,  September  1,  1951  l/ 


Stewards  (price  per  100  pounds"! 


Meat 

animal 

Price 

received 

.May  19,  1951 

per  100  pounds 

90  percent 
of  price 

May  19, 

1951  2/ 

•  » 

[  Highest  price  * 

\  May  24-  * 

*  June  24,  * 

:  1950  3/  ; 

Parity 
price,  | 
August  15 ! 

1951  : 

Minimum 

ceiling 

per 

100  pounds 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Beef  cattle 

29.30 

26.1+0 

23.80 

19.80 

26.40 

Veal  calves 

33.40 

30.10 

28.30 

22.10 

30.10 

Sheep 

16.80 

15.10 

12,00 

11.20  4/ 

15.10 

Lambs 

32.40 

29.20 

26.40 

21.70 

29.20 

Hogs 

20,50 

18.40 

19.70 

21.30 

21.30 

l/  As  provided  for  under  Section  302  (d)  (3)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended, 

2/  U.  S,  averages  for  all  grades.  Legal  minimum  prices  under  this  standard  are 
actually  for  prices  by  grades, 

3/  As  adjusted  for  seasonal, 

kj  Transitional  parity,  90  percent  of  parity  price  computed  under  formula  in 
use  prior  to  January  1,  1950. 
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Table  6.-  Ninety  percent  of  prices  for  beef  cattle,  by  grade, 
at  Chicago  on  May  19,  1951*  and  approximate  ceiling 
equivalent  for  beef  cattle  at  Chicago  established 

June  4,  1951  l/ 


Class  and  grade 


All  classes  except  bulls 

Dollars 

Prime 

Steers 

34.54) 

Heifers 

33.98) 

Choice 

Steers 

32.85) 

Heifers 

32.18) 

Good 

Steers 

30.38) 

Heifers 

29.92) 

Commercial 

Steers 

; 

27.45) 

Heifers 

27.11) 

Cows 

26.32) 

Utility 

Steers 

24.75) 

Heifers 

.24.41) 

Cows 

23.18) 

Canner  and  cutter  cows 

19.35 

Bulls 


Good 

Commercial 

Utility 

Cutter 


90  percent  of  price  :  Approximate  live-cattle 
per  100  pounds,  at  Chicago^:  ceiling  equivalent  per  100  lbs.. 
-  —  -  / 

:  Chicago,  June  4,  1951  2/ 

Dollars 


37.00 


3020 


31.50 


27.30 


27.22) 
27. 30 
25.54) 
23.51) 


21.80 

19.50 


27.40 


1  1/  This  is  only  one  of  3  standards  (see  table  5)>  but  is  the  only  one  now  carried 
out  by  grade. 

2/  Averages  for  all  olasses  in  each  grade,  derived  from  Chicago  wholesale  ceiling 
prices  for  beef  at  representative  dressing  yields . 


Table  7.-  Slaughter  quotas  issued  by  OPS  during  the  1951  quota  program,  and  actual 
changes  in  live  weight  of  commercial  slaughter  from  a  year  earlier 


’ 1 

Month 

. 

Quota  l/ 

Live  weight  of  commercial  slaughter, 
1951*  as  percent  of  year  earlier 

Cattle 

• 

1  Calves 

• 

:  Sheep 
:  lambs 

• 

;  Hogs 

• 

Cattle 

• 

|  Calves 

:  Sheep 
:  lambs 

;  Hogs 

• 

Percent  Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

April  - 
May 

June 

July 

100 

98 

80 

90 

80 

80 

2/85 

37100 

**»«*«• 

80 

80 

no 

115 

2/105 

3/110 

94.5 

90.8 

76.5 

mm  mm 

75.2 

78.9 

72.8 

81.5 

112.4 

111.0 

contracts,  increases  in  quotas  on  a  regional  basis,  and  special  relief  for  hardship 
cases.  Also,  unused  quotas  could  be  carried  over  to  the  next  month,  within  a  5  per¬ 
cent  limit,  2/  As  first  announced.  3/  As  changed  July  18, 
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Tall©  8  corrects  table  1,  page  5*  of  the  July  Situation,  which 
carried  unrevised  figures  for  1950  commercial  meat  production, 

.  .  . .  \  * 

Table  9  presents  an  annual  series  on  imports  of  cattle  and  calves 
from  Canada  and  Mexico  since  1934,  with  monthly  data  for  1951  to  elate* 

.  :  %\  '*  '  '  ,  .  .  -v  r*’ 

About  400,000  cattle  and  calves  for  feeding  or  slaughter  have  been 
received  from  Canada  in  each  of  the  last  3  years.  This  year  the  imports 
have  been  smaller;  about  125,000  head  were  received  in  the  first  six  months, 
Canadian  cattle  herds  have  been  reduced  and  will  not  provide  as  many  cattle 
as  formerly  above  the  number  required  by  domestic  Canadian  needs. 

Imports  of  cattle  from  Canada  increased  sharply  in  1948  because 
wartime  Canadian  restrictions  were  removed.  Imports  of  live  cattle  from 
Mexico  were  stopped  at  the  end  of  1946  when  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  was  discovered,  .  ;  • 


Table  8.-  Commercial  meat  production.  United  States,  by  quarter-year, 

1949  to  first  half  1951 


All  Meat 


Year 

January - 
March 

:  April 

:  June 

:  July-  : 

:  September  : 

October- 
Dec ember 

Year 

•  - 
*  • 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1949 

5,020 

4,537 

4,704.  ■ 

5,453 

19,714" 

1950 

5,076 

4,740 

4,767  ■ 

5,648 

20,231 

1951 

5,124 

4,652 

•  ’• 

■ . * 

.  Beef 

1949 

2,270 

2,233 

2,399 

2,240 

9,142 

1950 

2,231 

2,221 

2,415 

2,381 

9,240  . 

1951 

2,188 

1,965 

* 

Veal 

1949 

271 

286 

;  347 

*•336 

1,240 

1950. 

263 

277 

312 

285 

1,137  1 

1951 

220 

216 

• 

•  •  *  '  ’  * 

, 

Lamb  and  mutton 

\...  ...... 

1949 

158 

lilt 

•  535 

.  161 

—  -  38t— 

1950 

150 

139' 

149 

143 

581  . 

1951 

130 

:  108 

""  V"  . 

Pork  excluding  lard 

1949 

2,321 

1,904 

1,804 

2,716 

- 577S5- — 

1950 

2,432 

2>103 

1,891 

2, 839 

9,265  -  1. 

1951 

2,586  . 

2;  363 

■  fa 

Table  9.-  Imports  of  cattle  and  .calves  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  and  Mexico 

"by  years,  193^*50 »  "by  months  to  date,  195^* 
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Digest  of  O.P.S,  and  N  .P  A .  Regulations  Affecting  Meat  Animals 

The  following  is  a  list  of  regulations  supplementing  that  appearing 
in  the  July  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation ,  Reference  should  he  made  to  the 
original  order  in  determining  the  application  of  amendments  listed  helow. 

Regulations  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 

Economic  Stabilization  Agency  '  • 


Regulation 


D:t  stribution  Regulation  1 
Amendment  7 
Issued  August  1,  .1951 
Effective  August  1,  1951 


General  Coiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  47 
Correction 

Issued  July  SO,  1951 
Effective  Jul7  30/1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  16 
Amendment  5 
Issued  August  l4,  1950- 
El  fective  August  17;  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  20 
Issued  July  30,  1951. 
Effective  July  31,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  21 
Issued  August  9;  1951 
Effective  August  13,  1951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  15 
Issued  July  30,  1951- 
Effective  August  6,  1951 


Principal  provisions 


Cancels  the  provisions  of  DR  1,  relating  to 
quotas  on  livestock  slaughter. 


Permits  a  maximum  of  y  inch  of  fat  rather 
than  jr"  inch  on  back  of  loin.  Allows  seller 

;  n 

to  add  1  y  cents  per  pound  for  blad.elees 
loins . 


Allows  a  wholesaling-retailer  to  use  his 
regular  wholesale  ceiling  prices  established 
under  CPR  l4  in  figuring  his  retail  ceiling 
prices.  (Applies  to  a  highly  specialized  type 
of  operation  and  is  of  limited  application.) 


Extends  the  mandatory  effective  date  of  CPR  22 
to  August  13;,  Restates  that  ceilings  under 
CPR  22  must  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
formulas  in  the  regulations  and  makes  other 
changes  concerning  the  date  on  which  price 
changes  go  into  effect.  : 


Postpones  indefinitely  the  mandatory  effective 
date  of  CPR  22, pen ding  issuance  of  regulations 
reflecting  the  recent  amendments  to  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act  of  1990 

■  --  ^  • 


Provides  a  new  method  to  be  used  after 
September  15,  1951 >  Tor  calculating  all  ma¬ 
terial  cost  adjustments  in  getting  a  ceiling 
price  for  sterile  conned  meat  and  dry  sausage 
Establishes  mandatory  base  period.  April  1, 
I95C  to  June  24,  1950 
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Regulation  ; 

Principal  provisions 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  4 

Issued  August  1,  1951 

Effect ive*  August . 1,  3 951 

Cancels  the  schedule  of  wholesale  beef  prices 
which  were  to  have  gone  into  effect  on 

August  1 ;  1951*  Prohibits  the  importation  of 
beef  purchased  at  prices  above  domestic  ceil¬ 
ings  at  the  point  of  consignment,  and  makes 
other  changes. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  31 
Amendment  ,6 

Issued  July  31 ,  1951 

Effective  July  31,  1951 

.  .»  , 

Provides  an  effective  .date  of  September  1,1951 
for  CPR  31.  •  Also  restates  the  provision  for 
determining" the 'ceiling  price  of  the  imported 
commodities  covered  by  CPR  31. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  31 
Amendment  7 

Issued  August  $0,  1951 

Effective  October  1,  1951 

Extends  the  filing  date  for  importer-retailers 
until  October  1,  simplifies  the  reporting  re¬ 
quirements/provides  an  adjustment  section, 
and  permits  use'  of  a  proposed  ceiling  price 
after  a  waiting  period  of  10  days. 

Ceil  ing  Pr ic  e ,  Regulat  i  on  4].. 
Amendment  2 

Issued  July  30?  1951 

Effective  July  31*  3-951 

Extends  the  period  during’  which  either  the. 
GCPR  or  CPR  ~4l  may  be  used  to  August  13,  1951. 
After  that  date  CPR  4l  must  be-' used. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  4l 
Amendment  3 

Issued  August  13,  1951 

Effective  August  13/  1951 

Postpones  Indefinately  the  mandatory  effective 
date. of  CPR  4l  pending  issuance  of  regulations 
reflecting. the  recent  amendments  to  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act  of  I95O..  . 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  6l  ~ 
Issued  July  30,  1951 

Effective  August  6,  1951 

.Establishes  export  ceiling  prices  from,  conti¬ 
nent  U.S.  and  territories  at  the  same  relation 
ship  they  bore  to  domestic  prices  before  -,the 
Korean  outbreak  (base  period  18  months  ending 
June  30*  I95O).  Applies  to  all  exports  of 
meat  except  sales  covered  by  GCPR,  SR  34,  and 
•CPR  24.. 

■  f 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  6l 
Correction  ■  ; 

Issued  August  3*  1951 

Effective  August  26,  1951, 

Corrects  the  effective  date  of  CPR  6l  to  read 
August  26,  3.951. 
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Regulation 

, 

Principal  provisions 

General  Overriding  Regulation  13 
Revocation 

Issued  July  30,  1951 

Effective  July  39,  1951 

Revokes  GOR  13,  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary. 

• 

♦ 

Notice  of  Continuation 
of  Existing  Regulations 

Issued  August  1,  1951 

Effective  August  1,  1951 

Confirms  and  continues  all  regulations , rules, 
orders  and  requirements  issued  on  or  before 

July  31 i  1951 >  according  to  their  term. 

National  Production  Authority  orders,  Department  of  Commerce 

• 

m-i8 

Issued  December  21,  1950 

Effective  December  21,  1950 

Imposes  limitations  on  inventories,  processing, 
mixing  and  preparation  of  bristles  (hog 
bristles)  for  manufacture  of  brushes. 

M-18,  as  amended  January  12,  1951 
Issued  January  12,  1951 

Effective  January  12,  1951 

1 

Amends  and  restates  M-l8,  Places  additional 
limitations  on  the  use  of  hog  bristles,  and 
makes  other  changes. 

M-l8,  as  amended  March  39,  1951 
Issued  March  39,  1951 

Effective  March  3°,  1951 

Amends  and  restates  M-l8  as  amended  January  12, 
1951.  Requires  standardization  of  brushes 
manufactured  from  hog  bristles. 

M-l8,  as  amended  July  3,  1951 
Issued  July  3,  1951 

Effective  July  3,  1951 

Amends  and  restates  the  regulation,  changes 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  hog  bristles  for 
certain  types  of  brushes,  and  makes  other 
minor  changes. 

M-34,  Revocation 

Issues  July  31,  1951 

Effective  July  31.  1951 

Revokes  M-34,  as  amended,  effective  July  31> 

1951. 

• 

M-62 

Amendment  2 

Issued  August  1,  1951 

Effective  August  1,  1951 

♦ 

Extends  the  limitations  set  up  in  M-62  to 
September  39,  1951 • 

* 

M-62,  as  amended 

Issued  August  14,  1951 

Effective  August  l4,  1951 

Removes  the  restrictions  on  the  processing 
of  horsehide  fronts  for  military  use. 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  \J 


Item 


Cattle  and  oalves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  Zj 

Chicago ,  Prime  . . . 

Choice  . . . 

Good . . . . . 

Commercial  . . . . 

Utility . 

All  grades  . 

Omaha ,  all  grades  . . . 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . 

Cows,  Chicago  Zf 

Commercial  . . 

Utility . . . 

Canner  and  Cutter  . . 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  .... 
Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City 
Price  received  by  fanners 

Beef  oattle  . . . 

Veal  calves  . . . 


Jan .  -  July  Av . 


• 

• 

e 

• 

Unit 

1  1950 

: 

1951 

:  : 

:  : 

: Do liars  per: 

*  32.71 

38.80 

do. 

:  28.59 

36.OO 

: 

do. 

*  oc;  or 

(33.41) 

do. 

,  0  «y? 

(31.06) 

: 

do. 

X  22.91 

28.55 

> 

do. 

*  27.75 

35.38 

x 

do. 

*  26.37 

34.05 

do. 

*  26.59 

34.16 

* 

do. 

:  20.78 

27.81 

: 

do. 

x  18.15 

24.99 

do. 

x  15.67 

21.49 

x 

do. 

:  30.09 

37.75 

do. 

:  25.76 

33.68 

e 

1 

do. 

x  22.07 

29.13 

1 

do. 

*  24.89 

32.94 

*  ! _ 1951 . , , 

*  1950  :  :  x 


July 

s  June  ' 
:  1 

'  July 

* 

31.63 

37.46 

37.37 

30.62 

35.68 

35.47 

28.68 

33.45 

33.05 

30.93 

30.00 

24.16 

28.02 

27.23 

30.67 

35.68 

35.75 

29.46 

33.93 

34.15 

29.74 

34.23 

34.58 

23.25 

29.08 

28.50 

20.43 

25.13 

24.21 

18.07 

21.36 

21.04 

30.10 

38.65 

37.45 

27.48 

32.83 

31.61 

24.40 

29.50 

29.00 

26.60 

33.40 

32.50 

Aug. 


29.10 

32.60 


x 


Hogs  : 

Barrows  and  gilts  t 

Chioago  : 


160-180  pounds  . . . . . 

do. 

x  18.21 

21.38 

23.16 

21.91 

22.21 

180-200  pounds  . . . . . 

do. 

x  18.69 

22.14 

24.09 

22.62 

23.03 

200-220  pounds  ......................... 

do. 

x  18.77 

22.25 

24.22 

22.74 

23.17 

220-240  pounds  . . 

do. 

1  18.60 

22.13 

24.04 

22.58 

22.90 

do. 

:  18.22 

21.83 

23.39 

22.20 

22.28 

do. 

:  17.71 

21.35 

22.39 

21.61 

21.36 

do. 

:  18.19 

21.80 

23.55 

22.12 

22.50 

do. 

:  18.17 

21.47 

23.50 

21.80 

22.01 

Sows ,  Chicago . * . . . 

do. 

:  15.41 

18.96 

18.97 

19.31 

I8.85 

Price  reoeived  by  farmers . . . 

do. 

s  17.26 

20.87 

20.90 

21.10 

20.80 

21.20 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  4 f 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  . 

• 

e 

do. 

X 

x  12.8 

12.4 

15.1 

12.9 

12.8 

Price  reoeived  by  farmers,  all  hogs  . 

do. 

x  13.6 

13.0 

14.5 

13.0 

12.8 

12.8 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  ., 

t 

: 

• 

* 

• 

do. 

X 

X 

• 

e 

x  II.67 

19.73 

9.32 

16.94 

14.88 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  . . . . 

do. 

*  10.57 

16.99 

10.40 

16.50 

15.50 

15.00 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice.  Chioago  . 

e 

e 

do. 

e 

,*  26.26 

36.54 

27.37 

34.36 

31.90 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  . . . 

do. 

:  23.86 

32.44 

24.70 

31.70 

30.20 

29.80 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14*100)  . 

e 

X 

: 

e 

e 

X 

• 

X*  324 

,  4 18 

371 

422 

4l4 

4 16 

Meat  , 


Wholesale,  Chioago 

Steer  beef  oaroass,  Choioe,  500-600  po\ 
Lamb  oaroass.  Good,  30-40  pounds  .••••« 
Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 


71.32  pounds  fresh  and  oured 
Average  per  100  pounds  . . . . 
Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Good  grade . . , 

Lamb . . . . 


(BLS) 


Index  number  meat  prices 
Wholesale  (1926*100) 

Retail  (1936-39=100 _ 

aal  data  for  most  series 


published 


xDollars  peri 
Zj x  100  pounds  x 

45.26 

56.08 

49.50 

56.50 

56.50 

e 

51.11 

56.42 

53.88 

58.00 

58.00 

19.63 

23 .64 

24.31 

24.07 

23.96 

22.72 

26.34 

27.62 

26.30 

26.09 

x  Cents 

70.7 

84.6 

77.9 

84.7 

68.4 

76.0 

73.0 

78.4 

•■MW 

38.5 

45.1 

43.7 

45.4 

— 

227 

273 

260 

275 

275 

233 

272 

257 

_ 273 

274 

z/  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951. 

3/  Chicago,  St.  I/>uis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  (L.™,  v/^y,  o.  ov.  00 
V  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
6/  Index  of  retail  meat  prioes,  new  weights. 


1951. 


Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 

Jan- July  : 


Item 


Unit 


1950 


1951 


1950 

July 


1951 


June 


July  ,  August 
I 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Stooker  and  feeder  shipments  to  : 

8  Corn  Belt  States  s 1,000 

Cattle  and  calves  . ..:head 

Sheep  and  lambs  . do. 

• 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 

Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle  . do. 

Calves  . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . do. 

Hogs . do. 

Percentage  sows . : Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle  •••••••••••.•••••••• . Pounds 

Calves  . . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . do. 

Hogs  . do. 

Average  production  ; 

Beef,  per  head  . . .  do. 

Veal,  per  head . .  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  do. 

Pork,  per  head  ZJ  . . .  do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  Zj :  do. 

Lard,  per  head  . . ....:  do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . :  do. 
Total  production  :Million 

Beef  . . pounds 

Veal  . . :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . .....:  do. 

Pork  Zj . . . .  do. 

Lard . . . .  do. 


132 


956 

902 


7,293 

3,412 

6,632 

31,178 

17 

987 

193 

98 

248 

543 

108 

47 

139 

56 

37 

15 

3,943 

366 

308 

4,311 

1,138 


Total  commercial  slaughter  z/  : 

Number  slaughtered  :]_  QOO 

Cattle . . 

£alves . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .  do 

H°gs . do! 

Total  production  :Million 

Beef  . . . .  . . . . Jpounds 

Vea* . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . do. 

Pork  2/ . do! 

. do. 

: 

Cold-storage  stocks  first  of  nonth  : 

Beef . . . 

Veal  . . 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . .  do 

Pork . , . do! 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/ . «  do. 

Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in 
3/  Excludes  lard. 

ij/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  vdiolesale  and  retail. 
..Y  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products, 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


10,042 
5,841 
7,266 
: 37,756 

5,206 
637 
335 
5,143 
1,304 


do. 

do. 


:atis1 


136 


993 

1,069 


6,599 

2,889 

5,524 

34,327 

11 

1,002 

189 

100 

250 

557 

108 

48 

138 

55 

37 

15 

3,656 

309 

261 

4,737 

1,264 


9,054 
4,834 
5,99  6 
41,280 

4,829 

522 

280 

5,625 

1,435 


Lppendix  to 


119 

120 

128 

152 

111 

173 

153 

164 

168 

1,070 

787 

920 

443 

406 

408 

960 

811 

863 

3,314 

4,700 

3,826 

38 

18 

33 

973 

978 

978 

226 

209 

233 

91 

93 

93 

278 

261 

276 

535 

556 

550 

127 

120 

133 

44 

45 

44 

156 

144 

151 

56 

55 

55 

40 

39 

4l 

14 

15 

15 

570 

435 

503 

56 

49 

54 

42 

36 

38 

515 

673 

577 

133 

183 

157 

1,474 

1,110 

1,287 

767 

646 

665 

1,062 

886 

948 

4,030 

5,570 

4,591 

754 

591 

676 

97 

78 

86 

46 

39 

42 

608 

786 

676 

153 

205 

177 

60 

100 

90 

7 

6 

6 

7 

6 

5 

469 

616 

572 

633 

839 

778 

iTs~2TEual 

fion,  Fet 

>ruary  19£ 

85 

7 

6 

500 

699 


canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
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CATTLE  ON  FARMS  JAN.  I,  by  CLASSES 


MILLIONS 


80 


60 


40 


20 


U.  S.  total 


0 


>  •  'VvVV^ ►  i  V  Vr  W  V  V  V  v  v  v  v  V  j'  v  v  v  v  jj  v  v 

‘vW* **>  V  V  V  V  V  {►?  !♦!  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  Y  V  Y  a  «*'«  ♦%  ♦♦♦  A  v  V  A  A  V 

^  |j!|t  j|.^  A<*A  A<>A  aoa  aoa  aoa  A<i>A  jj>A 


1880 


1900 


1920 


1940 


■Inn 


1960 


*HEIFERS  &  CALVES  NOT  FOR  MILK,  AND  ALL  STEERS  &  BULLS  °2  YRS.  &  OLDER  NOT  FOR  MILK 
tCOWS  &  HEIFERS  2  YRS.  &  OLDER  FOR  MILK  DATA  FOR  1951  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  47147A-X  X  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  are  now 
on  the  upswing  phase  of  the  sixth  cycle  since  1880. 
In  1951  numbers  are  increasing  from  84  million  head 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  about  90  million  at 
the  end.  If  the  pattern  of  previous  cycles  is  repeated, 


numbers  will  continue  upward  in  the  next  few  years 
but  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  1951.  They  may  reach 
100  million  by  the  mid-1950’s. 

Accompanying  the  sizable  gain  in  inventory  num¬ 
bers  this  year,  cattle  slaughter  is  at  an  8-year  low. 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 
Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  September  25,  1951 

SUMMARY 

Ilog  slaughter  up  to  late  September  had  been  exceptionally  large  for  the 
season.  It  probably  will,  increase  less  rapidly  than  usual  from  now  until 
December,  when  the  seasonal  peak  is  expected.  Federally  inspected  slaughter  of 
hogs  was  17  percent  larger  in  August  and  around  10  to  12  percent  larger  in 
September  than  in  those  months  last  year,  but  the  percentage  gain  over  a  year 
earlier  will  drop  to  a  considerably  smaller  figure  In  the  next  two  cr  three  rHonthe, 

The  large  early  slaughter  reflects  in  part  the  greater  number  of  early 
farrowings  last  winter.  It  is  evidence  too  that  the  trend  toward  fast  feeding 
for  quick  maturity,  which  has  been  under  way  since  the  war,  is  continuing. 

Market  receipts  have  also  included  larger  numbers  than  last  year  of  heavy 
barrows  and  gilts  from  fall  farrowings  as  well  as  of  sows.  This  combination  of 
new  and  old  crop  hogs  has  resulted  in  average  market  weights  about  the  same  as 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season  last  year.  There  have  been  no  big  marketings  of 
light,  unfinished  hogs. 

Prices  of  hogs,  particularly  for  the  lighter  weights,  declined  in  August 
and  early  September.  A  general  seasonal  reduction  is  likely  until  about 
December.  Prices  have  been  below  a  year  earlier  and  for  the  season  may  average 
a  little  less  than  last  fall. 

Hog  prices  are  now  near  an  average  relationship  to  the  price  of  corn. 
During  most  of  the  past  3  years  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  has  been  above  average. 
As  a  result  of  the  lower  ratio  and  of  prospects  for  a  corn  crop  about  the  same 
as  last  year,  little  if  any  increase  is  likely  in  the  1951  spring  pig  crop. 

Cattle  slaughter,  now  rising  seasonally  but  still  below  last  year,  will 
pass  the  seasonal,  peak  within  a  few  weeks.  It  is  questionable  whether  cattle 
slaughter  for  the  fourth  quarter  will  reach  that  for  the  like  period  last  year. 
Large  marketings  of  cattle  from  dry  areas  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  have  gene 
chiefly  to  pastures  and  feed3.ots  elsewhere  rather  than  to  slaughter.  Movements 
out  of  other  range  areas  is  late  this  year.  Fed  cattle  marketings  from  the 
Corn  Belt  in  August  and  September  were  less  than  in  the  same  months  of  195^9 
reflecting  the  9  percent  decrease  in  numbers  on  feed  July  1.  Fed  cattle 
marketings  are  likely  to  hold  up  well  during  the  rest  of  1951 >  though  remaining 
a  little  below  the  comparable  period  last  year. 

Prices  of  cattle  have  been  near  ceiling-equivalent  levels,  except  for 
some  seasonal  widening  of  the  spread  between  grades.  Prices  are  expected  to 
continue  fairly  steady,  although  some  weakening  is  possible  at  times  of  largest 
marketings . 

Even  with  the  seasonally  large  marketings  that  are  expected  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  cattle  slaughter  for  1951  will  likely  total  no  more  than  18  mil¬ 
lion  head.  This  would  be  the  smallest  annual  slaughter  in  at  least  8  years. 
Cattle  numbers  are  rising.  By  next  January  1,  there  will  be  around  6  million 
more  head  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  than  a  year  earlier,  setting  a  new 
high  record. 
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Largely  because  of  the  reduced  cattle  slaughter,  meat  consumption  per 
person  has  been  slightly  smaller  this  year  than  last.  Larger  consumption  of 
pork  has  not  entirely  offset  a  smaller  consumption  of  other  meats.  With  a 
large  cattle  slaughter  and  beef  supply  in  the  last  quarter,  consumption  of  all 
meat  per  person  for  1951  may  about  equal  the  144  pounds  of  last  year. 

REVIEW  MD  OUTLOOK 


Hog  Marketings  Large 
for  Early  in  Season 

Hog  slaughter  stepped  up  sharply  in  mid-August  as  new- crop  hogs  were 
marketed  in  volume.  The  seasonal  increase  in  slaughter  started  about  a  month 
earlier  than  in  years  before  the  war.  Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  in 
August  was  17  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  It  was  the  second  largest 
August  slaughter  on  record  and  was  the  largest  ever  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  pig  crop.  According  to  weekly  reports,  slaughter  in  September  was 
about  10  to  12  percent  above  last  September.  These  gains  are  much  more  than 

the  7  percent  margin  by  which  the  1951  spring  pig  crop  exceeded  the  previous 
spring  crop. 

Early  marketings  this  year  have  come  about  in  part  because  more  sows 
iarrowed  in  mid -winter,  producing  pigs  for  an  early  market.  The  number  of 
sows  farrowing  last  December  and  January  was  16  percent  larger  than  a  year 
before.  The  number  in  February  was  up  13  percent.  A  second  cause  is  the 
trend  toward  feeding  hogs  for  marketing  at  a  younger  age  which  has  been 
evident  since  the  war. 

hew- crop  hogs  have  been  marketed  at  about  the  same  weights  as  at  the 

beginning  of  last  fall.  Very  light,  unfinished  hogs  have  been  no  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  usual. 

Larger  receipts  of  sows  in  August  and  September  this  year  than  last 
contributed  some  ol  the  increase  in  total  hog  slaughter.  Sows  were  marketed 
later  in  the  season  this  summer  than  last.  In  addition,  marketings  probably 
included  a  larger  than  usual  number  of  hogs  from  the  fall  pig  crop  that  have 
been  fed  to  rather  heavy  weights. 

Hog  Slaughter  to  Increase 
Seasonally  at  Slower  Rate 
Than  Last  Fall  '  ~ 

The  seasonal  increase  in  hog  slaughter  will  continue  until  about  early 
December  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  last  year.  The  percentage  increase  over 
last  year  will  diminish  gradually  to  a  small  figure  by  year's  end. 

Total  hog  slaughter  for  the  fall  season  may  be  the  largest  on  record, 
possibly  exceeding  even  the  previous  high  in  the  fall  of  1943.  In  that  year 
the  greater  part  of  the  record  spring  crop  was  sold  after  January  1. 
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Prices  of  Hogs  Decline; 

Will  Continue  Downward 

/* 

Under  pressure  of  increased  supplies  average  prices  of  hogs  moved  lower 
in  August  and  early  September.  Much  of  the  decline  was  in  the  lighter  weight 
classes,  as  is  often  trie  ca.se  at  this  season.  Later  in  September  the  seasonal 
price  decline  was  halted  temporarily.  During  this  period  hog  prices  have  aver- 

aged  $1.00  to  $3.00  per  100  pounds  lower  than  last  year.  The  average  price  of 

barrows  and  gilts  the  week  ended-September  22  was  $20.54  per  hundred  pounds 

compared  with  $21.60  a  year  earlier  and  $22.56  the  first  week  in  August. 

Prices  of  pork  at  wholesale  and  retail  changed  little  in  August  and 
September.  The  declining  prices  of  hogs  therefore  meant  that  marketing  margins 
became  wider  after  having  narrowed  at  midsummer.  These  changes  in  margins  are 
largely  seasonal,  occurring  in  most  years,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  a  little 
more  pronounced  this  year  than  usual. 

A  further  seasonal  price  decline  is  likely.  As  in  most  years,  the  low 
point  will  probably  be  reached  in  December.  Prices  may  be  generally  a  little, 
though  not  greatly,  lower  than  last  fall.  Factors  tending  to  depress  the  price 
below  last  year  are  the  greater  volume  of  marketings  and  the  larger  holdings  of 
pork  in  cold  storage.  Supporting  influences  are  higher  incomes  of  consumers 
and  no  increase  in  supplies  of  other  meats  per  person. 

Cattle  Slaughter  Still  Below  Last  Year;  * 

Seasonal  High  Expected  Soon 

Cattle  slaughter  increased  in  September  but  was  substantially  smaller 
than  in  September  1950.  Slaughter  will  soon  pass  a  seasonal  peak  but  will  re¬ 
main  seasonally  large  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Marketings  off  grass  have  been  a  little  larger  than  the  small  number 
last  fall.  The  increase  has  been  in  cattle  from  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  the 
dry  weather  has  led  to  much  larger  numbers  marketed  than  last  year.  Most 
cattle  from  the  two  States  have  gone  to  pastures,  ranges  and  fepdlots  elsewhere, 
rather  than  directly  to  slaughter.  Cattle  marketings  from  central  and  northern 
■range  areas  are  a  little  late  this  year.  Good  pastures  and  the  threat  of  soft 
com  have  encouraged  later  marketings .from  those  ranges  and  mid-West  pastures. 

In  August  and  September  fewer  fed  cattle  went  to  market  from  the  Corn 
Belt  than  in  the  same  months  last  year.  Hie  decrease  largely  reflected  the 
9  percent  fewer  cattle  on  feed  July  1.  The  number  of  fed  cattle  sold  for 
slaughter  is  nevertheless  expected  to  hold  up  well  during  the  rest  of  this  year 
and  to  be  fairly  close  to  the  total  for  the  last  quarter  of  1950.  It  is  the 
prospect  of  late  receipts  from  most  pasture  and  range  areas  and  of  well  main¬ 
tained  receipts  of  fed  cattle  that  point  to  a  large  cattle  slaughter  throughout 
the  fourth  quarter.  However,  the  total  for  the  quarter  is  not  expected  to 

equal  that  of  a  year  earlier. 

*  • 

Total  cattle  slaughter,  including  that  on  farms,  from  January  through 
September  was  probably  12.5  to  13  million  head,  A  large  fourth-quarter 
slaughter  would  give  an  annual  total  of  no  more  than  l8  million  head.  This 
would  be  less  than  the  l8,6  million  slaughtered  in  195^  and  the  smallest  in 
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at  least  3  years.  The  small  slaughter  for  1951  occurs  despite  the  fact  that 
the  numbers  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  last  January  were  the  largest 
since  the  January  19^-5  peak  and  only  about  2  percent  below  that  mark. 

. 

Cattle  inventories  are  probably  being  expanded  around  6  million  head 

this  year,  and  inventories  next  January  will  set  a  new  record  of  about  90  mil¬ 
lion. 

Cattle  Slaughter  Large  on  Coasts 

■ _  ■.  r.r :  •>  ,  t) 

Throughout  much  of  1951  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  both  East 
and  West  Coast  areas  has  been  considerably  above  last  year.  This  was  true 
both  before  and  after  price  controls  were  placed  on  beef  and  cattle.  In 
January,  for  instance,  Federally  inspected  slaughter  in  the  New  York,  Newark, 
and  Jersey  City  area  was  25  percent  above  January  1950  and  in  the  Pacific  re¬ 
gion  was  up  35  percent.  By  May  the  differences  by  regions  had  narrowed,  but 
still  greater  differences  appeared  later.  In  August  the  New  York,  Newark, 
Jersey  City  area  killed  30  percent  more  than  a  year  before,  while  slaughter 
at  Sioux  City,  for  example,  was  43  percent  below  August  1950.  Slaughter  at 
cities  in  the  South  also  was  large  in  August . 

1 

Data  on  all  commercial  slaughter  by  regions  show  geographic  differences 
in  slaugnter  this  year  compared  with  last,  but  less  than  appear  in  Federally 
inspected  slaughter  by  market  centers. 

In  an  effort  to  smooth  out  slaughter  by  regions  to  a  more  nearly  nor¬ 
mal  pattern,  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  on  September  5  reduced  the 
freight  forgiveness"  allowance  to  eastern  packers  in  the  formula  for  deter¬ 
mining  maximum  paying  prices  for  cattle.  Under  the  original  order  (OPR  23), 
slaughterers  east  of  the  Indiana-Ohio  line  and  the  Mississippi  River  were  in 
effect  allowed  to  deduct  from  actual  prices  paid,  before  establishing  com¬ 
pliance,  up  to  85  percent  of  the  actual  freight  paid,  on  cattle  purchased  at 
distant  points  but  not  more  than  $1.25  per  100  pounds.  Slaughterers  located 
west  oi  that  line  could  deduct  up  to  5^  percent  with  a  maximum  of  75  cents 
per  100  pounds.  The  deductions  were  intended  to  offset  tissue-shrink  on 
shipped  cattlQ  and  to  help  maintain  a  normal  geographic  distribution  of  slaugh¬ 
ter.  Under ^he  order  of  September  5,  the  deduction  for  eastern  slaughterers 
is  cut  to  75  percent  of  the  freight  within  a  limit  of  30  cents  per  100  pounds, 

and  for  other  slaughterers  is  40  percent  but  not  more  than  SO  cents  per 
100-.  pounds .  * 

Large  Shipments  of  Feeder  Cattle 

— 1  *  ♦  —  ■  i.i  ■  ■  |.  | 

The  seasonal  increase  in  shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  has 
been  rapid,  and  numbers  moving  through  5  leading  feeder  cattle  markets  aver¬ 
aged  about  6  percent  larger  this  September  than  last.  The  extent  of  this  in¬ 
crease  my  overstate  the  change  in  total  number  of  cattle  going  on  feed,  since 
there  has  been  less  contracting  and  thus  less  direct  shipment  of  feeder  cattle 
to  feeding  areas  this  year  than  last. 

A  large  volume  of  cattle  feeding  is  nevertheless  expected  this  fall 
anlHter-  FeedlnS  w°uld  be  especially  large  if  the  corn  crop  should  be 
soit  this  fall.  The  crop  is  maturing  late  in  many  North  Central  areas  and 
will  be  damaged  unless  the  first  frost  is  later  than  usual. 
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Cattle  Prices  Nearly  Steady ; 

No  More  Than  Small 
Decline  Likely 

Prices  of  cattle  have  in  general  teen  near  ceiling-equivalent  levels. 
The  only  changes  have  been  some  widening  during  the  summer  of  the  spread  be¬ 
tween  grades --normal  at  the  season- -and  some  increases  in  prices  in  September. 
The  September  advances  may  have  resulted  from  an  OPS  order  temporarily  re¬ 
leasing  low -volume  slaughterers  from  price  compliance  on  live  cattle.  (See 
page  23).  • 

Prices  may  retain  approximately  their  present  positions  except  possi¬ 
bly  for  some  weakening  at  times  of  largest  marketings.  Prices  of  cattle  and 
of  beef  are  pressing  somewhat  against  their  ceilings,  but  marketings  may 
occasionally  be  large  enough  to  cause  some  reductions. 

Prices  of  feeder  and  stocker  cattle  have  declined  only  slightly  as 
demand  for  these  cattle  has  held  strong.  Prices  are  considerably  above  a 
year  earlier.  Be turns  from  feeding  cattle  bought  at  present  prices  will  be 
no  more  than  average;,  and  considerably  less  than  in  the  past  two  years,  if 
slaughter  cattle  prices  next  winter  and  spring  should  be. the  same  as  now. 

Any  material  lowering  of  slaughter  cattle  prices  at  the  selling  season  would 
seriously  reduce  returns  from  feeding. 

Not  much  change  in  prices  of  feeder  cattle  is  likely  in  weeks  ahead 
so  long  as  prices  of  the  better  grades  of  slaughter  steers  and  heifers  re¬ 
main  close  to  present  levels. 

Meat  Consumption  Pe_r  Person 
Below  Last  Year  in  First  3  Quarters , 

May_  Le  Larger  in  Fourth  Quarter 

Meat  don sumption  per  person  has  been  slightly  smaller  in  1951  1°  late 
than  in  195Q  More  pork  has  been  consumed,  but  less  of  each  of  the  other 
kinds  of  meat . 

The  reduced  slaughter  of  cattle  has  been  the  most  important  factor 
holding  supplies  for  consumption  per  person  smaller  than  in  195° >  although 
substantially  larger  military  requirements  have  also  had  a  restrictive  effect. 
The  size  of  cattle  slaughter  in  the  fourth  quarter  is  the  most  variable  ele¬ 
ment  in  prospective  consumption  in  the  fourth  quarter  and  for  the  year  as  a 
.whole .  If  slaughter  is  large ,  meat  consumption  per  person  for  that  quarter 
will  be  greater  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  1951  total  will  about  equal  last 
yearfs  143. 7  pounds. 

Little  Change  Likely 
In  1952  Spring  Pig  Crop 

Eog  production  has  increased  for  5  consecutive  years.  The  1951 
total  pig  crop  of  almost  106  million  head  now  in  prospect  is  second  only 
to  the  wartime  1943  crop  of  122  million  head.  The  1951  crop  is  made  up  of 
63. 8  million  spring  pigs,  which  are  now  being  marketed,  and  an  estimate 
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of  about  42  million  fall  pigs- -pigs  farrowed  from  June  1  to  December  1  this 
year.  This  estimate  for  the  fall  crop  is  based  on  farmers1  intentions  on 
June  1  to  have  nearly  6.4  million  sows  farrow  during  this  season,  4  percent 
more  than  farrowed  last  fall.  Since  June  1,  hog  prices  have  not  been  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  but  prospects  for  the  new  corn  crop  have  generally  been 
good.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  great  departure  from  the  prospects  in¬ 
dicated  on  June  1. 

t  / 

The  1952  spring  pig  crop  may  be  about  the  same  as  tills  yearfs  spring 
crop.  Already  in  1951  there  have  been  signs  of  hog  production  leveling  off. 
Farmers  did  not  increase  the  number  of  sows  kept  for  farrowing  as  much  this 
year  as  in  the  previous  two  years.  More  than  a  third  of  the  increase  in  this 
year ‘-s  spring  pig  crop  resulted  from  litters  averaging  larger  than  last  year. 
Moreover,  the  prospective  fall  pig  crop  of  42  million  pigs  is  a  gain  of  only 
3  percent  over  last  fall,  a  much  smaller  rise  than  the  9  percent  increase 
registered  a  year  earlier. 

;  s 

The  prospect  for  little  change  in  the  spring  pig  crop  in  1952  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  during  the  breeding  season  this  fall. 

The  ratio  this  fall  promises  to  b©  only  a  little  above  3.2*0.'  This  is  slightly 
less  than  an  average  ratio  for  the  season  and  just  under  the  breaking  point 
between  ratios  that  encourage  or  discourage  production.  (See  table  1,  page  9)-. 

The  ratio  this  fall  is  at  the  critical  range  where  other  factors  are 
most  influential  in  determining  the  trend  in  hog  production.  Production  is 
already  high  and  it  may  be  hard  to  take  care  of  many  more  brood  sows.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  almost  all  other  kinds  of  livestock  and  poultry  is  increasing  and 
is  intensifying  the  competition  with  hogs  for  feed  and  labor.  Moreover,  it 
may  be  too  much  to  expect  the  average  size  of  litters  next  spring  to  equal 
the  record  set  this  past  spring,  which  is  an  element  in  the  prospects  for 
the  size  of  the  crop. 

On  the  other  hand,  feed  supplies  in  prospect  will  encourage  a  high 
level  of  hog  production.  The  corn  crop  for  harvest  this  fall  was  indicated 
on  September  1  at  3*131  million  bushels,  about  the  same  as  195^  production. 
Crops  of  oats  and  grain  sorghums,  although  less  than  last  year,  are  expected 
to  be  above  average.  In  addition,  carry-overs  of  these  feed  grains  are  large. 
The  supply  of  all  concentrates  (including  by-product  feeds)  per  animal  unit 
for  the  feeding  year  beginning  October  1  is  estimated  to  be  but  a  little 
smaller  than  the  big  supply  of  the  past  3  years  and  well  above  the  1937-41 
average . 

The  price  of  corn  will  probably  decline  seasonally  this  fall  but  will 
be  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 

It  is  possible  that  in  case  of  severe  frost  damage  to  this  year*s 
corn  crop  some  downward  adjustments  in  hog  production  would  be  made.  Since 
safe  storage  of  soft  corn  is  difficult,  the  overall  effect  of  frost  damage 

would  be  to  encourage  fall  feeding,  with  a  reduction  in  stocks  for  feeding 

later. 


Demand  for  meat  is  likely  to  remain  strong  through  much  or  all  of  1952. 
Tne  expanding  defense  programs  will  be  a  source  of  much  of  the  strength  in 
income  and  in  demand.  However,  in  meeting  that  demand  pork  may  be  under  com¬ 
petition  from  moderately  larger  supplies  of  beef. 
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The  prospective  production  of  hogs,  demand  for  pork,  and  supplies  of 
corn  point  to  average  returns  to  the  efficient  hog  producer,  which  would  seem 
to  justify  continuing  about  the  present  level  of  hog  production,  with  perhaps 
a  small  increase  but  no  great  expansion  similar  to  that  of  the  last  few  years 


Table  1.-  Hog-corn  price  ratio  during  fall  breeding  season,  United  States  and 
North  Central  Region,  arrayed  according  to  United  States  ratio,  and 
number  of  sows  farrowing  following  spring,  1924-51 


• 

• 

• 

* 

Year  : 

• 

* 

• 

n 

Hog- corn  price  ratio 

September-December  1/ 

TT  ,  t  North 

United  .  n  . 

:  Central 

States 

2  States 

:  Number  .-  of 
:  sows 

2  farrowing 

1  following 
;  spring 

1  Increase  or  decrease  from 

2  preceding  spring  in 

s  sows  farrowing 

«  • 

Number  *  Percent 

v  *• 

»  « 

• 

• 

i 

1938  : 

17.2 

18.8 

1,000  head 

8,692 

1,000  head 

1,897  27.9 

1942  ; 

17.2 

18.4 

12,174 

2,490 

25.7 

1948  : 

17.1 

17.5 

9,054 

1,090 

13.7 

1926  ; 

1606 

17.5 

9,754 

706 

7.8 

1941  : 

15.5 

16*3 

9.684 

1,924 

24.8 

1949  ; 

15.4 

15.8 

9,473 

419 

4.6 

1937  : 

15.3 

16,7 

6,795 

6l8 

10.0 

1946  : 

14.8 

15.6 

8,652 

‘  543 

6.7 

1935  : 

14.7 

15.8 

6,954 

1,487 

27.2 

1932  : 

14.2 

17.4 

9,122 

312 

3.5 

412 

1950  ; 

13.5 

13.7 

9,873 

400 

1925  ? 

13.5 

15.3 

9,048 

714 

8.6 

1945  5 

12,7 

13.5 

8,109 

-189 

-2.3 

1943  : 

12.4 

13.4 

9,246 

-2,923 

-24.1 

1944  : 

12.3 

13.4 

8,298 

-948 

-10.3 

1951  s 

2/12.0-12.2 

— 

.... 

... 

... 

1939  : 

12,0 

13.3 

8,247 

-445 

-5.1 

1931  : 

12.0 

13.0 

8,810 

-159 

-1.8 

1947  : 

11.2 

11 0  2 

7,964 

-688 

-8,0 

1927  : 

11*2 

11.6 

9,301 

-453 

-4.6 

1928  ; 

11*2 

12.2 

8,854 

-447 

-4.8 

1930  : 

11.2 

12.3 

8,969 

691 

8.3 

1929  : 

10.3 

10.9 

8,278 

-576 

-6,5 

1940  ; 

10.0 

10.6 

7,760 

-487 

-5.9 

1936  : 

9.4 

9.4 

6,177 

-777 

-11. 2 

1933  : 

8.6 

10,2 

6,825 

-2,297 

-25,2 

1924  ; 

8.2 

8.7 

8,334 

-1,465 

-15.0 

1934  : 

6.8 

•  • 

7*0 

5,467 

-1,358 

-19.9 

l/  Based  on  prices  received  by  farmers.  2/  Partly  forecast* 


Price  Compliance  Eased  on  Cattle 
Slaughterers  having  Low" Volume”” 

Slaughterers  whose  volume  of  cattle  slaughter  was  much  below  last  year 
were  granted  relief  from  price  compliance  requirements  in  an  order  issued  by 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  on  September  5®  (This  was  a  part  of  the 
order  that  reduced  freight  forgiveness).  Slaughterers  who  kill  less  than 
50  percent  of  their  normal  supply  of  cattle  are  not  required  in  the  August  and 
September  accounting  periods  to  adhere  to  the  maximum  average  paying  price  for 
cattle  prescribed  under  present  regulations.  Slaughterers  killing  between 
50  and  75  percent  of  normal  were  granted  a  tolerance  of  1  percent  in  price 
compliance. 
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Beef  Ceiling  Prices  Eaisefl 

On  September  17  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  revised  its  regulations 
on  ceiling,  prices  for  beef  and  cattle.  Wholesale  ceilings  on  all  grades  of  beef 
carcasses  were  raised  one  cent  a  pound  in  order  to  maintain  margins  to  slaugh¬ 
terers.  The  ceiling  on  Utility  carcasses  was  raised  an  additional  three  cents 
and  the  ceiling-equivalent  limit  on  Utility  cattle  was  also  increased. 

Since  April  30  when  dollar  and  cent  ceilings  were  issued  for  sales  of 
beef  at  wholesale  (CPE  24)  and  equivalent  ceilings  were  set  up  for  cattle  (CPE  23), 
the  prices  of  hides  and  tallow,  the  principal  byproducts  from  cattle  slaughter, 
have  declined.  The  lower  return  from  byproducts  narrowed  packers1  margins,  The 
OPS  explained  that  in  order  to  carry  out  its -obligation  to  maintain  margins,  it 
was- faced  with  the  choice  of  lowering  cattle  ceilings  or  raising  beef,  ceilings. 
Lower  ceilings  on  cattle  did  not  seem  feasible,  it  was  said,  in  view  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  many  packers  reported  in  buying  sufficient  numbers  of  cattle  .in  compli¬ 
ance  with  ceiling  limitations.  Consequently,  margins  were  restored  by  increasing 
wholesale  beef  carcass  ceilings  one  cent  a  pound. 

At  the  same  time  price  relationships  between  v.arious  wholesale  cuts  were 
modified  by  increasing  some  cuts  more  than  one  cent  and  reducing  others.  In 
general,  the  increases  were  largely  confined  to  hindquarters. 

Increases  in  retail  ceilings  conforming  to  those  at  wholesale  were  to  be 
made  soon,  the  OPS  stated. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1951  added  a  third  standard  for 
minimum  ceiling  prices  for  farm  products  to  the  two  named  in  the  1950  Act.  The 
new  standard  is  90  percent  of  the  price  received  by  farmers,  by  grade,  on  May  19, 
1951*.  kor  Utility  grade  cattle  the  minimum,  ceiling  calculated  by  the  new  stan¬ 
dard  is  above  the  ceiling-equivalent  prices  on  cattle  previously  in  force'.  (See 
Situation  for  August,  page  10.)  To  meet  this  new  minimum  the  OPS  upped 
the  wholesale  ceiling  on  Utility  carcasses  an  additional  three  cents,' for  a  total 
increase  of  four  cents  a  pound.  This  change  resulted  in  a  higher  ceiling  equi¬ 
valent  price  for  Utility  cattle. 

Ceiling  limits  on  slaughterers’  paying  prices  for  cattle  are  computed  from 
wholesale  carcass  ceilings  by  means  of  specified  factors  and  with  certain  allow¬ 
ances  and  deductions.  To  reflect  the  lower  returns  actually  received,  the  by¬ 
products  allowance  was  reduced  by  25  to  60  cents  per  live  100  pounds  for  various 
grades.  With  a  higher  price  for  the  carcass  but  a  smaller  allowance  for  byprod¬ 
ucts,  the  ceiling  equivalents  for  cattle  are  changed  little.  The  exception  is  the 
Utility  grade,  the  ceiling  equivalent  for  which  at  Chicago  is  increased  $1.65  per 
100  pounds,  (table  2). 


Table  2.-  Approximate  live-cattle  equivalent  at  Chicago  of  ceiling  prices  on 
_ carcass  beef  at  wholesale,  before  and  after  September  19,  1951  l/ 


Period 

Ceil 

tng  equivalent  price 

per  1D0  pounds ,  By" 

grade 

Prime 

Choice 

• 

• 

Good 

• 

• 

:  Com- 
imercial 

;  Utility 

• 

:  Canner  and 
:  cutter 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

After  Sept .  19 

37.05 

•  34.20 

31.50 

27.30 

23.45 

19.55 

June  4  to.  Sept.  19 

37.05 

34.20 

31.50 

27.30 

21.80 

19.50  v 

1/  Average  for  steers  heifers,  cows  and  stags  as  derived  from  announced  Chicago 
wholesale  beef ^ceilings  at  the  following  dressing  yields  for  the  6  grades  starting 

;  62-59  56.  53,  47  43.  The  ceiling  equivalent  on  bulls  is  increased 

from  $27.40  to  $27.50. 

Other  changes  were  made  in  CPE  24  to  clarify  the  original  language  and  to 
facilitate  administration. 
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Dollars-and-Cents  Ceilings  Set 
For  Pork  at  Wholesale 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  placed  most  sales  of  pork  at  wholesale 
under  dollars -and- cents  ceilings  effective  October  1,  This  regulation  (CPR  74) 
follows  the  same  general  procedure  as  i®  used  for  beef  in  that  schedules  pre¬ 
scribe  specific  base  prices  for  various  wholesale  cuts  and  set  up  certain 
additions  to  them*  Included  in  the  additions  are  zone  differentials  , allowances 
for  local  slaughter,  and  others. 

* 

On  the  average  ceiling  prices  established  by  this  regulation  are  1  to 
1  1/2  cents  a  pound  higher  than  they  previously  were  under  the  GCPR .  OPS  states 
that  these  wholesale  prices  will  permit  packers  to  pay  parity  prices  for  hogs 
(the  effective  legal  minimum)  and  still  realize  fair  and  equitable  margins. 

Specific  dollars - and - c ent s  ceilings  for  pork  at  retail  had  not  been 
announced  as  of  September  27.  Pending  the  issuance  of  such  an  order,  retailers 
are  permitted  (by  GCPR,  SR  65)  to  adjust  retail  pork  prices  to  preserve  their 
normal  marketing  margins. 

Dollars-and-Cents  Ceilings 
Due  on  Veal  and  Lamb 


The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  has  stated  that  tailored  dollars-and- 
cents  ceilings  will  socn  be  imposed  on  veal,  and  lamb  and  mutton.  As  of 
September  27  they  had  not  been  issued. 

New  ceilings  on  these  meats  would  be  similar  to  those  in  force  on  beef 
since  May.  They  would  replace  the  present  ceilings,  which  in  most  cases  are 
each  dealer* s  highest  prices  charged  between  last  December  19  and  January  25. 
This  would  also  supersede  an  interim  regulation  of  limited  coverage  which  sets 
up  a  uniform  mark-up  by  which  wholesalers  determine  their  ceilings  on  lamb  and 
mutton.  This  order,  issued  August  30>  provides  that  wholesalers  may  add  a 
mark-up  of  not  more  than  $2 .00  per  100  pounds  to  their  weekly  cost  of  lamb  and 
mutton  for  sale  to  retailers  and  restaurants.  On  sales  to  other  wholesalers 
the  maximum  mark-up  is  50  cents  and  on  all  other  sales  it  is  $1.00.  In  addi¬ 
tion  there  is  an  allowance  of  50  cents  per  100  pounds  for  local  delivery. 

World  Meat  Production  in  195 0 
Above  Prewar 

The  total  world  output  of  meat  during  1950  was  greater  than  prewar, 
according  to  recent  estimates  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 
However,  the  increases  have  been  largely  confined  to  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  Oceania  (Australia  and  New  Zealand) ,  while  production  in  Europe  is  still 
less  than  before  the  war. 

In  general,  changes  in  consumption  have  followed  those  in  production. 

In  many  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  demand  has  been  strong  and 
supplies  have  increased,  per  capita  consumption  of  meat  has  moved  substantially 
above  prewar  averages.  Per  capita  meat  consumption  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay 
for  1950  is  estimated  at  around  232  and  230  pounds,  respectively,  the  highest 
In  the  world.  Consumption  in  Europe  during  19^0,  although  above  1949  >  was  not 
as  large  as  before  World  War  II,  since  both  net  imports  and  total  meat  pro¬ 
duction  continued  below  prewar.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  consumption 
declined  slightly  in  1950  but  still  averaged  above  200  pounds  per  person. 
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Table  3*“  Per  capita  consumption  of  meats,  by  countries/  -1950  l/ 


Country 

Per  capita  - 
consumption 

Country 

t 

Per  capita 
consumption 

Country 

Per  capita 
consumption 

•  • 

Pounds 

. 

Pounds 

' 

Pounds 

Canada 

129 

Greece 

21 

Brazil 

■  58 

Mexico 

38 

Ireland 

81 

Chile 

67 

United  States  144 

Italy 

33 

Paraguay  2 / 

125 

Cuba 

81  -•  ■■  -  ■■ 

Netherlands 

76 

Uruguay 

2-30 

Austria 

77 

Norway 

73 

Union  of 

Belgium 

■  84 

Portugal 

4o 

South 

Denmark 

124 

Sweden 

99 

Africa 

76 

Finland 

62  •  " 

'Switzerland 

89 

Australia 

214 

France 

102  _  -  • 

United 

New  Zea- 

Germany- 

Kingdom 

110 

land  3/ 

219 

Western 

8l 

Argentina 

232 

4  '•* 

1 /  Carcass  meat.  Excludes  edible  offal ,  lard,  rabbit  and  poultry  meat. 
2/  Beef  and  veal  only.  3/  Year  ending  September  30* 


REGIONAL  VARIATIONS  IN  NUMBERS  OF  CATTLE  AND  CALVES  ON  FARMS'" 

«  „• .  •  .  .  j  — 

Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1  vary  more  widely  over 
periods  of  years,  in  the  Western  range  areas  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Numbers  have  fluctuated  considerably  also  in  the  feeding  area  of  the  central 
Corn. Belt.  Variations  are  least  in  the  South  and  East. 

These  observations  are  borne  out  by  the  charts  and  tables  which  follow 
which  present  data  on  cattle  numbers  by  13  regions  from  1867  to  date,  together 
with  measures  of  variation  in  those  numbers.  W 

United  States  Numbers  Fluctuate  •  .  1 

- ■ - 1  ■  ....  -r  -  1—  m  1  r  ■  11  -■  ---i  .  i  t -  >'  '  .  *- 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  broad  swings  in  numbers  of  cattle 
and  calves  on  farms  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  (See  cover  chart.)  United 
States  numbers  have  gone  through  five  cycles  since£l880.  Now  numbers  are  on  an 
upswing.  In  1951  they  are  rising  from  a  near-record  of  84  million  head  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  a  new  record  of  around  90  million  at  the  end.  The  in¬ 
crease  is  .being  made  possible  by  a  reduction  to -an  8-year  low  in  the  number  of 
cattle  slaughtered.  •  ■  .  . 

\  •  .... 

;Charts  Show  Much  of  Story'  '  *  *  • 

The  comparative  smoothness  or  roughness  of  trends  :in  numbers  can  be  seen 
from  the  charts  on  pages  14  and  15.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  numbers  trend¬ 
ed  smoothly  downward  until  the  mid-20fs  and  smoothly  upward  thereafter.  In  the 
Lake  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  the  uptrend  has  continued  for 
many  years,  with  -  rather  moderate  variations.  But  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri, 
fluctuations  in  numbers,  can  be  said • to. be  violent.  The  same,  is  true  for  most  of 
the  States  in  the  Great.  Plains;  and  Mountain  areas.  In  the- Dakotas ,  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  .Oklahoma,- and  in* Texas,  numbers  : have  sometimes  changed  by  several 
million  .-head  within  a  few.-;  years .  :In  the  Mountain  West,  the  sizes  and  sharpness 
of  swings  in  cattle,  inventories. ;.is  : not  so  .clearly  evident  because  the  total 
annual  inventories  are  smaller  ,.-  But  statistical,  measures.  of% relative  variation 
confirm  the  sizable  fluctuations  there. 
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In  fact,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  lead  all  13  regions  in  the  size  of  var¬ 
iations  in  numbers  relative  to  their  trends  from  i860  to  1951 ,  according  to  the 
statistical  coefficient  of  variation.  The  coefficient  for  the  two  States  is 
19  percent.  (Table  5)*  Next  in  a  ranking  according  to  relative  deviation  from 
trend  are  North  and  South  Dakota,  followed  closely  by  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Col¬ 
orado,  and  then  by  Texas. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  regional  comparisons,  the  smoothness  of  changes 
in  numbers  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  is  reflected  in  a  coefficient  of  only 
3*3  percent.  The  South  Atlantic  and  Southern  Central  States  have  low  coeffi¬ 
cient  values,  as  do  Ohio-Indiana  and  the  West  Coast. 

The  coefficient  of  variation  is  most  easily  interpreted  as  a  percentage 
range  on  either  side  of  the  mean  or  trend  value  which  will  include  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  observations.  For  example,  the  coefficient  of  11  percent  for  Ne¬ 
braska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  means  that  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  years  the 
actual  numbers  will  fall  within  89  and  111  percent  of  the  trend  values  for  the 
respective  years.  Or,  stated  differently,  the  chances  are  2  out  of  3  that  the 
number  for  any  given  year  is  within  89  and  111  percent  of  that  yearns  trend 
value . 


Comparatively  smooth  changes  in  cattle  numbers  on  both  coasts  are  large¬ 
ly  accounted  for  by  the  predominance  of  dairy  herds  there .  Numbers  of  milk 
cows  and  of  young  dairy  stock  have  been  more  nearly  constant  from  year  to  year 
and  have  increased  more  regularly  over  time  than  have  numbers  of  cattle  kept 
for  beef. 

Other  reasons,  some  not  entirely  clear,  may  be  involved  in  the  moderate 
variations  in  cattle  numbers  in  the  South.  As  a  humid  pasture  region,  it  is 
less  sensitive  to  changes  in  rainfall  and  grazing  conditions  than  is  the  West, 
a  factor  that  may  influence  changes  in  numbers. 

The  Plains  and  Mountain  States  and  the  Central  Com  Belt  are  the  regions 
where  the  forces  causing  cycles  in  cattle  numbers  are  most  operative .l/  Swings 
in  numbers  in  those  regions  are  uniformly  large  and  are  concurrent.  That  is, 
peaks  and  valleys  in  numbers  usually  occur  at  the  same  time  in  all  these  re¬ 
gions.  This  means  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  shifting  of  cattle  from  one  re¬ 
gion  to  another  is  not  a  reason  for  fluctuations  in  numbers  in  each  region. 

Not  even  the  year-to-year  changes  in  volume  of  cattle  feeding,  which  affects 
numbers  in  both  the  cattle-raising  West  and  the  cattle-feeding  Corn  Belt, 
appear  to  alter  substantially  the  swings  in  numbers  in  either  area. 

NEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 

Data  on  United  States  foreign  trade  in  meat  by  quarters  the  last  two  fis^ 
cal  years  are  presented  in  table  6.  United  States  foreign  trade  in  meat  is 
small  relative  to  domestic  production.  The  most  important  import  is  beef. 
Augmented  by  increased  quantities  of  canned  beef  from  Argentina,  beef  imports 
have  recently  exceeded  100  million  pounds  per  quarter,  carcass  equivalent  vel&ht. 

Imports  of  pork  are  a  little  over  10  million  pounds  each  quarter. 

l/  Various  studies  have  been  made  of  economic  forces  in  cattle  cycles.  For  a 
descriptive  treatment  see  C.  A.  Burmeister,  Cycles  in  Cattle  Numbers ,  in  the 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  for  March  19^9* 
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Exports  and  shipments  of  pork  in  the  last  fiscal  year  totaled  116  million 
pounds,  or  about  30  million  pounds  a  quarter.  Exports  of  other  meats  are  very 
small  0 


Tlmports  of  beef  into  the  United  States  will  probably  decline  in  the  next 
year.  Less  canned  beef  from  Argentina  can  be  expected,  because  that  country 
has  contracted  to  supply  large  quantities  of  beef  to  Great  Britian, 

Table  5,-  Average  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1,  standard 
deviation  of  numbers  from  trends >  and  coefficient  of  variation  of 

numbers  from  trends,  by  regions,  1880-1951 


Legion 

Average  : 
(mean)  : 
number  on  : 

farms  : 

January  1  : 

Standard 
deviation 
about  trend 
in  numbers 

1/ 

Coefficient  of  variation 
about  trend  in  numbers 
(standard  deviation 
mean)  2/ 

1,000 

1,000 

: ! 

head 

head 

Percent 

North  Atlantic 

57316 

178 

3.3 

Ohio,  Indiana 

3,417 

229 

6.7 

Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri 

9,685 

1,153 

11.9  ! 

Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 

6,419 

459 

7.2  1 

South  Atlantic  States 

4,466 

228 

5.1 

South  Central  States  3/ 

6,037 

455 

7.5 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 

2,500 

377 

15.1 

Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma 

7,863 

864 

11.0 

Texas 

7,732 

1,008 

13.0 

Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado 

3,427 

472 

13.8 

New  Mexico,  Arizona 

2,179 

417 

19.1 

Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada 

1,402 

140 

10.0 

Washington,  Oregon,  California 

3,285 

292 

8.9 

1/  The  standard  deviation  is 

a  measure  of 

the  variation 

of  actual  numbers  from 

trend.  About  2/3  of  all  observations  will 

fall  within  a 

zone  limited  by  one  stan- 

dard  deviation  above  and  below  trend.  See  accompanying  charts  for  trend  lines. 
2/  This  converts  the  standard  deviation  to  relative  terms --as  a  percent  of  the 
mean. 


3/  Excluding  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
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able  6. -United  States  foreign  trade  in  meat,  by  quarter  years,  fiscal  years 

1950  and  1951 

_ _ Carcass  weight  equivalent _ 


Item 


?ef 

Commercial  exports, ....... 

Commercial  shipments  to 
Puerto  Eico  and 

Virgin  Islands  2/,, . 

USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total  . 


sal 

Commercial  exports ........ 

Commercial  shipments  to 
Puerto  Eico  and 
Virgin  Islands  2 
USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total . . . 


imb  and  mutton 

Commercial  exports . , ,, 

Commercial  shipments  to 
Puerto  Pico  and 

Virgin  Islands  2 /  . 

USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total . 


ork  excluding  lard 
Commercial  exports  ....... 

Commercial  shipments  to 
Puerto  Eico  and 

Virgin  Islands  2 /  . 

USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total  . 


LI  meat 

Commercial  exports . . 

Commercial  shipments  to 
Puerto  Eico  and 

Virgin  Islands  2/  . 

USDA  exports  and  shipments 
Total, . . 


;ef . 

*al, . . . 

unb  and  mutton . . . . , 
:>rk  excluding  lard, 
All  meat  . . . 


1949-50 

1950- 

51 

July- : 

Oct. 

:  Jan, 

:  Apr 

• 

#  1 Y  pQ  V* 

July- 

:0ct. - 

• :  Jan .  - 

:Apr. : 

Sept, : 

Dec. 

:  Mar, 

:  June 

%  i  ear 
• 

Sept, 

:Dec , 

:Mar. 

: June  : 

Year 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil 

.  Mil, 

Mil 

.  Mil.  Mil 

.  Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

•  lb. 

lb. 

lb, 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

6.6 

5.4 

3.4 

4.1 

19.5 

5.3 

3.0 

2.5 

2.4 

13.2 

1.8 

1.3 

1.8 

1.5 

6.4 

1.4 

0.9 

1.3 

0.8 

4.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8.4 

6.7 

5.2 

5.6 

25.9 

6.7 

3.9 

3.8 

3.2 

17.6 

0.7 

0.6 

0.3 

0.5 

2.1 

0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

1.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

3/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.8 

0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

2.5 

0.6 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

1.6 

o.  6 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 

1.8 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

0.4 

1.2 

3/ 

2/ 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

3/ 

3/ 

0.1 

3/ 

0.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

0.3 

2.0 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.4 

1.3 

20.6 

12.7 

16.2 

15.5 

65.0 

12.8 

21.6 

25.2 

17.6 

77.2 

10.9 

9.0 

13.0 

11.0 

43.9 

10.6 

9.3 

11.7 

7.6 

39.2 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31.5 

23.5 

29.2 

26.5  : 

110. 7 

23.4 

30.9 

36.9 

25.2 

116.4 

28.5- 

19.4 

20.2 

20.3 

88.4 

19.0 

25.1 

28,2 

20.6 

92.9 

12.8 

10.4 

15.0 

12.7 

50.9 

12.1 

10.2 

13.2 

8.5 

44.0 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

41.3 

31.6 

35.2 

33.0  141.1 

31.1 

35.3 

41.4 

29.1 

136.9 

Imports 

78.2 

58.7 

54.9 

68.6  260.4 

99.8 

98.9 

101.8  133.4 

433.9 

2.2 

3.3 

0.7 

4,2 

10.4 

3.6 

1.3 

0.5 

5.2 

10.6 

1.0 

2.4 

3/ 

3/ 

3.4 

0.5 

2.9 

1.0 

1.5 

5.9 

0.6 

1.7 

5.2 

7  6 

15.1 

10.0 

10.2 

11.3 

12.9 

44.4 

82.0 

66,1 

60.8 

80.4  289.3  113.9  113.3 

114.6  153.0  J 

+94.8 

is  reported. (See  footnote2.)  2/0nly  Territories  for  which  shipment  data  are  availa- 
)&e0o8atoun$s  Hawaii  have  not  been  reported  since  March  19^8.3/Less  than 
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Digest  of  O.P,S,  Regulation  Affecting  Meat  and  Meat  Animals 


The  following  is  a  list  of  regulations  supplementing  those  appearing  in 
earlier  issues  .of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation ,  Reference  should  he  made  to 
the  original  order  in  determining  the  .application  of  amendments  listed. 


Regulation 

Principal  provisions 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  29 

Amendment  2 

Issued  September  7?  1951 

Effective  September  12,  1951. 

Extends  the  application  of  GCPR,  SR  29  to 
United  States  territories  and  possessions 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  54 

Issued  August  30?  1951 

Effective  September  5?  1951 

Permits  wholesalers  to  add  a  markup  of 
not  more  than  $2  a  hundred  pounds  to 
their  weekly  cost  of  lamb  and  mutton  for 
resale.  Prohibits  sale  of  cuts  which 
were  not  sold  during  the  base  period, 
and  makes  other  provisions. 

General  Celling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  60 

Issued  September  17,  1951 

Effective  September  19,  1951 

• 

•#  < 

Permits  adjustments  in  ceiling  prices  of 
gut -string  made  from  green  sheep  intes¬ 
tines  and  sold  to  manufacturers  of  surgi¬ 
cal  sutures  in  line  with  changes  in  costs 
(See  CPR  22,  -  SR  16) 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  6l 

Issued  September  17,  1951 

Effective  September  22,  1951 

Establishes  tailored  ceilings  for  cured, 
corned  cooked,  smoked,  dried  or  barbequed 
beef  products -superceding  prices  set  up 
under  the  GCPR  and  CPR  24.  Does  not 
apply  to  canned  meat,  sausage,  ground 
beef  or  specialty. steak  products. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  65 

Issued  September  25,  1951 

Effective  October  1,  1951 

Establishes  ceiling  prices  for  retail 
sales  of  pork,  based  on  weekly  costs, pend 
ing  the  issuance  of  dollars -and-cents 
retail  ceilings.  Does  not  apply  to  sau¬ 
sage,  sterile  canned  meat,  fat  back  and 
other  specified  pork  products 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  9 

Amendment  |  '  - 

.Issued  September  7?  1951 
.Effective  September  12,  1951 

i 

•  , 

Authorizes’  territorial  retailers  to  use 
percentage  markups  (instead  of  dollars 
and  c eiits  markups)  in  determining  ceiling 
prices  for  'Commodities .not  produced 
locally.  -Also  makes  other  changes. 

Continued- 
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Regulation 

Principal  provisions 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  9 
Supplementary  Regulation  1 

Issued  September  7?  1951 

Effective  September  12,  1951 

Permits  ceiling  prices  established  under 
CPR  9  to  be  adjusted,  in  certain  situa¬ 
tions  to  the  minimum  prices  established 
under  territorial  Fe.ir  Trade  Acts. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  9 
Supplementary  Regulation  2 

Issued  September  7?  1951 

Effective  September  12,  1951 

Establishes  ceiling  prices  on  commodities 
which  manufacturers  or  wholesalers  in  the 
continental  United  States  sell  in  terri¬ 
tories  through  branch  offices,  agents  or 
consignees. 

Coiling  Price  Regulation  9 
Supplementary  Regulation  3 

Issued  September  7;  1951 

Effective  September  12  1951 

Provides  a  method  for  establishing  uni¬ 
form  dollar  and  cent  ceiling  prices  for 
branded  merchandise  in  the  territories. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  9 

Amendment  3;  corrections 

Issued  September  20;  1951 

Effective  September  20,  1951 

Corrects  certain  clerical  errors  in 
Amendment  3  to  CPR  9. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  l4 

Amendment  5 

Issued  August  22,  1951 

Effective  August  27 ?  1951 

Extends  the  date  for  filing  applications 
for  "specialty”  wholesalers  to  Septem¬ 
ber  3C?  1951?  and  sots  up  adjustments  for 
"wagon"  wholesalers.  Also  clarifies  the 
definition  of  canned  meat. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  14 

Amendment  6 

Issued  August  27?  1951 

Effective  September  1,  1951 

Authorizes  wholesalers  of  owned  or  ex¬ 
clusively  controlled  brands  of  grocery 
items  to  add  certain  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  expenses  (up  to  9  percent 
of  net  cost)  to  net  cost  before  applying 
their  appropriate  markups.  (Applies  to  a 
specialized  type  of  operation  and  is  of 
limited  application.) 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  l4 

Amendment  7 

Issued  August  30,  1951 

Effective  September  4.  1951 

Sets  up  a  method  for  certain  institutional 
wholesalers  to  apply  for  markups  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  markup  allowed  under 
CPE  l4. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  14 

Amendment  8 

Issued  September  17?  1951 

Effective  September  22,  1951  : 

Allows  wholesalers  to  operate  part  of 
their  business  as  service  fee  wholesalers. 
Provides  a  simpler  method  for  determining 
ceiling  prices  for  sales  to  retailers. 

Continued- 
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Regulation 

Principal  provisions 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  15 

Amendment  6 

Issued  August  22,  1951 

Effective  August  27,  1951 

Provides  a  basis  for  pricing  special  promo¬ 
tion  joint  sales,  extends  the  date  for 
filing  adjustment  applications  by  "speci¬ 
alty’1  retailers  until  September  30,  1951, 
and  makes  other  changes  for  group  3  and 

4  stores 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  15 

Amendment  7 

Issued  September  17,  1951 

Effective  September  22,  1951 

Changes  CPR  15  regarding  retailers  pur¬ 
chasing  from  service  fee  wholesalers  to 
conform  with  changes  made  by  Amendment  8 
to  CPR  14. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  1 6 

Amendment  6 

Issued  August  22,  1951 

Effective  August  27,  1951 

Makes  the  same  provisions  as  CPR  15,  Amend¬ 
ment  6  for  group  1  and  2  stores.  Also 
permits  group  1  stores  to  reclassify  to 
group  2  under  specified  conditions. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  16 

Amendment  7 

Issued  September  17,  1951 

Effective  September  22  1951 

Changes  CPR  16  in  line  with  Amendment  8 

CPR  1 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 

Amendment  24 

Issued  September  6,  1951 

Effective  September  11,  1951 

Amends  sections  of  CPR  22  on  determining 
the  net  cost  of  a  manufacturing  article 
which  was  produced  in  one  plant  of  a  com¬ 
pany  and  transferred  to  another  plant  of 
the  same  company. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 

Amendment  2 6 

Issued  September  l8,  1951 

Effective  September  22.  1951 

Extends  to  manufacturers  the  option  of 
proposing  a  method  for  calculating  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  materials. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  15 

Amendment  1 

Issued  September  l4,  1951 

Effective  September  14,  1951 

Changes  the  mandatory  filing  data  of 

CPR  22,  SR  15  from  September  15,  to 

November  1 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  1 6 

Issued  September  17,  1951 

Effective  September  19,  1951 

#  • 

Permits  adjustments  in  ceiling  prices  of 
gut -string  made  from  green  sheep  intes¬ 
tines  and  sold  to  manufacturers  of  surgical 
sutures.  (See  GCPR,  SR  60.) 
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Regulation 

Principal  provisions 

Ceiling  price  Regulation  23 

Amemdment  2 

Issued  September  5>  -1951 

Some  provisions  effective 

September  5 >  others  September  15 

Exempts  from  compliance  to  CPR  23  until 
October  1,  1951  slaughterer  who  have  been 
unable  to  get  at  least  50  percent  of  their 
normal  supply  of  cattle,  and  grants  a  tol¬ 
erance  of  1  percent  to  those  able  to  get 
between  5°  and  75  percent  of  normal  supply. 
Also  reduces  ’’freight  forgiveness"  allowed 
to  slaughterers,  and  makes  other  changes. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  23 

Amendment  3 

Issued  September  17,  1951 

Effective  September  19 >  1951 

Sets  up  new  byproduct  factor  additions 
which  the  slaughterer  uses  in  computing  his 
maximum  calculated  prices  for  live  cattle. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 

Amendment  5 

Issued  August  24,  1951 

Effective  August  24,  1951 

Modifies  the  effective  date  of  CPR  24, 
Amendment  4,  which  prohibits  importation 
of  beef  at  prices  higher  than  domestic 
ceilings.  Permits  contracts  entered  into 
before  August  1  to  be  carried  out  if  deliv¬ 
eries  were  made  by  August  31. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 

Amendment  6 

Issued  September  17 ,  1951 

Effective  September  19 ,  1951 

Makes  a  number  of  changes  and  additions  to 
CPR  24,  including  a  revision  of  ceiling 
price  schedules  for  beef  carcasses  and 
cuts  at  wholesale. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  6l 

Amendment  1 

Issued  August  28,  1951 

Effective  August  28,  1951 

Simplifies  the  determination  of  export 
ceiling  prices  by  allowing  producer-export¬ 
ers  to  use  alternative  pricing  methods. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  69 

Issued  September  6,  1951 

Effective  September  11,  1951 

Sets  up  a  tailored  regulation  for  deter¬ 
mining  ceiling  prices  on  wholesale  grocer¬ 
ies  sold  in  Hawaii.  Supercedes  GCPR  and 

CPR  9. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  73 

Issued  September  12,  1951 

Effective  September  14,  1951 

Establishes  dollar  and  cent  ceiling  prices 
for  certain  food  articles  at  various 
levels  of  distribution  in  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands.  Covers  sales  of  live  cattle  (young 
and  old) ,  sheep  and  goats  and  correspond¬ 
ing  meat  or  meat  cuts. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 

Issued  September  25,  1951 

Effective  October  1,  1951 

Establishes  dollars-and-cents  ceilings  for 
most  sales  of  pork  at  wholesale  by  zone 
and  by  cuts*. 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals 


Item 


• 

• 

* 

• 

Jan. -Aug, 

1 

> 

A 

• 

»• 

X 

"T 95T~ 

t 

Unit 

: 

t 

t 

1950  X 

X 

■! 

• 

• 

• 

* 

: 

1950  x 

X 

1951  : 

• 

« 

August  : 

• 

• 

July  : 

X 

August 

: 

X 

{Dollars 

X 

X 

perx 

100  pounds  t 

32.54 

38.69 

31.37 

37.37 

37.92 

do. 

i 

26.76 
26.20 j 

35.98 

29.97 

28.02) 

35.47 

35.85 

do. 

t 

33.37 

33.05 

33.10 

t 

do. 

t 

30.94 

30.00 

30.08 

t 

do. 

x 

22.99 

28.39 

23.51 

27.23 

27.23 

x 

do. 

1 

28.04 

35.51 

30.09 

35.75 

36.39 

t 

do. 

t 

26.71 

34.13 

29.10 

34.15 

34.65 

t 

♦ 

do. 

X 

26.91 

34.27 

29.16 

34.58 

35.01 

r 

do. 

1 

21.02 

27.92 

22.74 

28.50 

28.65 

t 

.do* 

X 

18.39 

24.91 

20.11 

24.21 

24.37 

t 

do. 

t 

15.92 

21.44 

17.72 

21.04 

21.07 

t 

do. 

X 

30.31 

37. 6S 

31.84 

37.45 

36.68 

t 

t 

do. 

t 

f 

25.90 

33.55 

26.90 

31.61 

32.59 

i 

do. 

X 

22.34 

29.12 

24.20 

29.00 

29.10 

i 

do. 

1 

25.20 

32.90 

27.40 

32.50 

32.60 

Cattle  and  oalves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  Zj 


Good 


Utility 


Cows,  Chicago  tf 


Utility 


Price  received  by  farmers 
Beef  oattle 

Veal  oalves  ... . , ... 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

160-180  pounds  . . 

180-200  pounds  . . 

200-220  pounds 

220-240  pounds  . . 

240-270  pounds 

270-300  pounds  ........... 

All  weights  . . . .., 

Seven  markets  Zj 

Sows ,  Chicago  . . . 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  ..... 
Hog-corn  price  ratio  4/ 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts 


Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  eves.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago 

Price  received  by  fanners . . . 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago  . 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choice,  Omaha . . 

Price  received  by  farmers  . 


All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100)  . 


Meat 

Wholesale,  Chicago 


-  9  —  —  —  —  —  W4. 

Lamb  carcass.  Choice,  30-40  pounds.,,... 

Composite  hog  produots,  inoiuding  lard 

72.84  pounds  fresh  . .  Dollars 

do. 
do. 
do. 
Cents 
per  pound 
do. 
do. 


do. 

x  18.78 

21.40 

22.76 

22.21 

21.50 

do. 

*  19.34 

22.17 

23.90 

23.03 

22.38 

do. 

1  19.46 

22.31 

24.32 

23.17 

22.72 

do. 

x  19.32 

22.20 

24.33 

22.90 

22.70 

do. 

:  18.95 

21.90 

24.08 

22.28 

22.38 

do. 

x  18.42 

21.39 

23.35 

21.36 

21.67 

do. 

x  18.90 

21.85 

23.86 

22.50 

22.23 

do. 

x  18.88 

21.54 

23.89 

22,01 

22.04 

do. 

x  16.02 

18.98 

20.32 

18.85 

19.14 

do. 

x  17.81 

20.91 

21.70 

20.80 

21.20 

do. 

:  13.2 

12.4 

15.6 

12.8 

12.1 

t 

• 

do. 

x  13.8 

X 

13.0 

15.1 

12.8 

12.8 

• 

• 

•  •  ®  • 

do. 

• 

• 

i  11.65 

19.09 

11.51 

14.88 

14,63 

x 

do. 

x  10.64 
• 

16.74 

11.10 

15.50 

15.00 

do. 

*  26.38 

35.92 

27.21 

31.90 

31.59 

do. 

*5/25.69 

6/32.46 

27.42 

31.34 

•  • 

• 

j 

do. 

X  24.00 

• 

• 

32.11 

25.00 

30.20 

29.80 

X 

• 

a 

« 

• 

330 

X 

418 

369 

414 

416 

X  1 

xDollard  per: 

2/x 100  pounds 

*  45.61 

56.13 

48.10 

56.50 

56.50 

do. 

*  51.17 

56.62 

51.60 

58.00 

58.00 

» : 
> : 
.  i 
: 
x 
: 
t 
i 
t 

x 

:atls 


20.25 

27.80 

23.35 

32.74 


23.73 

32.58 

26.41 

37.03 


24.59 

33.76 

27.80 

38.98 


23.96 

32.89 

26.09 

36.58 


71.6 

68.7 

39.4 


84.6 

76.2 

45.2 


77.8 

70.7 

46.0 


84.8 

77.8 
45.4 


Average  per  100  pounds 
71.32  pounds  fresh  and  oured  ........ 

Average  per  100  pounds  ............ 

Retail,  United  States  average 
Beef,  Choice  grade . . . 

Lamb  ,v. ...... . 

Pork,  inoiuding  lard,  ..* . ........... 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1926-100)  . 

Retail  (1935-39=100)  7/ . ..[!!!! 

T7  Annual  data  for  most  aerie's  published  in  ox 
-J.  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1961. 

5/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  February -March,  and  August. 
6/  Average  of  January  and  August  prices. 

IJ  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 


24.38 

33.47 

26.96 

37.80 


Teal  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  \J 


Item  *  Unit 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1955-39=100)  .. 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 


8  Com  Belt  States  :  1,000 

Cattle  and  calves  . . . :  head 

Sheep  and  lambs  . do. 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 

Number  slaughtered  : 

Cattle  . ;  do. 

Calves  . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . do. 

Hogs  . . . . . ...:  do. 

Percentage  sows  . . : Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 

Cattle . . . . : Pounds 

Calves . . . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . do. 

Hogs  . do. 

Average  production  : 

Beef,  per  head . do. 

Veal,  per  head . ...:  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head . :  do. 

Pork,  per  head  ZJ . do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  Zj :  do. 

La'rd,  per  head  . . ....:  do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . :  do. 

Total  production  :Million 

Beef  . . . . .  . . :  pounds 

Veal  . . ....:  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . :  do. 

Pork  Zj . . . :  do. 

Lard . :  do. 

Total  commercial  slaughter  zj  : 

Number  slaughtered  si, 000 

Cattle  . . . .  ..shead 

halves  . :  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . .....:  do. 

Hogs  . ;  do. 

Total  production  sMillion 

Beef . . . . . ..ipounds 

Veal  . :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . . :  do. 

Pork  2 / . :  do. 

Lard . :  do. 


1  January- August  i 

1951 

:  , :  «  1950 

:  1950  .  195I  .  August 

•  ■  *  -  *  i 

July 

August 

September 

132 

137 

134 

128 

145 

1,195 

1,286 

239 

173 

293 

1,257 

1,561 

355 

168 

492 

8,477 

7.663 

1,184 

920 

1,064 

3,896 

3,311 

484 

408 

422 

7,709 

6,413 

1,076 

863 

889 

34,804 

38, 563 

3,626 

3,826 

4,236 

19 

14 

31 

33 

29 

985 

996 

974 

978 

962 

199 

197 

241 

233 

250 

97 

99 

93 

93 

95 

249 

197 

259 

276 

250 

543 

553 

536 

550 

527 

112 

112 

134 

133 

140 

46 

47 

44 

44 

45 

139 

139 

144 

151 

145 

56 

55 

55 

55 

56 

37 

37 

38 

41 

38 

15 

15 

14 

15 

14 

4,575 

4,214 

632 

503 

558 

431 

368 

65 

54 

59 

355 

300 

47 

38 

39 

4,830 

5,352 

519 

577 

615 

1,273 

1,423 

136 

157 

159 

11,657 

10,562 

1,615 

1,287 

1,508 

6,679 

5,5  60 

838 

665 

726 

8,460 

6,998 

1,194 

948 

1,001 

39,371 

46,504 

4,442 

4,590 

5,224 

6,035 

5,597 

829 

676 

76  8 

745 

620 

108 

86 

98 

387 

324 

52 

42 

44 

5,768 

6,366 

625 

676 

741 

1,460 

1,617 

156 

177 

182 

T/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1950. 

Zj  Excludes  lard. 


3 /  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail, 

4/  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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PRODUCTION 
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MIL. 

200 

100 

•  0  ■ 


1937 


1940  1943  1946  1949 

FEEDING  YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 


1952 


TONS  OR  UNITS 


Livestock 
production^ 

\ 


Supplies  of  feed  concentrates  are  large  enough 
to  maintain  in  1952  the  recent  high  level  of  aggre¬ 
gate  livestock  production.  However,  this  is  true  by 
virtue  of  the  sizable  carry-over  stocks  of  feed 
grains,  which  will  probably  be  reduced  during  the 
current  feeding  year.  Production  of  the  four  feed 


grains  this  year  was  the  smallest  since  1947  and 
only  a  little  above  the  average  of  the  last  10  years. 
A  larger  production  of  these  crops  will  be  needed 
in  future  years  if  the  output  of  livestock  products, 
particularly  those  products  from  grain,  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  upward. 
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T  E  E  LIVESTOCK'.  AND.  MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  ty  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  October  l6,  1951 

«!  -  ' .  .  *  *  .  .  i  7  • 

SUMMARY  •; 

*  *  .  •  i 

An  increase  in  meat  production  will  "be  realized  in  1952  from  the  ex¬ 
pansion  now  taking  place  in  numbers  of  meat  animals  on  farms «  The  increase 
may  be  large  enough. to  provide  a  level  of  meat  consumption  per  person  equal 
to  at  least  the  19^8^50  average  of  ibk  pounds  *  Consumption  in  1951  is  now.  ;l 
Indicated  at  lhl  pounds. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  output  of  meat  next  year  will  be  in  beef  and 
veal,  A  larger  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  than  this  year  seems  certain. 
Cattle.,  slaughter  for  1951  is  at  a  10-year  low  and  calf  slaughter  may  be  an 
l8~year  low?..  At  the  same  time,  numbers  cf  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  are 
being  increased,  perhaps  by  about  6  or  7  million  heady  and  a  new  high  of 
around  90  to  91  million  head  is  expected  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Trends 
during  previous  upswings  in  numbers  and  the  present  favorable  prices  and 
generally  adequate  feed  supplies  would  point  to  a  moderate  increase  in 
slaughter  next  year*  and  to  a  continuing  but  slower  expansion  of  numbers.. ..on 
farms.  Based  on  past  experience ,  a  reasonable  expectation  would  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  combined  beef  and  veal  output  of  around  10  percent, 

*  •  ,■  ' 

Increases  this  large  in  output  of  beef  would  lessen  upward  pressure 
on  prices  of  beef  and  cattle  and  might  bring  some  reductions  at  times  of 
largest  marketings.  But  no  substantial  decrease  in  prices  of  cattle  for 
1952  as  a  whole  from  the  1951  average  seems  likely  to  result  from  the  slaughter 
in  prospects  ,  •,  ‘ 

’If  past  trends  are  repeated,  the  biggest  increases  in  cattle  slaughter 
will  come  after  1952  >  If  percentage  increases  follow  past  cycles,  numbers 
of  cattle  and  calves  may  pass  100  million  by  1955*  With  an  inventory  of 
this  size,  annual  consumption  of  beef  per  person  would  be  more  than  70  pounds, 
the  largest  since  1909  and  a  little  above  the  postwar  high  of  69  pounds  in 
19^7 >  Prices  of  beef  cattle,  now  in  a  very  favorable  relationship  to  prices 
of  most  other  farm  products,  would  likely  be  at  a  more  nearly  average  rela- 

t ion ship,  : 

*  #  *  ■  *  » 

Numbers  of  cattle  on  feed  this  winter  may  equal  or  exceed  the  record 
high  of  last  winter,..  Prices  being  paid  for  feeders  this  fall  are  a  record 
for  the  season  and  returns  from  feeding  will  be  no  more  than  average  if  slaugh¬ 
ter  cattle  prices  remain  at  about  present  levels.  Returns  will  be  small  if- 
slaughter  prices  should  decline. 

Pork  ..production  in  the  first  7  or  8  months  of  1952  will  probably  be  a 
little  larger,  than  this  year,  reflecting  increases  in  1951  pig  crops.  Produc¬ 
tion  in  later  months  of  next  year  may  be  a  little  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
as  the  current  feed  situation  may  result  in  a  small  decrease  in  the  1952  spring 
pig  crop,  A  downtrend  in  hog  production,  should  it  start  in  1952,  would  be  the 
first  after  five  successive  years  of  expansion.  It  would  result  principally 
from  the  smaller  feed  supply  relative  to  the  livestock  and  poultry  to  be  fed. 
Feed  grain  production  in  1951 ,  although  larger  than  in  meet  years  before  19^8, 
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was  a  little  smeller  than  in  195  Q  and  less  than  probable  disappearance  in  the 
1951-52  feeding  year*  A  reduction  of  reserves  is  likely*  Prices  of  feed 
grains  are  higher  than  last  year,  and  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  is  now  about 
average  after  staying  above  average  in  most  months  of  the  last  3  years. 


The  price  outlook  for  hogs  does  not  point  to  any  substantial  change 
from  1951*  Larger  supplies  of  other  meats  would  likely  restrict  any  tendency 
toward  much  higher  hog  prices.  Price  controls  also  would  tend  to  limit  prices 
of  pork  and  indirectly  prices  of  hogs  at  the  season  of  shortest  supplies * 


Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs,  like  that  of  cattle,  has  been  very  small 
in  1951  as  numbers  on  farms  ere  being  built  up,  A  somewhat  larger  slaughter 
as  well  as  a  further  increase  in  inventory  numbers  is  in  prospect  for  1952* 
Prices  of  both  tamos  and  wool  will  likely  remain  relatively  favorable* 


Production  of  meat  animals  is  likely  to  continue  generally  profitable 
m  1952.  Gross  receipts  from  sales  may  be  a  little  larger  than  this  year, 
depending  chieiiy  on  ‘volume  of  marketings*  However,  higher  prices  will  be 
paid  i or  feed  and  other  items  of  expense c 

4 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOE  MEAT  IN  1952 


Moderate  Increase  in  Meat  Production 
Likely  "in  1952  j  Mostly  in  Beef' 

Production  of  meat  is  likely  to  be  moderately  larger  in  1952  than  this 
yea^  The  increase  would  continue  a  gradual  expansion  that  began  in  1949  but 

the  percentage  gain  next  year  may  be  greater  than  in  any  of  the  previous  three 
years . 

n Most  of  the  increase  next  year  will  be  in  beef  and  veal.  Production 
of  lamb  end  mutton  may  rise  somewhat  from  1951  but  will  still  be  small.  Pork 
output  may  no  more  than  maintain  its  present  high  level* 


Meat  production  may  be  large  enough  in  1952  for  consumption  per  person 
to  equal  or  surpass  by  a  pound  or  two  the  1948-50  average  of  l44  pounds. 

This  would  be  an  increase  from  the  l4i  pounds  now  indicated  for  1951  but  would 
be  considerably  short  of  the  155  pounds  consumed  in  1947* 

Production  of  beef  seems  certain  to  rise  in  1952*  The  main  question 
is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  increase.  The  most  probable  prospect  is  a  gain 
Ox  around  10  percent.-  This  would  raise  consumption  per  person  from  the 
5  pounds  now  indicated  for  1951  to  approximately  62  pounds ,  Larger  cattle 
slaughter  and  beef  production  in  1952  will  result  from  larger  marketings  made 
possible  by  the  greater  numbers  of  cattle  on  farms  and  a  reduced  rate  of 
expansion  in  numbers. 


Beef  production  in  the  first  quarter  of  1952  may  not  be  much  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  sizable  gains  are  likely  in  the  last  3  quarters* 
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Table  1,-  Meat  production  by  kind  and  civilian  consumption  per  perdon, 
;  United  States>  1937 -41 ' average  and  by  years  1942-J1,  • 

■  •  ;  -  and  .forecast:  for  1952-  .  ... 


Meat 

production- 1/ 

Civilian  consumption 

Year 

*  .  f*  k 

0  • 

9  ,f  * 

„  V  • 

Iamb-  ; 

rtnrl  ’■  * 

9 

f 

.  Pork  : 

% 

;  per 

:  capita 

Beef  : 

Veal  :  ,7.  ; 

mutton 

«  • 

'  *  .  ■  *  *  *'  - 

•  .» 

•  0 

excl .  : 
lard  : 

c 

Total 

Total 

Mil. lb , 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mil, lb. 

Mil, lb. 

Mil,  lb.- 

Pounds 

1937-41  av. 

7,195 

1,022 

884 

8,573 

17,674 

17-,  599. 

133.8 

1942 

8,843 

1,151 

1,042 

10,876 

21,912 

18,451 

139.5 

1943  ' 

8, 571 

1,167 

1,104 

13,640 

24,482 

18,921 

146.0 

1944 

9,112 

1,738 

1,024 

13,304 

25,178 

19,827 

.:  153.5 

1945 

10,275 

1, 661 

1,054 

10,697 

23,687 

18,737 

144,4 

1946  ■ 

.9,373 

1,440 

970 

11,173 

22,956 

21,367 

153.4 

1947 

10,428 

1,599 

802 

10,601 

23,430 

22,236 

155.0 

1948 

9,079 

1,412 

750 

10,205 

21,446 

21,256 

145.4 

1949  ' 

9,448 

1,322 

607 

10,333 

21,710  ' 

,  21,378 

143.9 

1950 

9,543 

1,216 

599 

10,751 

22,109 

21,710 

143 .7 

1951  2/ 

9,000 

1,050 

515 

11 j 800 

22,365 

— 

141 

1952  3/ 

10,000 

1,250 

600 

11,700 

23,550 

—  —  * 

144-146 

l/  Carcass  weight  equivalent  of  meat  produced  from  total  United  States  slaughter. 
2/  Partly  forecast. 

3/  Forecast 


i  Much  of  the  increase  in  the  beef  supply  will  be  in  the  medium  and 
lower  grades,  but  some  of  it  will  probably  be  in  the  better  grades  that  come 
from  grain  fed  cattle,  ■ 

Production  of  veal  will  be  larger  in  1952  as  slaughter  of  calves 
rises  along  with  slaughter  of  cattle.  Veal  consumption  per  person,  which 
is  expected  to  be  at  a  19-year  low  of  6.7  pounds  in  1951*  may  he  a  pound 
. larger  next  year.  •  • 

Lamb  and  mutton  production  in  1952  is  expected  to  rise  somewhat  from 
its  very  low  level  of  1951*  Consumption  per  person  may  exceed  by  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  pound  the  3*3  pounds  consumed  in  1951>  the  lowest  on  record  and 
less  than  half  of  the  consumption  rate  6  years  ago. 

Prices  May  Average  About  Same  as  1951 > 

Controls  a  Factor  in  Price  Outlook 

The  moderate  increase  likely  in  meat  supplies  will  relieve  some  of 
the  upward  pressure  against  price  ceilings,  particularly  ceilings  for  beef, 
but.  does  not  point  to  any  pronounced  changes  in  prices  in  1952. 

This  generalized  outlook  assumes  that  the  price  control  program  will 
continue  in  about  its  present  form  until  at  least  June  30>  1952,  when  pre¬ 
sent  authority  ends.  It  also  assumes  nearly  stable  demand,  with  only  slowly 
rising  incomes  and  a  nearly  stable  general  price  level. 
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Price  controls  have  Been  in  force  on  all  meats  since  January  23, 

1951.  Price  ceilings  on  Beef  at  wholesale  and  retail  are  specified  By  cut 
and  grade*5  fo r  various  classes  of  dealers  and' stores  and  for  various  regions. 
Price  ceilings  on  pork  at  wholesale  also  are  specified  in  detail,  But  each  • 
dealer  -s  retail  ceiling  is  determined  By  applying  his  Base  period  markup  to 
his  purchase  prices.  However,  a  schedule  of  retail  pork  ceilings  similar 
to  those  on  Beef  is  due  to  Be  issued,  according  to  an  announcement  ‘By  OPS. 

Ceiling  prices  on  veal  and  on  lamB  and  mutton  are  set  under  the 
General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation*  With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  each 
dealer ?e  highest  prices  charged  Between  DecemBer  19,  I95O  and  January  25, 
1951*  Specified  ceiling  price  schedules  for  these  meats  also  have  Been 
promised  By  OPS, 

Canned  and  processed  meats  generally  come  under  separate  ceiling 
price  re gula t i on s . 

Prices  of  Beef,  veal,  and  lamB  and  mutton  have  Been  largely  deter¬ 
mined  By  their  ceilings,  as  supplies  have  not  Been  Big  enough  to  fill  all 
the  demand  at  ceiling  prices.  Prices  of  pork  have  not  pressed  so  hard 
against  their  ceilings.  During  the  spring  of  this  year  they  were  often' 
a  little  Below  ceilings.  During  the  summer,  which  is  normally  the  season 
of  smallest  meat  supplies  and  highest  prices,  pork  prices  were  at  or  very 
near  their  ceilings.  Pork  prices  are  expected  to  drop  Below  ceilings  this 
fall  as  supplies  of  pork  increase  seasonally. 

During  mosp  of  the  first  six  months  of  1952,  when  price  controls  are 
authorized,  demand  for  the  supplies  of  Beef  and  veal  in  prospect  is  expected 
to  hold  prices  at  or  close  to  the  present  ceiling  level.  Later  in  the  year 
some  reduction  in  prices  might  result  from  an  increase,  in  Beef  supply. 

Prices  of  pork  in  1952  will  proBaBly  follow  their  normal  seasonal 
movements  But  may  again  Be  limited  By  ceilings  at  times  of  short  supply, 
which  are  mid--  to  late  winter  and  mid- summer.  There  is  little  reason  to 
expect  pork  prices  in  1952  to  differ  greatly  on  the  average  from  those  in 

1951. 


Prices  of  lamB  and  mutton  seem  likely  to  stay  at  ceiling  levels  for 
the  period  for  which  price  controls  are  authorized. 

Less  Meat  Likely  to  Be  Imported  in  1952 

Meat  imports  in  195L  have  Been  the  largest  on  record,  exceeding  the 
previous  high  in  1918,  The  total  for  the  year  may  amount  to  around  3  pounds 
per  person,  or  aBout  2  percent  of  total  consumption.  Most  of  the  imports  are 
Beef^  High  prices  for  Beef  in  this  country  have  drawn  suBstantial  quantities 
of  fresh  Beef  from  Canada,  canned  and  processing  Beef  from  Mexico,  and  canned 
Beef  from  Argentina  * 

Imports  of  Beef  may  Be  smaller  next  year,  as  less  may  Be  availaBle  from 
each  of  the  three  countries.  In  the  case  of  Argentina,  the  new  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  will  divert  some  of  the  Argentine  Beef  supply  to  that 
nation.  In  Canada  and  Mexico,  domestic  demand  is  likely  to  claim  more*. of 
the  availaBle  supply,  with  less  exported. 
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Military  Requirements 
to  be  Large  in  1952 


Requirements  for  meat  by  the  United  States  armed  forces  in  1952  will 
again  be  substantial.  As  in  1951 >  however,  military  procurement  will  affect 
certain  kinds  of  meat  more  than  others,  Total  military  takings  amount  to 
between  5  &nd  10  percent  of  United  States  meat  production,  but  they  include 
more  beef  than  pork  and  most  of  the  beef  procured  is  of  the  two  highest 
grades.  Since  the  beef  supply  is  expected  to  be  larger  next  year,  military 
needs  for  beef  may  be  met  a  little  more  easily  than  in  1951* 


Longer  Run  Outlook:  More  Beef 
Per  Person ,  Perhaps  No  More  Pork 


The  outlook  beyond  1952  to  1953**55  is  for  supplies  of  beef  to  increase 
more  than  those  of  pork.  The  beef  supply  could  increase  very  substantially 
during  the  next  few  years.  The  supply  of  pork,  on  the  other  hand,  will  con¬ 
tinue  upward  over  the  longer  run  only  if  corn  production  increases,.  Without 
a  larger  corn  supply,  the  total  output  of  pork  will  no  more  than  hold  its 
present  level  and  on  a  per  person  basis  will  decline. 

A  fuller  treatment  of  the  longtime  outlook  for  beef  and  pork  will  be 
found  in  later  sections  of  this  report. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MEED  SUPPLIES 

Feed  Supplies  Adequate  But  Not 
As  Abundant  as  in  Recent  Years 

Supplies  of  feed  concentrates  for  the  your  ahead  are  large  enough  to 
accomodate  some  increase  in  aggregate  production  of  grain  consuming  livestock. 
However,  this  gain  is  possible  only  because  of  the  sizable  stocks  of  feed 
grains  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  feeding  year,  Production  of  feed 
grains  in  1951  was  not  as  large  as  the  disappearance  expected  in  the  1951~52 
feeding  year,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in  carry-over  is  likely. 


Most  of  the  present  stocks  of  feed  grains  were  accumulated  from  the 
1948  and  the  19^9  crops.  Since  1948,  livestock  production  has  expanded  but 
production  of  feed  grains  has  decreased  somewhat.  The  1951  corn  crop  of 
3,105  million  bushels  indicated  on  October  1  is  26  million  less  than  the  1950 
crop.  Production  of  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghums  is  below  195° .  The  total 
production  of  120  million  tons  of  the  four  feed  grains  is  5  million  tons  or 
4  percent  below  last  year.  This  is  still  much  above  the  prewar  average  pro¬ 
duction  but  it  is  not  as  large  as  actual  disappearance  in  the  past  year  or 
the  disappearance  expected  in  the  coming  year  (table  2), 


The  prospective  production  of  feed  grains  together  with  the  carry¬ 
over  of  those  grains  and  the  prospective  supplies  of  other  feeds  adds  to  a 
total  supply  of  176  million  tons  of  all  concentrate  feeds.  This  is  less 
than  the  supply  in  the  past  2  years.  In  relation  to  the  numbers  of  live¬ 
stock  to  be  fed  it  is  about  .97  tons  per  animal  unit,  which  is  less  than  the 
average  of  1,05  tons  in  1948-50  but  more  than  the  .89  tons  in  1937 ~4l. 
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Included  in  the  carry-over  of  feed  grains  is  about  450  million  bush¬ 
els  of  price  support  cornc  Most  of  this  corn  is  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  although  a  little  is  on  farms  as  resealed  old  crop  corn. 
Com  owned  by  CCC  will  be  available  at  prices  determined  by  that  agency.  In 
October  the  release  price  for  CCC  corn  was  $1,86  per  bushel  for  No.  3  at 
Chicago.  Prices  are  not  announced  for  future  months,  although  some^increase 
for  storage  charges  might  be  expected. 

More  Oilseed  Cake  and 

Meal  in  122?  - :  n  8  §jj| 

The  supply  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  in  the  1951 *52  feeding  year  will 
be  larger  than  in  the  1950-51  year.  The  increase  will  consist  chiefly  of 
cottonseed  meal.  The  1951  production  of  cottonseed  is'  around  70  percent 
larger  than  the  small  1950  production.  The  supplies  of  soybean  meal  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal  probably  will  be  a  little  smaller  than  in  the  past  year,  reflecting 
a  somewhat  smaller  soybean  crop  and  smaller  stocks  and  production  of  flaxseed 
than  in  1950. 

Production  of  animal  protein  feeds  and  other  byproduct  feeds  In  the 
coining  year  will  not  &e  greatly  different  from  the  past  year. 

1951  Hay  Crop  Largest  Ever 

The  hay  crop  of  1951  was  the  largest  ever  harvested.  Production  was 
especially  large  in  the  Central,  Western  and  Northern  Corn  Belt.  But  in 
some  other  areas  it  was  smaller  than  last  year  and  not  equal  to  needs.  In 
a  broad  area  extending  from  Pennsylvania  through  the  Southeast  to  Texas  and 
the  Southwest,  dry  weather  seriously  reduced  hay  production. 

Also,  the  United  States  hay  crop  is  a  little  below  average  in  quality 
this  year  chiefly  because  of  rain  damage  or  over -ripeness,. 

Prices  of  Feed  Grains 
to  be  Higher 

Higher  prices  for  feed  grains  than  in  the  past  year  are  in  prospect 
for  the  year  ahead.  This  outlook  is  based  on  the  smaller  supply  of  feed, 
larger  numbers  of  livestock,  and  the  continued  high  prices  for  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts.  Price  supports  are  higher  than  in  1950.  The  extent  of  the  price  in¬ 
crease,  however,  will  be  limited  by  the  fact  that  CCC  corn  will  be  available 

at  release  prices.  Currently  release  prices  are  only  a  little  higher  than 
market  prices. 

More  Feed  Grains  Needed  in  Future 

The  present  feed  situation  may  have  its  greatest  effect  on  livestock 
production  in  years  after  1952.  By.  using  some  of  the  present  reserves  of 
feed  grains,  the  present  uptrend  in  aggregate  production  of  livestock  will 
not  be  seriously  affected  in  1952.  But -the  uptrend  can  continue  in  years 
thereafter  only  if  annual  production  of  feed  grains  increases.  Since  feed 
grain  acreage  cannot  expand  greatly,  a  larger  sustained  production  can  come 
acout  only  through  higher  yields  achieved  from  continued  improvements  in 
cropping  practices. 
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Table  2,-  Feed  concentrate  "balance,  numbers  of  animal  units,  and  feed  per 
unit,  United  States,  year  beginning  October,  average 


1937-41,  annual  1945-51 
(Data  for  the  cover  page  chart) 


• 

Item 

Average 

1937-41 

t 

:  1945 

9 

• 

9 

9 

x  1946 

« 

t 

l 

#* 

?  1947 

• 

• 

s  1948 

•* 

• 

• 

# 

:  1949 

• 

• 

• 

:  1950 
* 

• 

:1951  1/ 

• 

• 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil, 

Mil* 

Mil. 

* 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Supply 

Stocks  beginning  of  year  2/  , 

16, 9 

14,9 

10.9 

13*9 

7*9 

30.8 

31.2 

29.0 

Production  of  feed  grains : 

wOm, 

72.1 

80,7 

91,0 

66.8  103.1 

94.6 

87.7 

86.9 

OatS 

18.1 

24.6 

24 . 0 

19.2 

23,9 

21.3 

23.4 

22.0 

Bar  -iey  ,  • » 

6.5 

6,4 

6,3 

6-7 

7.6 

5.7 

:  7 . 2 

6.1 

Sorghum  grains  . ...  * ,  ...... •  ■ 

2„  2 

2.7 

3.0 

2,7 

3.7 

4.3 

6.7 

4,6 

TOljQ/l#  a  9  •  $  %  •  3  4  »  #  |>  4  9 

99.3 

114.4  124 ,3 

95.4  138.3 

125.9 

125.0 

119.6 

Other  grains  fed  3/  ........ 

t  4.5 

8.2 

4.3 

6.1 

4,3 

5.3 

5.4 

6.0 

Byproduct  feeds  fed 

15 « 4 

17.7 

19.4 

19-0 

20  c  0 

20,6 

21.5 

21.5 

Total  supply 

136.1 

155.2 

153.9  134,4 

170.5 

182.6 

183,1 

176.1 

Utilization,  October -September 

*  ’ 

Concentrates  fed  «, <  . 

C  orn  . . . 

62,2 

77.3 

75.6 

64 . 3 

73-3 

83.1 

80.0 

83.4 

Oats  •c**tt*#*‘*(*t$*co9c**  +  <? 

16.1 

23.9 

19.6 

17-8 

20.7 

19.6 

20,5 

21, 0 

Barley  and  sorghum  grains  ., , 

6.9 

6.4 

5.1 

5-1 

5.8 

5.4 

7.5 

6.5 

Wheat  and  rye  . . . . . . . 

4 , 4 

8.0 

4.2 

6,0 

3.7 

4,6 

4.6 

5.1 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal. . 

3.9 

5.8 

5.8 

6.2 

7.3 

7.8 

8. 6 

8,9 

Animal  protein  feeds 

2,9 

2.4 

2.3 

2,4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.5 

2.5 

Other  byproduct  feeds  ..... 

8.6 

9.5 

11,3 

10,4 

10.3 

10,3 

10,4 

10,1 

Total  concentrates  fed  4/, 

105 . 0 

133 . 3 

123.9 

112,2  123,5 

133,3 

134.1  5 

71373 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human 

food,  industry,  and  export 

12,1 

13.3 

19,3 

13.6 

17 . 7 

17.2 

20.5 

19,0 

Total  utilization . . 

117  <1 

146.6  143.2 

125,8  141.2 

150.5 

154.6 

156.5 

Utilization  adjusted  tc  crop 

year  basis 

116.2 

144.3 

145.0 

126 5 

139.7 

151.4 

154.1 

.156.1 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  = , . 

19.9 

10, 9 

13, 9 

7.9 

30.8 

31.2 

29/0 

20.0 

Number  of  grain -consuming  * 

* 

animal  units  fed  annually 

(Millions ) 

153 . 1 

167.8 

161 . 4 

155.9  162.9  170.1 

176.8 

181.0 

Supply  per  animal  unit  (Ton) 

.89 

.92 

,98 

.86 

1.05 

1.07 

1.04 

.97 

Concentrates  fed  per  animal 

unit  (Ton)  . . 

.69 

.79 

.77 

.72 

.76 

.78 

.76 

.76 

Units  of  livestock  production 

153-0 

174.8  169.6 

165.0 

171.2 

177 . 0 

184,4 

189 

Concentrates  fed  per  produc- 

tion  unit  (Ton)  ; ; . 

.69 

.76 

.73 

.  68 

.72 

,75 

.73 

.73 

1 ~[  Preliminary  estimates,  based  on  indications  in  October  1951*  2/  Stocks  of  corn 

in  all  positions  on  October  1,  oats  and  barley  July  1,  and  from  1947  to  date  sorghum 
grains  on  October  1.  3 /  Domestic  vheat  and  rye  and  imported  grains.  4/  Total 

quantities  fed  in  the  U.  S.  including  domestically  produced  and  imported  grains  and 
byproduct  feeds.  5/  Calculated,  from  estimated  animal  units  and  feeding  rates  as 
shewn  at  lover  section  of  table 
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.  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  BEEF  CATTLE  IN  1952 
Cattle  Slaughter  to  be  Larger  in  1952 

An  increase. in  thq  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  is  virtually 
certain  in  1952%  This  prospect  is  based  primarily  on  the  sharp  increase 
taking  place  in  numbers  on  farms  which  includes  more  young  stock  approaching 
slaughter  age.  A  reasonable  expectation  is  that  the  increase  will  be  around 
10  percent  for  cattle  and  15  percent  for  calves.  Even  with  such  increases  in 
slaughter,  cattle  numbers  on  farms  will  continue  upward  in  1952,  though  at  a 
slower  rate  than  in  1951* 

Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in  1951  is  the  smallest  in  relation  to 
January  inventories  of  any  year  since  1933  and  the  indicated  increase  in  in¬ 
ventories  ia  the  largest  ever  recorded  both  in  numbers  and  percentagewise. 

Cattle  and  calf  slaughter  for  the  year  will  probably  total  about  26.5  million 
head.  This  is  2.0  million  less  than  in  1950  and  the  smallest  since  1941,  yet 
numbers  on  farms  last  January  were  within  1.4  million  of  the  all  time  record. 
Since  the  calf  crop  is  probably  nearly  equal  to  the  1944  high,  cattle  numbers 
on  farms  are  being  stepped  up  6  or  7  million  head  from  the  84.2  million  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  an  estimated  90  to  91  million  expected  at  the  end. 

With  this  great  expansion  in  numbers  on  farms  a  very  sharp  rise  in 
slaughter  would  be  possible  in  1952.  However,  a  more  moderate  increase  in 
slaughter  and  further  addition  to  herds  would  be  indicated  by  present  condi¬ 
tions  and  by  past  experience.  Prices  of  beef  cattle  continue  high  in  relation 
to  prices  of  other  meat  animals  and  other  farm  products,  encouraging  further 
expansion  of  cattle  herds.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  supplies  of 
forage  feed  would  probably  support  some  further  increase  in  numbers.  Much 
progress  has  been  made  toward  better  hay  and  pastures  in  the  Corn  Belt,  more 
productive  irrigated  pastures  in  the  West  and  much  more  productive  pastures 
in  the  South,, 

Moreover,  a  moderately  larger  cattle  slaughter  in  1952  and  another  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  on  farms  would  be  consistent  with  previous  upswings  of  the  • 
cattle  cycle.  Numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  have  gons  through  five 
broad  cycles  since  1880  and  a  sixth  upswing  is  now  in  progress.  Usually  the 
third  or  fourth  year  of  herd  expansion  is  marked  by  an  unusually  small  slaughter 
and  a  large  Increase  in  numbers  on  farms.  Except  for  special  factors  such  as 
price  controls,  which  this  year  probably  accentuated  the  reduction  in  slaughter, 
the  t.  experience  in  1953-  conformed  closely  to  the  matching  year  in  previous 
cycles. 


Cattle  Prices  May  Be  Nearly 
as  High  as  in  1953- 

If  cattle  slaughter  increases  about  as  much  as  now  expected  and  demand 
for  meat  is  held  up  by  high  incomes  of  consumers,  prices  of  cattle  in  1952 
may  be  nearly  as  high  as  in  1951*  Prices  in  1951  have  been  restricted  somewhat 
by  price  controls.  The  present  ceilings,  authority  for  which  extends  to 
June  30*  1952,  would  probably  continue  to  have  some  influence  on  prices  in  at 
least  the  early  months  of  1952.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  when  cattle 
iiiarke tings  rise  seasonally,  some  price  reductions  might  take  place. 

Long-run  Outlook  is  for  Greater  Slaughter 

Since  the  increase  in  cattle  and  calf  numbers  this  year  is  equal  to  about 
\iie  8umber  belnS  slaughtered  (7  million  compared  with  26  to 
-0-1/p  million;,  the  stage  is  being  set  for  greatly  expanded  slaughter  in  future 
years.  The  most  vital  questions  in  the  cattle  outlook  are:  How  high  will  cattle 
numbers  go?  How  large  will  slaughter  be?  What  will  happen  to  prices? 
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Even  though  no  extremely  sharp  rise  in  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  seems 
likely  in  1952,  a  very ' material  increase  is  due  eventually e  There  is  little 
analytical  basis  on  which  to  project  cattle  slaughter  other  than  the  histori¬ 
cal  data  of  numbers  slaughtered  each  year  and  those  on  farms  January  1  each 
year  of  previous  cattle  cycles.  If  the  trends  in  pa  at  cycles  are  assumed  to 
be  approximately  repeated,  some  indication  may  be  arrived  at  of  possible 
developments  in  the  next  few  years.  ‘Projections  of  this  nature  are  neces¬ 
sarily  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  will  give  an  idea  of  the  level,  of  cattle  pro¬ 
duction  and  slaughter  and  of  beef  supply  that  in  a  normal-  cattle  cycle  would 
follow  the  rapi6  building  of  herd  numbers  the  last  two  or  three  years/ 

*  '  .  ■  »  > 

Projections  for  4  future  years  are  given  in  the  .lower  section  of 
table  3*  They  show  that  if  slaughter  increases  each  year. and  January  1  num¬ 
bers  continue  upward  at  a  slowing  rate  until  they  level  off  at  the  middle  of 
the  1950 1 s ,  the  annual  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  at  that  time  might  ex¬ 
ceed  40  million  head  end  January  numbers  might  pass  100  million. 

A  slaughter  of  40  million  head  of  cattle  and  calves  in  1555  would  be 
one-half  larger  than  that  of  1951*  However,  supplies  of  beef  would  not  in¬ 
crease  so  much  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  slaughter  of  calves  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  will  be  much  higher. than  in  195b •  In. 
1944,  for  example,  when  cattle  numbers  on  farms  were  about  stationary,  calves 
slaughtered  were  42  percent  of  the  combined  slaughter  of  cattle .and  calves. 

In  1947 ,  they  were  38  percent.  But  in  1951  calves  are  only  about  34  percent 
of  the  total.  In  years  ahead,  the  percentage  will  climb,  again... 

The  second  reason  is  that  the  average  weight  of  cattle  slaughtered  will 
be  lighter  than  in  the  last  2  or  3  years ,  In  1940-45  the  average  production 
of  beef  per  head  slaughtered  was  479  pounds.  In  1951  it  is  about  517  pounds. 
The  heavier  weight  results  from  the  higher  percentage  of  steers  and  lower 
percentage  of  cows  and  heifers  in* total  cattle , slaughter  and  from  extensive 
grain  feeding  which ■ increases  market  weights  <D.f  all  classes  of  cattle.  This 
past  uptrend  in  weights  also  will  change  direction  within  the  next  year  or  so. 

In  the  projections  of  table  2,  by  1955  calf  slaughter  as  a  percentage 
of  the  combined  total  is  assumed  to  rise  to  40  percent,  and  the  average  dressed 
weight  per  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  is  assumed  to  fall  to  480  pounds. 

The  supply  of  beef  and  veal  based  on  these  projections^  and  on  assumed 
net  imports  of  meat  at  recent  levels,  would  provide  for  a  consumption  per  per¬ 
son  of  71  pounds  of  beef  and  12  pounds  of  veal  in  1955*  This  would  be  the 
largest  consumption  of  beef  since  1909  an^  two  pounds  per  person  above  the  re¬ 
cent  high  point  fn  consumption  in  1947*  -  *  *, 

•  '  < 

Any  severe  economic  or  physical  disturbances,  such  as  a  sudden  drop  in 
demand  for  beef  or  a  drought  in  range  or  pasture  region's ,  would  interrupt  the 
sequence  that  has  been  projected.  Slaughter  would  be  much  larger  than  shown 
in  one  year,  and  thereafter  would  be  smaller  than  the  figures  presented* 

gelation  of  Cattle  to  Other  Prices  May 
Become  More  Nearly  Average  in  Future 

Increases  in  cattle  slaughter  and  beef  supply  'in  years  ahead  will 
bring  a  substantial  adjustment  in  the  relationship  of  prices  of  cattle  to 
other  farm  products.  That  relationship  has  been  considerably  above  average, 
and  may  return  to  a  more  nearly  average  level. 


Table  3.-  Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms;  raised  and  slaughtered,  and  quantity  of  beef  and  veal 

produced  and  consumed,  19^0-51  and  projections  to  I955  •  '  * 
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Table  4,-  Prices  of  beef  steers  and  slaughter  lambs  at 
Chicago  and  frice  received  by  farmers  for  hogs,  and 
ratios  of  relationship  between  them,  1922-51 


1 

Year 

Price  1 

Choice 
slaughter 
steers, 
Chicago  l/ 

>er  loo  pounds 

Choice  * 

and  Prime  ] 
slaughter  ’ 
lambs, 

Chicago  2/  : 

» 

Received 
•by  farmers 

5  for 

hogs 

1  Ratio  of  beef 
:  to  price 

steer  price 

of 

» 

1 

;  Lambs 

• 

•  „ 

• 

ft 

ft 

ft 

• 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

Hogs 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1922 

9.23 

13.23 

8.40 

69*8 

i09.9 

1923 

10.15 

13.24 

6.94 

76.7 

146.3 

1924 

10,00 

13.98 

7.34 

71.5 

136.2 

1925 

11.02 

15*16 

10.91 

72.7 

101.0 

1926 

9.87 

13.76 

11.79 

71.7 

83.7 

1927 

11.90 

13.91 

9.64 

85,5 

123.4 

1928 

14.40 

14.94 

8.54 

96.4 

168,6 

1929 

13.89 

14.64 

9.42 

94.9 

147.5 

1930 

11.45 

9.91 

8.84  ' 

115.5 

129*5 

1931 

8.63 

7.77 

5.73 

111.1 

150.6 

L922-31  Average 

11,05 

13.05 

87T6~ 

8577 

1267 1 

1932  ■ 

7.23 

6  .11 

3T35 

"TT8."3^~ 

216.5  ' 

1933 

5.56 

6.63 

3.53 

83.9 

157.5 

1934 

6.94 

7.89 

4,l4 

88.0 

167.6 

1935 

IO.79 

8.85 

8.65 

121.9 

124,7 

1936 

8.82 

9.86 

9.37 

89.5 

94.1 

1937 

11.79 

10.59 

9.50 

111.3 

124.1 

1938 

9.14 

8.39 

7.74 

108.9 

118.1 

1939 

9.81 

9.26 

6.23 

105.9 

157.5 

19^0 

10.48 

9.65  . 

5.39 

108.6 

194.4 

19^1 

11.36 

11.19  ' 

9.09 

101.5 

125.0 

L932-41  Average 

9.19 

8.84 

5770  : 

io4~o~~ 

137.2 

1942 

13.90 

I3T81 

13.06 

IOO.7 

lCo.9 

1943 

15.34 

14.95 

13.70 

102.6 

112,0 

1944 

15.73 

15-22  . 

• 

13.10 

103.4 

120.1 

1945 

16.00; 

15.48 

14.00 

103.4 

114.3 

1946 

19.32 

18.65 

17.50 

103.6 

110.4 

1947 

26.22  ■ 

23.59 

24 . 10 

111.1 

108.8 

1948 

30.96 

25.96 

23.10 

119*3 

134.0 

1949 

26 . 07 

25.45 

18,10 

102.4 

144.0 

1950 

29.68 

27.30 

18.00 

'  10.8.7 

164.9 

1951  3/ 

36,06 

35.43  . 

20.78 

101.8 

173.5 

L942-51  Average 

22.93 

21.58  " 

17.54 

166.3 

130.7 

l/^orn  Belt  beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  at  Chicago.  *  Called  good  grade  until 

L951.  '  V  — 

Formerly  called  Good  and  Choice. 

3/  Average  for  9  months.  .  ' 
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9  * 

In  the  -first  9  months  of  1951  the  Chicago  price  of  Choice  steers  was 
174  percent  .of  the  average- price  received  by  farmers  for  hogs.  In  three 
past  periods  the  relationship  averaged*  126  to  137  percent  (table  4).  Prices 
of  steers  are  not  so  high'  relative  to  prices  of  lambs,  which-  also  are  above 
a  normal  ratio  to  prices  of  most  farm  products.*  As  measured  by  parity  stan¬ 
dards,  :  farmers  received  prices  for  beef  cattle  averaging  148  percent  of  par* 
ity  in  the  first  9  months  of  1951.  By  comparison,  prices  for  lambs  averaged 
147  percent  of  parity,  prices  for  hogs  averaged  98  .percent,  and  prices  for 
all  farm  .products  averaged  108  percent-  of  parity.  . 

»  • 

* 

A  .-return  to  more  nearly  average  price  relationships  in  future  years 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  price  declines  will  be  disastrous.  How  se¬ 
vere  they  will  be  will  depend  largely  on  demand.  If  productivity,  employment 
and  incomes  in  the  United  States  should  continue  upward,  prices  for  beef 
cattle  would  fall  off  only  moderately.  On  the  other  hand,  economic  depression 
a,nd  a  falling  general  price  level  would  have  very  serious  consequences  to  the 
cattle  industry,  ' 

1 

Returns  from  Cattle  Feeding 
to  be  Smaller  This  Year 

Cattle  feeders  have  been  paying  higher  prices  for  feeder  cattle  this 
fall  than  in  any  previous  fall  on  record.  The  average  of  $31.90  per  100  pounds 
paid  for  stockers  and  feeders  at  Kansas  City  this  September  was  $5»00  above 
a  year  earlier.  Moreover,  the  price  paid  this  September  was  only  $4.78 
lower  than  the  price  for  Choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  the  same  month, 
which  is  closer  than  an  average  relationship. 

% 

At  these  purchase  prices,  returns  from  feeding  will  be  no  more  than 
average,  and  considerably  less  than  in  the  past  two  years’,  if  prices  of  fed 
steers  for  slaughter  are  about  the  same  at  the  marketing  'season  ‘next  year  as 

they  are  now.  *  , 

»  ,  . . 

That  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  will  riot  change  greatly  by  next  spring 
is  a  reasonable  expectation.  However >  if  slaughter  cattle  prices  should  be. 
reduced  by  a  greater  increase  in  marketings- than  now  forseen  or  by  a  weaken-  . 
ing  of  demand,  returns  from  feeding  could  prove  very  small. 

The  difference  between  major  cost  items  in  feeding  cattle  in  the  Corn 
Belt  and  the  value  of  fed  steer's  amounted  to  ‘about  $82  per  head  in  the  1950“ 

51  feeding  year  and  $76  per  head  in  1949-50  (table  5).  These  are  the  larg¬ 
est  value  margins  in  feeding  ever  realized.  Coming  in  years  when  the  price 
of  cattle  advanced  during  the  feeding  period,  they  contrast  sharply  with  the 
zero  value  for  1948-49,  when  high,  prices  were  paid  for  feeder  stock  but 
slaughter  prices  declined.  These  calculations  are  representative  of  Corn 
Belt  conditions  but  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of  in¬ 
dividual  feeders.  .  ... 

Feeders  who  bought  cattle  this  past  winter  for  sale  this  summer' or  fall 
had  much  smaller  returns  than  did  those  who  bought  last  fall  and,  sold  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  Feeder  cattle  prices  moved  up  to  record  highs  in  March 
and  April  of  this  year.  Average  prices  of  both  feeder  and  slaughter  stock  were 
lower  in  mid-October. 
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Number  Fed  May  be  Largo  at  .Ever  , 
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It  is  possible  that  at  least  as  many  and  perhaps  more  cattle  than  ever 
oef ore  will  tie  fed  this  winter.  Evidence  is  the  very  large  numbers  of  cattle 
pasture  and  range  this  summer  and  the  smaller  cattle  slaughter  this  fall 
than  last, .  which  suggests  that  more  may  have  gone  into  feedlots,  Als'o  ' 
data  on  shipments  of  cattle  into  the  ’Corn  Belt  since  mid- summer  have 
shown  a  movement  above  last  year,  .The  movement  during  September  was  the 
second  highest  on- .record.  Moreover,  reports  for  3  states  (Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Nebraskd)  showed  a  2  percent  increase  in  the  number  on  feed  there  on 
October  .1  this  year  over  last, 

-  '  ,  : .  *  •  *.  <  t 

'  v  •  \  /  .  *  **  •  •  -  .  <. 

,  \  .  ,  "  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HOGS  IN  1952  !• 

5:  *  *  ■  *  J  K  ;  *  .  *  :  ’  k  ' 

!■  r  XFi  I 

•  ^  Prospects  are  that  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in  all  of  1952  will 
about  equal  ‘the  large  slaughter  this  year.  Slaughter  in  the  first  7  to".  * 

8  months  will  pro.oably  be  a  little  above  a  year  earlier,'  as  a  result  of  the 
increase  In  this1  year  's,  pig  crops.  The  prospective  1951  pig  crop  of  about 
lOo  roillion  head  is  the  largest  for  a  peacetime  year  and  second  only  to  the 
19^3  crop  of-  121 , 8  million  head,-  The '  spring  crop  was.  up -7  percent  from  the 
1950,- spring  crop  and  a  3  percent  increase  in  the  fall  crop  was  indicated  by 
farmers*  intentions  June  1,  Slaughter  late  in  1952  will  depend  largely  on- 
next  year ; s  spr ing  pig  crop;  it  may  be  a  little  smaller  than  this  year  if 
the , outlook. for  a  small,  reduction  in  the  spring  crop  proves  correct, (table  6) 

^  At  most  the  1952  bpring  pig  crop  will  be '"little  larger  than  this  ’ 
year  s  spring  crop,  and  the  most  likely  estimate  is  for  a  small  reduction. 
Already  in  1951  there  have  been  signs  of  hog  production  leveling  off, 

A  eomewha-t:  intensified  competition  for  feed  and  labor  will  affect 
hog  production  in  1952.  An  expanding  production  of  grain- consuming  livestock 
and.  poultry  h^s  reduced  the  carry-over  of  corn,  and  as- prices  of  corn  have  ■ 
increased  the; hog-corn  price  ratio  has  declined'  from  its  favorable  level  . 
tne  past  3  years  to  near  its  long-time .average  of  12,0. 

♦  • . j  .  ■  ...  .  •♦*..*■*  1  *  *  .•  • 
Table  6,.-  Pig  crops  and  hog  slaughter,  average  1937-41,  by  years  1947-52 


Year 

:  '  • 

.  .*»  «  *  . 

••  -  Pig  crop 

*  • 

•  ’  Spring'  : 

1  * 

0 ,  t 

-Fan,  . ; 

* 

;  Total  -  *•  3  -J: 

• 

f 

lyOQO  head 

'  •% 

1,000,  head 

1,000  head  \V* 

Average 
1937-41 
■1947  • 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

■-  46,801. 

52,802-  •  • 
5i',266 
•  5$,  426 
59,801 

;  63,818  ' 

.  ■/  * 

:.  30,428 

. 5  '  31, 345  ,  • 

•  .  /33,92i  ;  . 

'  .  37,175 
•  >0,657 

2/42,  000 

*  ■’  V 

*  •  ’  ' 

•  ;  77,229  :  ’. 

.  84 , 14/  '  :  ■ 

•  ■  ■  •  85.,  187  „•••  " 

•  95,  601  - 
100-,458,--  /’ 

2/.IO5, 818 

*•  -  \  '  5  '  _ 

• 

Hog >  slaughter 

;  '  1/  ; 


;l,.000  head 


•,  * 


,  -65,642 
74,710 
71,936 
.  75,293 
79,488 
3/86,300 
5/86,000 


~  j  tut? /cctJLenaar  year.  - 

j£  SZJfSSfiSn ft-toon.  for  fail  farrowing  as  reported  June  1,  and  on 

ZSSft  ‘Seat  JgX'SL?*  faU  r*  to*! 

3/  Partly  forecast.  •'  i  '  .  \  .  ...  •  . 

4/  Forecast.  r,fc  ...  .  •  .  •  ‘  ’ 


Hog  prices  have  shown  less  variation  during  1951  than  in  any  year 
since  1946  when  OPA  price  controls. were  ended.  One  reason  is  that  price 
ceilings  on  pork  held  down  the  price  of  live  hogs  to  some  degree  during 
the  mid- summer  season  when  prices  are  usually  highest,  The  price  of  , •  . 
barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  early  in  August  at  $23,00  per  hundred  pounds  was 
only  $2,00  above  the  springtime  low  in  April*  And  this  comparatively  email  in¬ 
crease  .was  made  possible  ..only  by  a  narrowing  of  marketing  margins  as  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  of  pork  were  steady.  When  supplies  of  hogs  increased 
in  August,  their  price  declined  as  margins  widened ,  Prices  of  hog3  stabi¬ 
lized  in  late  September,  and  in  early  October  were  a  little  above  a  year 
earlier.  Prices  are  expected  to  decline  to  a  seasonal  low  in  early 
December,  and  to  average  not  greatly  different  from  last  fall. 

So  long  as  price  ceilings  on  pork  remain  in  force  in  about  their 
present  form,  they  may  continue  to  restrict  prices  of  hogs  only  at  times 
of  smallest  marketings.  At  other  seasons  about  the  usual  changes  in  hog 
prices  may  occur,  and  the  overall  average  price  for  1952  may  be  fairly 
close  to  the  average  for  1951,  The  hog-corn  price  ratio  may  therefore  stay 
at  near  its  long-time  average .level.  This  ratio  would  provide  average 
returns  for  efficient  hog  production,  but  would  be  less  remunerative  than 
the  higher  price  relationships  of  the  last  three  years. 

Hog  production  in  late  1952  and  in  future  years  will  be  governed  by 
the  annual  production  of  corn  and  other  feed.  Since  feed  grain  carry-overs 
are  being  reduced,  hog  production  can  expand  only  if  feed  grain,  crops  are 
larger  than  in  1950  and  1951 «  At  high  employment  and  incomes,,  demand  for 
meat  would  probably  support  a  gradual  further  expansion  in  hog  production 
--perhaps  enough  to  maintain  pork  consumption  per  person  at  about  its  _ 
present  rate, 

THE  OUTLOOK  POP  SHEEP  ADD  LAMBS  IN  1952 

Numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  increased  in  1950  for  the  first 
time  since  1941,  and  a  substantial  gain  is  being  made  in  1951  as  the  lamb 
crop  is  up  slightly  and  slaughter  down  to  its  lowest  point  in  this  century, 

A  further  increase  in  numbers  on  farms  is  likely  during  1952,  but  the 

number  slaughtered  will  probably  be  larger  than  this  year  (table  7). 

*  ■■  ' 

A, 

The  Texas  lamb  crop  this  year  was  reduced  by  unfavorable  weather,  but 
the  crop  for  the  rest  of  the  country  was  5  percent  larger  than  last  year. 

Prices  of  lambs  this  fall,  even  though  limited  somewhat  by  price 
ceilings  on  lamb  at  wholesale  and  retail,  have  been  about  $4.00  per  100  pounds 
higher  than  last  fall.  It  is  doubtful  that  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  will 
increase  enough  in  1952  to  cause  any  great  change  in  prices.  .> 

Prices  of  wool  have  declined  during  recent  months  after  rising  to  an 
all-time  high  in  March  of  this  year.  World  consumption  of  wool  in  the  first 
half  of  1951  was  10  to  15  percent  below  that  of  a  year  earlier.  In  1952, 
prices  to  domestic  producers  of  shorn  wool  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  this 
fall,  but  may  not  equal  the  1951  average. 
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Prices,  of  lambs  and  -of- wool,  like  prices  of  beef  cattle,  are  above 
an  average  relationship  to  prices  of  other  farm  products.  The  long-run 
prospects  for  retaining  a  favorable  relationship  for  prices  of  lambs  and 
:  P°3£ibly  for  prices  of  wool  are  rather  promising.  The  capacity  for  sheep 
and  lamb  production  in  this  country,  in  view  of  competition  from  eat tie 
r and  other  enterprises,  will  probably  never  provide  as  much  lamb  and  mutton 
;  per  person  as  formerly  was  available,  and  will  supply  only  a  fraction  of 
.  nation’s  wool  .requirement, 

1  4  , 

BEE  OUTLOOK  FOE  HOBSES  AND  MULES  i  :  .  1 

1  •  ,  ’  *  •  *  ' 

••  "  1  ■.  '  '  .  .  '  -  ■ 

Horses  and  mules  continue  to  disappear  from  United  .States  farms. 

On  January  1,  1951  only  6-3/4  million  head  were  reported  on  farms,  less 
than  half  as  many  as  10  years  earlier  and  only  a  small  fraction  of  numbers 
35. years  ago.  That  numbers  on  farms  are  being  decreased  again  in  1951  is 
indicated  by  the  number  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  (chiefly  for  ani¬ 
mal  foods),  In  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  240,000  head  were  slaughtered, 
compared  with  190,000  in  the  same  period  of  1950.  Horses  and  mules  on 
farms  next  January  may  be  down  close  to  6  million. 


Table  7*~  Sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  lamb  crop, 
number  slaughtered  during  year  and  annual  wool  production, 

-  ■  •  .  average  1937-41,  by  years  1947-51 


Year 

Number 

January  1 

•  1 

•  # 

Slaughter 

4 

9 

:  Shorn 
:  wool 
:  pro- 
:  duction 

4 

4 

.  On 

feed 

• 

• 

* 

9  .  * 

:  To  tal 

• 

t 

9 

9 

9  9 

9  • 

:  Iamb  : 

:  crop. .: 

•  • 

«  • 

•  • 

9  • 

Total 

• 

j  Sheep  as  percent- 
|  age  of  Fed.  insp. 

*  slaughter  of 

sheep  and  lambs 

• 

: Eleven; 

Stock:  Corn  :  All 
sheep:  Belt  : states 
^States: 

1,000  ■  1,000 

1, 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head  head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

Percent 

Mil.  lb. 

1937-41  av. 

45,879  3,223 

5,979 

51,857 

30,639 

r*  * 

21,874 

6.7 

367 

1947 

32,125  3,693 

5,693 

37,818 

22, 082 

18,766 

•  0.3.8 

253 

1948 

29,976  2,843 

4, 851 

34, 827 

20,011 

17,439 

16.3 

234 

1949 

27,651  2,468 

4,003 

31,654 

18, 8l0 

13.872 

10.3 

217 

1950 

27,099  2,272 

3,644 

30,743 

18, 522 

13,294 

9.9 

220 

1951  1/ 

23,06$  2,186 

3,440 

31,505 

18, 76I 

'  « 

11,270 

.  10  .  ", 

229 

■  i/  Preliniinary  estimates.  Slaughter  partly  forecast. 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


i 


Item 


Unit 


T§<ULt, 

s  : 

»  1950  * 

t  * 


,1251, 


1951 


:  1950  *  s  * 

*  Sept.  *  Aug.  *  Sept.  » 


Cattle  and  o a Ives 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  Zj 

Chicago ,  Prime . . . . 

Choice . * . . 

Good  . . . . 

Commercial  . . .....: 

Utility . . 

All  grades . . . . 

Omaha ,  all  grades  . . . 

Sioux  City,  all  grades . : 

Cows,  Chicago  Zj 

Commercial  .•••• . : 

Utility . . . . . . 

Canner  and  Cutter  . . . . * . . 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  . . . 

Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle . . . . . . 

Veal  calves  . . . . . , . : 


: Dollars  per: 


pounds 

1  32.48 

38.70 

32.00 

37.92 

38.77 

: 

do. 

*  28.93 

36.06 

30.32 

35.85 

36.68 

: 

do. 

*  <26. 4l) 

33.41 

(?8.07  ^ 

33.10 

33.73 

: 

do. 

:  ( 

30.93 

(  ') 

30.08 

30.82 

: 

do. 

*  23.11 

28.31 

24.08 

27.23 

27.68 

: 

do. 

*  28.32 

35.67 

30.57 

36.39 

36.99 

: 

do. 

t  27.04 

34.29 

29.67 

34.65 

35.59 

: 

• 

do. 

1  27.24 

% 

34.39 

29.83 

35.01 

35.39 

: 

do. 

*  21.24 

28.03 

22.98 

28.65 

28.97 

do. 

*  18.60 

24.88 

20.26 

24.37 

24.63 

: 

do. 

*  16.09 

21.39 

17.42 

21.07 

20.98 

: 

do. 

*  30.60 

37.4? 

32.95 

36.68 

36.25 

: 

: 

do. 

*  26.01 
s 

33.36 

26.90 

32.59 

31.90 

: 

do. 

*  22.59 

29.17 

24.60 

29.10 

29.50 

: 

do. 

*  25.49 

32.89 

27.80 

32.60 

32.80 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 

Chioago  : 

160-180  pounds  . . ....»: 

180-200  pounds . ••••••••••: 

200-220  pounds  . . 1 

220-240  pounds  . . . . . 

240-270  pounds  . . 

270-300  pounds  . .  s ... : 

All  weights  . . . . 

Seven  markets  3/ . . . . 

Sows ,  Chioago . . . t 

Price  reoeived  by  farmers  . . 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  4/  : 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  . . . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers,  all  hogs  .......: 

: 

Sheep  and  lambs  : 

Sheep  : 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  ....: 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers . •••••••••.••< 

Lambs  : 

Slaughter,  Choice  and  Prims,  Chicago . . 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choioe,  Omaha . . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  ...» . .....: 

: 

All  meat  animals  2 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers  2 

(1910-14-100)  . 2 

2 

Meat  2 

Wholesale,  Chioago  sDollars  per: 

Steer  beef  oaroas.3,  Choioe,  600-600  pounds  Z/tlOO  pounds  : 


do, 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


18.95 
19.58 
19.7* 
19.65 
19.32 
18.82 
19.22 
19.21 
16.  48 
18.20 

13.3 

13.9 


11.80 

10.77 


21. 24 
22.01 
22.16 
22.0? 
21.80 
21.29 
21.74 
21.43 
18.85 
20.78 

12.3 

12.8 


18.61 

16.53 


26.53  35. *3 

5/26.25  6/32.53 

24.19  31.86 


Lamb  carcass.  Choice,  30-40  pounds •••• ....... :  do. 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard  : 

72.84  pounds  fresh  .....•• . . . . . .  Dollars 

Average  per  100  pounds . . . .  do. 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  oured  ••••••••••••.,:  do. 

Average  per  100  pounds  . .  do. 

Retail,  United  States  average  :  Cents 

Beef,  Choice  grade  •••*•••••••• . .  per  pound 


Lamb  . . . . * 

Pork,  including  lard . . . . 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS)  : 

Wholesale  (1926*100)  . . . . . 

.........  : 


do, 

do. 


33* 


*5.92 

51.33 

20.57 

28.24 

23.76 

33.31 

72.2 

69.0 

40.2 

234.0 

138.8 


417 


56.22 

56.77 

23.62 

32.43 

26.46 

37.10 


20.26 

21.45 

21.98 

22.30 
22.32 
22.09 
21.81 
21.84 
20.12 

21.30 

14.2 

14.8 


13.01 

11.80 

27.72 

28.50 

25.70 


372 


*8.39 

52.56 

23.20 

31.85 

27.04 

37.91 

77.2 

71.0 

46.6 

259.5 

260.2 


21.50 

22.38 

22.72 

22.70 

22.38 

21.67 

22.23 

22.04 

19.1* 

21.20 

12.4 

12.3 


14.63 

15.00 

31.59 

31.3* 

29.80 


416 


56.50 

58.00 

24.38 

33.4? 

26.96 

37.80 

84.7 
77.5 

45.7 

278.5 

276.6 


20,02 

20.69 
20.94 
20.99 
20,97 
20.52 
20.84 
20.59 
17.86 

19.70 

11.6 

11.9 


14.71 

14.90 

31.44 

32.64 

29.80 


411 


56.90 

58.00 

22.74 

31.22 

26.86 

37.66 


Retail  (1935-39*100)  7/  — 

X/  innual  data  for  most  series  published  in~Statis tio&l  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  Fobruary  1951. 
Zj  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951. 

V  Chioago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  T. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul, 

5/  Number  bushels  of  oorn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

5 /  Average  of  prices  for  January -February ,  March  August  and  September. 

6/  Average  of  prices  for  January,  August  and  September. 
jJ  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  l/ 


Item 


Unit 


Jan. -Rent. 


1950 


t  1950 
1951  *  Sept . 


1951 


Aug. 


Sept. 


:  Oct, 

J 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


134  - 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to  : 

8  Corn  Belt  States  :  1,000 

Cattle  and  calves  . . . :  head 

Sheep  and  lambs  . .  do. 

• 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  : 

Number  slaughtered  : 

C  at t le  .....................  .......s  do. 

Calves  . do. 

Sheep  and  lambs . do. 

Hogs  . do. 

Percentage  sows . . . :Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head  : 


1,642 

1,561 


9,673 
4,384 
8,771 
38,  Q41 
17 


1,801 

2,264 


8,6.1Q 

3,684 

7,240 

42,961 


148 


447 

576 


1,196 

488 

1,063 

4,137 

16 


Calves 


Hogs  . 

Average  production 


Pork,  per  head  3 / 


Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight 
Total  production 

Beef  . . . . . 

Veal  . 


Pork  3/. 
Lard  . . • 


Total  commercial  slaughter  4/ 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle . . . 

Calves . . . 


Hogs . 

Total  production 

Beef . 

Veal  . 


Lard 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  nonth 

Beef  . . . . 

Veal  . 


Pork . 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  5/ 


145 


293 

492 


1,064 

422 

880 

!<, 23s 

2Q 


515 

703 


956 
373 
82 7 

*(,398 


:  985 

98? 

S>62 

^m  am  mm 

:  203 

— 

241 

250 

mm  «  mm 

:  96 

-  — 

0? 

95 

—  —  — 

• 

:  247 

— 

233 

262 

— 

:  542 

2/  51*9 

538 

827 

2/  520 

:  114 

2/  115 

133 

140 

2/  138 

.  46 

?/  47 

44 

48 

?/  44 

:  138 

V.  1-3  9 

133 

146 

27  1.38 

2/:  do* 

56 

7/  55 

57 

56 

it  56 

36 

2/  37 

32 

R8 

2/  34 

•  •  •  do • 

:Million 

15 

2/  15 

14 

14 

2/  14 

5,515 

2/It, 712 

640 

58  8 

2/  457 

496 

2/  419 

65 

59 

2/  5? 

402 

2/  336 

47 

39 

2/  36 

5,377 

2/5,948 

547 

615 

y,  596 

• 

• 

1,1,05 

2/1,570 

131 

159 

5/  148 

• 

• 

:  1,000 

13,276 

— 

1,619 

1,508 

... 

7,513 

— 

834 

72  6 

... 

9,62l» 

— 

1,164 

1,001 

... 

^Million 

1*7,197 

— 

4,999 

5,224 

— 

6,867 

- — 

8*?2 

768 

•M  aB 

852 

— 

107 

98 

... 

438 

— 

51 

44 

... 

6,426 

mm  w  mm 

658 

741 

... 

• 

• 

1,612 

mm  mm  m* 

152 

182 

... 

• 

• 

WWW 

73 

*7 

94 

mm  mm  mm 

— 

7 

7 

8 

mm  « mm 

mm  mum 

6 

6 

6 

— 

mm  mm  mm 

304 

496 

402 

• :  do . 

— 

— 

466 

701 

608 

94 

8 

■7 

312 

505 


ii  0“ ln  statl8tical  Appendl1  «*■  w*,  199>. 

3/  Excludes  lard. 

4/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  a.nd  retail. 

offals,  in  add!  tion°  to  ^the*  four^meat  8  *1  is  ted  ^  P^oAwct®,  Canned  raeate  and  ^nned  meat  products,  and  edibl< 
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*1952  SLAUGHTER  IS  FORECAST 

°  BASED  ON  INTENTIONS  AND  AVERAGE  OR  LARGER  THAN  AVERAGE  LITTERS 
U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  47459-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Hog  production  has  turned  down  after  an  up¬ 
trend  of  several  years.  The  1951  fall  pig  crop  was 
only  2  percent  larger  than  the  1950  fall  crop,  and 
the  increase  was  probably  confined  to  the  first  half 
of  the  season.  Farmers’  intentions  on  December  1 
indicated  a  1952  spring  pig  crop  9  percent  smaller 
than  the  crop  a  year  earlier.  Because  of  this  prob¬ 
able  reduction  in  pigs  saved,  prospects  are  for  hog 
slaughter  beginning  in  early  fall  to  drop  consider¬ 


ably  below  the  large  slaughter  of  this  past  fall.  The 
1952  total  hog  slaughter  will  be  moderately  less 
than  1951  slaughter,  and  a  greater  decrease  may 
occur  in  1953. 

Output  of  beef  is  expected  to  increase  at  least 
as  much  in  1952  as  output  of  pork  decreases,  and 
output  of  all  meat  for  the  year  may  be  somewhat 
larger  than  in  1951. 
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Federally  Inspected  Slaughter 
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♦  BEEF,  LAMB  AND  MUTTON.  PORK,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MEATS  IN  MEAT  PACKING  PLANTS  AND 
COMMERCIAL  COLD  STORAGE  HOUSES.  BEGINNING  OF  MONTH 
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THE  LIVESTOCK.  AMD  ,H  EAT  SITUATION 


SUMMARY 

Meat  production  is  expected  to  continue  as  large  or  a  little 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  in  the  next  2  or  3  months  although  total 
output  will  decline  seasonally  as  hog  slaughter  is  reduced  from  its 
December  peak*  By  next  spring,  meat  production  may  be  considerably 
above  the  small  output  of  last  spring, 

'•  •  *  .  i 

Commercial  meat  production  during .October- December  was  probably 
slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier  after  running  2  percent  less  in  the 
previous  two  quarters*  Pork  has  continued  to,  be  the  only  meat  in  larger 
supply  than  in  the  previous  year*  However,  the  output  of  beef  has  im¬ 
proved  relatively  and  in  the  October- December  quarter  was  close  to  that 
of  a  year  earlier*  In  months  ahead  pork  will  contribute  less  and  less 
of  the  gain  in  meat  supplies  over  last  year  and  beef,  veal  and  lamb  will 
make  up  a  larger  share*  By  late  1952,  pork  production  will  be  consid¬ 
erably  smaller  than  at  the  same  time  in  195l>  and  beef  production  may 
be  considerably  larger* 

The  shift  from  pork  to  beef  will  reflect  both  the  sharp  expan-  • 
sion  in  cattle  numbers  in  1950  and  1951  and  the  present  downtrend  in 
size  of  pig  crops*  The  1951  fall  pig  crop,  from  which  marketings -will  , 
begin  in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  was  only  2  percent  larger  than 
the  1950  fall  crop*  And  farmers1  intentions  are  for  a  9  percent  smaller 
spring  pig  crop  this  year  than,  last*  The  reduction  will  affect  hog 
slaughter  and  pork  production  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1952* 

Prospects  are  that  consumption  of  all  meat  per  person  in  1952 

will  be  somewhat  above  the  140  pounds  estimated  for  1951 « 

.  v 

Prices  of  hogs  are  expected  to  rise  seasonally  until  late  February 
or  sometime  in  March*  Their  total  decline  during  the  fall  was  a-v-li.ttlc  less 
than  normal  for  the  season,  and  prices  have  about  equalled  last  year*  Prices 
of  cattle  declined  moderately  late  in  1951®.  Prospective  supplies  of 
cattle  do  not  point  to  a  material  weakness  in  cattle  prices*  Price 
strength  is  more  likely  for  cows  than  for  other  classes,  while  a  further, 
seasonal  decline  may  occur  in  prices  of  top  grades  of  steers* 

% 

*•»•»•  •  •••  ••*••••••*•  ♦••;♦.*• 

•  .  «  _  9 

•  This  issue  is  for  two  months,  November  and  December*  • 

•  * 

*  Most  issues  in  the  future  will  be  bi-monthly* 
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REVIEW  AMD  OUTLOOK 

^  —  *  **■  1  - 

Hog  Production  Turning  Down 5 

Fall  Pig  Crop  Dp  Only  2  Percent  * ‘  .  i 

Spring  Intentions  Down  9  Percent 

Hog  production  is  turning  down  after  increasing  for  5  successive 
years.  The  1951  fall  pig  crop  was  on3y  2  percent  larger  than  the  1950 
fall  crop*  And  farmers5  intentions  on  December  were  for  8  percent 
fewer  sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring  of  1952  than  of  J.95lo \  If  the  size 
of  litter  is  average,  adjusted  for  trendy  the  1952  spring  pig  crop  would 
be  9  percent  less  than  the  crop  a  year  earlier  (table  1)0 

The  1951  fall  pig  crop  of  UO* 2  million  head  compares  with  the 
39*1*  million  saved  in  the  fall  of  1950,  The  increase,  though  small,  was 
the  fifth  in  succession,  and  the  crop  was  the  third  largest  fall  crop 
on  record. 

The  average  of  6^,60  pigs  saved  per  litter  was  the  second  largest 
on  record,  second  only  to  the  6'c65  saved  in  the  fall  of  1950* 

The  monthly  distribution  of  fsrrowings  shows  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  total  in  the  first  3  months  for  this  fall  than  last  (table  2), 

In  September ?  October,  and  November  the  number  o.f  sows  farrowing  was  less 
than  a  year  before 0  The  progressive  reduction  in  farrowings  throughout, 
the  •, season  reflected  the  dimming  prospects  for  a  big  corn  crop, 

j  •* 

^  _  .  1  9 

In  all  regions  except  the  South  Central  States  more  pigs  were 
saved  this  fall  than  in  the  fall  of  1950,  In  both  the  East  and  West 
North  Central  regions  the  increase  was  the  same  as  the  United  States 
average  of  2  percent^ 

The  1951  total  pig  crop,  spring  and  fall  combined,  was  102  million 
head.  It  was  less  than  the  record  I.9J43  crop  and  almost  equal  to  the 

second- ranking  19.li 2  crop* 

•  »  $  ■ 

The  56,5  million  pigs  in  prospect  for  next  spring  would  be  the 
smallest  crop  since  I9U8  but  larger  than  any  previous  crop  except  19U2 
and  19U3* 

Farmers'  intentions  on  sows  farrowing  indicate  a  reduction  of  U  per¬ 
cent  in  the  East  North 'Central  States  and  of  11  percent  in  the  West  North 
Central  States  *  All  other  regions  combined  show  a  probable  reduction  of 
6  percent,  although  increases  are  planned  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  South 
Atlantic  States » 

Smalle r  Supply 9  Higher  Price  of  Corn 

Main  Factor  in  -Reduce'TMg  'Production  *  *  *  *  '  *  *  *  - 

The  1951  crop  of  2,9ML  million  bushels  of  corn  was  116  million 
smaller  than  the  1950  crop,  and  of  poorer  quality*  With  the  carry-over 
of  corn  also  less  than  last  year,  the  total  supply  is  down  233  million 
bushels  or  6  percent.  Meanwhile,  production  of  almost  all  kinds  of  live¬ 
stock  has  increased  in  the  past  year,  so  that  competition  for  the  corn 
supply  is  greater*  As  a  consequence,  the  price  of  corn  has  been  about 
25  cents  per  bushel  higher  this  fall  than  last. 
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Table  1.-  Sows  farrowed,  pigs  "eared  and  pigs  saved  per  litter,  spring  and  fall  pig  crops. 
United  States,  by  regions,  average  193 7-41  >  by  years  1945  to  date 


Bevlsed  December  1,  1951* 
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Table  2.-  Number  of  sows  farrowing  and  percentage  distribution  by  months, 
spping  and  fall  season,  United  States,  average  1937-41 

and  by  years  1945  to  date 


C 

D 

* 

• 

• 

Dec*  l/ 

V 

9 

5  Jana 

• 

• 

• 

5  Feb* 

* 

© 

c5 

Mar. 

• 

© 

:  Apr. 

** 

•* .  -  - 

1  "  ”1 

Total 

* 

9 

Thous  «> 

Thous  ^ 

Thous • 

Thous, 

Thous  * 

Thous • 

Thous. 

1937-41  av. 

O 

-9 

r% 

290 

409 

791 

1,999 

2,605 

1,440 

7,534 

1945 

• 

# 

311 

378 

700 

2,024 

3,004 

1,885 

84302 

1946 

• 

a 

293 

354 

701 

2,128 

2,952 

1,649 

8,077 

1947 

V 

293 

381 

900 

2,452 

3,035 

1,487 

8,548 

1943 

• 

• 

254 

350 

746 

2,122 

2,838 

1,523 

7,833 

1949 

• 

• 

283 

441 

958 

2,567 

3,026 

1,545 

8,820 

1950 

* 

249 

416 

1,089 

2,803 

3,084 

1,533 

9,174 

1951 

» 

• 

288 

493 

1,237 

2,748 

3,098 

1,717 

9,581 

1952  2/ 

• 

V 

i 

8.794 

• 

» 

Percentage*  spring  season 

« 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1937-41  av. 

') 

# 

* 

3,9 

5*4 

10*5 

26.5 

34*6 

19,1 

100.0 

1945 

• 

9 

3.7 

4  ®6 

8.4 

24®  4 

36.2 

22.7 

100.0 

1946 

• 

• 

3,6 

8.7 

26.3 

36.6 

20.4 

100.0 

1947 

• 

• 

3  #4 

4.5 

10.5 

28.7 

35-5 

17.4 

100.0 

1948 

• 

• 

3*2 

4.5 

9.5 

27.1 

36,2 

19.5 

100.0 

1949 

O 

3 

3.2 

5,0 

10*9 

C 129.1 

34,3 

17.5 

100.0 

1950 

• 

• 

2.7 

4,5 

11.9 

30.6 

33.6 

16.7 

100.0 

1951 

• 

• 

3,0 

5c  2 

12,9 

28.7 

32.3 

17.9 

100,0 

• 

9 

Number,  fall  season 

♦ 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

June 

• 

* 

2  Juljr 

• 

• 

• 

Aug , 

• 

• 

Sept. 

• 

• 

;  Oct* 

• 

• 

• 

• 

:  Nov. 

# 

e» 

Total 

* 

Thous * 

Thous  0 

Thousr 

Thous  o 

Thous. 

Thous . 

Thous  * 

1937-41  av. 

£ 

• 

<• 

546 

510 

879 

1,483 

939 

445 

4,802 

1945 

• 

# 

778 

598 

1,024 

1,662 

974 

393 

5,429 

1946 

• 

• 

66? 

522 

871 

1,449 

820 

375 

4,  704 

1947 

9 

9 

640 

552 

1,000 

1,501 

833 

340 

4,866 

1948 

« 

727 

570 

985 

1,525 

871 

392 

5,070 

1949 

• 

9 

731 

618 

1,172 

1,760 

901 

386 

5,568 

1950 

9 

« 

710 

610 

1,285 

1,891 

1,004 

423 

5,923 

1951 

9 

• 

824 

680 

1:364 

1.845 

996 

380 

6 .089 

• 

• 

Percentage. 

fall  season 

• 

* 

0 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1937-41  av. 

6 

0 

• 

11.4 

1006 

18.3 

30.9 

119.5 

9.3 

100.0 

1945 

14.3 

llcO 

18  a  9 

30.6 

18.0 

7o2 

100C0 

1946 

c 

• 

14*2 

11*1 

18.5 

30,8 

lnl7 ,4 

8.0 

100.0 

1947 

• 

• 

13.2 

11.3 

20.6 

30*8 

17.1 

7.0 

100.0 

19/+8 

• 

0 

14.3 

11.3 

19»4 

30.1 

17.2 

7.7 

100.0 

1949 

• 

9 

13.1 

11  c  1 

21*1 

3i,6 

1602 

66.9 

100  oO 

1950 

• 

• 

12,0 

10.3 

21*7 

31*9 

17.0 

7,1 

100.0 

1951 

* 

O 

13.5 

U»2 

22  *  A 

10^, 

16.-4 

6,2 

100.0 

2/  Spring  farrowings  indicated  from  breeding  intentions  report* 
Revised  December  1,  1951. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  hogs  during  the  last  several 


months  hag  been  about  the  same  asa  year  earlier,  and  the  hog-corn  price 
ratio  has  been  lower  than  last  year®  In  the  3  months  October-December 
the  United  States  ratio  averaged.  11*3 .  A  year  before  it  was  13.1,  and  *- 
the  40-year  average  for  those  months  is  12*3*  ... 

1952  Pork  Production 

-to  be  a  Little  Smaller  than  1951® 

Reduction,  in.  Last  Half  of  Year  . 

•  •  .  . 

From  September  through  November,  commercial  hog  slaughter  was 
approximately  10  percent  larger  than  a  year  previously.  The  increase 
was  .somewhat  less  than  10'  percent  in  Federally  inspected  plants  and  som©~ 
what  more  in  other  commercial  plants,  as  a  higher  percentage  of  hog  slaughter 
than  a  year  earlier,  as  well  as  of  cattle  slaughter,  has  been  in  the  non— 
inspected  plants.  Since  the  1951  spring  pig  crop  was  up  only  7  percent, 
the  substantial  early  fall  increase  in  slaughter  reflected  early  farrow¬ 
ing  dates  and  feeding  out  faster  for  market.  Slaughter  in  December,  the 
peak  month  of  the  year,  was  only  a  little  larger  than  last  December. 

*  .  *  •  *  •  '  ■  < »  • 

.  .  The  large  quantities  of  soft  com  in  the.  Western  Corn  Belt  com¬ 
bined  with  a  rather  .small  price  discount  for  heavy  hbgs  may  have  caused.. scan© 
producers  to  delay  marketings  until  after  the  first  of  1952.  Data  on 
farrowings  by  months  indicate  that  more  pigs  were  born  last  May-July 
than  a  year  before.  Hence,  slaughter  of  hogs  in  early  months  of  1952  may 
be  a  little  greater  than  a  year  earlier.  The  increase  will  probably  be  ... 
Ies3  than  in  the  season  to  date. 

•  •  .-V; 

■ 

Prospects  •  are  that  by  next  summer  slaughter  of  hogs  and  production 
of  pork  will  drop  below  the  same  periods  of  1951  •  Barrow  and  gilt  daughter 
at  that  season  may  be  up  slightly  because  of  the  2  percent  larger  fall  pig 
crop,  but  the  number  of  sows  slaughtered  will  be  down  from  last  year  be- 
'cause  of  the  fewer  farrowing  during  the  spring. 


Beginning  about  late  summer  or  early  fall,  production  of  pork  will 
be  considerably  below  the  corresponding  1951  level  because  of  the  smaller 
1952  spring  pig  cro^.  ’ 


The  reduction  in  ^ork  supply  late  in  1°52  compared  with  1951  will 

*  ....  «  •  ’  .  m  1  .  _ 


probably  more  than  offset  the  small  gain  during  the  earlier  months.  The 
yearns  pork  production  will  probably  total  a  little  smaller  than  1951 
production.  D  ;pite  an  increase  in.  im/orts  that  may  amount  to  y  pound 
or  more  per  person,  x ork  consumption  may  be  down  to  73  pounds  or  less  per 
person  from  the  73  now  estimated  for  1951. 
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The  larger  cattle  slaughter  in  prospect  for  1952  will  result  from 
the  increase  in  numbers  of  cattle  on  farms,  which  are  now  a  record.  How¬ 
ever,  the  shorter  supply  and  higher  price  of  corn  may  tend  to  restrict 
the  number  of  cattle  going  on  feed  in  months  ahead.  Thus,  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  slaughter  in  1952  may  be  of  the  top  grades  of  grain 
fed  cattle  than  in  1951*  Average  weights  for  all  cattle  slaughtered  are 
likely  to  be  somewhat  lighter  than  in  1951* 

Moreover,  it  now  appears  that  cattle  numbers  have  not  risen  quite 
so  much  as  hadebeen  reported  in  official  estimates.  Data  from  the  Census 
of  I960  indicate  that  reported  cattle  numbers  for  that  year  were  over¬ 
stated  by  2  to  2^  percent.  This  downward  revision,  which  will  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  report  of  numbers  to  be  made  in  February,  lowers  some¬ 
what  the  prospective  size  of  the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter. 

Cattle  slaughter  may  rise  enough  in  1952  to  provide  2  to  4  pounds 
more  beef  per  person  than  the  approximately  56  pounds  consumed  in  1951* 

Production  of  lamb  and  mutton  is  also  expected  to  increase  in  1952. 
Slaughter  of  lambs,  like  that  of  cattle,  was  reduced  in  1951  as  numbers 
on  farms  were  expanded®  Most  of  the  increase  in  slaughter  likely  in  1952 
will  come  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  In  early  months,  sheep  and 
lamb  slaughter  will  about  equal  that  of  a  year  before,  as  l&mb  feeding 
this  winter  is  apparently  up  only  moderately  from  last  winter. 

1952  Total  Meat  Production  to  be 
Moderately  larger  than  1951 

Indications  are  that  total  meat  production  in  1952  may  be  enough 
larger  than  in  1951  to  allow  consumption  per  person  to  rise  somewhat  from 
the  HP.  pounds  estimated  for  1951*  However,  the  chances  are  less  promising 
than  formerly  for  the  1946-50  level  of  144  pounds  per  person  to  be  regained 

Consumption  of  meat  per  person  in  the  first  quart errcmay  be  little 
if  any  larger  than  the  35*6  pounds  consumed  in  the  same  quarter  of  1951. 
Consumption  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  may  be  as  much  as  1  to  2 
pounds  per  person  larger  than  in  the  same  1951  quarters,  (table  3) 

Beef  and  veal  will  probably  provide  an  increasingly  larger  part  of 
the  total  meat  supply  in  1952  compared  with  1951*  This  shift  in  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  meat  supply  will  probably  continue  beyond  1952.  It  will  result 
in  a  more  normal  ratio  among  moats &  In  1951,  pork  was  a  larger  percentage 
of  the  total  supply  than  it  had  been  in  7  years. 

Hog  Prices  to  Rise  Seasonally 3 
Marketing  Margins  Wider 

Pricesa  of  hogs  moved  to  a  low  in  December  after  a  seasonal  re¬ 
duction  that  began  earlier  than  usual  but  was  a  little  less  than  the  * • 
average  percentage  decline*  Prices  are  expected  to  rise  seasonally  until 
late  February  or  early  March.,  After  that  a  moderate  seasonal  decline  may 
occur.  The  total  seasonal  advance  this  winter  may  be  a  little  less  than 
last  winter ,  when  it  was  greater  than  usual.  However,  prices  this  spring 
may  be  fully  as  high  or  a  little  higher  than  last  spring. 
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Table  3.-  Meat  consumption <per  person^by  years,  1940-48  and  by 

Quarter  years,  1949  to  date 


Period "  * 

;  •  •  Beef  -  -  ; 

Vpal  -  • 

v  Lamb,  and 
l  mutton 

♦ 

..  *Pork 

• 

•I/! . Total 

*  * 

.Pounds’  . 

-  .Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1940  ,  -  i  ’ ' 

■ 

. 

. 54.7  . 

.  1  7.4  :  . 

v  '  6.6  • 

.  «♦,*•  rt  V  »(f  #  .r 

„  73.o 

141.7 

1941 

■  -  60..  5  „  ; 

;  i  7,6... 

'  16.8  .. 

.  67.  9 

.  .  .  142,8 

.1942 

-  • 

t  A 

-=  ■  * 

:  ',60.8 

8.2 

7*2 

63.3 

139.5 

1943 

52.9 

8.2 

6.4 

78.5 

146.0 

1944  .  • 

4 

55.3 

*  12.4 

>6.6 

'  -79.2 

153.5 

1945 

59.0 

11.8 

7.3 

•  66.3 

144*4 

1946  . 

61.3 

9.9 

•  6,6 

75.6 

153.4 

194? 

69.1 

10.7 

•5.4 

•69.3 

155.0 

1948 

,1 

•  62.6 

9.4 

5.0 

68.4 

145.4 

1949 . 

Jan. -Mar. 

16.0 

2.0 

1.2 

17.9  ’ 

37.1 

Apr .-June 

*C 

16.0 

2.0 

0.8 

■  16.1 

34.9 

July-Sept. 

16.4 

2.4 

1.0 

14.8 

34.6 

Obt.-Dec. 

4 

15.1 

2.3 

1.1 

18.8  • 

37.3 

Year 

4 

63.5 

8.7 

4.1 

67.6 

143.9 

1950 

Jan .-Mar. 

15.6 

1.9 

1.0 

18.5 

37.0 

Apr .-June 

15.7 

1.9 

1.0 

16.6 

35.2 

July-Sept. 

i  15.9 

2.1 

1*0 

15.0 

34.0 

Oct .-Dec. 

J  15.8 

2.0 

1.0 

18.7 

37.5 

Year 

63.0 

7.9 

4*0 

68.8 

*  it 

143.7 

1951 

* 

Jan. -Mar. 

14.6  n  * 

■■  1.6 

0.9 

18 . 5 

35.6 

’Apr. -June 

13.3 

1.5 

0.8 

17.3 

32.9 

July-Sept. 

14.3  - ; 

.1.8 

0.8 

16.4 

33.3 

Oct. -Dec.  2/ 

- - 

•  - 

v 

— 

38 

Tear  2? 

— — — 

— — — 

140 

if  Excluding  lard.  pT^Preliminary* 


-  A  factor  in  hog  prices  in  recent  months  has  been  a  somewhat  wider  marketing 

margin  -for  pork  than  a' year  before.'  This  margin  is  the  difference,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  between  the ; price  -of  live  1  hogs  .vhd  the  average  price  of  the  derived  pork 
products.  Although,  data  on  the^margia  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  three 

standard  series  all  show  increased  margins  this  past  fall. (table  4)* 

*  >  •  '  '*  .  -  *  -  -  * .  * .  .  f  * *  •  /  *  •  • 

;  There  is  evidence 'that  margins  were  narrowed  somewhat  at  midsummer  when  hog 
marketings  were  seasonally  small,  -and  then  increased  more  than  they  usually  do  as 
marketings  expanded.  .  .  .  .. 

Just  after  the  war,  marketing  margins  on  pork  were  unusually  low  compared 
with  retail  prices.  They  have  increased  slowly  since  that  time  and  the  increase 
in  1951  continued  the  upward  trend.  The  ratio  of  margins  to  retail  prices  of  pork 
is  still  less  than  the  long-time  average.  It  is  characteristic  of  margins  that 
they  change  slowly  and  that  the  changes  have  no  close  relationship  to  variations  in 
retail  prices  of  pork  or  prices  of  live  hogs. 
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Table  4*  -  Selected  series  on  marketing  margins  for  £ork, 

July  to  December,  1950  and  1951 


'  •  4  ••  v  *  -.» 

:  Live-to-retail  margin 

Month 

• 

Live  to  wnoiesale  margin,  .. 
Market  News  data,  Chicago, 
per  100  lbs.  live  hog  1/ 

: Market  News  data, 

:New  York,  per  100  lbs  4, 
Slive  hog  2/ 

:  BAE  data,  J3/ 

: United  States,  per 
:1b.  pork  at  retail 

1951 

•  :  1950 

:  1951 

:  1950 

:  1951  : 

1950 

*  .. 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

0  Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars  : 

July 

0.79 

0.09 

7.83 

7.66 

16.5 

| 

14.6 

August 

1.66 

0.27 

8.88 

8.20 

16.2 

15.8 

September 

1.80 

1.22 

10.35 

9.89 

18.2 

17  o0 

October' 

1.29 

0.48 

10.42 

9.15 

17.3 

16.1 

November 

1.44 

1.26 

10.54' 

9.97 

— 

.16.5 

December 

4/1-53 

2.03 

— 

— 

— 

16.9 

1/  Price  of  72.74  lbs 

.  pork  products,  fresh  basis, 

at  wholesale 

compared  with  price 

per  100  lb#. 

of  200-220  lb:  .  barrows  and 

gilts.  No  credit  given 

for  value 

of  by- 

products. 

2/  Price  of 

60.37  lbs 

.‘of  pork  products 

at  retail  compared  with 

price  per 

100  lbs. 

of  220-240  lb;*,  barrows  and  gilts*  No  credit  given  for  value  of  byproducts. 

3 /  Price  of  1  lb.  of  pork  products  at  retail  compared  with  price  for  1*41  lbs* 
live  hog  (basis  U.  S.  average  price  for  all  hogs,  including  sows). 

4/  Average  for  first  2  weeks. 


Cattle  Prices  Likely 
to  Change  Little 

* 

Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  slaughter  steers  and  heifers  have 
dropped  $1.00  to  $2.50  per  100  pounds  to  just  below  their  level  of  last 
summer.  Special  compliance  relief  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
for  low- volume  slaughterers  and  other  factors  had  resulted  in  some  rise 
during  early  fall.  Prices  of  cows  also  declined  moderately  late  in  1951<* 

The  supplies  of  cattle  in  prospect  do  not  point  to  any  general 
weakness  in -cattle  prices.  However,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  prices 
will  not  repeat,  the  marked  mid-winter  rise  that  took  place  a  year  ago. 
Price  strength  is  more  likely  for  cows  and  lower-grade  steers  and  heifers 
than  for  the  better  grades  of  fed  cattle.  Some  further  seasonal  decline 
in  prices  of  the  top  grades  may  occur. 

Prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  have  declined 
$2.00  to  $3«00  per  100  pounds  since  early  fall,  and  prices  of  stoeker 
and  feeder  steer  calves  have  fallen  about  $3.00.  A  seasonally  larger 
supply  partly  explains  the  lower  prices  but  less  optimism  on  long-term 
feeding  prospects  may  also  have  been  involved.* 
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Lamb  Prices  Lower; 

May  Rise  Seasonally  .  -  = 

Prices  of.  lambs  in  December  were  lowest  of  the.,  year,  about  $1.00 
per  hundred  pounds  below  the  level  they  held  in  late  summer  and  early  fall. 
Prices  are  now  about  the  same  as  at  this  time  last  winter. 

Some  advance  in  prices  of.  lambs  may  occur*  due  largely  to  the  greater 
value  of  the  heavier  pelt.  But  prices  are  not  expected  to  reach  their  peaks 
of  last  March, 

Beef  Set-Aside  for  Military 

■MMHMM  NtiMMMS  HMMIMMMUI  MMMMM 

On  November  30  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  issued  two  regulations, 
Distribution  Regulation  3  and  Supplement  thereto,  requiring  Federally  inspectec 
slaughterous  to  make  deliveries  of  beef  pursuant  to  military  orders  in  certain 
circumstances*  This  is  the  first  mandatory  set-aside  under  present  controls. 
For  each  accounting  period  beginning  after  October  27,  slaughterers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fill  military  orders  for  the  3  top  grades  of  beef  to  the  extent  that 
their  slaughter  of  all  beef  the  preceding  month  exceeded  by  25,000  pounds  or 
more  a  specified  percentage -«•  first  set  at  100  percent  —  of  their  kill  in 
the  same  month  of  1950.  Tills  beef  set  aside  for  military  purchases  must  be 
offered  at  no  premium  above  ceiling  prices.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of  carcass e: 
hindquarters,  or  boneless  beef. 

Dollars-and-Cents  Ceilings  Set  for  Veal 

Early  in  December,,  dollar s-and-cents  ceilings  were  announced  for 
wholesale  sales  of  veal.  The  regulation.  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  191, 
follows  the  same  general  pattern  as  previous  regulations  on  other  meats  in 
that  it  sets  up  ceiling  prices  for  carcasses  and  cuts  by  geographic  zone 
together  with  specified  allowances  for  certain  services. 

With  the  issuance  of  this  regulation  on  veal  all  major  meat  items 
have  specific  dollar s-and-cents  ceilings  for  sales  at  wholesale.  Specific 
retail  ceilings  have  been  established  for  beef.  Retail  prices  for  most  pork, 
veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  are  limited  by  restrictions  on  mark-ups  from  wholacole 
ceilings.  The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  has  indicated  that  it  would  soon 
issue  dollar s-and-cents  ceilings  for  sale  of  these  meats  at  retail.  Ceiling 
prices  for  canned  and  processed  meats  continue  to  be  based  on  the  prices  In 
effect  December  19,  1950  to  January  25,  1951  plus  certain  increases  in  costs. 

New  Grades  Proposed  for  Barrows  and  Gilts 

New  grade  standards  for  slaughter  barrows  and  gilts  and  for  their 
carcasses  have  been  proposed  by  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
of  USDA,  The  new  grades  are  intended  to  provide  a  more  accurate  way  of 
determining  the  market  value  for  hogs.  The  proposed  grades  are  Choice  No.  1, 
Choice  No.  2,  Choice  No.  3,  Medium  and  Cull.  These  grades  are  based  on  the 
quality  of  pork  and  on  the  relative  proportion  of  lean  cuts  to  fat,  All 
choice  grade  hogs  and  carcasses  would  yield  high  quality  pork  cuts.  Choice 
No.  1  would  have  a  relatively  high  ratio  of  lean  to  fat.  Choice  No.  2  and 
3  would  carry  more  fat.  Medium  and  cull  would  be  subject  to  discount  for 
poor  quality  because  of  under finish. 


c 
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The  grade  standards  were  set  up  after  several  years  of  study  on 
carcass  values  and  on  correlations  "between  characteristics  of  live  hogs  and 
the  quality  of  carcass  produced. -  Tentative  grades  for  slaughter  hogs  were 
developed  "by  USLA  and  have  been  in  use  for  some  years i  It  is  .felt  that 
*  rieither  *lihese  grades  nor  the  practice  of  selling  primarily  by  weight  groups 
adequately  recognises  the  extent  to  which  finish  determines  the'  yield  or  the 
quality  of  pork  produced.  Moreover,  the  proportion  of  lean. meat  in  a  carcass 
has  been  of  increasing  importance  as  consumers  have  shown  an  increasing  prefer¬ 
ence  for  lean  ever  fat  pork. 

Table  5,-  Number  of  pigs  saved  and  hogs  slaughtered,  1930-51 

and  forecast  for  1952  ' 


Year 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 
193^ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 
19^1 

1942 

1943  • 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949  ,  ' 

1950 

1951  3/ 

1952  4/ 


(lata  for  cover  page  chart ) 
Number  pigs  saved 


Spring  1/ 

:  Fall 

t  • 

% 

:  .  Year 

•• 

•  • 

•  XV  UiUUgi  xxv^g^o 

:  slaughtered  2 / 

•  r  * 

• 

11,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

49,332.  . 

24,803 

74,135 

67,272 

53,984 

29,192 

83,176 

69,233 

51,031 

31,494 

82,525 

71,425 

53,460 

30,740 

84 ,200 

1/  79,681 

39, 698 

17,068 

56,786 

68,760 

32,884 

23,260 

56,144 

' 46,011 . 

41,422 

24,303 

65,725 

58,730 

38,525 

23,994  .  ■ 

62,519 

S3, 715 

43,289 

28,566 

71,855 

58,927 

53,238 

33,714 

86,952 

66,561  ' 

49,584 

30,282 

79,866 

77 , 610 

49,368 

35,584 

84,952 

71,397 

61,093 

43,810 

104,903 

78-547 

74,223 

47,584 

121,807  • 

95,226 

55,754 

30,905 

86,659'  '• 

98,068 

52,216 

.  34,611 

86 , 827 

71,891  ' 

52,191 

30,503 

.  82,694  - 

•  76,244 

52,199 

31,090 

83,289 

•  74,710 

50,468 

33,358 

83,826  . 

71,936 

56,969 

36,275  ■ 

93,244 

'  75,293 

.57,935 

■  39,404 

97;339 

79,488 

61,957 

40,182 

102; 139 

86,000 

56,500 

—  - 

.  84,000 

l/  Begins  December  of  precedingyear .  " 

2/  Total  slaughter,  including  farm, 

3/  Preliminary .  .  ...  . 

4/  Spring  pig  crop  based  on  Intentions.  Slaughter  forecast. 

5/  Includes  slaughter  for  Government  account  in  drought  programs. 
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CATTLE  SLAUGHTER  IN  RELATION  TO  NUMBERS  ON  FARMS 

By  Harold  F.  Breimyer 

In  1947,  when  8l  million  cattle  were  reported  on  farms  January  1, 

36  million  head  were  slaughtered.  In  1951  'the  number  on  farms  was  up  to 
84  million  but  slaughter  was  only  26^  million  l/ .  Over  a  long  period  of 
time  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  is  closely  related  to  the  level  of 
munbers  on  farms.,  but  in  the  short  run  it  corresponds  more  to  the  changes 
taking  place  in  numbers  during  each  year. 

Variations  in  cattle  slaughter  and  numbers  on  farms  and  the  re¬ 
lationships  between  them  are  examined  briefly  here.  In  an  accounting 
sense  and  for  a  particular  year  the  relationship  is  simple:  cattle 
slaughtered  are  a  deduction  from  numbers  on  farms,  and  cattle  withheld 
from  slaughter  are  an  addition  to  numbers.  In  this  sense  the  net  de¬ 
duction  c*"  addition  to  numbers  on  farms  may  be  said  to  result  from  the 
size  of  slaughter.  In  a  longer-run  and  an  economic  point  of  view, 
however,  the  relationship  is  more  complex,  involving  both  longtime  and 
cyclical  trends  in  slaughter  and  in  numbers.  Furthermore,  insofar  as 
producers  make  deliberate  decisions  to  expand  or  reduce  their  herds,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  stands  as  a  result  of  those  decisions. 

This  discussion  follows  two  other  special  analyses  presented  in 
this  Situation r  In  the  September  1951  issue,  cattle  numbers  on  farms  by 
regions  were  noted  and  charted,  and  in  October  annual  numbers  and  slaughter 
were  projected  to  1955  on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 

Big  changes  in  the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtred  are  not 
new.  In  1921  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  1920 Js,  reductions  in  slaughter 
were  particularly  large.  Over  spans  of  2  to  4  years  beginning  with  1918, 

1922,  1933  and  1944,  increases  in  slaughter  were  substantial. 

As  may  be  observed  from  the  upper  chart  on  page  1 4*  cattle  slaughter 
.and  numbers  on  farms  have  trended  gradually- upward  in  the  last  50  years;:' 

Both  trends  are  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  short-run  cyclical  variation. 

Cycles  in  slaughter  are  not  so  smooth  and  well  defined  as  those  in  numbers. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  correspondence  between  the  two.  Annual  slaugh¬ 
ter  is  usually  small  when  numbers  on  farms  are  beginning  their  upswing  and 
for  2  or  3  years  thereafter.  Typically,  slaughter  reaches  a  peak  in  the 
year  when .numbers  first  turn  down  from  their  high  point,  and  hits  a  second 
peak  at  the  time  of  fastest  liquidation  of  numbers.  This  was  true  in  1918 
and  1924-25;  193^  and  1936-37;  and  1945  and  1947. 

l7 "in  the  Annual  Summary  of  Acreage,  Yield  and  Production  of  Principal  Crops 
of  December  17,  1951;  it  was  indicated  that  cattle  numbers  for  1950  were  over¬ 
stated  by  2  to  2^  percent.  The  estimate  of  84  million  for  1951  will  probably 
therefore  be  revised  downward  when  new  data  on  January  numbers  are  released 
in  February, 
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The  cyclical  relationships  between  slaughter  and  numbers  are  seen 
hast  when  the  numbers  are  converted  into  the  changes  taking  place  from  one  Jan¬ 
uary  to  the  next.'  That  the  net  additions,  or  reductions  in  number  vary  a  great 
deal  from  year  to  year  is  shown  by  the  top  line  of  the  lower  chart  on 
nape  14,  Variations  are  much  more  irregular  than  would  be  suggeste  y 
smoothly  flowing  cyclical  trends  in  numbers  on  farms.  During  the  continuous 
rise  in  numbers  from  1937  to  1945,  instance,  the  actual  addition  in 
individual  years  was  only  900  thousand  head  in  1937  ,  was  4  million  in  19  , 

and  was  a  mere  200  thousand  in  1944,  ■ 

In  general,  a  period  of  substantial  increases  in  numbers  on  farms 
is  associated  with  a  period  of  slaughter  less  than  its  trend  line;  and 
successive  reductions  in  numbers  coincide  with  a  large  slaughter.  - 

ever,  near  the  end  of  a  prolonged  period  of  increase  in  numbers  slaughter 
rises  to  or  above  its  trend  value  because  of  the  effect  of  the  larger 
breeding  herds  and  calf  crops .  And  near  the  end  of  a  prolonged  decrease 

in  numbers  slaughter  falls  back  to  its  trend  line.; 

The  trends  in  slaughter  shown  in  the  lower  chart  are  fitted  by 
free  hand.  They  illustrate  the  faster  growth  in  slaughter  since  the 

mid-30’s  than  before. 

Another  way  of  indicating  the  factors  associated  with  annual  cattle 
and  calf  slaughter  is  by  multiple  correlation  analysis .  The  number  f 
cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  annually  to)  was  correlated  with  (1  the  num 
ber  on  farms  January  1  of  each  year  (x2),  and  (2)  the  changes  in  number 
farms  during  each  year,  (*3),  both  for  1907-50  and  for  the  shorter  l924-50 

period. 

In  the  1907-50  analysis  a  multiple  of  .83  was  obtained,  showing 
that  of  the  original  variation  in  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  rom Jj s  b  rs 
44-vear  average,  83  percent  can  be  explained  by  the  level  of  cattle  nimbers 
at  the  beginning  of  each  year  and  by  changes  in  numbers  during  eac  year. 

Numbers  on  farms  alone  explained  76  percent  of  the  variation  in 
slaughter.  Of  the  variation  remaining  unexplained  by  numbers  a^e» 

29  percent  was  accounted  for  by  changes  in  numbers  each  ye  • 

of  January  numbers  predominates  in  such  a  44-year  analysis  because  oi  the 

strong  uptrend  in  both  numbers  and  slaughter. 

In  the  analysis  for  the  shorter  1924-50  period  the  following  re- 
gression  equation  was  obtained; 


X  *  -.44  +  . 42Xg  -  .95X3  +  .98x^ 


xu  is  the  annual  calf  crop  as  a  percent  of  cattle  and  calf  numbers 
on  farms  January  1. 
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In  this  27 -year  analysis  changes  in  numbers  on  farms  became  much 
more  important  than  they  were  in  the  longer  analysis --they  explained7I  per¬ 
cent  of  the- -variation  in  slaughter  not  accounted  for  by  the  level  of  numbers 


The  shorter  the  period  analyzed,  the  greater  is  the  relative  importance 
01  changes  in  cattle  numbers  in  explaining  cattle  slaughter, 

F°r  a  strictly  sh°rt -run  analysis,  a  correlation  can  be  applied  to 
the  data  for  tne  lower  chart  on  page  1  When  deviations  of  slaughter  from 

its  trend  line  are  correlated  with  yearly  changes  in  cattle  numbers  on  farms, 
a  regression  is  obtained  with  a  b  coefficient  of  -.76,  The  r2  is  ,63.  This 
snows  that  63  percent  of  the  short-run  variation  in  cattle  and  calf  slaughter 
rom  its  trend  is  associated  with  changes  in  numbers  on  farms.  That  is,  the 
relationship  seen  visually  in  the  chart  is  63  percent  of  a  perfect  relationship. 

,  These  statistical  measures  give  emphasis  to  the  importance  of  changes 

xn  cattle  numbers  on  farms  in  explaining  short-run  fluctuations  in  slaughter. 
They  show  how  slaughter  in  1951  could  be  at  a  10  year  low,  one-fourth  less 
than  4  years  earlier,  even  though  numbers  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  were  close  to  record  high. 

„  mc,  oIn  exPlaJning  longyrun  trends  in  slaughter,  where  trends  in  numbers  on 
farms  are  most  signiticatn,  the  size  of  the  calf  crop  can  be  included  as  a 
separate  independent  variable,  ;  The  general  tendency  is  for  the  calf  crop  to 

+1  aV  V0n8  Wlth  cattle  numbers>  it  is  partly  for  this  reason 

h  t  trends  in  numbers  bear  a  close  relation  to  trends  in  slaughter.  But 

over  several  decades  the  calf  crop  has  increased  in  relation  to  numbers  of  all 

‘raVes  on  farms  as  Ceding  cows  have  made  up  a  rising  proportion  of 
all  cat ule  On  farms  and  the  percentage  calf  crop  (the  number  saved  ner  100  cows) 

pr0Vep’  The  rasult  is  that  slaughter  has  trended  upward  faster  than 

™,®rS  ®  farms.  The  average  yearly  increase  in  slaughter  during  the  1507-50 

period  was  1.1  percent.  The  yearly  increase  in  numbers  on  farms  was  2/3  of 
one  percent,  *  /J  A 

pDD116*,192^?  analysis>  81  P^cent  of  the  variation  in  slaughter  not 

I  ^  Vth  °a  I1®  nu?bers  on  farms  changes  in  numbers  was  accounted 

for  by  the  slzt*  of  the  caxf  crop,  as  expressed  as  a  ratio  to  numbers. 
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Table  6e-  Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  Jan.  1  and  annual 

slaughter  1907-1951 

(Data,  for  charts  on  page  in-  ... 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928  • 

1929  • 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 
193*i 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 
19U0 
19l-tl 
19h2 
19U3 
19*44 
19U5 
1946 
19*47 

19*48 

19*49 
i95o- 
1931  2/ 
1952  3/ 


% 

y 


70,  *400 
68,  71*4 
68,795 

67 ,5*46 
65,996 
63,373 
60,576 
58,178 
57,322 
58,877 
61,003 
63,030 

65,  801 

70,|80 

7/4,369 

68,8*46 

67,CU7 

66,098 

65,2)i9 

66,02.9 

68,309 

71,755 

76,025 

61,204 

.85,33*4 

85,573 

82,43*4 

■81,207 

78,126 

78,298 

80,052 

84,179 

90,000 


-1,686 
•  81 
-1,249 
-1,550 
-2,623 
-2,797 
-2,398 
-  856 
1,555 
2,126 
2,027 

2,771 

4,479 

4,089 

-5,523 

—  999 
-1,7*49 

-  849 
•  -780 
.2,280 
3,446 
4,270 
5,179 

.  4,130 
.  239 
-3,139 
-1,227 
-3,081 
172 
1,754 
'  4,127 
6,000 


13,470 

12,428' 

13,706 

14,283- 

14,750- 

14,704-' 

14,766 

13,413' 

12,028 

12,038' 

12,056 

12,096 

11,980 

13,107 

19,509- 


% 


8o5 
15,901- 

15,254 
14,822. 
14,621 
14,958 
16,419 
18,033 
17,845. 
19,844' 
21,691 

' '19,824' 
22,393 
19,186 ' 
18,789 
18,642 
17,300 


8,481 
8,394 
8,832 
9,327 
9,804 
9,936 
9,369 
8,478 
7,651 
7 ,406 
7,761 
8,057 
7,97b 

8,564 
11,759- 
9,632 
10,008 
10,304 
9,306 
9,191 
9j089 
.  9,252 
■  9,718-. 

9,940 
14,242 
13,645 
12,168 
13,695 
12,328 
..  11,34.5. 
io,435 
8,900 


Number  cattle 
and  calves  on 
farms  January  1 

Change  in  num¬ 
bers  during  . 
year 

s  Number  slaughtered  during  year  l/ 

Cattle 

Calves 

Cattle  and  Calve 

1907 

1,000  head 

63,754 

1^000  head 

-1,765 

1,000  head 

13 , 886 

1,000  head 

6,395 

1,000  head 

20,281 

1908 

61,989 

-1,215 

13,569 

6,5U6 

20,115 

1909 

60,774 

-1,781 

14,135 

6*861; 

20,999 

1910 

58,993 

-1,768 

14,140 

6,917 

21,057 

1911 

57,225 

-1,550 

13,817 

6,855 

20,672 

1912 

55,675 

'917  . 

13,386-  . 

6,828 

20,214 

1913 

56,592 

2,869 

12,939- 

6,305 

5,927 

19,244 

1914 

59,461 

'  4,388 

■  12,676 

18,603 

1915 

•63,8)49 

3,589 

:  12,901 

6,o5h 

18,955 

1916 

67,438 

3,541  - 

■  -13,793 

6*628 

20,421 

1917 

70,979  _ 

2,061- 

-  15,741' 

■  7,372 

23,113 

1918  - 

- 73,040 

■  72,094  - 

-  946 

17,093- 

7,485 

24,578  . 

1919 

-1,694 

15,027 

8,201 

-  23,228 

3S 


21,951 

20,822 
22,538 
23,610 
24,554 
24,640 
2)i,  135 
21,891 
19,679 
19,444 
19,817 
20,153 
19,950 

21.671 
31,268 

„  24,437 

i/  25,909 

25,558 

24,128 

23,812 

24,047 

25.671 
27,751 
27,785 
34,086 
35,336 
31,992 

36,088 

31,51); 

30,134. 

29,077 

26,200 


1/  Total,  including  farm.'  17  Pr  eliminary  e  stima te . 

3/  Forecast.  h/  Estimates  of  numbers  for  1950  to  date  and  perhaps  earlier  will  be 
revised  downward  in  the  February  numbers  report* 

$/  Includes  slaughter  for  Government  account  in  drought  programs* 
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Digest  of  OPS  and  NPA  Regulations  Affecting  Meat  and 

Meat  Animals 


This  list  of  regulations  supplements  those  appearing  in  earlier 
issues  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation.  These  lists  are 
compiled  for  the  reference  value  they  may  have  now  and  as  a 
historical  source  in  the  future.  Questions  regarding  the  specific 
appxication  of  the  regulations  should  he  referred  to  the  Agency 
administering  them. 

Regulations  issued  hy  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 

Economic  Stabilization  Agency 


Regulation 


Distribution  Regulation  1 
Amendment  8 

Issued  November  27,  1951 
Effective  November  23/1951 

Distribution  Regulation  2 
Amendment  4 

Issued  September  27,  1951 
Effective  October  1,  1951 


Distribution  Regulation  3 
Issued  November  30,  1951 
Effective  December  5,  1951 


Distribution  Regulation  3 
Supplement  1 
Issued  November  30,  1951 
Effective  December  5,  1951 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Amendment  20 
Issued  October  10,  1951 
Effective  October  15,  1951 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  34 
Revised 

Issued  November  21,  1951 
Effective  November  26,  1951 


Principal  provisions 


Establishes,  cut-off  date  for 
slaughterer  registrations,  revises  re¬ 
porting  requirements,  and  makes  other 
minor  changes. 

Permits  the  keeping  and  handling 
of  ungraded  and  unmarked  beef  which  has 
been  certified  for  home  consumption  by 
resident  farm  operators  or  livestock 
raisers.  See  CPR  26  Rev.,  Arndt.  1. 

Requires  Federally  inspected 
slaughterers  to  make  beef  available  for 
military  orders  to  the  extent  that  their 
slaughter  of  cattle  in  an  accounting  per¬ 
iod  exceeds  a  specified  percentage  of  the 
corresponding  1950  kill. 

Sets  the  priority  percentage  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  DR  3  at  100  percent. 


Extends  the  parity  pass-through 
provisions  to  agricultural  commodities 
produced  in  the  U.S.  territories  and  pos 
ses s ions.  See  CPR  22,  Arndt.  31. 

Revises  ceiling  prices  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  fresh  and  semi -dry  sausages 
containing  beef  and/or  stuffed  in  sheep 
casings  to  reflect  recent  increases  in 
wholesale  beef  ceilings  and/or  higher 
casing  costs. 
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Principal  provisions 


Regulation 

General  Ceiling  Price .Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  79 
Issued  November  8,  1951 
Effective  November  13 ,  1951 


Sets  up  a  formula  for  adjusting 
retail  ceiling  prices  for  veal,  lamb 
and  mutton  in  line  with  dollars -and- 
cents  wholesale  ceilings. 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  9 
Amendment  4 

Issued  October  25,  1951 
Effective  October  30,  1951 


Provides  an  additional  method  for 
sellers  in  U,  S.  territories  and  posses¬ 
sions  for  computing  a  single  ceiling  price 
for  different  cost  inventories. 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  14 
Amendment  9  ... 

Issued  October  15,-’ 1*951 
Effective  October  20,  1951 


Allows  wholesalers  who  sell  to  in¬ 
stitutions  to  use  alternative  business 
years  in  qualifying  for  special  markups. 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  31 
Issued  October  10,  1951 
Effective  October  15,  1951 


Makes  the  parity  pass-through  pro¬ 
visions  of  CPR  22  applicable  to  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  produced  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions.  See  GCPR,  Arndt*  . 
20. 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  33 
Issued  November  9,  1951 
Effective  November  9,  1951 


Sets  the  mandatory  effective  date 
for  CPR  22  at  December  19,  1951* 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  35 
Issued  December  5,  1951 
Effective  December  10,  1951 


Eliminates  the  15  day  waiting  period 
provided  for  in  CPR  22  before  putting  new 
ceilings  into  effect. 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  36 
Issued  December  13,  1951 
Effective  December  18,  1951 


Changes  the  regulations  under  which 
manufacturers  (of  canned  meat  and  dry 
sausage)  may  obtain  adjustments  in  ceil¬ 
ing  prices. 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  2 
Revision  1 

Issued  November  21,  1951 
Effective  November  26,  1951 


:  Provides  an  alternative  method  for 

2  making  ceiling  price  adjustments  by  using 
:  GCPR  prices  as  a  basis  instead  of  base 
:  period  prices  required  under  CPR  22,  SR 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation* *2 
Revision  1,;  Amendment  1  ' 
Issued  December  5,  1951 
Effective  December  5,  1951  ' 


Provides  a  simplified  method  for 
making  the  adjustments  allowed  in  CPR 
22,  SR  2,  Rev,  1. 


Continued 
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Regulation 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  15 
Amendment  2 

Issued  November  1,  1951 
Ef f active  November  lf:  51951 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  17 
Issued  November  9,  1951 
Effective  November  9*  1951 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  18 
Issued  November  2$,  1951 
Effective  November  2$,  1951 

f  ... 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendne  nt  4 

Issued  September  28,  1951 
Effective  September  28,  1951  plant  operations* 


Principal  provisions 

«»«»*«**  ••  — t — —  r  mr  *Ti—  ■  m  ■■ 


Changes  the  csandatory  filing  date  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of ; sterile  canned  meat  and  dry 
sausage  from  November  !  to  December  15* 


1-  V  ,*  ,  •  • 

Provides  for  optional'  adjustments  under 
Section  402  (d)(4)  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Amendments  of  1951*  (Capehart  Amendment )< 


Provides  a  simplified  method  for  certain  small 
manufacturers  to  us eiin  making  Capehart  ad¬ 
justments  in  their  ceilings. 


Extends  the  exemption  from  compliance  set 
forth  in  Arndt.  2  until  November  4,  and 
tightens  compliance  requirements  of  multiple 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  7 

Issued  December  6,1951 
Effective  December  11,19$1 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Revised 

Issued  September  27,  1951 
Effective  October  1,  1951 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 

Revised 

Amendment  1 

Issued  Octobef  23,  1951 
Effective  October  23,  1951 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Revised  , 

Amendment  2 

Issued  November  6,  1951 
Effective  November  6,  1951 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  26 

Revised 

Amendment  1 

Issued  September  27,  1951 
Effective  October  1,  1951 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  51 
Amendment  1 

Issued  September  2$,}.951 


Mak-es ;  miscellaneous  changes  including  whole¬ 
sale  ceiling  price  adjustments  among  various 
beef  cuts* 


Revises  ceiling  prices  of  beef  items  sold  at 
retail* 


Changes  10  Idaho  counties  from  beef  retail 
pricing  zone  2  to  zone  1 . 


Revised  ceiling  prices  for  boneless  beef 
brisket* 


Effective  September  26,  1951  in  Puerto  Rico. 


Permits  the  keeping  of  ungraded  beef  which 
has  been  certified  for  home  consumption  by 
resident  farm  operators  or  livestock  raisers* 
See  DR  2,  Arndt.  4*  •  •* 


Fixes  the  ceiling  price  for  sales  of  live 
cattle  and  establishes  dollars-andf cents 
beef  ceiling  prices  at  wholesale  and  retail 
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Regulation _ _ _ Principal  provisions 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  69 
Revision  1 

Issued  November  16,  1951 
Effective  November  21,  1951 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  73 
Amendment  1 

Issued  October  18,  1951 
Effective  October  23,  1951 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 
Amendment  1 

Issued  November  19,  1951 
Effective  November  24,  1951 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  92 
Issued  November  8,  1951 
Effective  November  13,  1951 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101 
Issued  December  4,  1951 
Effective  December  12,  1951 

General  Overriding  Regulation  16 
Amendment  1 

Issued  October  4P  1951 
Effective  October  4,  1951 

General  Overriding  Regulation  20 
Issued  November  28,  1951 
Effective  November  29,  1951 


:  Establishes  dollar s-and-cents  wholesale 
:  and  retail  ceiling  prices  for  carcasses 

s  and  cuts  of  "island"  pork  in  Hawaii 0 

\ 

rt 

i  Amends  and  corrects  CPR  73 •  Adjusts  the 
s  ceiling  price’  for  the  sale  of  goats  in 

:  Sto  Croix,  Virgin  Islands® 

♦ 

* 

Q 

» 

8  Makes  miscellaneous  Amendments  in  CPR  74, 
%  mainly  on  dried  pork  and  specialty  pork 
s  product  s«. 

:  Sets  up  do 13a  rs-and- cents  wholesale  ceil- 
. :  ing  prices  for  lamb,  yearling  and  mutton 
:  carcasses  and  cuts® 

:  Sets  up  dol]ars-and-cents  wholesale  ceil- 
:  ing  prices  for  veal,  including  calf, 

s  carcassesa  and  cuts® 

0 

• 

:  Exempted  Kansas  City  packers  from  live 
s  cattle  ceiling  compliance  on  September  5 

8  and  (>  due  to  rail  embargo® 

/> 

4 

• 

e 

:  Provides  a  simplified,  method  for  certain 
s  small  manufacturers  to  use  in  making  ad- 
s  justments  under  Section  402  '(d)  (4)  of 
i  the  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments 
8  of  1951 • 


General  Overriding  Regulation  21 
Issued  December  5,  1951 
Effective  December  10,  1951 


:  Provides  a  method  to  use  in  making  Capehart 
:  adjustments  in  ceiling  prices®  Does  not 
:  apply  if  the  ceiling  price  is  governed  by  a 
:  regulation  which  has  an  adjustment  procedure 
:  already  in  effect® 


Regulation  issued  by  the  National  Production  Authority, 

Department  of  Commerce 


M-18,  as  amended  October  8 
Issued  October  8,  1951 
Effective  October  8,  1951 

M-29,  Revocation 
Issued  October  1,  1951 
Effective  October  1,  1951 

M-62,  as  amended  October  1 
Issued  October  1,  1951 
Effective  October  1,  1951 


Makes  certain  changes  in  the  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  hog  bristles  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brushes® 

Revokes  M-29  (deerskins*)  and  makes  deerskins 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  M-62® 

Amends  M-62  to  include  sheepskin  parts  and 
deerskins® 
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Selected  features.  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  1951  with  Issue  dates 

i  t  V >  '  ril 

Cattle  and  calves: 

Cash  Receipts-  Feb,,  Apr. 

Deaths-  Feb. 

Farm  slaughter-  Feb.,  May 
Federal  grade  standards-  Jan.,  Feb. 

Feeding-  Jan.,  Feb.,  Aug.  ;  * 

Grades -  Jan . ,  Feb . 

Imports-  Jan.,  Mar.,  Aug.  ! 

Liveweight  of  slaughter-  Feb.,  June 
Marketing-  Feb. 

Market  receipts  by  regions-  June 
Number  Jan.  1-  Feb.,  Sept.,  Oct. 

Outlook-  Oct. 

Price. ceilings-  May,  June,  Aug. 

Priee  margins  in  feeding  cattle-  Jan.,  Aug.,  Oct, 

Ratio  of  beef  steer  prices  to  lamb  and  hogs-  Oct. 

Regional  variation  In  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms-  Sept. 
Slaughter  by  classes,-  Apr.,  May,  June,  Aug.,  Oct. 

Slaughter  by  regions-  June 

Slaughter  in  delation  to  numbers  on  farms-  Dec. 

Slaughter  quotas-  Feb.,  Apr,,  June,  Aug, 

World  numbers-  Apr. 

Feed:  '■  M  H 

Balance  sheet-  Feb.,  July,  Oct.. 

Outlook-  Oct. 

Planting  intentions-  Mar. 

Hog  and  hog  products: 

Cash  receipts-  Feb.,  Apr. 

Deaths-  Feb. 

Grades-  Dec. 

Hog-corn  ratio-  Feb.,  Mar.,  July,  Sept. 

Hog  numbers  Jan.  1  and  June  1.-  Feb.,  June 
Hog  prices  by  weights-  Feb. 

Lard  consumption-  Feb.,  May 
Lard  Production-  Feb . .  May 
Liveweight  of  production-  Feb.,  Apr.' 

Marketing  margin  Jan.,  Dec. 

Marketings-  Feb.,  Apr* 

Market  receipts  by  regions*  June 
Outlook-  Oct. 
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Hog  and  Hog  production:  Continued 
Pig  crop  ■tffFebc f  June,  Dec# 

Prices  *  Feb*,  May,  Aug. 

Price  ceilings  -  Aug,  * 

Slaughter  -  Feb,,  Mar*,  May,  June,  July,  Dec. 

Slaughter  by  regions  -  June 
Slaughter  quotas  -  Aug., 

Sows  farrowing  -  Febo,  Mar®,  June,  Aug*,  Sept*,  Dec. 

World  numbers  -  April 

Hprses  and  mules: 

Numbers  Jan*  1  -  Feb* 

Outlook  -  Oct* 

Livestock,  generals 

Liveweight  of  slaughter  -  Feb«,  June 
Number  Jan,  1  -  Feb. 

Prices  meat  animals  -  Feb.,  May,  Aug. 

Rank  of  states  in  livestock  numbers  and  production  -  May, 

Slaughter  -  Feb®,  May>  June 

Slaughter  quotas  -  Feb,,  April,  June,  Aug, 

Meats: 

Canned  meat,  supply  and  distribution-  April 
Cold  storage  -  Feb, 

Consumption  -  Feb*,  May,  June,  Sept.,  Oct.,  Dec. 

Edible  offals,  supply  and  distribution  -  May 
Federal  meat  grading  -  May 
Foreign  trade  -  Feb,,  Mar.,  Sept. 

Marketing  margins  -  Jan. 

Outlook  -  Oct, 

Price  -  Feb. 

Retail  value  -  Jan.,  Feb. 

World  meat  production  -  Sept, 

*;p  an. 1  I  x  . 

Sheep  and  Lambs  t 

Cash  receipts  -  Febf  April 
Deaths  -  Feb, 

Feeding  -  Jan,  Feb. 

Grades  -  Feb*, April 

Liveweight  of  production  -  Feb.,  April 
Marketings  -  Feb.,  April 
Market  receipts  by  regions  -  June 
Numbers  Jan,  1  -  Feb* 

Outlook  -  Oct* 

Price  live  animals  -  Feb,,  May,  Agg. 

Price  margins  from  feeding  -  April 
Production  and  prices  of  mohair  -  Mar, 

Production  and  prices  of  wool  -  Mar..,  Aug. 

Slaughter  -  Feb*,  Mar*,  May,  June 
Slaughter  by  regions  -  June 
Slaughter  of  breeding  stock  -  July 
Slaughter  quotas  -  Aug. 

World  numbers  -  April 

IKdexes  of  other  years  ms.y  be  found  in  December  issues  beginning  1945* 
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Seleoted  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  \J 


. '  i 


Jan. -Nov. 


Item 


Unit 


1950  *  .1951 
! 


1950  i  :  x 

Nov.  s  Sept.  *  Oct.  x  Nov. 

:  x  f  : 


Cattle  and  oalves 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

160-180  pounds 
180-200  pounds 
200-220  pounds 
220-240  pounds 
240-270  pounds 
270-300  pounds 
All  weights  . 


Hog-corn  price  ratio  4 / 


Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago 


Lambs 


All  meat  animals 

Index  number  price  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100)  . . 


Meat 

Wholesale, 


Chicago 


Lamb  carcase.  Choice,  30-40  pounds  .... 
Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 


States 
grade  , 


average 


(BLS) 


Retail,  United 
Beef,  Choice 

Lamb  .  . 

Pork,  including  lard  », 

Index  number  meat  prices 
Wholesale  (1926-100)  ., 

_(193 6- 3 9= 100 )  . . .  ,  *4X.u  -  277.6  2 

Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendi^To  this  Situation,  Febnikrv  1951 
Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1961.  *  raDrjary  Ayt>1‘ 

3.  St.  P.ul. 

Sr’  ?  ~7^«b;r!T^;^;r!ctober’  *ad  NOTa"be- 

Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 


Beef  steers,  slaughter  Zj 

Chicago ,  Prime 

{Dollars 

per: 

ids  :  32.49 

1  29.28 

38.66 
36.09 
33.36 
ho  ftn 

oq  in 

00  00 

hft  7ft 

00  1  nr 

Choioe  . . . . . 

22  •-JLU 

hi  2>, 

2°.  r  l 
hA  Aft 

2o./o 
hA  hi 

20.1/ 
74  nn 

Good . . 

2  J-.«5 

^o#oo 

20*21 
0*5  OC 

OO  AO 

Commercial 

*  \  26.6? 

28.15 

22*  /2 
on  t>o 

OA  Oft 

OA  1  t% 

Utility . 

x  23.15 

1  28.80 

:  27.53 
.  27.7/. 

a  Ovv 

28.07 

35.83 

2h  90 

2U»o<: 
27.68 
hA  90 

2U.29 
77  nA 

20.10 
o4  nn 

All  grades 

^2  •7'-' 
hi 

f  #UO 
OA  7C 

<cD  •  7U 
o/L  oft 

Omaha,  all  grades  . . . . 

2J-.4X 
30.06 
hn  /.  7 

20.77 
hC  CQ 

20.  O 

hi  7ft 

20.29 

34.45 

34.12 

27.22 

22.96 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . . . 

22.27 
he  ho 

24«  f  0 

Cows,  Chioago  Zf 

Commercial . . . . . 

Utility  , . 

• 

• 

: 

1  21.43 

x  18.86 
.  i  A  hi 

24»4-*- 

27.99 

01.  As 

22.67 

on  *  4 

22*27 

28.97 

01  4o 

24*00 

28.36 

24.31 

OA  A 

Canner  and  Cutter 

-C4.02 

2i  nc 

OJ  •AfO 

1  nr  00 

^40 
on  od 

Vealers,  Choice  and  Prime  . . 

* 

0*7  on 

±f  mO<C 

QO  QA 

fcU#70 
oZ  o  r 

2U.40 

37.16 

31.97 

70  nn 

18.63 

35.90 

31.63 

Stooker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  .... 
Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  oattle  . . 

s  - 

X 

X  26.32 

X 

t  22.92 

X  25.84 

2 1  •j'j 
33.08 

29.06 

.12  OU 
28.46 

24.60 

27.60 

20.25 

31.90 

70  en 

Veal  calves  . . . 

32.75 

<■7 

32.80 

32.70 

<co«XU 

31.60 

do. 

t 

18.89 

20.89 

18.23 

20.02 

20.16 

18.43 

do. 

X 

19.47 

21.58 

18.47 

20.69 

20.57 

18.72 

do. 

X 

19.62 

21.71 

18.42 

20.94 

20.67 

18.72 

do. 

X 

19.55 

21.63 

18.33 

20.99 

20.68 

18.70 

do. 

: 

19.27 

21.41 

18.23 

20.97 

20.68 

18.64 

do. 

X 

18.85 

20.96 

18.16 

20.52 

20.46 

18.43 

do. 

X 

19.17 

21.36 

18.21 

20.84 

20.59 

18.69 

do. 

X 

19.13 

21.05 

18.05 

20.59 

20.32 

18.38 

do. 

2 

16.71 

18.63 

17.08  . 

17.86 

18.58 

16.61 

do. 

X 

18.25 

20.4  8 

17.80 

19.70 

20.30 

18.00 

do. 

l 

l 

13.1 

12.0 

11.5 

11.6 

11.5 

10.2 

X 

do. 

X 

13.8 

12.6 

13.0 

11.9 

12.4 

11.1 

• 

• 

• 

do. 

X 

X 

X 

12.37 

17.84 

15.47 

14.71 

15.15 

13.67 

• 

do. 

X 

11.19 

16.19 

13.30 

14.90 

15.20 

14.10 

do. 

1 

t 

26.92 

34.63 

29  .a 

31.44 

31.29 

30.80 

X 

do. 

15/27.  06^32. 18 

29.22 

32.64 

32.00 

31.31 

X 

• 

0 

f 

do. 

X 

X 

24.59 

31.41 

26.80 

29.80 

29.80 

29.00 

x  : 

X  } 

X  t 

X  2 

xDollars  per: 

338 

414 

357 

411 

410 

387 

9 100  pound 8 

X 

46.52 

56.43 

50.32 

56.90 

57.50 

57.25 

e 

do. 

X 

51.33 

57.21 

52.64 

58.00 

58.00 

60.35 

X 

Dollars 

0 

X 

20.46 

23.16 

19.68 

22.74 

21.96 

20.16 

: 

do. 

X 

28.09 

31.80 

27.02 

31.22 

30.15 

27.68 

: 

do. 

X 

23.75 

26.20 

23.18 

26.86 

26.45 

23.53 

X 

X 

do. 

Cents 

: 

s » 

33.30 

36.74 

32.50 

37.66 

37.09 

32.99 

X 

per  pound 

I 

73.0 

— 

76.4 

84.9 

88.6 

— 

: 

do. 

X 

69.2 

— — 

71.2 

78.1 

78.6 

9 

do. 

: 

40.6 

— 

41.2 

45.6 

45 .5 

— 

X 

X 

t 

X 

235.2 
241.0 ' 

— 

240.5 

249.6 

280.2 

277.6 

283.5 

281.0 

— 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  \J 


Item 

: 

t  Unit 

{ 

Jan.- 

•Nov* 

j 

1951 

• 

1950  : 

•  i 

1951 

.  1950 

:  Nov* 

• 

• 

:  Sept* 

• 

: 

:  Oct* 

• 

• 

t 

*  Nov* 

: 

Meat  animal  marketings 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Index  number  (1935-39=100)  . . 

0 

146 

1U9 

184 

162 

203 

190 

Stooker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

2 

• 

• 

8  Corn  Belt  States 

*  1,000 

Cattle  and  calves  . 

2,891 

3,156 

JU85 

515 

893 

460 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . . 

2,663 

3,39  0 

238 

703 

822 

305 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

2 

• 

• 

Number  slaughtered 

• 

• 

Cattle  . . 

11,993 

10,881 

1,151 

956 

l,ll|0 

1,122 

Calves  . . . 

5,  toll 

4,641 

505 

37U 

5oo 

U57 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . . 

10,821 

9,2b6 

969 

827 

1,08b 

922 

Hogs  . 

50,187 

S5,Hi2 

6,144 

b,398 

5,651 

6,531 

Percentage  sows  ............... 

16 

9 

14 

8 

7 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

• 

• 

Cattle  . . . 

986 

991 

998 

970 

973 

990 

Calves  . . . . 

206 

210 

214 

2ll7 

24  6 

231 

Sheep  and  lambs . . 

96 

98 

95 

95 

96 

100 

Hogs  . . 

2l*t 

246 

237 

236 

231 

236 

Average  production  s 

Beef,  per  head . . . do. 

Veal,  per  head  •  •••. . . .  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  . . do. 

Pork,  per  head  2J  . . do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  do. 

Lard,  per  head . do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . , :  do. 
Total  production  {Million 

Beef  . . {pounds 

Veal  . . :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  do. 


Pork  2/ 
Lard  ... 


do. 

do. 


Total  coiranercial  slaughter  z/  : 

Number  slaughtered  *1,000  : 

Cattle  •••• . . . .  :head  : 

Calves . . . . . :  do.  : 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . :  do.  : 

Hogs  . . :  do.  : 

Total  production  {Million: 

beef . ••••• . .  {pounds  : 

Veal . do.  : 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . . . ....:  do. 

Pork  2/ . do. 

Lard . . . :  do. 

: 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  : 

Beef . :  do. 

Veal  . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  •••• . . :  do. 

Pork . :  do. 

Total  meat  and  meat  produots  4/ . do. 
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U6 

136 

56 

35 

1U 

6,41i8 

618 

492 

6,86!i 

1,767 


16,420 

9,228 

11,862 

60,5U2 

8,475 

1,055 

536 

8,189 

2,02U 


544 

118 

li6 

136 

55 

36 

15 

5,885 

544 

427 

7,501 

1,978 


53U 

117 

li5 

13li 

56 

33 

lli 

611 

58 

li3 

821 

201 


1,556 

844 

1,058 

7,2ii9 

79U 

98 

U7 

966 

227 


95 

9 

8 

220 

liQ5 


528 

138 

45 

132 

56 

3li 

lU 

502 

51 

37 

579 

150 


1,375 

666 

938 

5,368 

698 
87 
41 
701 
V  17li 


9li 

8 

6 

402 

605 


513 

136 

lili 

127 

55 

33 

Hi 

581 

68 

U7 

719 

185 


1,602 

836 

1,203 

6,824 

790 

106 

52 

870 

212 


95 

7 

7 

326 

522 


528 

126 

47 

131 

55 

3U 

Hi 

588 

57 

43 

851 

221 


125 

11 

10 

276 

ii99 


V  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  3-batistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1 95 1. 

\/  Excludes  lard. 

mmd  i 

V  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

y  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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Cattle  on  feed  for  market  numbered  5.1  million 
this  January  1,  11  percent  more  than  last  January 
and  a  new  record.  Numbers  were  up  6  percent  in 
the  North  Central  States  and  24  percent  in  the  West. 
Colorado  reported  a  gain  of  31  percent  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  60  percent.  , 

Cattle  feeding  has  shifted  westward.  In  the  last 


10  years  numbers  on  feed  have  increased  7  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central  and  15  percent  in  the 
West  North  Central  regions,  but  85  percent  in  Colo¬ 
rado  and  211  percent  in  California. 

Movement  of  cattle  to  feedlots  early  this  year 
apparently  was  down  from  a  year  before.  This  lower 
level  of  placements  may  continue  for  some  time. 
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T  H  ^  LIVESTOCK  AND  M  B  A  T  SITUATIO  N 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  February  21,  1952 

SUMMARY 

Prices  for  meat  animals  have  been  somewhat  weaker  this  winter  than 
last  as  demand  for  meat  has  leveled  off  in  recent  months  and  supplies  have 
improved e  As  this  situation  is  not  likely  to  change  much  soon,  about  the 
usual  seasonal  price  movements  are  expected  for  meat  animals  this 
spring.  Prices  for  fed  cattle  may  decline  as  marketings  rise  while  price 
increases  are  more  likely  for  lower  grade  cattle  which  will  go  on  grass. 
Prices  of  hogs  will  probably  advance*  This  summer  they  may  reach  the 
level  of  a  year  earlier,, 

The  January  1  inventory  of  meat  animals  on  farms  supports  the  out¬ 
look  that  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  will  increase  moderately  in  1952, 
^hat  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  will  increase  somewhat,  and  that 
slaughter  of  hogs  in  the  first  part  of  1952  will  be  above  a  year  earlier. 
In  the  second  half  of  1952  hog  slaughter  will  be  below  1951  because  the 
1952  spring  pig  crop  is  being  reduced  due  to  smaller  feed  supplies. 


Total  meat  production  for  1952  is  expected  to  be  moderately  above 
1951©  It  may  be  the  largest  since  1947  but  smaller  than  in  each  year  from 
1943  through  1947a  Most  of  the  increase  over  1951  will  occur  in  the  lafce 
winter  and  spring.  At  that  time  last  year,  production  was  unusually  low. 
Consumption  per  person  for  all  of  1952  is  likely  to  be  2  or  3  pounds  more 
than  the  138  pounds  of  1951* 

The  total  number  of  meat  animals  on  farms  on  January  1  was  up  5 
percent  from  January  1951  and  was  the  third  highest  on  record*  The 
number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  this  January  was  a  record  88*1 
million,  6  million  head  or  7  percent  more  than  last  January.  The  number 
of  sheep  and  lambs,  though  still  small,  was  4  percent  larger  than  a  year 
ago*  The  number  of  hogs  was  up  2  percent  over  the  previous  January,  re¬ 
flecting  chiefly  a  similar  gain  in  pigs  saved  last  fall  than  the  previous 

fall. 

In  the  three  years  since  January  1949 >  the  number  of  cattle ^has 
increased  11  million  head  or  15  percent.  Noteworthy  were  the  much  faster 
expansion  in  beef  than  in  milk  cattle  and  the  greater  percentage  increase 
in  the  South  and  the  Western  Corn  Belt  than  elsewhere.  The  number  of  all 
cattle  and  calves  for  milk  rose  only  about  3  million  over  the  three  years 
but  the  number  of  cattle  for  beef  increased  IO3  million  head  or  26  percent 
The  number  of  beef  cows  alone  climbed  from  15*9  million  in  January  19^v  to 
20*6  million  this  January,  a  new  record. 

Over  the  three  years,  numbers  of  all  cattle  and  calves  rose  22 
percent  in  the  South  Atlantic,  18  percent  in  the  South  Central,  10  per¬ 
cent  in  the  Bast  North  Central  and  16  percent  in  the  West  North  Central 
Regions©  In  the  West,  the  rise  was  13  percent  and  in  the  North  Atlantic 

Region,  only  5  percent© 
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Included  in  the  cattle  and  calves. on  farms  this  January  were  9 . 1  mil¬ 
lion  head  on  feed,  11  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier  and  a  new  high. 
About  3.5  percent  more  sheep  and  lambs,  were  on  feed  this  January  than 
last,  but  the  number  was  small  compared  with  most  e&rlier  years.  . 

The  historical  data  on  livestock  numbers  were  recently  revised 
back  to  1945  on  the  basis  of  the  Census  of- -1950  and  other  information. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Cattle  Numbers  Record  High 

The  88.1  million  cattle  and  calves  reported  on  farms  January  1.  were 
6  million  more  than  a  year  earlier.  They  were,  a  new  high,'  2  1/2  million 
above  the  previous  record  established  in  1945*  The  number  has  increased 
each  year  since  1949;  but  the  gain  in  1951  was  the'  sharpest  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  upswing  and  was  the  largest  increase  ever  registered  in  a  single 
year .  1  /  ’  * 


The  recent  expansion  in  cattle  numbers  is  largely  restricted  to  the 
beef  classes.  Hie  number  of  all  cattle  and  calves  for  milk  increased 
only  l/4  million  in  1951  and  only  a  little  over  l/2  million  in  the  last 
3  years.  Hie  number  of  beef  cattle  (cattle  other  than  for  milk)  hit  a 


new  peak  this  January,  26  percent  above  3  y 
of  beef  cows  led  all  classes  in  the  rate  of 


ears.  f3arlier .  •  The  number 
increase  over  the  3  years.  . 


Hie  20 .6' million  on  hand  this  January  were.  30  percent  more  than  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1949.  '  •  .  .  .  "  *■  ' 


Both  dairy  and  beef  cattle  numbers  had  previously  declined  from  : 
peaks  of  the  mid -194 0* s  until  1948  when  the  current  upturn  began,  with 
dairy  cattle  showing  the  sharper  reduction.  As  the  recent  increase  in 
cattle  numbers  was  largely  in  beef  cattle,  a  very  substantial  shift 
from  dairy  to  beef  cattle  has  occurred.  The  35 • 9  million  cattle  and 
calves  for  milk  on  farms  this  January  were  5*4  million  below  the  record 
41.3  million  set  for  those  classes  in  1944.  The  52.2  million  beef  cattle 
were  up  7.5  million  from  1945.  A  similar  shift  was  reported  in  cows. 

The  number  of  all  cows  this  January  was  about  the  same  as  in  1945  hut 
milk  cows  were  down  more  than  4  million  and  beef  cows  had  increased  by 
about  the  samo  number. 


Hie  South  Atlantic,  South  Central  and  West  North  Central  regions 
led  all  others  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  cattle  numbers  in  the  last 
3  years  --  22,  18,  and  16  percent  respectively,.  In  the  East  North  Cen¬ 
tral  region  the  increase  was  10  percent.  In  the  West  it  was  13  percent 
and  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  only  5  percent.  : 

Hie  recent  expansion  in  the  number  of  cattle  resulted  from  strong 
demand  and  favorable  prices;  from  shifts  out  of  cash  crops  in  some  areas 
of  the  South;  and  from  improvements  in  forage  production  in  .many  areas. 
Moreover,  the  expansion  resumes  a  long-run  uptrend  in  cattle  numbers 
that  has  been  made  possible  to  large  extent  by  the  decline  in  numbers  of 
\horses  and  mules  on  farms  which  has  released  increasing  amounts  of  feed 


l/  The  increase  in  cattle  numbers  during  195 3-  was  about  as  estimated 
last  fall,  but  numbers  this  January  were  less  than  the  90  million  ex¬ 
pected  because  numbers  for  1951  and  previous  years  were  revised  down¬ 


ward  in  line  with  the  1950  Census. 
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and  pasture  for  consumption  by  other  livestock.  From  1942  through  1949 
declining  numbers,  ©f  sheep  also  increased  the  feed  available  to  cattle.  •  • 

If  the  pattern  of  previous  cattle  cycles  is  repeated,  cattle  numbers  will 
continue  upward  about  3  more  years,  even  though  numbers  are  now  at  an  all-time 

peak.  M'  T’  ’  ' 

Cattle -on  Food  January  1  Also  •  :  • 

Bee  or  d  High  ••  •  • 

Hie  5.1  million  cattle  and  calves  reported  this  January  1  on  feed  for 
market  were  11  percent  more  than  the  previous  record  in  January  last  year.  The 
increase  was  general  throughout  the  United  States,  as  only  4  States  had  fewer 
cattle  on  feed  than  last  January.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  West. 
California  had  60  percent. more  on  feed  than 'a  year  before  and  the  increase  for- 
the  entire  Western  Begion  was  24  percent.  The  increase  in  the  North  Central  '• 
Begion  was  6  percent.  ;  ;  ; 

.  .  "•  .  .  t  • 

.  *  .*  •  .  »  •  /  •  . 

Reports  from  the  Corn  Belt  showed  a  higher  proportion  of  heavy-weight 

cattle  on  feed  this  January  than  last.  Cattle  weighing  over  900  pounds  made 
up  31  percent  of  the  total,  compared  with  26  percent  last  year. 

The  increase  in  cattle  on  feed  accounted  in  part  for  a  rise  of  20  per¬ 
cent  over  last  year  in  the  number  of  steers  on  farms.  The. 8. 4  million  steers 
reported  this  January  were  the  most  since  1923- 

Numbers  of  Sheep  and  Iambs 

Up  One  Million  '  ' 

Numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  increased  1.1  million  head  in  1951 •  This 
was  the  second  increase  in  a  row,  but  the  31*7  million  oh  hand  this  January - 
were  quite  small  compared  with  earlier  years.  ‘Numbers  declined  steadily  from 
a  high  of  56.2  million  in  January  1942  to  a  low  of  29.8  million  in  January  1950." 

Hie  inventory  this  January  included  15  percent  more  sheep  and  lambs  on 
feed  than  a  year  before.  Stock  sheep  were  increased  588  thousand  head  or  2 
percent  .  *  • 

-  .  •  .  ,  •  *■  *  i  •  K  '  .  «  t 

►  .  -  .  '  *  '  ■ 

The  number  of  hogs  also  is  above  .last  year.  About  2  percent  more  were 
reported  on  farms  January  1  of  this  year  than  last.  Hie  increase  reilected 
chiefly  a  similar  increase  in  nigs  farrowed  last  fall  over  the  previous  fall. 

•  *•  *  .  ,  j  ’■  /  • 

With  the  number  of  each  class  greater  than  last  year,  the  index  of  numbers 
of  all  meat  animals  combined  rose  to  126  ( 1935“ 39*100 ) ,  6  points  above -last 
January,  the  highest  since  1944  and  the  third  highest  on  record  (table  1). 
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Table  1*-  Numbers  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  1942  to  date 


• 

c 

Numbers  on 

farms 

s  Index 

of  numbers  by  groups. 

• 

# 

V 

• 

1935-39 

*•  100 

Year 

:  All 

All  ; 

Horses 

:  Total  : 

: cattle 

sheep  3 

Hogs 

and 

’  Chickens 

: livestock: 

Meat  : 

Milk  : 

Poultry 

s  and 

and  j 

mules 

:  and  : 

animals : 

animals: 

: calves 

lambs  \ 

:  poultry  : 

• 

• 

: 1,000 

1 ,000 

1,000 

i,ooo 

1,000 

<  «■ 

:head 

head 

head- 

head 

head 

1942 

:  76,025 

56,213 

Z0JS07 

137355 

4737935 

112 

117  ' 

107 

118 

1943 

:  81,204 

55,150 

73,881 

13,231 

542,047 

120  ' 

128 

111 

132 

1944 

:  85,334 

50,782 

83,741 

12,613 

582,197 

126 

135: 

114 

142 

1945 

:  85,573 

A.6,520 

59,373 

11,950 

516,497 

117 

125 

113 

127 

1946 

j  82,235 

42,362 

61,306 

11,108 

=23,227 

113 

122 

107 

129 

1947 

:  80,554 

37,498 

56,810 

10,129 

467,217 

108 

117 

105 

114 

1948 

:  77,171 

34,337 

54,590 

9,279 

449,644 

103 

112 

100 

108 

1949 

:  76,830 

30,943 

56,257 

8,498 

430,876 

102 

112 

98 

105 

1950 

:  77,963 

29,826 

58,852 

7,781 

456,549 

103 

114 

98 

111 

1951 

:  82,025 

30,635 

62,852 

7,067 

442,657 

106 

120 

98 

108 

1952 

:  88,062 

• 

31,725 

63,903 

6,293 

453,498 

111 

126 

97 

111 

Cattle  and  Sheep  Slaughter  to 
Increase*  Hog  Slaughter  to 
Decline  Relative  to  1951 


Trends  in  slaughter  of  livestock  for  the  next  year  or  longer  will 
largely  follow  the  recent  trends  in  numbers.  Slaughter  of  cattle  and  of 
sheep  in  1952  will  likely  exceed  1951*  Slaughter  of  hogs  will  average  a 
little  above  last  year  for  a  while  but  later  will  drop  below  1951  due  to 
a  decline  in  numbers  raised*  The  yearns  total  hog  slaughter  is  expected 
to  fall  a  little  below  last  year* 

The  large  inventory  of  cattle— both  in  total  and  for  steers  and 
all  fed  cattle — points  to  an  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  in  1952  @ver  the 
relatively  small  slaughter  of  1951*  Present  prospects  are  for  the  increase 
to  be  moderate#  Slaughter  will  be  less  than  current  production,  and  the 
number  of  cattle  on  farms  will  show  a  further  gain  during  1952* 

Much  of  the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  this  year  will  consist 
of  fed  cattle  marketed  this  winter  and  spring#  Slaughter  of  fed  cattle 
was  larger  than  last  year  in  January  and  February  and  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  larger  throughout  most  or  all  the  spring. 

In  the  last  2  or  3  months  fewer  cattle  have  gone  on  feed  than  a  year 
before.  Shorter  supplies  and  higher  prices  of  feed  have  been  a  factor  in 
the  reduced  movement  to  feedlots*  Less  optimism  regarding  future  trends 
lor  cattle  prices  may  also  have  been  an  influence.  However,  the  recovery 
of  2  to  3  dollars  per  100  pounds  in  prices  of  feeder  cattle  the  last 

2  months  suggests  that  feeders  may  have  regained  confidance.  Ais0  numbers 
moving  have  been  rising  recently.  '  numbers 
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While  fed  cattle  will  provide  most  or  all  the  increase  over  1951 
in  cattle  slaughter  early  in  195ft -grass  cattle  will  provide  the  gain 
later  in  the  year.  The  extent  of  the  increase  in  slaughter  of  grass 
cattle  this  fall  will  bo  determined  by  trends  in  cattle  prices  and  by 
the  size  of  the  new  corn  crop.  A  large  corn  crop  would -boost  the  move¬ 
ments  to  feedlots  and  limit  the  increase  in  slaughter. 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  was  slightly  below  last  year  in  January 
and  slightly  above  in  February.  In  months  ahead  slaughter  will  probably 
average  a  little  larger  than  in  1951-”'  The  increase  in  sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  in  prospect  for  1952  would  be  the  first  since  1943.  Slaughter 
in  1951  was  the  smallest  in  this  century. 

Hog  slaughter  is  expected  to  average  a  little  above  1951  until 
about  mid- spring.  Thereafter,  it  will  be  less  than  last  year.  This 
prospect  is  based  on  farrowings  last  fall.  Until  September,  more  sows 
had  farrowed  each  month  than  a  year  before.  Beginning  in  September, 
farrowings  were  down  from  the  previous  year.  Moreover,  farmers  intended 
to  reduce  by  8  percent  the  number  of  sows  farrowing  this  spring. 

Slaughter  of  hogs  this  summer  will  probably  be  several  percent 
less  than  last  summer.  A  reduction  is  probable  both  for  barrows  and 
gilts  and  for  sows  slaughtered.  By  fall,  hog  slaughter  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  short  of  the  corresponding  .1951  slaughter-.  It  will  then  reflect  the 
reduction  actually  made  in  the  number  of  spring  pigs  saved. 

With  moderately  more  cattle,  slightly  more  sheep  and  lambs,  and 
not  quite  so  many  hogs  to  be  slaughtered  in  1952  as  in  1951 >  total  meat 
production  may  rise  by  around  3  to  5  percent.  Production  at  this  in¬ 
dicated  level  would  be  the  largest  production  since  19^7  but  less  than 
in  each  year  from  1943  through  1947  -  Consumption  of  all  meat  per  person 
in  1952  promises  to  be  2  or  3  pounds  more  than  Dhe  138  pounds  consumed 
in  1951. 


large  Holdings  of  Meat  in  Cold  Storage 


Holdings  of  meat  in  cold  storage  on  January  1  were  the  largest 
for  the  date  since  1937  and  on  February  1  were  the  largest  February 
holding  since  1920,  Stocks  of  pork  on  February  1  were  647  million  pounds 


4  percent  larger  than  a  year 

pounds,  were  up  46  percent. 


beforehand  stocks  of  beef,  at  234  million 

Freezer  capacity,  particularly  freezer  space 


in  meat  packing  plants,  was  reported  to  be  nearly  filled  on  February  1. 


) 


Prices  of  Most  Meat  Animals  to 
Average  Lower  than  in  1951 

Price  trends  for  meat  animals  in  the  last  several  months  have 
displayed  a  rather  persistent  though  not  pronounced  weakness.  This  is 
in  contrast  with  the  rise  in  prices  at  this  time  last  year.  The  usual 
seasonal  gain  for  hogs  did  not  appear  in  January  and  February.  Prices 
of  lambs  slipped  to  their  lowest  since  the  fall  of  1950* 
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Table  2.-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  compared  with  disposable  personal 

income,  1937*^1  average,  by  years,  19^7  to  date 


Period 

Average  retail 
price  of  meat 
per  pound 

:  Retail  value  of 
:  meat  consumed 
:  per  person  2 / 

Disposable  per¬ 
sonal  income 
per  person 

>;Retail  value  of  meat 
:  as  percentage  of 
:  disposable  income 

Cents 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

1937  -4l  av. 

25.7 

29*86 

568 

•  .  -  - 

5.3 

19^7 

56.2 

75.34 

1,169 

,  6.4  . 

1948 

62.6 

78.88 

1,277 

6.2 

1949 

56.8 

70.74 

■;  1,243 

„  .  '  •  •  -•  .*•  1  . 

5,7 

1950 

59.4 

74.11 

» 

1,339 

5,5 

"1951 

65.8 

79.25 

1,436 

5*5 

1/  Weighted  average  of  retail  prices  for  all  important  cuts.  • .  ;''r.  .  >  ....  ; 

2/  Computed  from  estimated  retail  weight  of  each  type  of  meat  consumed  per  civilian 
consumer.  , 

Compiled  from  appendix  Table  A-20,  ....  '  .  j'i 

•  5  .  *  < 

Prices  of  cattle  drifted  downward  from  about  last  September  to  this 
January  but  the  better  grades  have  shown  more  stability  since*  The  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  beef  cattle  in  January  was  $2.30  per  hundred 
pounds  below  the  September  price  of  $29*50*  Since  January  1  the  average 
price  of  Choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  has  varied  between ~3^»50  and 
35*00  dollars  per  hundred  pounds. 

The  price  trends  are  mainly  a  readjustment  from  the  very  high  levels 
of  1951 >  which  is  occurring  as  demand  apparently  fails  to  strengthen  further 
and  the  supply  of  meat  both  from  current  slaughter  and  from  storage  is  more 
adequate ,  In  addition  to  this  general  situation,  the  price  of  hogs  was 
held  down  as  the  seasonally  heavy  run,  which  usually  ends  in  late  January, 
was  prolonged  until  late  February.  Heavy  lambs  have  been  discounted 
sharply  because  of  the  large  supply, 

* 

Prices  for  meat  animals  have  also  been  weakened  by  lower  by-product 
prices.  A  major  cause  for  lower  prices  of  lambs  this  winter  is  the  much 
lower  value  of  pelts  and  wool.  In  recent  weeks  No.  1  packer  shearlings  at 
Chicago  have  been  quoted  at  about  $3*^0  each,  only  half  the  corresponding 
price  a  year  earlier.  Cattle  hides  were  below  year-earlier  levels  with 
some  grades  showing  even  greater  proportional  declines.  Prices  of  lard 
and  tallow  have  been  substantially  below  a  year  earlier.  However,  the 
decline  in  lard  prices  has  been  moderated  by  a  heavy  demand  for  export. 
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In  months  ahead,  the  general  average  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  lamb 
prices  may  remain  a  little  below  last  year®  However,  the  defense  program 
is  likely  to  maintain  demand  well  enough  to  prevent  any  marked  weakness 
in  prices*  Strengthening  tendencies  are  most  likely  for  hogs* 

Approximately  the  usual  seasonal  movements  are  the  most  likely 
prospect  for  cattle  prices  this  spiring.  Prices  of  the  top  grades  may  de¬ 
cline  moderately*  Prices  of  cows  and  lower  grades  of  heifers  and  steers 
may  rise  somewhat  in  response  to  the  seasonal  demand  for  cattle  to  go  on 
grass*  However,  the  price  gain  for  these  classes  may  not  be  as  great*  as 
usual  and  certainly  less  than  early  last  spring.  Cne  reason  is  that  sup¬ 
plies  of  grazing  cattle  probably  will  be  larger  this  year.  Also,  prices 
of  lower  grade  cattle  have  not  dropped  quite  as  far  belo\vr  prices  of  top 
grades  this  winter  as  in  most  winters;  hence,  there  is  less  chance  of  their 
rising  so  much  relative  to  top  grades.*  Furthermore,  it  is  typical  of  a 
period  of  scarcity  and  high  prices,  such  as  1951p  that  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  increases  occur  in  prices  of  lower  grades.  When  the  supply  situation 
eases,  prices  of  the  lower  grades  decline  most*  This  kind  of  reaction 
could  mark  the  cattle  price  picture  for  1952* 

Reduced  numbers  of  cattle  going  on  feed  now  may  result  in  material 
price  gains  for  fed  cattle  this  fall,  after  most  of  the  cattle  fed  during 
the  past  winter  have  been  marketed. 

Prices  of  hogs  are  expected  to  climb  rather  steadily  and  this 
summer  may  reach  the  corresponding  1951  prices.  Prices  this  fall  may  de¬ 
cline  less  than  usual  for  that  season  and  may  average  higher  than  last 
fall. 


Prices  of  lambs  in  1952  compared  with  1951  will  be  affected  by  the 
slightly  larger  slaughter  in  prospect,  by  the  lower  average  price  for  wool, 
and  by  lower  prices  for  cattle*  It  is.  .likely  that  lambs  wili  average  a 
little  below  the  price  of  last  .year* 

Demand  for  Meat  Comparatively  Steady. 

Ending  Uptrend 

Demand  for  meat  appears  to  have  been  fairly  steady  for  a  number  of 
months,  ending  the  uptrend  that  began  in  the  spring  of  1950  and  lasted 
until  economic  conditions  leveled  off  early  last  fall.  The  comparative 
suability  of  economic  activity  and  incomes  since  fall  is  the  primary 
explanation  of  a  similar  stability  in  demand. 

Demand  for  meat  is  very  sensitive  to  changes  in  income*  During  an 
inflation,  demand  for  meat  tends  to  outrun  income,  and  during  the  first 
stages  of  deflation  it  tends  to  fall  sharply*  Just  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  for  example,  demand  for  meat  wras  so  strong  that  retail  value  of 
meat  consumed  in  1947  amounted  to  6*4  percent  of  disposable  personal  in¬ 
come  (table  2)s  By  1950  the  percentage  relationship  had  dropped  to  5*5  and 
preliminary  data  indicate  that  it  remained  at  that  figure  in  1951*  The 
inflationary  pressures  the  first  half  of  last  year  probably  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  Slightly  higher  ratio  to  income  if  prices  had  not  been  held 
down  somewhat  by  controls* 
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Table  3.-  Average  retail  price  of  meats,  farm  value  and  marketing  charge,  per  retail  pound, 
1937"4l. average,  *>7  years.  1946  to  date,  by  months..  1951. 


Year  or  month 

Retail 

price 

1/ 

*  Net  farm 
]  value  2/  .  . 

Margin 

:  Government  : 

:  processor .  : 

:  payments  : 

Marketing  : 

charge  : 

3/-  : 

Government 
payments  to 
producers  4/ 

’  Adjusted  farm 
value  2/ 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

All  meat  products 

■  -►  f 

1937-41  av. 

25.6 

12.8  ••• 

12.8 

«■ 

12.8 

12.8 

1946 

38.5 

26.3 

12.2 

1.8 

14.0 

0.2 

26.5 

1947 

55.4 

35-4 

20.0 

20.0 

35.4 

1948 

62.0 

■  •  39.0 

23.0 

- 

23.0 

- 

39.0 

1949 

56.0 

33.7 

22.3 

mm 

22.3 

- 

33.7 

1950 

59.1 

36.8 

22.3 

- 

22.3 

- 

36.8 

1951  6/‘ 

6L.3 

44.2 

23^2 

23 t2 

-  .  . 

44.2 

Beef  (Choice  grade) 

1937-41  av. 

29.5 

17.0 

12.5 

- 

12.5 

17. Q  ' 

IQ  4  6 

41.8 

33.2 

8.6 

2.6 

11.2 

0.3 

-33-5 

1947 

61.1 

44.2 

16.9 

16.9 

'  - 

44.2 

1948 

73.7 

53.0 

•  20.7 

r 

20.7 

-53.0, 

1949 

66.3 

45.6 

21.2 

- 

21.2 

45.6 

1950 

73.5 

51.8 

21.7 

mm 

21.7 

mm 

51.8  1 

1951  6/ 

85.7 

64.0 

21.7 

21.7 

.  64.0 

By  months,  1951  6/ 

61.2 

Jan. 

83.2 

61.2 

22.0 

22.0 

■  -  . 

Feb. 

85.0 

65.0 

20.0 

-  • 

20.0 

- 

65.0 

Mar. 

84.8 

64.5 

.  20.3 

- 

20.3 

- 

64.5 

Apr. 

85.4 

65.1 

20.3 

20.3 

-- 

65.I  5 

May 

84.5 

63.0 

21.5 

- 

21.5 

- 

63.0 

J  une 

:  84.7. 

62.0 

.  22.7 

- 

22.7 

62.0 

July 

84.8 

61.1 

23.7 

- 

23.7' 

7 

61.1 

Aug. 

84.7 

63.8 

20.9 

- 

20.9 

-  . 

63.8 

Sept. 

84.9 

65.6 

19.3 

- 

19.3 

- 

65.6 

Oct. 

88.6 

67.9 

20.7 

20.7 

mm 

67.9.  9 

Nov. 

89.0 

66.2 

22.8 

- 

22.8 

mm 

66.2 

Dec. 

88.9 

63.1 

25.8 

- 

25.8 

- 

63.1 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec . 


76.0 

77.5 

78.4 
77.8 

77.5 
78.1 

78.6 
80. 4 
82.0 


Pork,  Including  lard 


55.1 
56.3 

57.1 
55.0 

54.5 

55.2 

54.2 

52.5 

.2*1. 


20.9 
21.2 
21.3 
22.8 
23.0 

22.9 
24.4 

27.9 

30.8 


20.9 
21.2 
22.8 
22.8 
23.0 

22.9 
24.  4 

27.9 

30.8 


1937-41  av. 

20.4 

10.7 

9.7 

- 

9.7 

- 

10.7 

1Q46 

33.4 

24.0 

9.4 

1.4 

10.8 

- 

24.0 

1947 

47.2 

33.6 

13.6 

- 

13.6 

- 

33.6 

IQ  48 

47.5 

32.4 

15.1 

- 

15.1 

- 

32.4 

1949 

41.1 

25.4 

15.7 

- 

15.7 

mm 

25.4 

1950 

40.6 

25.3 

15. ^ 

- 

15.4 

- 

25.3 

1951  6/ 

44.9 

28.1 

36.8 

- 

16.8 

- 

28.1 

By  months,  1951  §J 

*  "  . 

Jan. 

44.1 

27.8 

16.3 

- 

16.3 

- 

.27.8 

Feb. 

45.4 

30.6 

14.8 

14.8 

- 

30.6 

Mar. 

45.5 

29.5 

16.0 

16.0 

- 

29.5 

Apr. 

45.1 

28.6 

16.5 

16.5 

28.6  . 

May 

45.1 

28.4 

16.7 

16.7 

- 

28.4 

June 

45.4 

29.3 

16.1 

mm 

16.1 

- 

29.3 

July 

45.4 

28.9 

16.5 

- 

16.5 

28.9 

Aug. 

45.7 

29.5 

16.2 

...  . 

16.2 

- 

29.5 

Sept. 

45.6 

27.4 

18.2 

- 

18.2 

-  ‘ 

27.4 

Oct. 

45.5 

28.2 

17.3 

mm 

17.3 

- 

28.2 

Nov . 

43,9. 

25.0 

18.9 

- 

18.9 

- 

25.0 

Dec. 

42.5 

24.5 

18.0 

• 

18.0 

-  ' 

sit  .5 

. 

Lamb 

1937-41  av. 

27.0 

13.8 

13.3 

13.3 

'  ;  - 

*  13.8 

1946  •  . 

42.1 

,  26.8 

:  15.3 

.  - 

15.3 

2.2  . 

29.0 

1947 

56.7 

37.3 

19.4 

- 

19.4 

- 

•  37.3 

1948 

64.3 

42.1 

22.2 

- 

22.2 

- 

42.1 

1949 

67.4 

4l.4 

26.0 

26.0 

«■ 

41.4 

1950 

69.6 

44.7 

24.9 

- 

24.9 

- 

44.7 

1951  6/ 

77.4 

53.3 

24.1 

- 

24.1 

- 

53.3 

By  months,  1951  6/ 

* 

I 

Jan. 

74.1 

47.0 

27.1 

- 

27.1 

- 

47.0 

Feb. 

74.6 

50.1 

24.5 

•  - 

24.5  ' 

\ 

50.1 

Mar. 

73.5 

51.9 

21.6 

- 

21.6-  ’ 

m 

51.9 

55.1 
56.3 

.57.1 

55.0 

54.5 

55.2 

54.2 
52.5. 

51.2 


1/  Calculated  from  "market  basket"  values.  2 /  Farm  value  of  live  animal  of  weight  and  grade  necessary  to  produce 
1  pound  of  meat  products  at  retail  minus  the  computed  value  of  byproducts.  Standard  factors  are  2.16  pounds  of  cattle, 
2.16  pounds  of  lambs,  and  1.4l  pounds  of  hog.  jJ  "Adjusted  margin".  Equals  margin  plus  Government  payments  to  slaugh¬ 
terers  .  4 J  Government  payments  to  cattle  and  sheep  feeders.  Net  farm  value  plus  Government  payments  to  livestock 

producers.  6/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Parity  Prices  Change  ••  . 

in  January- 

In  accordance1  Vi th  the '•  formula,  prescribed  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1949,  the  'base  period  used  for  calculating  parity  prices  van 
moved  forward  one  year  on  January  15.  The  new  1942-51  adjusted  "base  price 
for  hogs  was  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  or  about  1  percent,  less  than  the  1941-50 
base  used  last  year.  The  new  base  prices  for  lambs,  cattle,  and  calves  were 
about  5  percent  higher  than  the  old..  For  lambs  the  rise  was  38  cents;  per 
100  pounds^ for  veal  calves,  42  cents- per  100  pounds;  and  for  beef  cattle, 

34  cents  per  100  pounds.  -Since  the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for 
interest,  taxes  and  farm  v&ge  rates  increased  3  points  or  about  1  percent 
from  December  15  to  January  15,  the  parity  for  hogs- on  January  15  remained 
unchanged  at  $21. 50- per  100  pounds.  The  parity  for  lambs  advanced  from 
$21,90  to  $23.20;  for  veal  calves,  from  $22.30  to  $23.70:  and  for  beef 
cattle,  from  $19.90  to  $21,10. 

A  fuller  explanation  of  methods  of  computing' parity  may  be  found 
in  this  Situation  for  February  1950. 

Marketings  Margins  Wider 
in  1951  for  Pork.  About 

Unchanged  for  Beef  • 

The  total  price  margin  between  the  retail  price  for  meat  and  the 
price  received  by  farmers  for  live  animals  was  slightly  larger  in  1951  than 
in  I95O  for  pork  and  about  unchanged  for-  beef.  For  all  meats  combined,  The 
margin  increased  not  quite  1  cent  per  pound  or  approximately  4  percent. 

•This  was  less  than  the  percentage  increase  in  retail  prices,  so  that  the 
percentage  of  the  consumers  meat  dollar  received  by  farmers  increased 
moderately.  •’  * 

The  marketing  charge  or  margin  is  defined  as  the  total  spread  between 
the  retail  price  of  meat  per  pound  and  the  value  received  by  the  farmer  for 
the  equivalent  weight  of  live  animal  (excluding  the  value  of  byproducts 
-derived from  it)*  The  margin  includes  the  costs  and  profits  of  the  entire 
marketing  process  including  transportation,  marketing,  and  slaughter  of  live¬ 
stock^  and-  processing-,  transportation,  wholesaling  and  retailing  of  meat. 

The  marketing"  margin  is  significant  in  an  analysis  of  prices  of  meat 
animals  because  those  prices  are  influenced  so  strongly  by  the  demand  for 
and  price  of -meat  at  retail.  In  fact,  the,  relationship  between  farmers.1 
prices  and  consumer  demand  is  probably  closer  for  meat  than  for  almost  any 
ether  farm  product, 

-  -  As  has  often  been- pointed  out  in  this  Situation,  marketing  margins 
fof*:'meat'  do  not  necessarily  follow,  over  any  considerable  period  of  time, 
the  prices  either  of  meat  or  of  live  animai.s.  They  are  determined  more 
by  costs  of  marketing  than  by  prices  of  the  products  --  costs  of  labor,  rents, 
materials  and  supplies,  transportation  charges,  taxes  and  interest  rates. 

These  costs  change  rather  slowly.  The  efficiency  of  the  marketing  system 


\ 
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also  is  improved  only  very  gradually.  Consequently,  marketing  margins  for 
meat  normally  are  more  stable  than  prices  of  meat  or  livestock.  Because 
of  this  stability,  when  meat  prices  are  rising  rapidly  margins 'usually 
appear  comparatively  small  and  the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s  meat 
dollar  is  increased.  When  meat  prices  fall,  margins  are  relatively  .large 

and  the  farmer’s  share  declines. 

.  •  •  *  '  . 

Responding  to  the  general  inflationary  pressures,  marketing  margins 
have  trended  generally  upward  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Margins  in 
1951  in  part  conformed  to  this  uptrend,  but  they  also  were  affected  by 
price  control  regulations  imposed  during  the  year.  The  marketing  margin  on 
pork,  the  meat  least  subject  to  price  .controls  last  year,  increased  rather 
substantially  over  1950.  The  margin  on  beef  fluctuated  during  the  year  in 
line  with  developments  in  price  control.  In  early  months,  when  prices  of 
beef  were  controlled  but  prices  of  cattle  were  not,  margins  were  narrow  as 
cattle  prices  pushed  upward  so  hard  as  to  bring  requests  for  limits  on  live 
cattle  prices.  After  the  limits  were  established  on  June  k,  the  marketing 
margin  widened,  It  then  narrowed  when  cattle  prices  again  pressed  upward, 
but  widened  once  more  when  supplies  of  cattle  began  to  increase  and  price 
pressures  diminished.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  marketing  margins  on  beef 
were  about  the  same  as  in  1950. 

Outbreak  of  Foot  and  Mouth 
Disease  in  Canada 

Imports  of  meat  animals  and  fresh  meats  into  the  United  States  from 
Canada  have  been  prohibited  since  February  25  following  the  diagnosis  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  Though  the 
outbreak  is  local  and  will  probably  be  confined  to  a  relatively  small  area. 
United  States  imports  are  prohibited  from  any  country  where  the  disease  is 
known  to  exist. 

The  embargo,  as  long  as  it  is  in  effect,  will  end  imports  of  cattle 
and  calves  from  Canada.  About  200,000  head,  were  brought  in  last  year.  More¬ 
over,  few  cattle  from  any  source  will  now  enter  the  United  States.  None  have  • 
come  in  from  Mexico  since  the  Mexican  border  was  closed  at  the  end  of  19^6. 

i 

The  United  States  imported  about  80  million  pounds  of  fresh  beef  and 
veal  from  Canada  in  1951/  and  smaller  quantities  of  fradi  pork  and  lamb.  None 
will  enter  now«Imports  of  canned  beef  from  Argentina  and  other  South  American 
countries  and  of  cured  beef  from  Mexico  will  continue,  as  will  the  relatively 
small  imports  of  other  meats  from  various  supplying  countries. 

Canada  could  legally  replace  its  fresh  beef -export  to  the  United 
States  by  export  of  canned,  corned,  pickled  or  cured  beef,  but  production 
facilities  are  probably  limited.  Furthermore,  there  had  previously  beon 
little  likelihood  that  imports  of  cattle  and  of  beef  from  Canada  in  1952 
would  equal  those  of  1951  because  Canadian  needs  are  increasing. 
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Digest  of  OPS  and  NPA  Regulations  Affecting  Meat  and 

Meat  Animals 

» 

This  list  of  regulations  supplements  those  appearing  in  earlier 
issues  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  These  lists  are 

■■  iiuiwi  —  1  »  1  mmmrmmmwm  -"i-u  "  ji 

compiled  for  the  reference  value  tnoy  may  have  now  and  as  a 
historical  source  in  the  future.  Questions  regarding  the  specific 
application  of  the  regulations  should  he  referred  to  the  Agency 
administering  them. 

.  *  '  .  ■  i 

Regulations  issued  hy  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 

Economic  Stabilization  Agency  •'  .  .. 


Regulation 

p r ire ipal  pro v i s i on s 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  6l 
Amendment  1 

Issued  January  l4,  1952 

Effective  January  19,  1952 

Puts  specialty  steaks  under  SR  6l, 
changes  the  filing  requirements,  and 
makes  other  miscellaneous  changes  for 
processed  beef. 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  65 
Amendment  1 

Issued  February  1,  1952 

Effective  February  6,  1952 

Makes  a  number  of  minor  changes  in 
the  technical  provisions  of  the 
retail  pork  ceiling  price  regulation. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  2 

Revision  2 

Issued  December  14,  1951 

Effective  December  19,  1951 

Fixes  ceiling  prices  and  maximum 
brokerage  commissions  for  all  sales 
of  untannod  domestic  cattlehides,  kips, 
and  calfskins,  including  cut  parts 
suitable  for  making  leather.  Prices 
are  generally  below  those  of  CPR  2, 

Rev.  1. 

> 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Amendment  39 

Issued  January  4,  1952 

Effective  January  4,  1952 

Permits  a  manufacturer  who  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  ceiling  price  under  any  OPS 
regulation  to  use  that  price  ponding 
the  establishment  of  CPR  22  price. 
Simplifies  filing  requirements  for 
some  sellers.* 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  15 

Revision  1  * 

Issued  January  4,  1952 

Effective  January  9,  1952 

Revokes  the  pricing  method  previously 
■in  effect  under  SR  15  and  permits  manu¬ 
facturers  to  price  under  CPR  22.  Extends 
the  mandatory  effective  date  insofar  as 
it  applies  to  canned  meat  and  dry  sau¬ 
sage  to  January  15 >  1952. 

Continued  - 
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Regulation 

Principal  provisions 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  22 
Supplementary  Regulation  15 

Revision  1,  Amendment  1 

Issued  January  31 >  1952 

Effective  January  31 >  1952 

Authorizes  processors  of  sterile  canned 
horsemeat  to  continue  to  determine 
ceiling  prices  under  the  GCFR ,  or  to 
price  under  CPR  22  if  they  have  already 
filed  under  that  regulation. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  2k 
Amendment  8 

Issued  January  31 y  1952 

Effective  February  5>  1952 

Permits  a  wholesaler  of  beef  whose 
distribution  unit  is  located  in  certain 
Southeastern  States  where  freight  rates 
were  recently  reduced  to  use  the  orig¬ 
inal  rates  in  compiling  ceiling  prices. 
Does  not  change  retail  ceilings. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  6l 
Amendment  2 

Issued  January  11,  1952 

Effective  January  16,  1952 

Simplifies  pricing  and  reporting  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  export  trade. 

Permits  exporters  to  use  alternative 
methods  in  establishing  ceiling  prices. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  6l 
Supplementary  Regulation  1 

Issued  January  11,  1952  - 
Effective  January  16,  1952 

Permits  shippers  for  export  to  use 
the  same  percentage  markup  to  each 
territory  and  possession  that  they  used 
during  the  period  June  1,  19^9  to 

June  30 )  1950. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  73 
Amendment  2 

Issued  January  25,  1952 

Effective  January  3®,  1952 

Adds  live  hogs  and  locally  produced  un¬ 
inspected  pork  to  the  list  of  livestock 
and  meat  products  on  which  dollars -and - 
cents  ceilings  have  been  established 
for  the  Virgin  Islands, 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  92 
Amendment  1 

Issued  February  5>  1952 

Effective  February  5>  1952 

1 

Suspends  allocation  provisions  on  lamb 
carcasses  until  the  beginning  of  the 
first,  accounting  period  commencing 
after  March  22. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101 
Amendment  1 

Issued  February  1,  1952 

Effective  February  6,  1952 

Authorizes  sales  of  light  veal  car¬ 
casses,  hide  on,  to  retailers,  Makes 
other  minor  changes. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  124 

Issued  February  4,  1952 

Effective  February  4,  1952 

; 

Established  dollars -and-cents  ceilings 
for  surgical  catgut  sutures  for  manu¬ 
facturers  and  resellers. 

Continued 
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Regulation 

Principal  provisions 

General  Overriding  Regulation  7 
Amendment  8 

Issued  December  20,  1951 

Effective  December  26,  1951 

Extends  the  exemption  from  price 
control  of  certain  specialty  food 
iosms  to  include  importers,  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  processors. 

General  Overriding  Regulation  2k 
Issued  January  l8,  1952 

Effective  January  l8,  1952 

Bets  up  the  legal  framework  for  a 
’’community  food  pricing”  system  of 
ceiling  prices. 

Regulations  issued  by  the  National  Production  Authority, 

Department  of  Commerce 


M-62,  as  amended  Dec.  29,  1951. 
Issued  December  29,  1951 

Effective  January  1,  1952 

Removes  processing  limitations  on 
horsehides,  and  makes  other  minor 
changes . 

M-35,  Revocation 

Issued  February  20,  1952 

Effective  February  29,  1952 

Revokes  M**35>  as  amended. 

M-62,  Revocation 

Issued  February  20,  1952 

Effective  February  29,  1952 

Revokes  M-62,  as  amended. 
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Saleoted  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  1 / 

23% L 


■;rJ  *•  Item 


Unit 


s  Year  : 

:  total  or:  January 
:  average  : 


December 


January 


February 


Cattle  and  oalves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  2/ 

Chicagpi  Prime  . , . 

•  Choioe  . * . 

Good . . . 

Commercial  ...... . * . . . 

Utility . . . . 

;  All  grades  . .  *  . . . . 

Omaha,  all  grades  . 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . . 

Cows,  Chioago  2j 

Commercial  .»»»..••••• . * 

Utility  .......  8 

Canner  and  Cutter  . * . ! 

Vealers ,  Choioe  and  Prime,  Chicago . t 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  . 

Price  received  by  farmers  5 

Beef  oattle  . . 8 

Veal  calves  . . •’•8 


ars  per 
pounds 

:  38.11 

38.38 

36.71 

36.78 

37.07 

do. 

»  35.96 

34.77 

34.78 

34.68 

34.57 

do. 

:  33.37 

31.88 

32.43 

32.27 

31.90 

do. 

*  30.97 

29.47 

29.72 

29.59 

29.12 

do. 

*  28.31 

27.32 

26.62 

26.72 

26.46 

do. 

*  35.72 

34.10 

34.59 

34.25 

33.78 

do. 

:  34.18 

32.75 

33.03 

32.91 

do. 

*  34.34 

32.81 

33.21 

32.62 

do. 

*  27.76 

24.64 

25.29 

24.26 

23.71 

do. 

*  24.48 

23.03 

22.55 

21.96 

21.65 

do. 

:  20.93 

20.17 

19.64 

19.04 

18.98 

do. 

:  37.19 

36.39 

36.OO 

36.84 

38.15 

do. 

:  32.86 

31.88 

30.45 

31.19 

32.06 

do. 

:3/28.90 

27.00 

27.50 

27.20 

27.60 

do. 

*2/ 32.60 

30.80 

31.30 

31.50 

31.90 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

160-180  pounds..  . . . . . 

180-200,  pouiids  . . * ......... . 

200-220  pounds  . 

220-240  pounds  . 

240-270  pounds  . . . 

270-300  pounds  . 

All  weights  . 

Seven  markets  4/  . . . 

Sows,  Chicago  . . . 

Price  received  by  farmers  . . . . 

Hog -com  price  ratio  6/ 

Chicago,  barrows  ana  gilts  . 

Price  reoeived  by  farmers,  all  hogs  ... 

Sheep  and  lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago 

Price  received  by  farmers  . 

Lamb  8 

Slaughter,  Choice  and  Prime, t  Chicago . 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choioe,  Omaha  ........< 

Price  reoeived  by  farmers  . . 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers 
(1910-14-100)  . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


56.05 

57.20 


Dollars 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cents 
per  pound 
do. 
do. 


19.90 

27.32 

22,9b 

32.16 


Meat  1 

Wholesale,  Chioago  sDollars  pe 

Steer  beef  oaroass.  Choice,  500-600  pounds  2/: 100  pounds 

Lamb  carcass.  Choice,  30-40  pounds . .  do. 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 

72.84  pounds  fresh  . 

Average  per  100  pounds  . 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  oured  . 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . . . 

Retail.  United  States  average 

Beef,  Choice  grade . . . . 

Lamb  ••».... . . . . . . 

Pork,  including  lard . . . 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1926-100)  . . 

Detail  (193^-39=100)  9 / . . . . . 

)J  Annua’l” data  foremost  serfeV  publishelTin  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1951. 

"§/  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951. 

Jj  Simple  average  of  prices  for  12  months. 

bj  Chicago,  St.  Louie  N.  S.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  and  S.  St.  Paul. 

5/  8  markets  combined  including  Indianapolis. 

6/  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

7J  Average  of  prices  for  January,  August,  September,  October,  November,  and  December. 

8/  Price  of  40-50  lb-Larnb  carcass 

9/  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 


20.68 

21.33 

21.45 

21.36 

21.12 

20.67 

20,7b 

20.47 

18.43 

20.20 


20.86 

21.59 

21.55 

21.31 

20.87 

20.39 

20.79 

20.47 

17.59 

20.00 


18.32 

18.64 

18.57 

18.31 

17.96 

17.56 

18.17 

17.85 

15.24 

17.60 


11.6 

12.0 

9.4 

12.5 

13.0 

10.4 

17.58 

19.74 

14.69 

'16.00 

15.20 

13.90 

34.33 

34.67 

30.57 

r31.90 

33.62 

30.50 

r31.20 

30.00 

28.50 

411 

391 

379 

56.42 

54.57 

56.38 

57.27 

53.55 

58.00 

22.88 

22.61 

19.81 

31.41 

31.04 

27.20 

25.94 

25.95 

23.09 

36.37 

36.39 

32.38 

85.7 

83.2 

88.9 

77.4 

74.1 

82.0 

44.9 

44.1 

42.5 

274 

262 

266 

274 

265 

275 

17.60 

18.50 

18.42 

18.13 

17.58 

17.06 

17.79 

5/17.45 

15.08 

17.40 

9.3 

10.4 


14.84 
13.  to 

29.98 

28.20 


376 


16.82 

17.94 

18.02 

17.70 

17.20 

16.73 


17.20 

10.  4 

14.81 

13.30 

27.78 

26.80 

377 


$ 


50.06 

52.19 

18.88 

25.92 

21.82 

30.59 


274 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  \J 


Item 

Unit 

1951  

  1952 

Year  :  : 

total  or  :  January  :  December 
average  : 

January 

February 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100)  ......... 

151  171  160  i72 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 
8  Com  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves  . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 


•  ••»••  • 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . . . 

Calves  . . . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  ............ 

Hogs  . . . . 

Percentage  sows  . . . 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle . . . 

Calves . .  ,f  ........ , 

Sheep  and  larnbs  . . .  .... 

Hogs . 

Average  production',  *  '  ? 

Beef,  per  head  . 

Veal,  per  head . . 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head . . 

Pork,  per  head  ZJ  . . . 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2j 

Lard,  per  head  . .. . . . 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  .. 
Total  production 

Beef . . . . 

Veal  . . . . . . . 

.Lamb  and  mutton  . . . 

Pork  Zj  . . . . 

Lard . . . . . 


Total  commercial  slaughter  jJ 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle . . 

Calves  . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 

Hogs . . . . 

Total  production  ,•  ' 

Beef . . ... 

Veal . . 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . 

Pork  Zj . . . 

Lard  . 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

Beef . . . . 

Veal . . . . 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . . . .  < 

Pork . . . . 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/  . . . . . t  do. 


1,000 


V 


head 

3,356 

183 

200 

133 

do. 

3,509 

no 

r  ,  ■  * 

119 

123 

do.  ; 

11,879 

1,160 

998  • 

1,096 

do. 

*,985 

■  1*33 

3l*l* 

•V  382 

do.  : 

10,056 

1,058 

810 

1,042 

do.  , 
Percent 

62,054 

6,581* 

6,912 

6,835 

Pounds 

992 

1,022 

1,008 

1,019 

do. 

209 

‘  193 

201* 

201 

do. 

98 

100 

100 

102 

do. 

:  21*6 

250 

21*1 

ZU6 

do. 

544 

556 

551 

56  3 

do . 

118 

105 

111* 

113 

do. 

1*7 

1*8 

47 

49 

do. 

136 

136 

131 

137 

do. 

55 

55 

54 

56 

do. 

36 

38 

36 

36 

do. 

Million 

15 

15 

15 

15 

pounds 

•  6,1*31 

61*2 

5*7 

614 

do. 

583 

>5  : 

39 

43 

do.. 

1*65 

50 

.  .  38 

51 

do. 

8,407 

89  6 

906 

932 

do. 

2,225 

2i*9 

21*6 

248 

i,doo 

' 

• 

head 

16,380 

1,580 

1,32* 

1,509 

do. 

8,*17 

759 

602 

681 

do. 

11,028 

1,132 

880 

1 , 12? 

do. 

Million 

7*,551 

7,884 

8,126 

8,277 

pounds 

8,55* 

81*2 

700 

811 

do. 

972 

81 

68 

-  75 

do. 

501* 

■  53 

1*1  : 

54 

do. 

10,001 

1,065 

1,057 

1,113 

do. 

2,531 

281 

277 

283 

do. 

w  M  M 

ll*7 

182 

218 

do. 

— 

11* 

16 

17 

do. 

— 

10 

13 

14 

do. 

•  mm  mm 

*99 

382 

5*9 

do. 

tm  «s 

770 

688 

912 

235 

16 

14 

697 

1,081 


y  Excludes  lard. 

y  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

y  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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STATISTICAL  APPENDIX 

The  following  section  is  an  appendix  of  data  on  moat 
animals  similar  to  tnat  given  in  this  Situation  each  February 
sinco  19^9 •  A  few  of  the  tables  have  been  reduced  in  length, 
with  references  in  footnotes  to  sources  of  data  for  years 
earlier  than  those  shown.  In  some  tables  for  which  revised 
data  will  be  made  available  later  in  the  yoar,  that  fact  is 
stated  in  footnotes. 

The  two  pages  of  statistics  in  each  issue  of  this 
Situation,  together  with  occasional  additions  or  revisions 
given  in  special  sections  of  the  text,  can  be  used  to  keep 
this  appendix  to  date. 

Tables  of  this  appendix  having  no  credit  line 
present  data  from  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  the  Division 
of  Livestock  and  Poultry  Statistics,  or  the  Division  of 
Statistical  and  Historical  Research  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  Several  tables,  as  credited,  were 
taken  or  compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Branch, 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  Indexes  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  prices  of  meat  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U,  S.  Department  of  Labor,  and  population  and 
certain  foreign  trade  data  are  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census , 


More  complete  compilations  of  statistics  of  live¬ 
stock  and  meats  may  be  obtained  by  referring  to  Agricul¬ 
tural  Statistics  (USIA),  Livestock  Market  News  Statistics 

'll  ■  r  x-  -  -  ,  n  ■«— «:■  *■'»■  I»  —  —  ■  — ->■"!—  v,m  »  —  ■■■■  mrn,»  ,m 

and  Related  Data  (PMA)  or  annual  issues  of  Crops  and 
Markets  (bAeTT  and  to  the  regularly  scheduled  livestock 
reports  released  during  the  yoar  by  the  BAE. 
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Index  to  Statistical  Appendix 


Table  Number 


Page 


1.  Number  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  by  regions,  average 

1937-41,  annual  1945  to  date  ......... . . . . 

2.  Number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  by  classes, 

1932-52  . * . 

3.  Number  of  cattle  and  calves  and  sheep  and  lambs,  on  feed 

January  1,  by  regions ,  1936  to  date  . . 

4 .  Number  of  sows  farrowing  and  pigs  saved,  by  spring  and  fall 
crops,  and  number  of  calves  born  and  lambs  saved,  1932  to  date... 

5.  Number  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  and  sheep  and 
lambs  received  in  eight  Corn  Belt  States,  by  months  1940  to  date  . 

6.  Meat  production  and  consumption  from  total  United  States 

slaughter,  1899  to  date  • .  • . , .  • .  * .  • . . . 

7.  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  and  lard  produced,  by  class  of 

slaughter,  United  States,  193^  to  date  * . . . . . 

8.  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  produced  under  Federal  inspection, 
and  in  other  commercial  establishments,  United  States,  by  months 

1950  and  1951  . . . . . . . > . . . 

9.  Average  live  weight  and  average  production  of  meat  and  lard  of 

livestock  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  and  in  all  commer¬ 
cial  establishments ,  by  months  195^  an&  1951  . . 

10.  Meat  and  lard  produced  per  100  pounds  live  weight  of  livestock 

slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  and  in  all  commercial 
establishments,  by  months  1947*51  . . . . 

11.  Live  weight  of  marketings,  cash  receipts  from  marketings,  and 

gross  income  from  meat  animals,  by  classes,  1930~50  . . . 

12.  Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  by 

classes,  and  index  numbers  of  prices  received  for  meat  animals, 
United  States,  by  months,  1935  to  date  . . 

13.  Market  price  per  100  pounds  for  selected  classes  of  cattle  and 

calves ,  1933  to  dato  . . . . 

14.  Market  price  per  100  pounds  for  selected  classes  of  hogs  and 

sheep ,  1933  to  date  •  • ... , . ....  0  . . . .  *  •  . . 

15.  Average  price  per  100  pounds  for  stocker;  and  feeder  steers  at 
Kansas  City  and  Choice  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago,  by 

months  1934  to  date . . 

16.  Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers,  parity  price,  and  price 
received  as  percentage  of  parity,  meat  animals,  1932  to  date  .... 

17.  Hog-corn  price  ratio,  Chicago  and  U.  S,  by  months,  1932  to  date.. 

18.  Index  numbers  of  retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  meat,  United 

States,  by  months  193^  to  date  . . . . . . . 

19.  Chicago  wholesale  price  of  steer  beef  and  lamb  carcasses  and  of 
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Table  A-l.“  Number  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  by  regions, 
average  1937*41,  annual  1945  to  date 


North 

Central 

Year 

North  . 

Atlantic  . 

East 

• 

• 

:  West 

• 

• 

• 

• 

]  South  . 

1  Atlantic  . 

South  . 

Central  ! 

Western  : 

United. 

States 

1,000 

head. 

1,000 

head. 

1,000 

head. 

1,000 

head. 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head. 

1,000 

head 

All  p.  wnd  waives - - - — - - 

1937-41  av. 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948. 

1949 

1950 

1951  * 

1952  1/ 

4,927 

5,366 

5,171 

5,155 

5,U3 

5,140 

5,173 
■  5,174 

5,387 

11,476 
13,513 
13,061 
13,067 
12,472 
12,327 
12,598 
12,910 , 
13,521 

19,03*4 

25,7*46 

2^4,000  • 

23,  **39 

22,057 

22,1148 

22,587 

.23,690 

26,063 

1,521 

5,603 

5,178 

.5,157 

5,361 

5,213 

5,189 
.  .  5,876 

6,1401 

16,407 
21,190 
20,559 
19,913 
18,831 
18,185 
18,901 
20,396 
21,477  ' 

11,12a 

12,155 

13,966 

13,523 

13,332 

•  13,287 
13,215 
13,977 
15,210 

67,288 

85,573 

82,235 

80,552 

77,171 

76,830 

77,963 

82,025 

88,062 

1937-41  av. 

1945  .  , 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952  1/ 

3,199- 

.  -  .  3,457.  .  . 
3,364 

3,340 

3,275 

3,277 

3,280 

3,232 

3,244 

6,010 
6,852 
6,696 
6,585 
6,312 
,  .  6,123 
6,078 
6,032 
5,976 

6,1483 
7,002 
'  6,186 
6,257 
5,825 
5,612 
5,5*42 
5,l7*t 
5,319 

Milk  cows 

1,873 

2,102 
•  2,078 
2,039'  ' 
2,013  .  - 

1,982 

2,009 

2,039 

2,039 

5,019 

5,806 

5,152 

5,227 

1,908 

2,655 

2,752 

2,792 

2,676 

2,238 

2,549 

2,41*3 

2,394 

2,280 

2,213 

2,192 

2,149 

2,153 

24,822 

27,770 

26,521 

25,642 

24,615 

23,862 

23,853 

23,722 

23,407 

Other  co vs 

1937-41  av. 

1945 

1946 

1947  . . 

1948 

1949 

1950  -  -  • 

1951 

1952  1/ 

k  *  • 

31 '  * 

56  ■ 

55 

53 

”  "56.-  ; 

54  • 

.»'*»•  -55 

58 

79 

'  ’  »  ■  1  ♦ 

397 

1  687 

625 

674 
‘  '  647 

651 
.  .  713. 
782 
920 

.  •  •  %  . 

2,131 

1,291 

1,168 

1,335 

•  •  -  1,167 
'  1,236 
.  . .  A.,  *478 

-  1,883 
5,75*4 

»•  \  ’ 

589 

1,010 

1,027  .  . 

1,074 

1,067 

1,001 
1,123 
.  1,256 
1,122 
*  '  t 

3,633  . 

5,800 

5,881 

5,836 

5,617 

5,512 

5,782 

6,283 

7,069 

3,288 
4,612 
2,629 
2,516 
-  2,226 
2,265 
■  2,592 
2,932 
5,362 

10,569 

16,456 

16,408 

16,488 

16,010 

15,919 

16,743 

18,396 

20,608 

Total  milk  animals  2/ 

1937-41  av. 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948  . 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952  1/ 

4,504 

:  4,903'  •  • 

4,722 

4,708 

4,679 

4,701 

4,744 

'  '4,731  •  • 
4,853 

3,627 
'  9,979 

9,65*4- 
9,562 
9,2*47 
9,0*41 
9,075 
•  9,097 
9,158 

9,277 
■  '  •  10,352 
••9,199 
9,157’ 
8,598 
•8,323 
8,265 
.  .  8,222 
8,125 

2,701 

•  -  *  3,084 ■ 

•  2,996  - 
2,970 

.  2,938 
2,902 
2,y75 
,  3,059 

3,172 

7,335 

8,622 

7,965 

7,653 

7,215 

6,899 

7,012 

.7,121 

7,129 

3,350 
■  '  3,909 
3,713 
3,633 
3,292 
3,202 
3,382 
3,356 
3,213 

:  35,812 
20,829 
38,529 
37,683 
'  36,169 
35,270 
35,255 
35,606 

35,870 

Total  animals  other  than 

for  milk  37“ 

#  ♦ 

1937-21  »»• 
19U5  . . 
19U6 

1927 

1928 

1929  -  - 

1950 

1951 

1952  1/ 

*  »  '  * 

424  * 

,  -  463. 

449 

447 

434 

.  -  439  * 
429 

443 

534 

< 

■■  2,829 
,  3,53*4 

-3,*40f 
3,505 
3,225 
.3,286 
3,523 
3,813 
*4,363 

.  9,757 

15,39*4 
11,501 
11,282 
13,  **59 
11,125 
14,322 
15,468 
17,938 

•  1,819 
2,519 
2,482 

•  2,487 
2,426 
2,341 
2,514 
3,944 
3,232 

9,072 
12,568 
12,594 
12,260 
11,616 
11,286  . 
11,887 
13,255 
14,328 

•7,772 

10,246 

10,253 

9,890 

9,842 

10,083 

9,833 

10,621 

11,797 

31,674 

44,724 

43,686 

42,871 

41,002 

41,560 

42,508 

46,419 

52,192 

For  footnotes  see  next  page. 
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Table  A-l.-  Number  of  livestock  on  farms  January  1,  by  regions, 
average  1937 -4l,  annual  191*5  to  date,  continued 


:  North 

Central 

Year 

North 

Atlantic 

East 

*  West 

South 

Atlantic 

South 
|  Central 

:  Western 

United 

States 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

l  ,t>6o  " 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

Hogs 

1937-1*1  av. 
191*5 

191*6 

191*7 

191*8 

191*9 

1950 

1951 

1952  1/ 

1,339 
1,561 
1,380 
1,300 
1,305 
-  1,322 
-  1,271 

1,21*5 
1,273 

13,639 

,15,420 

16,491 

15,566 

14,81*2 

15,153 

16,297 

17,594 

18,035 

l8,68l 
2l*,0l*8 
26,627 
23,561 
21,952 
23,1*10 
•  21*,  809 
27,531* 
28,31*2 

5,079 

5,738 

5,082 

5,335 

5,530 

5,372 

5,391 

5,513 

5,772 

9,427 

10,112 

9,1*86 

9,135 

9,030 

8,91*5 

9,095 

9,121 

8,503 

2,1*62 

2,l*9l* 

2,2t*0 

1,913 

1,931 

2,055 

1,989 

1,845 
1,978,  , 

50,628 

59,373 

61,306 

56,810 

5i*,590 

56,257 

58.852 

62.852 
,63,903 

All 

sheen  and 

iambs 

1937-41  av. 

I9U5 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952  1/ 


871 

■  5,755  • 

8,707 

1,078 

11,690 

23,757 

51,857 

660 

4,297 

9,891 

809 

11,650 

19,213 

46,520 

587 

3,992 

8,590 

770 

11,039 

17,381* 

42,362 

524 

3,507 

7,690 

737 

9,957 

15,083 

37,493 

1*76 

.  3,323 

6,268 

694 

8,966 

14,610 

34,337 

1*1*6 

2,959 

5,623 

677 

7 ,73** 

13,504 

30,943 

1*23 

2,835 

5,373 

671* 

7,851 

12,670 

29,826 

1*30 

2,839 

5,583 

705 

8,180 

12,898 

30,635 

1*60 

3,148 

6,180 

7l*l* 

7,515 

13,678 

31,725 

1937-41  av. 

191*5 

1946 

19l*7 

191*8 

191*9 

1950 

1951 

1952  1/ 


. ,  . . — 

Stock  sheep  and 

lambs 

824 

4,530 

6,620 

1,078 

11,410 

21,4l6 

45,879 

624 

3,347 

6,322 

809 

*11,390 

17,117 

39,609 

550 

2,959 

5,240 

770 

10,804 

15,202 

35,525 

1*89 

2,686 

4,718 

737 

9,672 

13,503 

31,805 

451 

2,483 

4,185 

694 

8,841 

12,832 

29,486 

421 

2,262 

3,800 

677 

7,599 

12,l8l 

26,940 

403 

2,212 

3,672 

674 

7,693 

11,528 

26,182 

411 

2,298 

3,966 

705 

8,025 

11,848 

27,253 

439 

2,532 

4,455 

744 

7,373 

12,298 

27,841 

Horses 

1937-41  ar. 

748 

2,308 

3,655 

1945 

582 

1,561 

2,929 

1946 

549 

1,392 

2,652 

1947 

508 

1,217 

2,301 

1948 

459 

1,062 

2,043 

1949 

409 

922 

1,812 

1950 

355 

800 

1,594 

1951 

312 

698 

1,391 

1952  1/ 

266 

» 

588 

* 

1,163 

All 


512 

1,917 

1,581 

10,721 

525 

1,771 

1,347 

8,715 

520 

1,714 

1,254 

8,08l 

512 

1,639 

1,163 

7,340 

499 

1,566 

1,075 

6,704 

475 

1,484 

994 

6,096 

454 

1,410 

935 

5,548 

424 

1.303 

865 

4,993 

389 

1,169 

795 

4,370 

vork  stock  4/ 


1937-1*1  av. 

191*5 

191*6 

191*7 

191*8 

191*9 

1950 

1951 

1952  1/ 


805 

2,500 

4,063 

615 

1,665 

3,199 

579 

1,477 

2,890 

535 

1,285 

2,488 

482 

1,120 

2,190 

428 

971 

1,934 

371 

843 

1,697 

326  ■  • 

736  • 

•  1,470 

279 

621 

1,232 

1,499 

4,346 

1,672 

1,414 

3,653 

1,404 

1,385 

3,471 

1,306 

1,345 

3,266 

1,210 

1,303 

3,067 

1,117 

1,246 

2,887 

1,032 

1,190 

2,711 

969 

1,124  - 

2,515  ■ 

,  896 

1,043 

2,292 

826 

14,884 

11,950 

11,108 

10,129 

9,279 

8,1*98 

7,781 

7,067 

6,293 


t  /  Pr>n»in>try,  2/  Milk  covs ,  and  heifers  and  heifer  calves  kept  for  milk  covs .  2/  Other  cows, 

heifers  and  calves,  and  all  steers  and  bulls*  Most  of  the  cattle  on  feed  January  1  are  included 
in  this  category,  4/  Horses  and  mules. 


Table  A-2.-  Number  of  cattle  on  farms  and  ranches  January  1,  by  classes,  1932-52 
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CVJ  rn-4  A vO  t-*CO  ON  O  H  CVJ  00-4  AND  [-—CO  On  O  H  CJ 

OOOO  O  O  O  O  04  4  4  4  4  4  >4  -4  -4  -4  AAA 

On  ON  O  n  On  On  On  ON  On  O  n  Gn  ON  On  ON  On  On  ON  On  On  Q\  ON  ON 
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1/  Preliminary. 


Table  A- 3.-  Number  of  cattle  and  calves,  and  sheep  and  lambs,  on  feed 

January  1,  by  regions,  1936  to  date 


Cattle  and  calves 


Year 

• 

» 

North 

Central 

States  : 

Texas 

and 

Okla¬ 

homa 

:  Western  States: 

United 

States 

Penn-  : 

sylvania : 

• 

• 

East  ;West  North  Centra] : 
North  $  3  Corn  :  £  : 
Central :Belt  l/  '.Plains  2/ : 

:  Cali- 

;  fcrnia 

♦ 

• 

?  Other  : 

’•Western  5 

•  # 

®  • 

1,000 

T,ooo 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,'00'0^ 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head  : 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1936 

84 

750 

1,139 

640 

145 

100 

353 

3,202 

1937 

84 

740 

947 

•  333 

125 

138 

392 

2,759 

1938 

92 

840 

1,199 

452 

192 

152 

409 

3,336 

1939 

78 

855 

1,166 

530 

194 

125 

355 

3,303 

1940 

74 

944 

1,330 

522 

194 

163 

406 

3,633 

19^1 

72 

1,002 

1,509 

639 

230. 

169 

444 

4,065 

1942 

70 

961 

1,521 

772 

251 

128 

482 

4,185 

1943 

80 

993 

1,612 

928 

264 

154 

4l4 

4,445 

1944 

75 

905 

1,517 

802 

172 

134 

410 

4,015 

1945 

70 

907 

1,642 

1,020 

210 

125 

437 

4,4ll 

1946 

82 

883: 

1,500 

948 

166 

149 

478 

4,211 

1947 

90 

961. 

1,552 

904 

171 

166 

478 

4,322 

1948 

85 

850 

1,250 

744 

165 

209 

518 

3,821 

1949 

88  ; 

939 

1,501 

965 

2l4 

258 

575 

4,540 

1950 

88 

976 

1,564 

909 

216 

196 

514 

4,463  ■ 

1951 

90  ■ 

967 

1,549 

936 

239 

248 

569 

4,598 

1952  1/ 

104 

1,029 

...1*327 . 

1,050 

251 

398 

665 

5,094 

Sheep  and  lambs 


11  Corn  Belt 

East  : 

States  4/ 

.  West 

:  Western 
:  States  5/ 

New  York 

• 

:  United 

:  States 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1936 

1,177 

•  t 

2,085 

2,389 

•  -50 

5,701 

1937 

1,203 

1,590 

2,754 

50 

5,597 

1938 

1,368 

1,913 

2,765 

45 

6,091 

1939 

1,194 

2,007  ■ 

2,639 

45 

5,885 

1940 

1,172 

1,987 

2,642 

ho 

5,841 

1941 

1,186 

2,492 

2,744 

■:  54 

6,479 

1942 

1,083 

2,761 

2,978 

45 

6,867 

1943 

1,049 

3,260 

2,596 

49 

6,954 

1944 

1,031 

f 2,931 

2,506 

44 

6,51? 

1945 

950 

3,404 

2,521 

36 

,  ;  ■  6,9U 

1946 

1,033'  • 

3,132 

2,585 

37  - 

6,837 

1947 

821 

2,872 

1,965 

35 

5,693 

1948 

840 

2,003 

1,983 

25 

4,851 

1949 

697  ■ 

1,771 

1,510 

25 

4,003 

1950 

623 

1,649 

1,352 

20 

3,644 

1951 

54l  , 

1,571  ' 

1,251 

19 

3.,  382 

1952  2/ 

616 

1,657 

1,590 

21 

3,884 

1/  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 

2/  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas. 

3./  Preliminary*.  •  ■ 

4/  North  Central  States,  except  North  Takota, 

5/  Eight  mountain  States, three  Pacific  States,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  North  Dakota. 
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Table  A -5.-  Number  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves  and  sheep  and  lambs  received- 

in  eight  Corn  Belt  States,  by  months  19^-2  to  date 
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Monthly  data  may  not  add  exactly  to  annual  total  because  of  rounding. 
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Table  A-7.-  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  and  lard  produced,  by  class  of  slaughter.  United  States,  1938  to  date  1/ 


Year 

Livestock  slaughter 

Meat 

production 

Commercial 

Farm  : 

Total 

Commercial 

Total 

Federally 

inspected 

:  Other  whole-  :  Total  : 
:sale  and  retail:  : 

Federally 
ins pec ted 

:  Other  whole-  :  „  .  , 

:sale  and  retail: 

:  Farm 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 

head 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

Cattle 

Beef 

1938 

9,776 

4,477 

14,253 

569 

14,822 

4,798 

1,887 

6,685 

223 

6,908 

1939 

9,446 

4,604 

14,050 

571 

14,621 

4,803 

1,983 

6,786 

225 

7,011 

1940 

9,743 

4,644 

14,387 

571 

14,958 

4  ,964 

1,984 

6,948 

227 

7,175 

1941 

10,932 

4,916 

15,848 

571 

16,419 

5,732 

2,126 

7,858 

224 

8,082 

1942 

12,340 

5,047 

17,387 

646 

18,033 

6,343 

2,249 

8,592 

251 

8,843 

1943 

11,721 

5,416 

17,137 

708 

17,845 

5,966 

2,340 

8,306 

265 

8,571 

1944 

13, 95* 

5,035 

18,990 

854 

19,844 

6,652 

2,149 

8,801 

311 

9,112 

1945 

1^,331 

6.244 

20,775 

816 

21.691 

7.236 

2,700 

9.936 

339 

10,275 

1946 

ll,l»02 

7,479 

18,881 

943 

19,824 

5 ,  662 

3,349 

9,010 

363 

9,373 

1947 

15,^ 

6,009 

21,533 

360 

22,393 

7,535 

2,561 

10,096 

332 

10,428 

1948 

12,994 

5,392 

18,366 

800 

19,186 

6,433 

2,333 

8,766 

313 

9,079 

1949 

13,222 

4,791 

18,013 

776 

18,789 

6,998 

2,144 

9,142 

306 

9,448 

1950 

13,103 

4,798 

17,901 

741 

18,642 

7,051 

2,197 

9,248 

295 

9,543 

1951 

11.879 

4.501 

16.380 

6.431 

2.123 

8.554 

2/  301 

8.855 

Calves 

Veal 

1938 

5,492 

3,089 

8,581 

725 

9,306 

581 

332 

913 

81 

994 

1939 

5,264 

3,172 

8,436 

755 

9,191 

559 

348 

907 

84 

991 

1940 

5,358 

3,003 

8,361 

728 

9,089 

568 

328 

896 

85 

981 

1941 

5,461 

3,107 

8,568 

684 

9,252 

599 

353 

952 

84 

1,036 

1942 

5,760 

3,317 

9.077 

641 

9,718 

667 

399 

1,066 

85 

1,151 

1943 

5,209 

4,111 

9,320 

620 

9,940 

597 

481 

1,078 

89 

1,167 

1944 

7,769 

5,749 

13,518 

724 

14,242 

926 

703 

1,629 

109 

1,738 

1945 

7,020 

5,884 

12,904 

741 

13,645 

823 

729 

1,552 

109 

1,661 

1946 

5,8a 

5,569 

11,  ao 

758 

12,168 

642 

687 

1,329 

111 

1,440 

1947 

7,933 

5,080 

13,013 

682 

13,695 

904 

589 

1,493 

106 

1,599 

1948 

6,907 

4,860 

11,767 

561 

12,328 

791 

532 

1,323 

89 

1,412 

1949 

6,449 

^,379 

10,828 

517 

11,345 

746 

494 

1,240 

82 

1,322 

1950 

5,580 

4,123 

9,973 

462 

10,435 

667 

470 

1,137 

79 

1,216 

1951 

4.985 

3,432 

s, a? 

583 

389 

972 

2/  76 

1.048 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

1938 

18,060 

3,753 

21,813 

610 

22,423 

720 

151 

871 

26 

897 

1939 

17,2  a 

3,776 

21,017 

597 

21,614 

694 

152 

846 

26 

872 

1940 

17,349 

3,651 

21,000 

571 

21,571 

702 

150 

852 

24 

876 

1941 

18,122 

3,605 

21,727 

582 

22,309 

749 

150 

899 

24 

923 

1942 

21,624 

3,383 

25,007 

578 

25,585 

879 

139 

1,018 

24 

1,042 

1943 

23,363 

3,134 

26,497 

576 

27,073 

958 

122 

1,080 

24 

1,104 

1944 

21,875 

2,918 

24,793 

562 

25,355 

887 

114 

1,001 

23 

1,024 

1945 

21,218 

2,850 

24,068 

571 

24,639 

913 

117 

1,030 

24 

1,054 

1946 

19,884 

2,350 

22,234 

580 

22,314 

850 

96 

946 

24 

970 

1947 

16,667 

1,540 

18,20? 

559 

18,766 

717 

62 

779 

23 

■802 

1948 

15,343 

1,554 

16,897 

542 

17,439 

665 

63 

728 

22 

750 

1949 

12,137 

1,240 

13,377 

496 

13,872 

536 

51 

537 

20 

607 

1950 

11,739 

1,113 

12,852 

442 

13,294 

534 

47 

531 

18 

599 

1951 

10.056 

972 

11.028 

465 

39 

504 

2/  18 

522 

HogS 

Pork  excluding  lard 

1938 

36,186 

9l416 

45,602 

13,325 

58,927 

4 ,834 

1,111 

5,995 

1,685 

7,680 

1939 

a,36s 

11,213 

52,581 

13,980 

66,561 

5,552 

1,337 

6,889 

1,771 

8,660 

1940 

50,398 

13,057 

63,455 

14,155 

77,610 

6,614 

1,632 

8,21,6 

1,793 

10,044 

19a 

46,520 

12,088 

58,608 

12,789 

71,397 

6,345 

1,559 

7,904 

1,624 

9,523 

1942 

53,897 

12,117 

66,014 

12,533 

78,547 

7,562 

1,672 

9,234 

1,642 

10,876 

1943 

63,431 

17,779 

81,210 

14,016 

95,226 

9,308 

2,454 

11,762 

1.878 

13,640 

1944 

69,017 

15,500 

84,517 

13,551 

93,068 

9,456 

2,046 

11,502 

1,302 

13,304 

1945 

40,960 

17,300 

58,260 

13,631 

71,891 

6,387 

2,456 

3,843 

1,354 

10,697 

1946 

44,394 

18,000 

62,394 

13,850 

76,244 

6,642 

2,592 

9,234 

1,939 

11,173 

1947 

49,116 

12,813 

61,929 

12,731 

74,710 

7,080 

1,731 

8,311 

1.790 

10,601 

1948 

47,615 

12,054 

59,669 

12,267 

71,936 

6,832 

1,654 

8,486 

1,719 

10,205 

1949 

53,032 

10,712 

63,744 

11,549 

75,293 

7,352 

1,393 

8,745 

1,538 

10,333 

1950 

*6,964 

11,540 

68,504 

10,934 

79,488 

7,788 

1,477 

9,265 

1,486 

10,751 

1951 

62.054 

12.497 

74.551 

8.407 

1.594  . 

10.001 

_ 

n^lQ- 

Lard  production  3 / 

All  meat 

excluding  lard 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1938 

1,034 

1,723 

10,933 

3,481 

14,464 

2,015 

16,479 

1939 

1,272 

2,037 

11,603 

3,820 

15,428 

2,106 

17,534 

1940 

1,527 

2,238 

12,848 

4,094 

16,942 

2,134 

19,076 

1941 

1,526 

2,228 

13,425 

4,18  3 

17,613 

1,956 

19,569 

1942 

1,724 

2,401 

15,451 

4,459 

19,910 

2,002 

21,912 

1943 

2,080 

2,865 

16,829 

5,397 

22,226 

2,256 

24,482 

1944 

2,367 

3,054 

17,921 

5,012 

22,933 

2,245 

25,178 

1945 

1,311 

2,066 

15,359 

6,002 

21,361 

2,326 

23,687 

1946 

1,344 

2,138 

13,795 

6,724 

20,519 

2,437 

22,956 

1947 

1,722 

277 

1,899 

427 

2,4?6 

16,236 

4,943 

21,179 

2,251 

23,430 

1948 

1,680 

252 

1,932 

424 

2,3  56 

14,721 

4,582 

19,303 

2,143 

21,446 

1949 

1,923 

247 

2,170 

382 

2,552 

15,632 

4,082 

19,714 

1,996 

21,710 

1950 

2,009 

284 

2,293 

352 

2,645 

16,040 

4,191 

20,231 

1,878 

22,109 

1951 

2,225 

306 

2.531 

15.886 

unor+l nn  in 

Hau 

20.031  2/  1.964  . 

a-H  and  the  Virrin  Is. 

21.995 

ands. 

2/  Preliminary  estimate.  2/  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 
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Table  A-8.-  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat  produced  under  Federal  inspection  and  in  other  commercial 

establishments.  United  States,  by  months  1950  and  1951 


Cattle 


Calves 


Slaughter 

Beef  production 

Slaughter 

:  Veal  production 

Year 

and 

month 

Feder¬ 
ally  in¬ 
spected 

:  Other 
:wholesale 
:  and 
:  retail 

|  Total 
*  com¬ 
mercial 

)  Feder¬ 
ally  in¬ 
spected 

:  Other 
{wholesale 
:  and 

:  retail 

j  Total 

|  com- 

jmercial 

• 

:  Feder- 
5 ally  in¬ 
spected 
• 

• 

:  Other 
{wholesale 
s  and 
:  retail 

Total 

com¬ 

mercial 

[  Feder¬ 
ally  in¬ 
spected 

‘  “her,  1  Total 
{wholesale { 

com— 

:  :mercial 

{  retail  { 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

head 

head 

head 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

head 

head 

head 

pounds 

pound 8 

pounds 

1950 

Jan. 

1,103 

411 

1,514 

592 

188 

780 

465 

337 

802 

50 

37 

87 

Feb. 

939 

358 

1,297 

510 

166 

676 

443 

339 

782 

44 

36 

80 

Mar. 

1,081 

404 

1,485 

589 

186 

775 

586 

405 

991 

56 

40 

96 

Apr. 

959 

364 

1,323 

526 

168 

694 

494 

341 

835 

50 

37 

87 

May 

1,075 

410 

1,485 

585 

189 

774 

496 

353 

849 

53 

40 

93 

June 

1,066 

397 

1,463 

571 

182 

753 

485 

330 

815 

57 

40 

97 

July 

1,070 

404 

1,474 

570 

184 

754 

443 

324 

767 

56 

41 

97 

Aug. 

1,184 

432 

1,616 

632 

197 

829 

484 

354 

838 

65 

43 

108 

Sept. 

1,196 

423 

1,619 

640 

192 

832 

488 

346 

834 

65 

42 

107 

Oct. 

1,169 

419 

1,588 

623 

191 

814 

515 

356 

871 

64 

a 

105 

Nov. 

1,151 

405 

1,556 

611 

183 

794 

505 

339 

844 

59 

39 

98 

Dec. 

1,110 

371 

1,481 

602 

171 

773 

446 

299 

745 

48 

34 

82 

Year 
1951  1/ 
Jan. 

13,103 

4,798 

17,901 

7,051 

2,197 

9,248 

5,850 

4,123 

9,973 

667 

470 

1,137 

1,160 

420 

1,580 

642 

200 

842 

433 

326 

759 

45 

36 

81 

Feb. 

887 

334 

1,221 

490 

160 

650 

375 

279 

654 

37 

29 

66 

Mar. 

965 

336 

1,301 

534 

162 

696 

447 

313 

760 

42 

31 

73 

Apr. 

894 

333 

1,227 

499 

159 

658 

406 

272 

678 

39 

28 

67 

May 

986 

342 

1,328 

552 

164 

716 

414 

258 

672 

43 

28 

71 

June 

787 

324 

1,111 

435 

156 

591 

406 

240 

646 

49 

29 

78 

July 

920 

367 

1,287 

503 

173 

676 

408 

257 

665 

54 

32 

86 

Aug. 

1,064 

444 

1,508 

558 

210 

768 

422 

304 

726 

59 

39 

98 

Sept. 

956 

418 

1,374 

502 

196 

698 

373 

293 

666 

51 

36 

87 

Oct. 

1,140 

463 

1,603 

581 

209 

790 

500 

336 

836 

68 

38 

106 

Nov. 

1,122 

394 

1,516 

588 

181 

769 

457 

296 

753 

57 

34 

91 

Dec. 

998 

326 

1,324 

547 

153 

700 

344 

258 

602 

39 

29 

68 

Year 

11,879 

4,501 

16,380 

6,431 

2,123 

8,554 

4,985 

3,432 

8,417 

583 

389 

972 

Year 

and 

month 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Hogs 

All  meat  production 
excluding  lard 

Slaughter 

Lamb  < 

ind  mutton 
action 

Slaughter  { 

Pork  production 
excluding  lard 

Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 

Other 

whole¬ 

sale 

and 

retail 

• 

• 

: Total 

{  com- 

{  mer- 

{  cial 

• 

• 

prodi 

Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 

Other 

whole¬ 

sale 

and 

retail 

•  • 
•  • 

{Total  { 

{  com-{ 

{  mer-  { 

{  cial  { 

•  • 
•  • 

• 

• 

Fed an-  1 
ally  { 
in-  { 

spected{ 

• 

Other  : 
whole- : 
sale  : 
and  : 

retail : 

• 

Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 

{Other  { 
{whole- { 
sale  { 
and  { 
!  retail { 

Total 

con- 

mer- 

cial 

Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 

{Other 
{whole- 
{  sale 
{  and 
{ retail 

| Total 

:  com- 

s  mer- 

:  cial 
• 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

head 

head 

head 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

head 

head 

head 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1950 

Jan. 

1,077 

93 

1,170 

51 

4 

55 

5,844 

1,177 

7,021 

804 

150 

954 

1,497 

379 

1,876 

Feb. 

863 

74 

937 

43 

3 

46 

4,191 

1,018 

5,209 

559 

127 

686 

1,156 

332 

1,488 

Mar. 

939 

81 

1,020 

46 

3 

49 

5,020 

1,049 

6.069 

661 

131 

792 

1,352 

360 

1,712 

Apr. 

833 

89 

922 

40 

4 

44 

4,316 

910 

5,226 

574 

114 

688 

1,190 

323 

1,513 

May 

941 

93 

1,034 

43 

4 

47 

4,339 

895 

5,234 

593 

112 

705 

1,274 

345 

1,619 

June 

1,019 

102 

1,121 

44 

4 

48 

4,154 

813 

4,967 

605 

105 

710 

1,277 

331 

1,608 

July 

960 

102 

1,062 

41 

5 

46 

3,314 

716 

4,030 

515 

93 

608 

1,182 

323 

1,505 

Aug. 

1,076 

117 

1,193 

47 

5 

52 

3,626 

816 

4,442 

520 

105 

625 

1,264 

350 

1,614 

Sept. 

1,063 

101 

1,164 

47 

4 

51 

4,137 

862 

4,999 

547 

111 

658 

1,299 

349 

1,648 

Oct. 

1,081 

99 

1,180 

47 

4 

51 

5,102 

1,004 

6,106 

665 

132 

797 

1,399 

368 

1,767 

Nov. 

969 

90 

1,059 

43 

4 

47 

6,144 

1,105 

7,249 

821 

145 

966 

1,534 

371 

1,905 

Dec. 

918 

72 

990 

42 

3 

45 

6,777 

1,175 

7,952 

924 

152 

1,076 

1,616 

360 

1,976 

Year 
1951  1/ 

11,739 

1,113 

12,852 

534 

47 

581 

56,964  11,540 

68,504 

7,788 

1,477 

9,265 

16,040 

4,191 

20,231 

Jan. 

1,058 

74 

1,132 

50 

3 

53 

6,584 

1,300 

7,884 

896 

169 

1.065 

1,633 

408 

2,041 

Feb. 

740 

50 

790 

36 

2 

38 

4,159 

1,063 

5,222 

571 

133 

704 

1,134 

324 

1,458 

Mar. 

738 

61 

799 

37 

2 

39 

5,117 

1,051 

6,168 

684 

133 

817 

1,297 

328 

1,625 

Apr. 

657 

63 

720 

33 

2 

35 

4,989 

976 

5,965 

672 

123 

795 

1,243 

312 

1,555 

May 

657 

65 

722 

31 

3 

34 

4,952 

927 

5,879 

665 

117 

782 

1,291 

312 

1,603 

June 

811 

74 

885 

36 

3 

39 

4,700 

871 

5,571 

673 

113 

786 

1,193 

301 

1,494 

July 

863 

85 

94  8 

38 

4 

42 

3,826 

765 

4,591 

577 

99 

676 

1,172 

308 

1,480 

Aug. 

889 

112 

1,001 

39 

5 

44 

4,236 

988 

5,224 

615 

126 

741 

1,271 

380 

1,651 

Sept. 

827 

111 

9>8 

37 

4 

a 

4,398 

970 

5.368 

579 

122 

701 

1,169 

358 

1,527 

Oct. 

X  pQ8l+ 

119 

1,203 

47 

5 

52 

5,650 

1,174 

6,824 

718 

152 

870 

1,414 

404 

1,818 

Nov. 

922 

88 

1,010 

43 

3 

46 

6,531 

1,198 

7,729 

851 

156 

1,007 

1,539 

374 

1,913 

Dec  • 

810 

70 

880 

38 

3 

a 

6,912 

1,214 

8,126 

906 

151 

1,057 

1,530 

336 

1,866 

Year 

10,056 

972 

11,028 

465 

39 

504 

62,054  12,497 

74,551 

3,407 

1,594 

10,001 

15,886 

t*,I45 

20,031 

l/  Preliminary. 
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Table  A-9*-  Average  live  weight  and  average  production  of  meat  and  lard  per  head  of  livestock  slaughtered 

under  Federal  inspection  and  in  all  commercial  establishments, 

by  months  195©  and  1951 


Average  live  weight  per  head 


Cattle 

:  Calve 6 

:  Sheep  and 

lamb  8 

• 

• 

Hogs 

Year 

and 

Federally 

:  Total 

:  Federally 

:  Total 

•  • 

•  • 

:  Federally  : 

Total 

• 

• 

:  Federally 

:  Total 

month 

inspected 

:  commercial 

:  inspected 

:  commercial 

:  inspected  :  commercial 

•  • 

•  • 

:  inspected 

• 

• 

:  commercial 

Pounds 

Pound 8 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1950 

958 

January 

993 

196 

196 

100 

100 

247 

242 

February 

1,000 

964 

181 

185 

104 

103 

239 

234 

March 

995 

960 

170 

173 

103 

102 

234 

231 

April 

991 

956 

181 

186 

100 

99 

238 

234 

May 

985 

953 

193 

198 

95 

95 

245 

240 

June 

974 

945 

209 

213 

90 

90 

264 

258 

July 

973 

942 

226 

225 

91 

91 

278 

269 

August 

974 

943 

24l 

232 

93 

93 

259 

252 

September 

983 

949 

241 

231 

93 

93 

233 

230 

October 

988 

954 

225 

218 

93 

93 

230 

228 

November 

998 

963 

214 

214 

95 

94 

237 

235 

December 

1,017 

983 

200 

202 

97 

96  . 

21.5 

24l 

Year 

9§9 

956 

206 

206 

96  

96 

244 

240 

1951  1/ 

988 

245 

January 

1,022 

193 

195 

100 

100 

250 

February 

1,017 

984 

176 

179 

103 

103 

245 

239 

March 

1,007 

977 

162 

167 

105 

104 

240 

236 

April 

1,004 

974 

169 

174 

104 

103 

242 

237 

toy 

997 

969 

183 

188 

100 

99 

244 

240 

June 

978 

952 

209 

212 

93 

93 

261 

255 

July 

978 

950 

233 

230 

93 

93 

276 

267 

August 

962 

938 

250 

240 

95 

94 

262 

253 

September 

970 

941 

247 

236 

95 

94 

236 

232 

October 

973 

942 

246 

230 

96 

95 

231 

229 

November 

990 

961 

231 

221 

100 

99 

236 

233 

December 

1,008 

978 

204 

207 

100 

99 

241 

2T7 

Year 

222 

962 

209 

207 

... .  —  - 

..SZ  . 

246 

241 

Average  production  of  meat  and  lard  per  head 


Year 

and 

month 

Beef  : 

Veal 

Lamb  and  mutton 

Pork  : 

Lard 

• 

• 

Federally  : 
inspected  : 

• 

e 

Total  : 

commercial: 

Federally 

inspected 

• 

• 

:  Total 

: commercial 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Federally :  Total 

inspected : commercial 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Federally  : 

inspected  : 

• 

• 

Total  : 

conmercial: 

• 

• 

Federally :  Total 

inspected : commercial 

• 

• 

1950 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Pounds 

539.3 
546.0 

547.3 
551.0 

54 6.6 
538.9 

535.4 
536.0 

537.5 
535.3 

533.7 
546.1 

Pounds 

515.2 

521.1 

521.9 

524.6 
521.0 

514.7 
511.5 

513.2 

513.9 

512.7 

510.2 
522.1 

Pounds 

109.1 

100.9 

95.5 

101.9 

108.5 

117.3 
126.7 

134.5 

133.3 

124.3 
117.0 

109.4 

Pounds 

108.4 

102.4 
96.9 

104.3 

109.5 
119.0 

126.5 
128.8 

128.3 

120.5 
116.2 
110.1 

Pounds 

47.8 
49.3 

49.1 

48.1 

46.1 
43.0 
43.5 

44.1 

44.2 
44.1 

44.9 

45.9 

Pounds 

47.0 

49.1 
48.0 

47.7 

45.5 

42.8 

43.3 

43.6 

43.8 

43.2 

44.4 

45.5 

Pounds 

137.9 

133.7 

132.8 
133.3 
137.0 
146.0 

155.8 

143.6 

132.6 
130.7 

133.9 
136.6 

Pounds 

135.9 

131.7 

130.5 

131.6 

134.7 
143.0 

150.9 

140.7 
131.6 

130  0 
132.4 
135.3 

Pounds 

37.0 

35.2 

33.5 
35.1 
36.0 

39.5 

40.4 

37.5 
31.8 

31.8 

32.8 
35.8 

Pounds 

34.8 

33.0 

32.3 

33.3 

34.2 

37.5 

38.0 

35.1 

30.I1 

30.5 

31.3 

33.8 

Year 

5^078 

516.6 

111  .7 

ii4.o 

45.7 

45.2 

137.0 

135,2 

35.4 

33.5 

1951  1/ 

January 

556.0 

533.0 

105.2 

106.7 

47.6 

46.8 

136.4 

135.1 

38.0 

35.6 

February 

555.3 

532.4 

99.6 

101.0 

49.1 

48.1 

137.5 

134.8 

35.3 

32.7 

torch 

557.0 

535.0 

93.5 

96.0 

49.7 

48.8 

134.0 

132.5 

34.4 

32.6 

April 

560.3 

536.1 

97.2 

98.9 

49.9 

48.6 

135.0 

133.3 

34.8 

32.9 

May 

563.2 

539.1 

104.5 

105.7 

48.2 

47.1 

134.7 

133.0 

36.4 

34.7 

June 

555.7 

532.2 

120.5 

120.7 

44.6 

44.0 

143.5 

141.1 

39.0 

36.8 

July 

549.5 

525.4 

132.6 

129.2 

44.4 

44.3 

151.2 

147.3 

41.2 

38.6 

August 

527.0 

509.2 

140.5 

135.0 

44.6 

43.9 

145.5 

141.8 

37.6 

34.8 

September 

527.8 

507.7 

137.7 

130.7 

44.7 

43.7 

132.0 

130.6 

34.1 

32.4 

October 

512.8 

493.0 

136.4 

126.8 

44.2 

43.2 

127.4 

127.5 

32.7 

31.1 

November 

527.6 

507.2 

126.0 

120.9 

46.8 

45.5 

130.5 

130.3 

33.9 

32.5 

December 

551.2 

528.6 

113.5 

112.9 

47.1 

46.6 

131.3 

 130.1 

35,7 

34.1 

Year 

_ 

55.2 

Hll7.6 

_ 

46.6 

l5.7 

1 

134ll 

_ 

l/  Preliminary. 
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A-10 .  -  Meat  and  lard  produced  per  100  pounds  live  weight  of  livestock  slaughtered  under 
Federal  Inspection  and  in  all  commercial  establishments,  by  months,  1947-51-  1 / 


Beef 

Veal 

Lamb  and 

mutton 

Pork  2/ 

Lard  2/ 

Year 

« 

• 

and 

Federally 

:  Total 

Federally  : 

Total 

Federally  : 

Total 

Federally 

:  Total 

Federally 

Total 

month 

inspected 

: comnercial 

• 

inspected  : commercial 

inspected  : 

commercial 

inspected 

:  comnercial 

inspected 

commercial 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

19Vf 

January 

52.6 

52.3 

55-2 

54.8 

46.1 

45.9 

55*7 

56.6 

14.8 

13.8 

February 

53-7 

53.2 

56.0 

55.5 

45.9 

45.8 

56.7 

57-2 

14.2 

13.4 

March 

53.8 

53.3 

56.2 

55-7 

46.1 

45.9 

56.3 

57.0 

14.4 

13.5 

April 

54.6 

53-9 

56.5 

56.1 

46.1 

45.9 

56.8 

57.4 

14.0 

13.1 

May 

54.7 

54.0 

55-9 

55-7 

46.9 

46.6 

56.4 

56.7 

14.5 

13.9 

June 

53-9 

53-3 

55-5 

55-4 

47.5 

47.3 

55.9 

56.3 

14.7 

14.0 

July 

53-2 

52.8 

55-6 

55.5 

47.3 

47.1 

55.5 

56.0 

14.9 

14.2 

August 

52.1 

51.8 

54.6 

54.7 

46.4 

46.2 

56.8 

57.3 

14.0 

13.2 

September 

51.5 

51-3 

54.9 

55-0 

46.5 

46.2 

57-5 

58.2 

12.9 

12.1 

October 

50.6 

50.5 

54.3 

54.3 

45.3 

45.0 

58.6 

59.2 

12.1 

11.4 

November 

50.3 

50.1 

53-3 

53-5 

45.2 

45.0 

59.1 

59.5 

12.0 

11.4 

December 

51.2 

51.0 

53*5 

53-4 

45.7 

45.5 

57.4 

58.1 

13.5 

12.7 

Year 

52.6  " 

52.2 

55-0 

54.9 

46.2 

46.0 

56.9 

57-5 

13.8 

13.0 

1948 

. 

January 

52.0 

51.8 

54.6 

54.5 

46.2 

46.0 

56.4 

57-2 

14.2 

13.3 

February 

53-1 

52.7 

55-2 

54.9 

46.3 

46.1 

55.8 

56.8 

14.8 

13.6 

March 

54.1 

53-5 

56.2 

55-7 

46.4 

46.3 

56.8 

57-9 

14.3 

13.0 

April 

54.7 

53-9 

57.0 

56.5 

45.9 

45.7 

58.0 

58.7 

13.3 

12.2 

May 

54.0 

53.4 

56.1 

55.8 

46.4 

46.2 

57-2 

57.8 

13.6 

12.8 

June 

52.8 

52.4 

55.5 

55.5 

46.6 

46.3 

56.4 

56.9 

14.6 

13.9 

July 

52.5 

52.1 

55.8 

55.7 

46.7 

46.5 

56.0 

56.6 

14.4 

13.7 

August 

52.2 

51.9 

55-3 

55.4 

46.3 

45.9 

56.5 

57-2 

13.8 

12.9 

September 

52.2 

52.0 

55.1 

55.1 

46.3 

46.0 

57.8 

58.5 

12.7 

11.9 

October 

51.5 

51.4 

54.4 

54.5 

45.0 

44.7 

58.5 

58.9 

12.6 

12.0 

November 

51.5 

51.3 

54.2 

54.3 

45.7 

45.4 

57-5 

57.9 

13.5 

12.9 

December 

52.7 

52.2 

54.5 

54.0 

46.4 

46.2 

56.1 

56.7 

14.9 

14.1 

Year 

52.7 

52.3 

55.2 

55.1 

46.2 

45.9 

56.8 

57.5 

14.0 

13.2 

1949 

January 

54.2 

53-7 

55.2 

55-0 

46.6 

46.5 

55-7 

56.2 

15.5 

14.7 

February 

54.7 

54.1 

55-8 

55-5 

46.7 

46.6 

55.4 

56.1 

15.4 

14.5 

March 

55-4 

54.6 

56.3 

55.9 

46.2 

46.1 

56.1 

56.6 

15.1 

14.3 

April 

56.0 

55-2 

56.5 

56.1 

47.1 

46.9 

56.3 

56.6 

14.7 

14.0 

May 

56.1 

55-2 

56.8 

56.3 

47.5 

47.3 

56.0 

56.4 

15.1 

14.0 

June 

55-2 

54.4 

56.2 

56.0 

47.6 

47.3 

56.1 

56.4 

14.6 

14.1 

July 

55-0 

54.3 

56.0 

55-8 

47.2 

46.9 

55-7 

56.0 

15.1 

14.5 

August 

54.5 

54.0 

55.8 

55.7 

46.9 

46.7 

56.1 

56.5 

14.4 

13.7 

September 

53-6 

53-2 

54.8 

54.8 

47.1 

46.8 

57.2 

57-5 

13.5 

12.9 

October 

53.1 

52.8 

54.7 

54.6 

46.8 

47.1 

56.3 

56.7 

14.1 

13.5 

November 

52.7 

52.3 

54.5 

54.3 

47.6 

47.4 

56.6 

56.9 

14.1 

13.5 

December 

53-4 

52.9 

54.9 

54.5 

47.6 

47.4 

56.1 

56.3 

14.8 

14.3 

Year 

54.5 

53-9 

55-5 

55.3 

47.1 

46.9 

56.1 

55.2 

14.7 

14.0 

1950 

January 

54.3 

53-8 

55.6 

55.2 

47.6 

47.5 

55-9 

56.2 

15.0 

14.4 

February 

54.6 

54.1 

55.7 

55.4 

47.6 

47.4 

56.0 

56.3 

14.7 

14.1 

March 

55.0 

54.3 

56.2 

55-8 

47.6 

47.4 

56.4 

56.5 

14.6 

14.0 

April 

55.6 

54.9 

56.4 

56.0 

48.0 

47.8 

56.0 

56.2 

14.8 

14.2 

May 

55.5 

54.7 

56.3 

55.7 

48.4 

48.1 

55.9 

56.1 

14.7 

14.2 

June 

55-3 

54.5 

56.0 

55.8 

47.8 

47.5 

55-3 

55-5 

15.0 

14.5 

July 

55-0 

54.3 

56.1 

55-8 

47.7 

47.5 

56.1 

56.2 

14.5 

14.1 

August 

55.0 

54.4 

55.7 

55-7 

47.3 

47.1 

55-4 

55-8 

14.5 

13.9 

September 

54.7 

54.2 

55.4 

55.4 

47.5 

47.2 

57.0 

57-2 

13.7 

13.2 

October 

54.2 

53.7 

55-2 

55-1 

47.3 

47.0 

56.9 

57.1 

13.8 

13.3 

November 

53.5 

52.9 

54.6 

54.3 

47.2 

46.9 

56.4 

56.7 

13.8 

13.3 

December 

53.7 

53.2 

54.8 

54. 5 

47.3 

47.1 

55.7 

56.1 

14.6 

14.0 

Year 

54-7 

54.1 

55-7 

55.4 

47.6 

47.4 

56.1 

56.3 

14.5” 

13-9 

1053 

January 

54.4 

53.9 

56.2 

54.7 

47.6 

47.4 

54.6 

55-1 

15.2 

14.5 

February 

54.6 

54.1 

56.6 

56.1 

47.5 

47.3 

56.1 

56.5, 

14.4 

13.7 

March 

55.3 

54.7 

57.7 

57.0 

47.2 

47.0 

55.8 

56.1 

14.3 

13.8 

April 

55-8 

55-1 

57-4 

56.7 

48.0 

47.8 

55.9 

56.2 

14.4 

13.9 

May 

56-5 

55-6 

57.0 

56.4 

48.4 

48.1 

55.1 

55-4 

14.9 

14.4 

June 

56.8 

55-9 

57-7 

57.2 

47.8 

47.5 

55-0 

55.3 

15.O 

14.4 

July 

56.2 

55.3 

56.8 

56.4 

47.5 

47.2 

54.8 

55.1 

14.9 

14.4 

August 

54.8 

54.3 

56.3 

56.1 

47.1 

46.7 

55.6 

56.0 

14.4 

13.8 

September 

54.4 

53.9 

55.7 

55-5 

47.2 

46.9 

55.9 

56,2 

14.5 

13.9 

October 

52.7 

52.3 

55-5 

55.2 

46.3 

45.9 

55.2 

55.8 

14.2 

13.6 

November 

53-3 

52.8 

54.6 

54.5 

46.9 

46.6 

55.4 

55.8 

14.4 

13-9 

December 

...  54.7 

54.0 

55.7 

55-0 

47.3 

47.1 

54.4 

54.8 

14.8 

14.3 

Year 

5X7T 

5412 

56.2 

55-8 

47.4 

47.1 

55-2 

55-7 

14.6 

i4.l 

l/  Data  for  Federal  inspection  based  on  numbers  slaughtered  excluding  condemned. 

2/  Production  of  pork  and  lard.  Weight  of  pork  excludes  head  bones.  Pork  plus  lard  yield  is  less  than  reported 
—  dressing  percentage"  for  hogs. 
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'JD  ro  ON  C  CO  LfN  NO  ao  ON  f  "  ao  OJ  O  -J-  CO  H  NO  O  rH  IfN  ON 

H  rH  HHHHHHHHOJ  poororoco-j1  ^  co  ro 


4  CO  H 

co  co  CVJ 
H  CO  VO 


ON  CO  C'J 
ON  rH  NO 
If  N  CQ  O 

rH 


-4  ON  OJ  O  VO  ifN  OO  OJ  -4  O  OJ  CVI  H  CO  VO 

«H  oo  Cr\  o-  O  VO  VO  O  ON  OJ  oo  co  co  H 

rH  CVJ  H  OJ  CO  r —  OJ  if N  NO  CVJ  t—  ON  OJ  00  i  ~ 

HHHHHHW(\iCVJrior)4ilN4  tf\ 


«  i  CO  -q-  vd  CVJ  O  CO  On  CJ  CVJ  On  ON  VO  N  ifv  Q\  N- 

1  1  CQ  O  ON  O  H  H  H  oo  LfN  uN 4  4  4  no  oo  -4 

1  1  rH  « — I  « — I  » — I  r — i  « — I  r— H  » — 1  i — I  i — I  «— I  i — I  t — I 


H  H  LfN  CVJ  CO  o  rovO  co  r—  ip\  O  CO  co  CO  ro  LfN  H  fA  irx 

OJ  O  O  OO  C'-  oo  0 — 4  oo  OJ  ro  VO  0-4  co  CO  OO  r-l  f — 4  on 

CVJ  00  U  N  CVJ  co  CO  ON-H.NO  OH  CO  r-.  ro  r-  00  o —  CVJ  0-4  o  r— 

CVJ  CVJ  CVI  OOHC—ONOnO  CVJH-OO’JD  O  OlTNVONQ  tfN  t'  •  o- 

H  i  I  i  I  i — I  rH  H  rH  H  i — I  rH  CVJ  CJ  i — l  < — I  i — ]  »H  <H  , — J 


NO  LfN  CVJ  NO  LfN  VO -4  H  O  rH  GO  OO  LfN  CJ  H  IfN  CO -4  {'-NO  CO 
O  O  OJ  CJ  LO  H  H  CVJ  VO  004  VO  OJ  4  O  OO  o—  O-  CO  CO  Q 

CVJ  If  N  OJ  CVI  LfN  CO  OO  OO  -4-  -4  -4  IfN  ON  O  CO  CO  NO  CVJ  O  0-  |>- 

CVJOJCVIOJOJCVJCVJOJCVJOJOJOJOJOOOJOJCNJCVJOJ  rH  rH 

OOOOO  LT\  O  h-co  rJ  LT\  ON  CO  OJ  NO  h~0N-4  CJ  V2  H  VO 

IfN  oo  VO  NO  LfN  oo  (H  IfN  UN  CO  CJ  OJ  |>-  NO  H  OO  NO  O  NO  _4 

VO  4  ON  H  (YVO  O  O  O  OO  fWO  4  co  H  CO  ON  ON  00  LfN  CO 

-4  -4  ON  LfN  O  t —  00  O-  O-  O-  f-  CO  O  O  oONO  -4  LfN  CVj  no  oo 

i — I  r— I  i — I  H  C’J  i — I  i — I  I — J  ( — (  ( — !  rH  rH  OJ  OJ  CVJ  CJ  CVJ  Cvj  ^  Cu  CVJ 


OH  OJ  on  -4  IfN  NO  c—  co  ON  O  H  OJ  00-4  ifN  NO  0-  CO  On  O 

OO  on  oo  on  OO  CO  or' >  CO  ro  CO  ^4  -4  -4  -4  -4  -4"  -4  -4  -4-4-  IfN 

ON  ON  ON  On  ON  On  ON  ON  ON  On  On  ON  ON  ON  ON  on  ON  On  on  On  on 

Hi — {  H  i — I  H  i — I  i — !  i — I  i — I  i — I  r-i  i — IHHrHHHH  i  I.HrH 


Excludes  interfarm,  sales. 

Does  not  include  Government  payments. 

Cash  receipts  plus  value  of  home  consumption. 
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Table  A-12  Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  by  classes,  and  index 
numbers  of  prices  received  for  meat  animals,  United  States,  by  months,  1935  to  date 


Year 

Jan.  : 

• 

• 

Feb.  : 

• 

• 

Mar. 

Apr.  : 

May  : 

June  : 

July  : 

Aug.  : 

Sept. : 

Oct.  : 

Nov.  : 

Dec .  : 

Wt. 

av. 

1/ 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Beef  cattle 

1935 

5.17 

5.93 

6.57 

6.94 

7.10 

6.80 

6.27 

6.18 

6.08 

5.81 

5.67 

5.95 

•  6.04 

1936 

6.11 

6.03 

6.04 

6.29 

6.20 

5.98 

5.60 

5.52 

5.72 

5.58 

5.68 

6.01 

5.82 

1937 

6.60 

6.63 

7.02 

7.26 

7.46 

7.48 

7.67 

7.40 

7  36 

6.79 

6.33 

6.15 

7.00 

1938 

6.21 

6.02 

6.35 

6.52 

6.50 

6.65 

7.14 

6.70 

6.79 

6.6  3 

6.62 

6.67 

6.54 

1939 

6.97 

7.12 

7.26 

7.35 

7.33 

7.05 

6.91 

6.74 

7.36 

7.25 

7.14 

7.11 

7.14 

1940 

7.19 

7.03 

7.16 

7.32 

7.51 

7.28 

7.48 

7.51 

7.77 

7.78 

7.88 

7.84 

7.56 

1941 

8.37 

8.31 

8.27 

8.55 

8.51 

8.61 

8.73 

9.04 

9.32 

9.14 

8.82 

9.31* 

•  8.82 

1942 

9.72 

9.89 

10.10 

10.50 

10.60 

10.70 

10.70 

11.10 

11.00 

11.00 

11.00 

11.20 

IO.70 

1943 

11.76 

12.32 

12.76 

13.00 

12.88 

12.70 

12.40 

12.00 

11.70 

11.10 

10.60 

10.90 

11.90 

1944 

11.20 

11.60 

12.00 

12.10 

12.00 

11.70 

10.90 

10.30 

10.10 

9.71 

9.79 

10.10 

10.80 

1945 

11.00 

11.60 

12.50 

13.10 

13.40 

13.40 

13.00 

12.40 

11.80 

11.50 

.11.30 

11.50 

12.10 

1946 

12.00 

12.60 

13.10 

13.60 

13.70 

13.80 

15.70 

15.70 

13.80 

16.00 

16.20 

16.50 

14.50 

1947 

16.70 

17.00 

18.00 

18.30 

18.80 

19.30 

19.50 

19.00 

19.00 

18.30 

18.20 

19.50 

13.50 

1948 

21.30 

20.10 

21.50 

22.50 

23.90 

24.40 

25.20 

23.70 

23.30 

21.20 

20.80 

20.40 

22.20 

1949 

20.20 

13.90 

20.70 

21.00 

21.10 

20.90 

20.00 

19.40 

19.70 

19.20 

18.90 

19.00 

19.80 

1950 

19.79 

20.50 

21.20 

21.90 

23.10 

23.70 

24.40 

24.20 

24.60 

24.20 

24.60 

25.20 

23.20 

1951 

27.00 

29.00 

29.70 

30.20 

29.50 

29.50 

29.00 

29.10 

29.50 

29.00 

28.10 

27.50 

28.90 

1952 

27.20 

27.60 

Veal  calves 

1935 

5.92 

6.58 

7.13 

7.3^ 

7.07 

7.20 

6.86 

7.23 

7.75 

7.7U 

7.73 

7.92 

7.16 

1936 

8.03 

8.15 

7.42 

7.56 

7.48 

7.43 

6.92 

6.76 

7.16 

7.12 

6.93 

7.1*5 

7.20 

1937 

8.29 

7.93 

7.91 

7.95 

7.85 

7.91 

8.15 

8.50 

8.66 

8,32 

8.04 

7.83 

8.10 

1938 

8.16 

8.05 

8.06 

7.91 

7.51* 

7.61 

7.79 

7.81 

8.11 

8.07 

8.06 

7.93 

7.90 

1939 

8.23 

8.66 

8.64 

8.35 

8.24 

7.98 

8.06 

8.08 

8.81 

8.80 

8.59 

8.40 

8.4o 

1940 

8.91 

3.77 

8.82 

8.65 

8.93 

8.51 

8.62 

8.61 

9.07 

9.12 

9.11 

9.07 

8.83 

1941 

9.71 

10.10 

9.78 

9.86 

9.91 

9.91 

10.23 

10.50 

11.20 

11.06 

10.75 

11.18 

10.30 

1942 

12.03 

11.85 

12.08 

12.15 

12.39 

12.31 

12.43 

12.74 

12.80 

12.80 

12.82 

12.94 

12.30 

19^3 

13.55 

14.11 

14.40 

14.22 

14.26 

14.20 

13.90 

13.60 

13.40 

13.00 

12.40 

12.50 

13.30 

1944 

12.70 

13.00 

13.20 

13.10 

13.20 

13.10 

12.70 

12.40 

12.40 

12.20 

12.20 

12.30 

12.40 

1945 

12.90 

13.20 

13.50 

13.9Q 

13.80 

13.80 

13.90 

13.30 

12,90 

12.70 

12.60 

12.60 

13.10 

1946 

13.30 

13.70 

13.90 

14.30 

14.40 

l4.8o 

16.30 

15.90 

15.20 

16.20 

16.70 

17.00 

15.30 

1947 

18.00 

19.00 

19.60 

19.40 

20.20 

20.90 

20.80 

20.70 

21.40 

21.00 

21.10 

21.90 

20.40 

1948 

23.80 

22.50 

23.10 

23.90 

25.00 

25.20 

26.40 

25.90 

25.50 

23.30 

23..80 

24.10 

24.40 

1949 

24.70 

23.80 

24.20 

24.40 

23.70 

23.30 

22.10 

22.00 

21.90 

21.70 

21.70 

22.00 

22.70 

1950 

23.20 

24.20 

24.20 

24.50 

25.60 

25.90 

26.60 

27.40 

27.80 

27.20 

27.60 

28.40 

26.40 

1951 

30.80 

33.30 

33.50 

33.90 

33.20 

33.40 

32.50 

32.60 

32.80 

32.70 

31.60 

31.30 

32.60 

1952 

31.50 

31.90 

Ho«s 

1935 

7.05 

7.36 

8.46 

8.17 

8.23 

8.66 

8.72 

10.64 

IO.58 

9.71 

8.57 

8.80 

8.65 

1936 

9.09 

9.62 

9.44 

9.68 

8.71 

9.10 

9.28 

10.14 

9.84 

9.24 

8.78 

9.19 

9.37 

1937 

9.58 

9.38 

9.38 

9.21 

9.62 

10.24 

10.99 

11.77 

10.83 

9.92 

8.26 

7.55 

9.50 

1938 

7.66 

7.83 

8.53 

7.85 

7.43 

8.14 

8.71 

7.85 

8.19 

7.25 

7.27 

6.91 

7.71* 

1939 

6.97 

7.30 

7.14 

6.59 

6.34 

5.91 

5.96 

5.30 

6.88 

6.50 

5.82 

4.97 

6.23 

1940 

5.17 

4.96 

4.87 

4.91 

5.37 

4.78 

5.84 

5.90 

6.20 

5.85 

5.61 

5.61 

5*39 

1941 

7.47 

7.29 

7.16 

8.16 

8.31 

9.12 

10.32 

10.48 

11.24 

10.13 

•9.70 

IO.32 

9.09 

1942 

10.69 

II.85 

12.51 

13.48 

13.27 

13.33 

13.78 

14.12 

13.57 

14.10 

13.^3 

13.26 

13.00 

1943 

14.07 

14.63 

14.67 

14.34 

13.89 

13.60 

13.20 

13.70 

14.10 

l4.oo 

12.90 

12.80 

13.70 

1944 

12.80 

12.90 

12.90 

13.00 

12*70 

12.60 

12.70 

13.50 

13.60 

13.80 

13.50 

13.40 

13.10 

1945 

13.80 

14.00 

14.00 

14.10 

14.10 

14.10 

14.10 

l4.oo 

14.10 

14.10 

14.20 

14.20 

14.00 

1946 

14.10 

14.20 

14.20 

14.20 

14.30 

14.30 

17.20 

20.80 

16.10 

22.20 

23.00 

22.80 

17.50 

1947 

21.90 

24.30 

26.50 

23.90 

22.20 

22.10 

22.00 

23.60 

26.70 

27.10 

24.30 

25.20 

24.10 

1948 

26.60 

21.60 

21.50 

20.30 

19.90 

22.90 

25.20 

26.90 

27.40 

24.70 

21.80 

20.90 

23.10 

1949 

19.60 

19.30  ; 

20.00 

18.30 

17.90 

18.80 

18.60 

19.40 

19.80 

17.60 

15.60 

14.80 

18.10 

1950 

15.10 

16.60 

16.00 

15.70 

18.30 

18.20 

20.90 

21.70 

21.30 

19.20 

17.80 

17.80 

18.00 

1951 

20.00 

22.00 

21.20 

20.60 

20. 4o 

21.10 

20.80 

21.20 

19.70 

20  30 

18.00 

17.60 

20.20 

1952 

17.40 

17.20' 

*  4 

*  • 

.  * 

»  • 

^  *  » 

* 

Continued 
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Tati©  A-12.-  Price  per  100  pounds  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  by  classes,  and  index 

numbers  of  prices  received  for  meat  animals,  Uhl  ted  States, 
by  months,  1935  bo  date -Continued 


Year 

Jan. 

•  • 

•  • 

:  Feb .  : 

•  • 

•  • 

Mar.  : 

• 

Apr.  : 

• 

* 

• 

May  : 

• 

• 

June 

• 

• 

July  : 

• 

• 

> 

e 

Cfc 

• 

Sept. 

•  • 

•  • 

:  Oct.  : 

«  • 

•  • 

Nov.  : 

Dec .  : 

wt. 

.av. 

^  -- 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

.Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Dol. 

1 

Sheep 

• 

1935 

3.35 

3.80 

3.84 

3.81 

3.66 

3.60 

3.45 

3.52 

3.71* 

3.79 

3.88 

:  i*.l8 

3.75 

1936 

fc.33 

4.28 

4.36 

4.47 

4.31 

4.01 

3.93 

3.70 

3.62 

3.52 

3.59 

3.85 

3.77 

1937 

4.25 

4.44 

**.79 

■*.95 

4.87 

4.49 

4.50 

4.51 

*>•35 

4.27 

3.90 

•  3.83 

4.52 

1938 

3.70 

3.65 

4.03 

3.91* 

3.64 

3.U3 

3.48 

3.42 

3.38 

3.38 

3.57 

:  3.70 

3.58 

1939 

3.90 

4.09 

4.03 

4.25 

3.98 

•  3.72 

3.72 

.  3.61 

3.84 

♦  3.95 

3.85 

3.80 

3.90 

1940 

3.95 

4.02 

U.37 

4.27 

4.13 

3.91 

3.69 

3.66 

3.76 

•'  3.82 

.  4.01 

4.10 

3.95 

1941 

4.44 

4.65 

4.86 

5.20 

4.97 

4.69 

4.6  9 

5.03 

5.36 

5.15 

5.13 

.  5-24 

5.06 

1942 

5.52 

5.71 

5.85 

6.03 

6.03 

5.60 

5.46 

5.52 

5.50 

5.44 

5.48 

5.92 

5.80 

1943 

6.39 

7.01 

7.27 

7.35 

7.31 

7.14 

6.81* 

6.53 

6.39 

6.08 

5.81 

5.94 

6.57 

1944 

6.11 

6.57 

6.80 

.  6.97 

6.74 

6.59 

.6.09 

5.77 

5.52 

5.61 

5.61 

5.83 

6.01. 

1945 

6.18 

6.56 

6.87 

7.17 

6.99 

■  6.82' 

6.83 

6;39. 

5.89 

•  5.79 

5.66 

5.98 

6.38 

1946 

6.34 

6.62 

6.87 

7.01 

7.06 

7.23 

8.14 

7.14 

7.52 

8.43 

,  7.70 

7-55 

7.48 

1947 

7.64 

7.78 

8.43 

■  8.57 

8.73 

8.36 

8.59 

8.55 

8.64 

8.42 

8.63 

8.62 

*  8.41 

1948 

9.29 

9.31 

9.44 

9.48 

10.50 

10.30 

10.20 

10.20 

9.67 

9.07 

8.93 

8.81 

9.66. 

1949 

9.10 

9.28 

10.10 

10.80 

10.60 

9.92 

9.27 

8.78 

8.61 

8,88 

8.86 

9.20 

9.31 

1950 

9.69 

10.30 

11.10 

11.10 

n.oo 

10.40 

10.40 

n.10 

11.80 

12.90 

13.30 

13.80 

11.50 

1951 

15.20 

17.70 

19.00 

18.10 

16.90 

16.50 

15.50 

15.00 

14.90 

15.20 

14.10 

13.90 

16.00 

1952 

13.40 

13.30 

• 

Lambs 

1935 

6.77 

6.98 

6.99 

6.92 

6.95 

6.88 

6.54 

6..71 

7.45 

7.58 

7.87 

.  8.36 

7.28, 

1936 

8.53 

8.55 

8.38 

8.69 

8.85 

8,70 

8.21 

7.&? 

7.67 

7.50 

7.44 

7.26 

8.05 

1937 

8.14 

8.37 

9.21 

9.61 

9.61 

9.32 

8.80 

.  8.89 

8.83- 

8.64 

8.09 

7.69 

.  8.88 

1938 

7.39 

6.77 

7.55 

7.40 

7.10 

7.16 

7.17 

6.87 

6.76 

6.65 

7.06 

7.31 

.  7,05 

1939 

7.58 

7.63 

7.70 

8.18 

8.37 

7.91 

7.64 

7.21 

7.84 

7.86 

7.74 

7.62 

7 .78, 

1940 

7.79 

7.84 

8.31 

8.46 

8.59 

8.47 

8.17 

7.81 

7.82 

7.86 

8.02 

8.09 

.  8.10'- 

1941 

8.56 

8.8 0 

9.12 

9.37 

9.3*1 

9A9 

9.**7 

9.56 

10.09 

9.83 

9.70 

10.13 

9.5a 

1942 

IO.56 

10.69 

10.62 

10.85 

11.60 

11.98 

11.81 

12.05 

n.90 

11.83 

12.04 

12.49 

n  ,70 

t  •* 

1943 

13.03 

13.76 

13.97 

13.87 

13.82 

13.50 

13.30 

12.80 

*12.50" 

12.20 

n.90 

12.10 

13  -.00 

1944 

12.50 

13.20 

13.50 

13.60 

13.40 

13.10 

12.60 

12.20 

12.10 

12.10 

12.10 

12.30 

12.50 

1945 

12.90- 

13.50 

13.80 

13.90 

13.60 

13.40 

13.40 

12.90 

12.50 

12.50 

12.70 

12.80 

;  13.10; 

1946 

12.90 

13.40 

13.70 

14.00 

14.10 

14.30 

15.90 

16.40 

15.70 

17.40 

18.50 

18.70 

15:.  60 

1947 

19.10 

19.60 

'  20.30 

19.80 

19.90 

20.90 

20.90 

20.90 

21.50 

20.30 

20.80 

21.30 

20.50 

1948 

22.20 

20.80 

21.10 

21.20 

23.30 

24.90 

26.10 

24.80 

23.30 

21.90 

21.90 

21.80 

, 22.80 

1949 

22.00 

21.70 

23.80 

25.80 

25.30 

24.30 

22.80 

21.20 

21.60 

21.50 

21.40 

21.00 

22.40 

1950 

21.70 

23.00 

24.00 

24.10 

24.70 

24.80 

24.70 

25.00 

25.70 

26.00 

26.80 

27.60 

25.10 

1951 

30.00 

33.30 

35.00 

34.30 

32.60 

31.70 

30.20 

29.80 

29.80 

29.80 

29.00 

28.50 

; 31.20 

1952 

28.20 

26.80 

• 

> 

4 

* 

Index  numbers  of  prices  received 

for  meat  animals  January  1910- 

•December 

1914*100  2/ 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pci. 

Pet. 

Pet, 

•  Pet .  ’ 

Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet, 

i Pet. • 

1935 

95 

104 

116 

117 

119 

119 

115 

126 

126 

119 

in 

116 

■  11$ 

1936 

119 

122r 

120 

124 

m 

117 

115 

119 

118 

114 

111 

n7 

1  ;ii8 

1937 

125 

124 

128 

130 

134 

137 

143 

146 

l4o 

129 

115. 

109 

.  '130 

1938 

no 

109 

116 

113 

no 

115 

123 

114 

117 

no 

110 

109. 

•  113 

1939 

112 

:n6 

116 

113 

112 

106 

105 

100 

115 

112 

107 

101 

*  -no 

1940 

104 

101 

102 

104 

108 

102 

no 

no 

115 

123 

112 

112 

108 

1941 

128 

127 

126 

■  136 

141 

150  - 

153 

.161 

153 

147 

156 

-  ;  i4'3 

1942 

162 

171 

177 

1^5 

186 

18 8 

190 

196 

192 

195 

191 

192 

■  186 

1943 

203 

212 

216 

216 

212 

208 

203 

202 

202 

196 

184 

186 

203 

1944 

189 

194 

198 

199 

196 

193 

186 

186 

185 

183 

182 

184 

190 

1945 

194 

201 

209 

215 

217 

216 

214 

210 

205 

202 

202 

203 

207 

1946 

208 

21 4 

219 

223 

225 

226 

258 

279 

235 

292 

299 

301 

248 

1947 

298 

317 

339 

325 

320. 

324 

325 

33i 

351 

346 

329 

346 

329 

1948 

371 

329 

339 

342 

351* 

377 

400 

396 

391* 

359 

338 

330 

361 

1949 

323 

309 

327 

324 

319 

323 

316 

310 

319 

301 

286 

2o0 

311 

1950 

286 

306 

308 

312 

342 

342 

371 

369 

372 

358 

357 

360 

340 

1951 

391 

425 

428 

428 

4l8 

422 

4l4 

'  4i6  * 

4n 

'  410- 

•  387 

379 

411 

1952 

376 

377 

1 /  Annual  State  averages  weighted-  by  shipments  and  local  slaughter.  2 /  Includes  production  payments  on  bee^ 
cattle,  sheep  and  lambs,  1945-46.  Year  averages  are  unweighted. 


Table  A-13.~  Market  price  per  100  pounds  for  selected  classes  of  cattle  and  calves,  1933  to  date 
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Table  A-Jp-Average  price  per  100  pounds  for  stocker  and  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City 
and  Choice  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago,  by  months  1934  t©  date 


• 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

JU 

0 

4 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

» 

:  Av. 

Year 

:  Jan . 

• 

• 

:Feb.  :Mar. 

•  « 

•  • 

:Apr . 

• 

• 

:May 

• 

* 

:  June 

• 

• 

July 

1  Aug. 

• 

• 

:Sept . 

• 

• 

Oct. 

Nov. 

:Dec . 

• 

• 

2/ 

• 

• 

:  Del . 

I)ol . .  Doi. . 

Del. 

Dol . 

*  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol . 

Dol . 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol, 

1934 

• 

• 

:  4.00 

4-55  '  4.55 

'4 .69 

4.75 

4.08 

3.71 

3.76 

4.05 

•  \ 

'  3 .92 

3.98 

4.07 

4.01 

1935 

:  5.92 

6.86  7.28 

7.48 

7.69 

6.88 

6.32 

6.91 

7. 06 

6.88 

6.52 

6.83 

6.8£ 

1936 

:  7  .'07 

■b.9b  7.91 

7.23 

7.12 

6.56 

5.34 

5.53 

5 .81 

6.01 

6.32 

6.46 

'■6.3' 

1937 

:  7.26. 

7.32  '7.84 

7 .67 

7.86 

7.87 

8.28 

3.58 

8.09 

7.58 

7 . 14 

6.71 

T.T'c 

1938 

:  ,6 . 98 

7.04 '  7.60 

7  •  55 

7. 72 

7. 51 

7 .80 

7.54 

7.42 

7.47 

7;  77 

8 .  DO 

1939 

:  8.52 

.8  -79:  -9.18 

9. SI 

8.89 

7  -  94 

7.61 

7.43 

8.02 

•  8  ..04 

7.95 

7.96 

8.05 

1940 

:  8.07 

8.13  .8.97 

9 .06 

9 .18 

8.05 

8.09 

8.53 

8.41 

8.52 

8.81 

3.76 

8.5- 

1941 

;  10  .•  16 

10 .-oo  J.0.29 

10.33 

10.06 

9.90 

9 . 59 

9.79 

9.98 

9.53 

9.35 

10.46 

9.9: 

1942 

: 10 . 97 

10. 69,  11.4? 

11.-93 

12 . 00 

11 . 83 

11.09  12.05 

li.  64 

11.83  12.62 

12 . 24 

11-7! 

1943 

67  •  13.48  14.49 

14.58  14.60 

14 . 38 

12.48'  12.17 

11.81  11.36 

10 . 97 

11.29 

12.3! 

1944 

: 11 ; 60 

12  . 95  .13 . 06 

12.76 

12.84 

11.65 

10.93 

11 . 50 

11.34 

11  .50 

11 . 96 

11.49 

11. 7? 

1945 

:12.4Q 

13.-00;  13. 60 

13.90 

14.23 

13  .73 

13  •  54 

13 . 08 

12.25 

12.62 

13.19  13.41 

13.  O', 

1946 

:13..;?6 

14.71  15.22 

15 . 86 

15.82 

15 . 72 

15.53. 

15.51 

15.99 

16 .42 

16.30 

17.63 

15-3! 

1947 

:  J.7 .68- 

13 .96  $0.13 

19  •  91 

21.33 

21.11 

21 . 91 

21.22 

21.65 

20/96. 

21 . 32 

23.59 

20. 8j 

1948 

:26  .'31' 

24.15  25.57 

26.62 

27.60 

26.96' 

28.25 

27.40 

25.42 

24.4.1'  24.52 

23.26  25. 51 

1949 

:22  ;;i5 

21.25  24.37 

23 .66 

24 . 02 

22.53 

20.62 

20.06 

19.74  20.57’ 

21.45  21.44 

21. 31 

1950 

:  22.04 

24,13  25.32 

•25  .'79 

27.19  27.44 

27.48 

26 . 90 

26.90 

26 . 92 

28.46 

29.45  26.6" 

1951 

:  3-1 . 88 

34. 42. 3 5. 12 

35.64  34.29  32.83 

31.61 

32.59 

31 . 90 

31.97, 

31  •  63 

30.45  32.8c 

1952 

:  31 .19 

32.06  : 

!  ’ 

:  - 

0  Choice  grade  beef 

steers  for 

3 la ugh t er ,  Chicago 

3/ 

•. 

1934 

•  # 

•  1  * 

:  •  5  .'20 

;  *, , *  •  < 

■  .5.37  :  5-97 

6 .62 

6.95 

7  .33-- 

7.12 

7.39 

8.20 

.  7 .52 

’  »  t 

7'.  50 

8.o4 

'  6.91 

1935 

:  '9.9 0' 

11.11  ;H.43.  II.9I 

11 . 54- 

10 . 57 

10 . 04 

10.71 

10.70 

10.81. 

10'.  55 

10 . 62 

10.7C 

1936 

:10 .28 

■9 at  : 9.33: 

.8.83 

•  8.;  07 

.7 .80 

8 .16 

8.41 

8.86 

9.10- 

9.95 

10.38 

8. a 

1937 : 

:  10 . 83- 

10.: 90  .11.91 

11 . 15 

11 . 46 

11 . 96 

13.83 

13.97 

13.88-13.39 

11 . 42 

9.69,11.75 

1938 : 

:  3 .29 

7.91  8.49 

8.49 

'  8.69 

9.15 

9.98 

9,69. 10.03 

10.01 

9  •  99 

10 . 16 

-  9.11 

1939' 

:iC  .35 

.10.23  io.64' 

20.33 

9.92 

9.29' 

..9.26 

9.03- 

10.20 

9.68 

9.52 

9-44 

9.8 

1940 ; 

:  9;  44- 

'  9 .53  :  9  •  86 

10.01 

9  •-  92 

9  •  57 

10 . 29 

10.82 

11.15  II.72 

II.73 ‘11.86 

10 .  hi 

194.1  '• 

•:12„21' 

ii.64 ;  11.12 

11 . 0.7 

10.54  10.74  11.11 

11.58  11,56 

11.36 

11 . 24 

12.41 

11 . 3C 

1942 

:12.54  13,47.  13.03. 

13.83 

13.65  13 .12, 

13.75 

14.87  14.63 

15 . 07: 

15.40 

14.90 

13.9C 

1943  : 

:15 .05- 

15.53.13.92 

15.51 

15,59' 

15,50 

15 . 0.6 

15.29 

15.27 

14 . 92; 

14.98 

14.89'  15. 31 

1944 

:  1.5  700 

15.12- 15.23 

.15-33 

15,73 

16,23 

16.35 

16.42 

16.26 

16.56- 

16.27 

15,62 

,15.7; 

1945  -• 

:  13.35 

15,42  -15.81 

.16.11 

16 . 16 

lo .  lo 

16,17 

15,98 

16.15 

16 . 45 

16.56  I6.45 

16. 0( 

1946 , 

•1 16. .  01 

16.36  16.37; 

16 .46 

16. 55 

16.98. 

19.86 

20.73 

.19.58  24.97' 

25.63 

25.28 

19.3C 

1947  : 

••28.,  93  23.79  ;24 .05 

2.3.  ,45 

24,22  25.72. 

27-. 64 

28 . 27 

?9.43' 

29 .55 

29.12 

29.62 

26.2; 

1948;. 

:30i36- 

27 .10  26 . 92 

23.17 

30.91 

34.85 

36 .44 

36.02 

34.49 

32.24 

30.68  27.82 

30.9C 

1949j: 

;:?4 .72 

22.99  24.19 

.24 . 37 

24.92 

26 . 37 

25.96 

26.50  28.22 

29 .63 

29.35  29.91 

26 . 0' 

1950' 

:  28.14 

27.19  .27-33 

27 .66 

■•29.19 

29.99 

30.62 

29.97 

30 '.  32 

30 .42 

31.24 

32 . 98  29 . 6; 

1951V 

134.77 

35  &&  36.6? 

36.93 

'  36  .52 

35-68, 

35.47 

35  •  85 

36 . 68 

36 .31 

36.09 

34.78 

■35.9C 

1952; 

:  3.4  v.68 

34,57  -1 

1  * 

use  beginning  .19,51.  Through  1956  j  data  were  originally  reported  as  Good  grade. 
Compiled;' from  Market  News..  Livestock  Branch,  PMA. 
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JAN. -FEB- .  1952  -38- 

t&fele  -A- 17 -Hog -corn  price  ratio,  Chicago  and  United  States,  by  months, 

1932  to  date  l/ 

•  *  • 


Chicago,  based  on  prices  of  barrows  and.  gilts  2/ 


:  Ay. 


June;  July;  Aug.  :Sept.  :Oct .  :Nov.;  :Dec.  ;  3/ 


1937 

•  • 

-  * 

11.3 

15  »6‘ 

16.3  ;  14.2 

1938 

13.5 

14.8 

15.9 

14.2 

14.3 

15.5 

,  16.2 

16.3 

16.9 

17.7 

I6.7  *  14.3 

15  •  5 

1939 

14.3 

16,3 

15.8 

14.4 

13.3 

12.9 

13.9  13.8 

14'.4 

14 . 6 

12.2  ;  9.7 

13.8 

1940 

9.2 

9.0 

8.9 

8.8 

8.3 

7.9 

9.7 

10.1 

10.5 

9.9 

’■■9.6  :10.4 

9.4 

1941 

12.3 

12.5 

11.7 

12.2 

12.6 

13.4 

15.1 

15.0 

■15.5 

15.3 

14.5  -14.2 

13.7 

1942 

l4.o 

15.4 

16.4 

17 .3 ; 

16.5 

16 .9 

16.9 

17 . 5 

17 .4 

19.4. 

17. .3  15.7 

16. 7 

1943 

15.4 

•  15.9 

15.5 

14.7  • 

13.6 

13.1 

13.0 

13.5 

14  .0 

13.8 

12.9;  111.  7 

11.9 

1944 

11.8 

11.9 

12.1 

11.8 

11.4 

11.4 

11.9 

12 . 6-  - 

12.7 

12:8 

13.0  12.5 

•  12.2 

1945 

12.8 

12 . 8 

12.8 

12.3 

12.7 

12 . 5 

12.5 

12.5.. 

IS .  5 

12.5 

12.6-  -12. 5 

■  12.6 

1946 

12.7' 

12.6 

12.3 

12.3 

'10.3 

9.7 

8.4 

11.4 

8.6 

12.7 

.17.4:  17.3 

12.1 

1947 

17.2 

18.4 

15 . 8 

13.4 

12.7 

11.1 

11.4 

11.2 

11.2 

11.7 

10.4  •  10.2 

< 12.9 

1948 

10.0 

10.0 

9.4 

8.6 

8.8 

10..2 

13.1 

15.2 

.16.0 

17.6 

16.6  15.0 

12.5 

1949 

13.8 

15.6 

15.3 

13.6  • 

13.9  • 

15.3 

15.3 

1-6.4 

115.8 

15. 7 

•13.9  •  11.9 

14.2 

1950 

12.0 

13.0 

12.3 

11.5- 

12.8 

13.2 

15".  1 

15.6 

14.2 

12.9 

“11. 5  ;  i’1.2 

12 . 4 

1951 

12.0 

12.5 

12.4 

11 . 9 

12.0 

12.9 

12 . 8 

12.4 

11.6- 

11.5 

■-10.2-  9.4 

■11.6 

1952 

9.3 

.  V 

1  * 

>  * 

.  3  ’  1 

United  States,  ba 

sed  on 

prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  hogs 

1932 

10.7 

10.5 

12.0 

11  ..2 

9.4 

9-2' 

14 . 3 

13.4 

13.3 

~l4.5' 

15.2  TTT7S- 

12.3 

1933 

13.6 

15.1 

15.6 

11.3 

10.1 

9.9 

7.2 

7. 7 

•.  8,0 

10.8 

9.0  7,5.6 

10.4 

1934 

6.7 

8.5 

8.2 

7.3 

8.3  ■ 

6.2 

6 -7 

•6.4 

7.9 

6.7.:; 

*6.6  6 . 0 ' 

,7.0 

1939 

8.3 

8.7 

10  ..2 

•9-6 

9.7 

10 . 4 

10.6 

13.2 

•I3.O 

13 . 5:  • 

15.2  16:. 6 

611.6 

1936 

I7.O 

17.3 

16.7 

16.9 

14.5 

14.8 

11 . 6 

9-8 

9-4 

9v4. 

;  9.3  =9’. 5 

13.0 

1937 

9.5 

9.1 

8.9 

7.7 

7.9 

8.7 

9-3 

11 .5 

11;  5 

16,8 

J.7. 2  lp.6 

11 . 1 

1938 

14.7 

15.1 

16.6 

14.9 

14.1 

15.6 

16.2 

16  ,'2 

17 . 1 

I7.3 

18 .2  3.6 ;  0 

■  16.0 

1939 

lp.5 

1 6.6 

16.1 

14.6 

13.1 

11.8 

12 . 5 

11.6 

12.2 

.13.7 

12.4  -  9,9 

13.3 

1940 

9.7 

9.1 

8.7 

■  '8.4 

8.5 

7.5 

9.3 

9.4 

10.  0 

9.8 

9.9  10,3 

9.2 

1941 

13.3 

13.0 

12.5 

13.2 

12.6 

13.4 

14 . 8 

15.0 

15.9 

•lp.6. 

15.2  15.4 

■14.2 

1942 

14.7 

19.5 

16.0 

16 . 9 

16 . 3 

16*3 

16.6 

16.9 

16. 4‘ 

18.2 

17.7  -16.5 

1&.5 

1943 

16.0 

•16.2 

15.5 

14.3 

13 . 4 

12.8 

12.2 

12.6 

12.9 

.13- i 

-12, 3*  *11,-5 

13.6 

1944 

11.3 

u.4 

11.5 

11 . 3 

11.0 

11 . 0 

10.  q 

11.5 

11.7. 

12.2 

■  12-.7  12.6 

n.6 

1945 

12.9 

13.2 

13.1 

13.2 

13.1 

12.7 

12.6 

12.4 

12,o  ' 

i 12.5’ 

.12.8  17.O 

12.8 

1946 

12.8 

12,8 

12.5 

12.2 

10.6 

10  ;1 

8,8 

11.6- 

9.3 

13.1 

13.1  18.7 

12.6 

1947 

18 . 1 

19.8 

-17  .  -7  ■ 

14  i  7 

14.0 

11.9 

10.9 

10.8 

11.1 

:i2';2’ 

11.1  10.6 

13.6 

1948 

10.8 

11.2 

10 . 2 

9.3 

9-2 

10.6 

12.5 

14 . 1. 

15.4 

17.9 

18 .0  17 . 0. 

13.0 

1949 

15.7 

17.2 

16 . 9 

15.0 

14.7 

15.5 

14 . 9: 

16,4. 

-17 . 1 

'16.1 

1573  1314 

15.7 

193C 

13.1 

14  ,.3 

13.4' 

12.5 

13.7  - 

13.4 

-14. 5. 

15.I  ‘ 

14 . 8 

1.4.0- 

■13.0..  12.3 

13.7 

1951 

13.0 

13  .'8 

1.3  •  2 

12.7  . 

12.4 

13.0 

12.8 

12.8 

11.9 

12.4 

11.1  10  i  4 

12  „  5 

1952 

10.4 

10.4 

„ 

17  Number  of  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  lOO'  pounds  of -live,  hogs 
Chicago  ratio  not  available  before  September  I937 . 

2/  Corn  price  is  of  No.  3  Yellow.  .  *  ‘  . .  r 

3/  Unweighted  average  of  ratios  for  individual  months.  ■  " 
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Table  A-20.-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  compared  with  disposable 

personal  income,  by  years,  1924  to  date 


Year 

.  *  ■ 

Average 
retail 
price  of 
meat  per 
pound 

1/ . 

:  Retail  value  of  meat’ 

: consumed  per  person  2/ 

Disposable 
income  per 

personal 

person  3/ 

Retail 

value  of 

•  * 

•  * 

:  Value  : 

•  • 

•  • 

•  # 

•  • 

Index  number, 
1935-39=100 

» 

• 

Value  :  Index  number , 

:  1935-39=100 

• 

♦ 

meat  as  per¬ 
centage  of 
dispo sable 
income  ; 

Cents 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

1924 

26.7 

34.00 

mo- 

— 5oi 

117*78“ 

5.7 

1925 

30.0 

36.30 

124.7 

627 

122.9 

9.8 

1926 

31.1 

36.90 

126 . 8 

641 

125.7 

5.8 

1927 

30.5 

35.60 

122.3 

635 

124 . 5 

5.6 

1928 

31.5 

36.10 

124.1 

644 

126.3 

5.6 

1929 

32.7 

37.30 

128.2 

673 

132.0 

5.5 

1930 

30.8 

34.60 

118.9 

595 

116.7 

5.8 

1931 

25.6 

29.10 

100.0 

505 

99-0 

5.8 

1932 

19.5 

22.30 

76.6 

381 

74.7 

5.9 

1933 

17-5 

20.70 

71.1 

358 

70.2 

5.8 

1934 

20.9 

29.90 

89.0 

4  06 

79.6 

6.4 

1935 

28.0 

28.20 

96.8 

453 

88.9 

6.2 

1936 

26.7 

29.80 

102.3 

513 

100.7  ' 

5.8 

1937 

28.9 

31.30 

107.5 

548 

107.5 

5.7 

1938 

25.5 

27.90 

95.8 

901 

98.3  ’ 

5.6 

1939 

24.6 

28.40 

97.6 

533 

104.6 

■5.3 

1940 

22.9 

28.40 

97.6 

569 

111.6 

5.0 

1941 

26.8 

33.30 

114.4 

686 

134.5 

4.9 

1942  4/ 

31.4 

37.90 

130.2 

860 

168.6 

4.4 

1943  V 

31.9 

40 . 80 

140 . 2 

963 

188.8 

4.2 

1944  5/ 

30.2 

40.70 

139.9 

1,055 

206.9 

3.8 

1945  ?/ 

30.2 

37.90 

130.2 

1,073 

210.4 

3.5 

1946  5/ 

38.4 

51.35 

176.5 

1,117 

219.0 

4.6 

1947 

56.2 

75.34 

258.9 

1,169 

229.2 

6.4 

1948 

62.6 

78.88 

271.1 

1,277 

250 ,4 

6.2 

1949 

56.8 

:  70.74 

243  •  1 

1,243 

243.7 

5.7- 

1950 

59.5 

74.11 

254.7 

1,339 

262.5 

5-5 

1951 

65.8 

•  79.25 

272,3 

1,436 

281.6 

5.5' 

4- Vi  q  4-  +Vn'  a 

X /  w  c -L iuou.  w x  x  ^  jjj-  xuwu  ~ — 

weights  the  price  for  each  meat  in  each  year  by  the  quantity  consumed  in  that 
year,  and  that  lard  is  excluded. 

2/  Computed  from  estimated  retail  weight  of  each  meat  consumed  per  civilian 
consumer.  ; 

3/  Computed  from  income  date  of  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1929-49.  • Esti¬ 
mates  up  to  1928  by  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

4/  Data  affected  by  wartime  controls. 

See  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  February  1950  for  earlier -data . 
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Table  A-21.-  Exports  and  imports  of  meat,  product  weight,  1930  to'  date  l/ 


Exports 

,  1  ir.r  ,  , 

Imports 

•for  consumption 

/ 

Beef 

Lamb 

. 

Beef 

• 

:  Lamb 

• 

• 

.  . •.  r 

♦ 

Year 

and 

and 

•Pork  3/ 

:  Sausage 

and 

:  and 

:  -  Pork  5/ 

**  •  ... 

veal  2/ 

mutton  ' 

:  -1 

veal  2/ 

:  mutton 

.  ■  , 

• 

*>'*■'  ** 

•  * 

• 

Million  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million  Million 

Million  -  -  •  .•  : . . . 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  -  ■'  -I-. 

1930 

19 

1 

277 

5 

64 

6/ 

5  •  : 

1931 

17 

1 

160 

4 

22 

z/ 

4 

1932 

13 

6/ 

■  116 

9 

25 

5/  ' 

6 

1933 

17 

5/ 

142 

8 

44 

Z/  ' 

Q  *  -  .  •  ■  v 

1934 

22 

1 

•  151 

.9 

48 

Z/  ■ 

2  -  ' 

1935 

13 

1 

89 

5 

86 

Z/ 

10  ;  ■•'•  : 

1936 

14  • 

6/ 

08 

4 

94 

zi  ' 

42  ■ 

1937 

1,3 

1 

63 

4 

95 

6/ 

75 

1938 

14 

6/ 

:  96 

.  4 

82 

z/  ■ 

52  ’  •  ' 

1939 

15 

67 

130 

6 

91 

zr 

41  •  ^  '  • 

1940 

17 

1 

94 

5 

75 

ZI 

6 

1941 

28 

1  • 

268 

81 

146 

Z/  '  : 

12  '  .  :  •  '  = 

1942 

21 

5 

651 

396 

115 

1 

1 

1943 

4l 

124 

1,091 

398 

114 

1 

8  *  :  :v 

1944 

28 

25  • 

1,131 

259 

97 

6/  • 

6/  ;  :  : 

1945 

94 

10 

673 

93 

71 

zi 

3  •  • 

1946 

425 

11 

362 

62 

18 

z/ 

6/ 

1947 

158 

7 

'  63 

14 

34 

ZI 

zi 

1948 

15 

2 

29 

5 

208 

3 

1  •  :  V 

1949 

20 

1 

60 

9. 

157  „ 

4 

3 

1950 

17 

6 / 

58 

4 

199. 

3 

32 

1951 

12 

6/  • 

82 

6 

312 

7 

49  • 

x  *  lr  o u  xll  JJJL  UU.UU  u  do  X  t>£)Ux  oGU.  Ujy 

Department  of  Commerce.  "Commercial  exports"  exci.ude  shipments  to  territories* 
•i.ie/  include  USDA  exports  (1941-49)  and,  in  1947-51*  shipments  for  military- 
civilian  feeding  in  U,  S.  occupied  areas.  .  .  ; 

2/  Fresh  beef  and  veal,  pickled  or  cured,  and  canned  beef. 

3/  Fresh  and  canned,  and  hams,  shoulders,  bacon,  Wiltshire  sides,  Cumberlands, 
and  pickled  pork.  Also  includes  Tushonka  (1945-4?:). 

4/  All  sausage,  including  canned,  and  sausage  ingredients. 

5/  Fresh,  pickled,  salted  and  other  pork,  hams,,  shoulders,  bacon  and.  sausage. 

6/  Less  than  500,000  pounds.  -■  '  -  _  \ 

Compiled  from  records  of  United  States  Department  of  Commerce.  ;  •  ' 


v 


Table  A -22.-  Meat  exports  and  shipments  to  territories,  and  imports, 

carcass  weight  equivalent,  1936  to  date  1/ 


Commercial  exports  and  ship-  : 
_ ments : to  territories  : 


Imports 


Year 

Beef 

and 

veal 

:  Lamb 
:  and 
rmutton 

:  Pork  :  : 

.•excluding:  : 

:  lard  :  mea^9 ; 

Beef 

• 

• 

:  Veal 

• 

• 

:  Lamb  : 

:  and  : 

: mutton : 

Pork 

excluding 

lard 

All 

meats 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb, 

‘  lb.  ‘ 

"'lb.  : 

lb... 

1936 

54 

2 

118 

174' 

226 

2/ 

,'45  . 

271 

1937 

51 

2 

114  / 

167 

227 

2/ 

80  . 

307 

1938 

53 

2  * 

152 

207 

200 

2 / 

— 

57 

257 

1939 

52 

2 

192 

246 

219 

2/ 

2/' 

45 

264 

1940 

56 

2 

163 

221 

168 

?/ 

g/ 

6 

174 

1941 

56 

6 

111 

173 

257 

2/ 

2/ 

12 

269 

1942 

34 

4  .  ' 

66 

104 

211 

1 

1 

1 

214 

1943 

29 

3 

38 

70 

225 

1 

7 

»  .  '  *  •  f  •  • 

8 

235 

1944 

kl 

3 

54 

98 

189 

1 

2/ 

2/ 

190 

1945 

37 

5 

34 

76 

127 

1 

2/ 

2 

130 

1946 

38 

3 

75 

116 

19 

1 

..  2/ 

1 

21 

1947 

■  %• 

192 

12 

110  ■ 

314 

64 

1 

:  t 

2/ 

•  65 

1948 

2/ 

50 

6 

82 

138 

341 

5 

3 

1 

350 

1949 

29 

3 

104 

136 

228 

7 

4 

3 

■  242 

1950 

l!  • 

2k 

1 

no 

135 

322 

10 

3 

33 

368  •. 

1951 

2/  4/ 

17 

1 

113 

131 

458 

13 

7 

51 

529 

■ 

Exports 

and  shipments 

to  territories  bv  USDA 

1941 

.  „ 

1 

— 

372 

373 

1942 

25 

7 

1,133 

1,165 

* 

1943 

79 

127 

2,075 

2,281 

1944 

91 

68 

1,660 

1,819 

1945 

301 

24 

839 

1,164 

\  *  1 

»  •  • 

1946 

* 

645 

16 

405 

1,066 

1947 

4 

— 

25 

29 

• 

1  1  • 

1948 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1949 

0 

0 

6 

6 

1950 

0 

0 

0 

0 

-  f 

«  •  «*■ 

,  , 

1951 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent  of  all  meat,  including  the  meat  content  of  minor  meats 
and  of  mixed  products.  Exports  exclude  shipments  for  military-civilian  feeding  in 
U.  S.  occupied  areas.  Shipments  to  territories  include  shipments  to  all  territories 
through  1948,  and  from  1949  to  June  1951  ,  shipments  t p  Puerto  Eico  and  Virgin  Islaids 
but  since  July  1951  j  no  shipments  to  territories  are  included,  as  data  are  no  longer 
reported.  2 j  Less  than  500,000  pounds.  3 J  Exports  and  shipments  for  1949~5.1  not 
strictly  comparable  with  earlier  years  (see  footnote  1).  4/  Preliminary. 

Data  in  this  table  are  computed  so  as  to  show  total  withdrawals  from  and  additions 
to  the  United  States  meat  supply.  They  differ  from  data  of  table  A -21  in  that  these 
are  in  terms  of  carcass  weight  equivalent;  inc3.ude  shipments  to  territories  in  ex¬ 
port  data;  ;exclude  shipments  for  military-civilian  feeding  in  all  years  since  the 
program  began  in  1944  (table  A-21  excludes  these  shipments  only  in  1944-46);  and, 
in  the  case  of  USDA  exports  and  shipments,  is  based  on  deliveries  for  export. 

Data  for  1910-35  are  in  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation.  February  1949,  page  3&. 
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Table  A-23, - ’Feed  balance  sheet,  units'  of  livestock  production,  and  animal  units 

fed,  feeding  year  beginning  October,  1940-51 


Item  . 


Unit 


Supply  -  ... ...  : Million-: 

Pr oduc  t  i  on . ; ... . 7  . . . .  v .  7; , .  :  tons 

Stocks  beginning  of  crop  year  l/:.  do. 

-  Wheat  and  rye  fed . do, 

.  Other  grains  fed  2 /% , ,  . . . .  .  . . , . . :  do. 
Byproduct  feeds  for  feed. .V. . . . . :  do. 
Total  supply . .  . . \ . :  do. 


Utilization  \  :  - 

Concentrates  fed. . . . . do. 

Other  uses. . . ■ . [....:  do. 

Total  utilization. . . . . .  :  do. 


Total  utilization -adjusted  to  : 

crop  year  basis. . . . . . . .  : 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop- year. 


do. 

do. 


Number  of  grain -consuming  animal  : 

units  fed... . > . ...:Million:  I56.O 

Units  of  livestock  production..,..:  do. 


1940  : 

• 

• 

1941 

:  19.42 

•  •- 

•  * 

1943 

t  ,  • 

:  i.944 

t 

♦ 

•  < 

" ,98.6 

4 

105 . 1 

'  120.8 

•  »  i 

112.1 

116.7 

:  22.8 

23.1 

■  18.5 

17.8 

11.6 

2, 6 

5.9 

12.9 

14.3 

8.9 

.2 

.  M 

2.3 

2.1 

2.0 

16.  3 

16. 6 

18.0 

18.2 

18.9 

■140.5 

150.8 

172.5  .. 

164.5 

153.1 

108.0 

118. 7 

/ 

142.0 

138.8 

129-.0 

!  11.2 

13.6 

13,3 

12.8 

15,2 

119.2 

132.3 

.  155.3 

151-5" 

144. 2 

f 

(  * 

*  ■*  a 

• 

v  > 

■  ■>*  i 

117 . 4 

132.3 

...  156.3 

152'.  9 

143.2 

‘  23.1 

18. 5 

3/16.2 

n.6 

14.9 

•  ,  • 

156.0 

167,3 

192.4 

193.2 

173.7 

155.3 

170.0 

193.5 

191  .-3 

t 

176.4 

.  .  -W  »  *  m  • 

•  •  •  .  .  .  .  1051 

:  1945 :  1946 :  1947 :  1948 :  1949  r  1950 :  :  w 

•  •  •  4  4  A  • 


Supply  :Million :  ’•.11 

Production . . . :  tone  :ll4;4  124.3  95.4  138.2  125.9  122.0  114.0 

Stocks  -beginning  of  crop  year  l/:  do.  •'  14,9.  10.9  13.9  7.9  30,8  31.2  28.7 

Wheat  and  rye  fed . •  do.  :  7.9  4.2  6.0  3.7  4.5  "  3.0  4.9 

Other  grains  fed  2/ . :  do.  :  .2  .1  .1  .7  .7  ;  1.0  1.1 

Byproduct  feeds  for  feed . . .:  do.  :  17.7 _ 19.4  19.0  20.0  20.6  '21.6  21.6 

Total  supply . :  do.  :  155.1  158,9  134.4  170.5  182.5  178.8  170-3 

•  • 

Utilization  „  :  .  .  :  • 

'  Concentrates  fed . :  do.  :133-3  123-9  112.2  123.5  132.9  130.3  133.5 

Other  uses . do,  ;  13.3  19.3.  .17. 6.,  17.7  17.1'  20.3  19.0 

Total  utilization . . .  . .  »  do.  :l46.6'l43.2  125,8  14.1,2  150.0  150.6  152.5 

:  i  ;r-V  ’I  ,  :  ‘  V  ">  '  ' V  '  ... 

.  Total  utilization  adjusted  to  ‘  : 

' ;  crop  year  basis ...;. - . . . .  :  do.  :144.2  145.0  126,5  139.7  151,3-150.1  152.3 

Stocks  at  end  of'crop  year  do.  :  10.9  13.9  7.9  30.8  31,2  28.7  18.0 

Number  of  grain -consuming  animal  *  *  ;  ..  .  • 

units  fed. .. ........... . , . ...... ^Million jl67. 9  :l60, 4  154,1  160.0  165.3  171.3  174.2 

Units  of  livestock  production, ....  *;  do,  *174.8  169,6  I65.O  171.2  177,0  184.4  188.4 

1/  Stocks  in  all  positions  of  corn  October  1,  and  oats  and  barley  July  1,  Beginning 
1947  includes  sorghum  stocks.  2/  Imported  grain  fed.  3/  Exclusive  cf  grain  at 
interior  mi  11$,  elevators  and  warehouses.  4/  Partly  forecast,  ...  % 


<  i  . 
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•  • . . » 
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'  .  : 
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...  X..  . 
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In  this  issue: 

Rank  of  States  in  Livestock  Numbers  and  Production 
Trends  in  Cattle  numbers 


ROUGHAGE-CONSUMING  LIVESTOCK* 


1910  1920  1930  1940  1950 


* NUMBER  OF  UNITS  FED 
YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER  1 

HAY ,  PASTURE  AND  OTHER  ROUGHAGE  CONSUMED  BY  ONE  MILK  COW  IN  A  YEAR  EQUALS  ONE  UNIT 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48529- XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Numbers  of  roughage-consuming  livestock  have 
traced  broad  up-and  down  swings.  They  are  now 
climbing,  due  chiefly  to  increasing  cattle  numbers. 
In  past  years  when  livestock  numbers  were  at  peaks, 
pastures  and  ranges  were  overgrazed  in  some  areas. 
Notable  improvements  in  hays  and  pastures  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  and  fewer  horses,  mules 


and  sheep  are  on  farms  than  in  previous  periods. 
Assuming  the  improvement  in  hay  and  pastures  con¬ 
tinues,  it  would  appear  that  our  grazing  resources 
could  support  a  moderate  further  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  within  the  next  few  years.  A  marked 
further  expansion  in  the  next  few  years,  however, 
would  raise  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  resources. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 

Federally  Inspected  Slaughter 
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T  H  E  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  S.  I,.T  U  A  T  I  0  N  . 


.Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  April  25,  1952 

SUMMARY 

Higher  output  of  meat  and  lower  prices  for  meat  animals  than  last 
year  have  featured  the  livestock  and  meat  situation  to  date  in  1952. 
Commercial  meat  production  in  the  first  3  months  of  1952  was  8  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  for  the  quarter  since  19U6. 
Production  of  lamb  and  mutton  was  up  21  percent  from  last  year  and  of 
perk  Ik  percent.  Production  of  beef  and  veal  was  about  the  same  as  last 
year. 

* » 

Meat  production  in  the  next  few  months  promises  to  continue  well 
above  the  small  production  of  the  same  time  last  year.  The  increase  over 
1951  will  narrow  later  in  1952,  when  there  will  be  more  beef  than  last 
year  but  less  pork. 

The  rather  large  meat  output  so  far  in  1952  is  resulting  chiefly 
from  expanded' grain  feeding  of  the  past  year.  However,  smaller  supplies 
of  grain  feed,  reflected  in  lower  feeding-price  ratios,  are  tending  to 
restrict  feeding.  Since  last  September  the  number  of  sows  farrowing  has 
probably  been  below  the  previous  year.  As  a  result,  marketings  of  hogs 
and  production  of  pork 'the  rest  of  1952  are  expected  to  be  smaller  than 
in  the  same  period  last  year.  Cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  on  April 
1  were  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier  after  having  been  6  percent . above 
on  January  1.  Numbers  on  feed  in  Western  States  also  were  up  less  on 
April  1  than  they  had  been  on  January  1.  Marketings  of  fed  cattle  this 
spring  and  early  summer  will  be  large  and  will  likely  exceed  last  year. 
Marketings  of  fed  cattle  may  continue  to  show  some  gain  .over  1951  in 
early  and  mid-fall,  but  seem  less  likely  to  do  so  later.  • 

Reflecting  the  expansion  in  cattle  production  that  began  in  19h9 
and  is  still  going  on,  marketings  of  cattle  off  grass  in  months  ahead 
will  probably  exceed  last  year.  Marketings  of  lambs  the  rest  of  1952 
may  average. a  little  above  a  year  before.  The  gain  over  1951  will  be 

considerably  less  than  in  the  first  U  months.  ;  " 

•  .  *  *  * 

»  ■  >  •  »  •• 

Prices  for  meat  animals,  especially  lambs  and  .hogs;  have  been  ■ 
considerably  below  a  year  earlier.  In  mid-April,  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  hogs  averaged  ;li.20  per  100  lb.  below  a  year  -earlier  :while 
cattle  were  down  ■  2.50  and  lambs  were  off  ^7*90.  Lamb  prices  declined 
steadily  from  October  to  March,  bringing  lamb  feeders  their  poorest 
returns  since  1937-38.  However,  lamb  prices  strengthened  after  mid-March. 

v  .  •  '  ..  f  * 

Prices  for  meat,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  nearly  as  high  as 
last  year.  In.  April  only  pork  was  lower  than  last  April.  Relatively 
lower  prices  for  meat  animals  than  meat  are  traceable  to  substantially 
lower  values  for  all  byproducts — hides,  wool,  lard,  and  others — and  to 
a  price  margin  between  live  animals  and  meats  that  has  been  wider  than 
the  unusually  narrow  marketing  margins  of  early  1951 • 
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Prospects  for  the  next  two  or  three  months  are  for  seasonally  rising 
prices  for  all  meat  animals  except  the  higher  grades  of’  cattle,  which  may 
decline  at  the  time  of  peak  marketings  this  spring.  Prices  of  cattle  and 
lambs  seem  likely  to  remain  below  last  year,  but  prices  of  hogs  may  rise 
to  or  above  the  same  months  of  1951* 

The  pig  crop  this  fall  is  likely  to  be  considerably  smaller  than 
the  1951  fall  crop.  The  hog-corn  price  ratio  has  recently  been  below 
average  and  discouraging  to  production.  Expected  price  increases  for  hogs 
will  not  appear  soon  enough  to  affect  fall  farrowings  appreciably.  If 
feed  grain  crops  are  average  or  better  this  year,  hog  production  may  be 
considerably  more  profitable  next  winter  than  in  the  past  season. 


REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Meat  Output  above  Last  Year 

Production  of  meat  to  date  this  year  has  exceeded  a  year  earlier. 
Commercial  production  in  the  first  quarter  was  8  percent  larger  than  last 
year,  and  the  largest  for  that  quarter  since  19U6.  Nearly  all  of  the  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year  was  in  lamb  and  mutton  (21  percent)  and  pork- (ll|.  per 
cent).  Production  of  beef  and  veal  changed  little  (table  1).  Meat  pro¬ 
duction  continued  to  top  last' year  in  April. 

Table  1.-  Commercial  meat  production,  United  States,  by  quarter-year 

1950  to  first  quarter  1952. 


All  meats 


Year 

• 

• 

J  anuary-  : 

March  : 

• 

• 

• 

• 

April-  : 

June  : 

• 

• 

» 

• 

July-  : 

September  : 

• 

r 

October- 

December 

:  Year 

-* 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil.  lbs. 

Mil,  lbs. 

1950 

5,076 

6,760 

6,767 

5,668 

20,231 

1951 

5,126 

li,  652 

U,658 

5,597 

20,031 

1952 

5.-537 

• 

Beef 

% 

1950 

2,231 

2,221 

27135- 

27357 

97265 

1951 

2,188 

1,965 

2,162 

2,259 

8,556 

1952 

2,217 

- 

Veal 

• 

1950  ; 

.  ■  2  6T  . 

277 

312  - 

- 755 — ' 

1,137 

1951 

220 

216  ; 

271 

265 

972 

1952 

211 

1950 

Lamb  and  mutton 

150 

139 

169 

163 

351 

1951 

130 

108 

127 

139 

506 

1952 

157 

Pork  excluding 

lard 

-  * 

1950 

271:32" 

2,103 

17391 

2,839 

97255 

1951 

2,586 

2,363 

2,118 

2,936 

10,001 

1952 

2,952 
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With  larger  supplies  available,  consumption  of  meat  in  the  first 
quarter  was  above  last  year.  Preliminary  data  indicate  a  rise  from  35.6 
pounds  per  person  in  the  first  quarter  last  year  to  around  36-36^  pounds 
this  year.  Consumption  was  larger  for  pork  and  lamb  but  smaller  for  beef 
and  veal. 

Meat  Animal  Prices  Lower 

Prices  of  meat  animals  have  been  lower  than  in  early  months  of  1951* 
when  they  were  climbing  towards  new  highs.  The  biggest  reduction  has  been 
in  prices  of  lambs.  The  United  States  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  lambs  on  April  15  was  $7*90  per  hundred  pounds  less  than  the  price  in 
April  1951.  Prices  for  beef  cattle  were  down  $2.50  and  for  hogs  8U.20. 

Only  to  a  small  extent  are  lower  prices  for  meat  animals  attributable 
to  changes  in  prices  of  meat.  The  retail  price  of  pork  in  April  was  several 
cents  per  pound  lower  than  last  April,  but  the  price  of  beef  and  of  lamb 
was  about  the  same  as  last  April,  Reduced  prices  for  pork  reflect  in  part 
the  larger  supply.  However,  demand  for  pork,  especially  for  the  fat  cuts, 
is  a  little  weaker  than  last  year.  Demand  for  pork  was  strengthened  in  1951 
because  of  a  shortage  of  beef  at  ceiling  prices,  and  due  to  temporary 
strength  in  the  fatter  cuts  of  pork.  The  ratio  of  retail  value  of  pork  con¬ 
sumption  to  incomes  in  1951  amounted  to  nearly  2oli  percent  as  compared  with 
232  percent  in  1950  (table  2).  Indications  in  the  first  quarter  in  1952 
are  that  the  ratio  may  be  returning  to  about  its  1950  level. 


Table  2©-  Retail  value  of  meat  consumed  compared  with  disposable 
personal  income,  by  kinds  of  meat,  1950  and  1951 


Year 

Consumption 

per 

person  1/ 

4  * 

*:  Retail  value  of 

Average  retail  *:  consumption  as 

price  per  •:  percentage  of  dis- 

pound  2/  .  ;  posable  personal 

•  •  income  * 

All  s 

meat  :  Beef  :  Pork 

All  2  :  x  All  •;  2  ’  '  ' 

meat  :  Beef  :  Pork  2  meat  2  Beef  2  Pobk 

1950 

1951 

Pounds  Pounds  Pounds  Cents  Cents  Cents  ; Percent  fbrcent  Percent 

».  *  . 

11*3.7  i  •  63.0  68.8  :  59.5  •'■■•73.5  •  ■  5.5  •  2.7  2.2 

138.2  56.2  72.1  65.8  85,7  SO.h  ■  5.5  2.6  -2.U 

1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent  per  civilian  consumer.  ~ 

£/  U.s.  average.  Price  for  all  meat  is  weighted  by  consumption  of  each  meat. 


The  chief  reasons  prices  of  meat  animals  have  declined  so  much  re¬ 
lative  to  retail  prices  of  meat  are  that  prices  for  by-products  are  much 
lower,  and  that  marketing  margins  are  wider.  Prices  of  virtually  all  by- 
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products — hides,  wool  and  pelts,  lard,  tallow  and  others— -are  much  lower 
than  last  year*  Marketing  margins— the  difference  between  the  value  of  live 
animals  and  of  meat  and  other  product s— were ' unusually  small  at  this  time  in 
1951,  when  prices  of  meat  animals  were  rising  but  prices  of  meat  were  re¬ 
stricted  by  ceilings*  Marketing  margins  have  increased  considerably  since 
that  time • 

That  prices  for  fat  cuts  of  pork  and  for  lard  are  off  more  than 
prices  for  lean  cuts  is  shown  by  the  comparisons  in  table  3*  Prices  of 
loins,  hams  and  picnics  in  3  weeks  „of  April  this  year  were  down  7,  6  and  11 
percent  respectively  from  last  April;  prices  of  bacon  were  down  16  percent; 
but  prices  of  dry  salt  backs  and  lard  were  off  33  and  28  percent  (table  3)* 
Prices  of  loins  and  hams  are  higher  compared  with  last  year  than  are  the 
other  pork  products  partly  because  prices  of  loins  and  hams  were  restricted 
most  by  price  controls  last  year*  However,  more  important  is  the  fact  that 
prices  of  fat  cuts  and  lard  strengthened  under  the  inflationary  demands  of 
1951,  but  have  declined  since*  Almost  continuously  since  19h7  >  except  for 
1951,  prices  of  fat  cuts  and  lard  have  tended  to  weaken  relative  to  lean  cuts* 


Table  3»- Prices  for  barrows  and  gilts  and  for  major  pork  products  at 
wholesale,  Chicago,  average  for  3  weeks  in  April,  1950-52 


Commodity 

Price  per  100  pounds,  av.  for 
3  weeks  in  April 

Percentage  change 
in  price 

+ 

9 

1950  : 

9 

4 

• 

1951  s 

• 

• 

1952 

April  1952  : 

from  s 

April  1951  i 

April  1952 

from 

April  1950 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Barrows  and  gilts  1/ 

16.09 

21.17 

16.68 

-  21.2 

/ 

3.7 

Loins,  8-10  lb* 

38.85 

UUo20  : 

)jl.08 

-  7.1 

/ 

5.7 

Hams*  12-16  lb* 

U7.25 

55.37 

51.83 

-  e.h 

/ 

9.7 

Bacon,  6-8  lb* 

I42.OO 

)a7.03 

39.58 

-  15.8. 

• 

- 

5.8 

Picnics,  smoked 

J4-8  lb*  av*- 

32,50 

Ul.63 

37.17 

-  10.7 

/ 

lUeU 

Backs,  dry  salt, 

16-20  lb.  av. 

12.33 

15.87 

10.58 

-  33.3 

. 

- 

114.2 

Lard,  refined. 

1-lb*  cartons 

12.83 

20.63 

1U.75 

-  28.5 

/ 

15.0 

1/  Av*  all  weights  and  grades. 


Compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Branch,  PMA 
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Large  Feeding  Programs  Source 
of  Much  of  Early  1952~  Meat  Supply; 

But  Feed  Supply  now  a  Limiting  Factor 


Large  feeding  programs  contributed  much  of  the  increased  meat  supply 
in  the  first  few  months  of  1952.  On  January  1,  11  percent  more  cattle  and 
.15  percent  more  lambs  were  on  feed  than  a  year  before.  Hogs  fed  out  and 
marketed  this  winter  came  from  the  1951  spring  pig  crop,  which  was  the 
.second  largest  on  record.  .  ’ 

Smaller  supplies  of  feed  grains  together  with  lower  returns  from 
livestock  have  tended  to  restrict  that  part  of  livestock  production  de¬ 
pendent  on. grain  feed*  The  biggest  reduction  has.  been  in  hogs*  Beginning 
in  September,  fewer  sows  farrowed  fall  pigs  than  a  year  before  and  farmers* 
intentions  on  December  1  were  for  8  percent  fewer  to  farrow  spring  pigs 
this  year  than  last*  (Actual  farrowings  will  be  reported  June  19*) 

Hog  marketings  .and  slaughter,  which  for  many,  months  have  exceeded 
the  previous  year,,  are  now.  about  down  to  the  levels  of  last  year*.  Weights 
of  hogs  marketed  have  recently  been  lighter  than  last  year.  Slaughter  will 
drop  further  relative  to  195-1  •  Slaughter  this  summer  will  be  less  than 
Icist  summer,  and  the  reduction  from  a  year  ago  will  be  greater  next  fall 
apd  winter. .......  .  .  . 

On  April  1,  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt,  though 
still  large,  was  only  .3  percent  above  last  April.  In  January,  the  same 
■States  showed  6  percent  more  on  feed  than  last  January.  The  number  on 
feed  in  California  and  Colorado  on  April  1  was  substantially  above  last 
year,,  but. the  percentage  increase  was  much  less  than  on  January  1*  Fewer 
were  on  feed  in  Idaho  this  April  than  last. 


Cattle  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt- included  somewhat  more  steers  and 
fewer  calves  than  last  April.  According  to  the  report  for. Illinois,  Iovza 
and  Nebraska,  those  on  feed  included  more  that  had  been  oh  feed  3  months 
or  longer.  * 


v  '  '  Slaughter  of  grain-fed  cattle  will  continue  large  this  spring  and 
much-  of  the  summer,  and • will  probably  exceed  last  year  at  that  time.'  The 
number  slaughtered  this  fall  will  depend  partly  on  whether  placements  on 
feed  in  early  summer  hold  up  better  than  last  *year,  when  they  fell  sharply 
during  the  period  just  after,  cattle  price  ceilings  went  into  effect.  In 
view  cf  this  uncertainty,  the  most  likely  prospect  at  present  is  that  market¬ 
ings  of  grain  fed  cattle  in  early  to  mid-fall. will  be  moderately  above- last 
fall.  Marketings  later  are  less  likely  to  show  a  gain  over  1951,  but  the 
•total  for  the  season  may  be  at  least  equal  to  last. year.  .  , 


Total  Cattle  Marketings  to 
Exceed  Last  Year 


Unlike  grain  feeding  operations,  production  of  livestock  from  forage 
and  pasture  continues  to  expand.  An  increase  of  6  million  head  in  cattle 
numbers  on  farms  during  1951  will  result  in  larger  total  marketings  and 
slaughter  of  cattle  this  year  than  last.  Much  of  the  gain,  especially  in 
the  second  half  of  the  year,  will  be  in  cattle  marketed. off  grass. 

Small ^slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers  in  the  first  few  months  this 
year  indicates  a  continued  uptrend  in  cattle  numbers  and: production. 
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Marketings  and  slaughter  of  sheep  the  rest  of  this  year  may  average 
larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  1951,  but  by  a  much  smaller  percentage 
than  in  the  first  U  months  when  a  large  part  of  the  marketings  came  from 
expanded  feeding  operations • 

Total  livestock  marketings  and  meat  production  are  expected  to  remain 
above  last  year.  Output  of  meat  this  spring  and  summer  will  continue  sub¬ 
stantially  above  1951 ,  as  the  seasonal  decline  will  be  no  sharper  than  last 
year.  Output  this  fall,  however,  may  be  up  from  last  year  by  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage®  The  increased  beef  supply  at  that  time  may  only  a  little  more  than 
offset  the  reduction  in  pork. 

Production  of  all  meat  for  1952  may  total  large  enough  for  con¬ 
sumption  per  person  to  rise  to  lUl  pounds  from  the  138  pounds  for  1951*  1/ 

Higher  Price  Trends  Expected 

Prices  this  spring  and  early  summer  are  expected  to  move  upward 
seasonally,  except  possibly  for  weakness  in  prices  of  fed  cattle  at  times 
of  peak  marketings.  Springtime  demand  for  grazing  cattle  will  probably 
support  prices  of  cows  and  lower  grade  steers.  If  demand  for  meat  retains 
its  present  strength,  prices  of  hogs  and  lambs  are  expected  to  increase. 
Sometime  this  summer  hog  prices  may  reach  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
of  lambs  and  cattle,  however,  seem  unlikely  to  equal  those  of  last  year. 

By  late  summer  or  early  fall,  the  usual  seasonal  reversal  of  price 
trends  may  again  take  place.  Prices  of  fed  cattle  may  move  higher  at  that 
time,  while  prices  of  other  classes  of  meat  animals  are  more  likely  to  de¬ 
crease.  Hog  prices  this  fall  may  decline  no  more  than  usual  and  may  stay 
equal  to  or  a  little  above  last  fall. 

Little  Change  in  Feed  Grain  Acreages 
Planned  by  Farmers 

If  farmers  plant  no  more  corn  and  other  feed  grains  than  they  intend¬ 
ed  in  March  and  approximately  average  yields  per  acre  are  obtained,  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  animals  from  grain  could  not  expand  much  in  the  next  year  or 
sc.*  Production  of  hogs  and  pork  in  1953  would  remain  below  the  level  of 
1951  and  early  1952,  preventing  much  increase  in  total  meat  output  despite 

the  expected  continued  rise  in  beef. 

# 

Farmers  intended  to  plant  slightly  more  acres  in  corn  this  year  and 
3  percent  more  oats.  They  planned  to  reduce  the  barley  and  grain  sorghum 
acreage.  More  of  the  corn  acreage  would  be  in  higher-yielding  areas.  At 
average  yields,  production  of  feed  grains  this  year  would  be  6  percent 
larger  than  last  year.  But  since  carryovers  of  old  grain  this  fall  will  be 
smaller  than  last  fall,  the  total  supply  of  feed  grains  for  the  new  feeding 
year  would  be  no  larger  than  for  the  current  year. 

Acreage  intentions  give  at  best  only  very  rough  indications  of  pro¬ 
bable  feed  grain  production,  since  actual  acreages  always  differ  somewhat 
from  intentions  and  because  yields  per  acre  usually  affect  the  size  of  grain 
crops  more  than  do  the  changes  in  acreage. 

l/  Preliminary  estimate  for  1951*  This  as  well  as  estimates  for  several 
earlier  years  will  be  revised  slightly  when  revised  data  on  farm  slaughter 
back  to  19U6  are  released. 
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The  1952  fall  pig  crop  will  in  all  probability  be  smaller  than  the 

big  crop  of  ho  million  pigs  saved  .last  fall.  The  reduction  may  be  fairly 

large*.  '  •  •  .  • ; .  ;  : 

»  •  .  •  .  ‘ 

An  unfavorable  hog-corn  price  ratio  this  winter  and  spring  is  the 
main  factor  pointing  to  a  reduction  in  fall  pigs.  As  a  rule,  farmers  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  when  the  price  ratio  during  the  spring  is 
below  average.  The  ratio  in  April  was  9*8,  less  than  average  and  less  than 
the  ratio  of  12.7  in  April  1951.  Hogs  were  lower-in  price  and  corn  higher 
this  April  than  last,  v  .  ,  ,  .  ,  • 

Studies  have  shown  that  the  hog-corn  ratio  during  breeding  season  is 
not  an  accurate  guide  to  the  profitableness  of  raising. the  following  pig- 
crop.  Conditions  often  change  greatly  between  the  ,br.eeding  and  marketing 
season.  This  year  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  is  likely  to  improve  gradually 
if  the  corn  crop  is  fairly  large,  and  to  be  higher  next  winter  than.it  has 
been  lately.  Thus,  if  corn  yields  are  good  and  demand  for  meat  is  well  • 
maintained,  hog  production  appears  likely  to  be  njor.e  profitable,  next  winter 
than  in  the  past  season. 

A  sharp  upturn  in  hog  prices  and  bright  prospects  for  the  corn  crop 
by  mid-summer  might  prove  encouraging  for  late-fall  farrowings  and  prevent  , 
the  total  fall  pig  crop  from  being  reduced  as  much  as  now  seems  likely. 

Returns  from  Lamb  Feeding  PoorQ 

Lamb  feeders  who  bought  lambs  last  fall  and  sold  them  during  the  '* 
winter  had,  on  the  average,  returns  at  least  as  low  as  in  19h7-h8  and  :  ■ 

possibly  lower  than  in*  any  year  since  ‘1937-*3&»  '(See  table  I*.)'  Returns  this 
winter  contrast  with  much  above  average  returns  realized  in  the  1950-51 
feeding  season. 

Both  feeder  lambs  and  feed  were  higher  in  price  this  year  than  last. 
At  the.  beginning  of  the  marketing  season,  prices  of  slaughter  lambs  were  as 
high  as  the  year  before,  but  they  declined  more  than  $li.C0  per  100  pounds 
from  early  December  to  their  low  in  mid -Marche  Prices  advanced  after  mid- 
March. 

Returns  to  individual  feeders  varied  from  the  averages  calculated  in 
table  U*  The  data  in  the  table  apply  to  a  representative  feeding  program 
and  include  the  principal  but  not  all  cost  and  receipt  items.  s 

i  .  .  t  .t 

New  Wool  Price  Support  Schedules  Announced 

A  schedule  of  prices  for  the  support  of  shorn  wool  by  loan  and  pulled 
wool  by  purchase  under  the  1952  wool  price  support  program  was  announced  by 
the..  Department  of  Agriculture  on  March  31*  The  supports  on  shorn  wool  will 
conform1  to  the  program  announced  in  February*  Non-recourse  loans  on  shorn 
wool  will  be  made  to  producers  through  handlers  who  represent  producers  or 
producer  pools.  Loans  will  be  made  following  appraisal,  but  an  advance  re¬ 
course  loan  will  be  available  prior  to  final  appraisal.  Loan  rates  are 
quoted  on  a  Boston  basis  and  calculated  on  a  national  average  support  of 
5U • 2  cents  per  pound,  grease  basis,  for  the  1952-53  marketing  year. 

A  wool  price  support  urogram  is  required  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  19U9. 
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March  -  April  1952 

Table  I4.-  Average  prices  and  values  of  important  items  affecting  returns 

from  lamb  feeding,  19U6-ii7  to  1951-52 


Item 

191*6- 

19U7 

19U7- 

I9I48 

19U8- 
19) 49 

19U9- 

1950 

1950- 

1951 

1951- 

1952 

•  .  *  * 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Price  per  100  pounds  of  Choice  and 
Prime  slaughter  lambs,  Chicago, 
December -March  l/.. . . 

23.3U 

23.83 

25.72 

2U.33 

36.35 

28.82 

1 

Price  per  100  pounds  of  Good  and 
Choice  feeder  lambs,  Omaha, 

17.73 

21.29 

22.90 

23.16 

29.35 

31.61 

Price  per  bushel  received  by  farmers 
for  corn,  North  Central  States 
October-March  . . . 

1.292 

2*222 

1.190 

1.093 

1.1*73 

1.620 

Price  per  ton  received  by  farmers  for 
alfalfa  hay,  baled,  North  Central 

2/23. CO  2/25.00 

25.25 

21.68 

21,98 

21.148 

Total  value 

Market  value  at  Chicago  t*f  Choice 
and  Prime  85  pound  slaughter 
lambs  1/ 

19 . 8)4 

20.26 

21.86 

20.68 

30.90 

2)4.50 

Market  cost  at  Omaha  of  60  pound 

10.61} 

12.77 

13 . 71* 

13.90 

17.61 

18.97 

Cost  of  2^  bushels  of  corn  . 

3.23 

5.56 

2.98 

2.73 

3.68 

U.05 

Cost  of  lpO  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  •  • 

1.72 

1.88 

1.8  9 

1.63 

1.65 

1.61 

Total  of  cost  items  shown  3/ •  •  •  • 

15.59 

20,21 

18.61 

18.26 

22.91} 

2U.63 

Margin  of  market  value  per  lamb  over 
total  of  cost  items  shown  3./*  ♦  •  • 

u.25 

.05 

'  3.25 

2.U2 

7.96 

-.13 

— . -  - -  t  ~  -  - *  w  r - -'-7  ^  — 

£/  Estimated  from  U.S.  average  price  paid  for  baled  alfalfa  hay. 

3/  Does  not  include  purchasing  or  marketing  expenses,  labor  cost,  death  losses, 
overhead  costs  or  costs  of  other  feed  ingredients,  or  credits  for  manure.  The 
prices  shown  are  averages  for  the  lamb  feeding  season  for  the  North  Central  region, 
and  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  experience  of  individual  feeders. 
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Income  for  Wool  Higher  in  . 

IgSOKaxT  lW 

'Cash  receipts  from  production  of  shorn  wool  in  195.1  were  225  million 
dollars,,  nearly  twice  the  receipts  of  1950«  Production  was  up  10  million 
pounds  or  5  percent.  Wool  prices  climbed  to  high  levels  in  the  early 
months  of  1951 >  and  averaged  much  higher  than  in  1950  despite  a  continuous 
down-trend  during  most  of  the  last  9  months  of. the  year  (table  5) *  . 

•  * 

Production  of  pulled  wool  was  low  in  1951,  reflecting  the  smallest 
slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  since  records  began  in  1899* 

Prices  and  receipts  from  mohair  also  were  higher  in  1951  than  in 
1950  (table  6).  .  .  • 

*  4-  ’  t  #  * 

USDA  Offers  to  Purchase 
Pork  •  •  • 


On  April  9  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  that  it  would 
entertain  offers  of  smoked  shoulder  picnics,  smoked  hams  and  bacon,  to  be 
purchased  as  a  surplus  removal  measure  and  to  be  distributed  through  the 
National  School  Lunch  Programs  and  other  eligible  outlets.  Delivery  would 
be  made  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  year  this  fall. 

The  offer  to  purchase  pork  was  made,  the  announcement  stated,  to  di¬ 
vert  from  the  market  temporary  burdensome  supplies  of  pork  which,  are 
resulting  in  unfavorable  prices  for  producers* 

By  April  22,  10  million  pounds  of  smoked  skinned  hams  and  2  million 
pounds  of  bacon  had  been  purchased* 

Anthrax  Outbreak  in  Mid-West  and  Texas;  called* 

!t  Gut  -  of  -  s  e  a s  on  and  Out -of -place  *  ”  •  ♦  •  :  '■  - 

*  .  i  •  »  1  "  *  . 

Unusual  outbreaks  of  anthrax  have  been  reported  in, recent  weeks  in 
several  States*  Reports  indicate  that  the  greatest  infection  is  occurring 
in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Texas,  and  is  largely  affecting  swine  herds* 
'  These  outbreaks  are  unusual  in  that,  the  malady  is  striking  in  areas  where 
the  disease  has  not  been  a  problem  before,  has  affected  hogs  more  than 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  has  appeared  much  earlier  than  usual* •  Ordinarily 
anthrax  appears  only  in  known  infected  areas  and  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall,  and  hits  cattle  and  other  grazing  animals  harder  than. hogs* 

Foot-Mouth  Area 
in  Canada  Widened 

Additional  cases  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  have  been  discovered  in 
Canada  since  the  outbreak  was  first  diagnosed  in  February.  An  infection 
has  been  reported  about  50  miles  from  the  United  States  border.  Infected 
cattle  are  being  disposed  of  in  the  control  campaign. 
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Table  5.-  Production,  price  and  income  from  wool,  United  States,  19UU-50 


Year 

Sheep  : 
shorn  : 
number  1/ : 

Weight 

per 

fleece 

;  Production 
:  shorn 

:  wool 

:  Price 

2  per 

2  pound 

Cash 

• 

[  receipts 
♦ 

2  Pulled 

2  wool 

2  production 

Thousands 

Pounds 

1,000  lb. 

Cents 

1,000  doi* 

1,000  'lb. 

191*1* 

1*3,165 

7.81* 

338,318 

1*2. 1*. 

11*3,513 

73,500 

19  hi 

38,763 

7.95 

307,976 

1*1.9 

129,135 

70,500 

191*6 

31*, 61*7 

8,11 

280.908 

1*2.3 

118,765 

61,300 

19b7 

30,953 

8.12 

251,1*25 

1*1.9 

105,1*09 

56,600 

191*8 

28,61*9 

8.09 

231,770 

1*8.7 

112,962 

1*6,600 

191*  9 

26,332 

8.07 

212,899 

1*9.3 

105,009 

35,600 

1950 

26,387 

8.16 

215,1*22 

57.3 

.  123,31*0 

32,1*00 

1951 

27,357 

8.21* 

225,51*5 

99.5 

22l*,5l5 

2!*,  900 

1/  Includes  sheep  shorn  at  commercial  feeding  yards. 


Table 

6c-  Mohair: 

Production 

and  value  for  7 

leading  States, 

l9l*l*-5o  1/ 

Goats 

2  Average 

:  Price  : 

Year 

clipped 

:  clip  per 

:  Production 

:  per  : 

Value 

2/ 

:  goat 

:  pound  2 

Thousands 

Pounds 

1,000  lb. 

Cents 

1,000  dol. 

191*1* 

1*,109 

5.0 

20,1*1*3 

60.1 

12,295 

191*5 

1*,291 

5.1 

22,008 

55.3 

12,180 

191*6 

3,939 

1*.9 

19,282 

61.1 

11,783 

191*7 

3,672 

5.0 

18,225 

53.6 

9,772 

191*8 

3,161* 

5.1 

15,972 

li5.ii 

7,251 

191*9 

2,558 

5.1 

12,959 

U6.3 

6,001 

1950 

2,530 

5.2 

13,21*5 

76.0 

10,062 

1951  j 

2,1*75 

5.2 

12,888 

118.0 

15,183 

1 T  Seven  leading  States  are  Missouri,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 

Oregon  and  California. 


2/  In  States  where  goats  are  clipped  twice  a  year  the  number  clipped  is 
the  sum  of  goats  and  kids  clipped  in  the  spring  and  kids  clipped  in  the 
fall.  •  ‘ 

3/  Preliminary. 
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OPS  Suspends  Ceilings 
on  Hides,  Fats  and  Wool 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  suspended  price  controls  on  16 
agricultural  commodities  at  the.  producer  level  effective  April  28.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  commodities  are  cattlehides,  kips,  calfskins,  tallow,  lard, 
animal  waste  materials,  wool,  wool  tops,  wool  noils,  wool  waste  and  alpaca. 
All  are  now  selling  materially  below  ceilings. 

•  ,  *  *  *  i  • 

The  announcement  of  the  suspension  of  ceilings  made  it  clear  that 
the  action  is  not  outright  or  permanent  casting  off  of  controls*  Each 
suspension  order  includes  a  specific  recontrol  point  which  is  below  current 
ceilings  but  well  above  the  current  market  price  of  each  commodity.  Accord 
ing  to  the  announcement,  when  prices  of  a  suspended  commodity  reach  the 
recontrol  point,  ceilings  will  be  reimposed, 

■f  •  . 

:  .  \  V  .  *./•  : 

World  Cattle,-  Hog, . Sheep-  Numbers  Record  High 

World  cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1952  are  estimated  by  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  at  a  record  level  of  821  million 
head,  13  million  above  a  year  earlier.  Increases  were  reported  in  North 
America,  Asia  and  Europe  while  slight  decreases  occurred  in  South  America 
and  Oceania  (Australia  and  New -Zealand) . 

» 

Some  increase  in'  world  cattle  numbers  is  in  prospect  for  1952;  how¬ 
ever,  feed  and  forage  resources  may  restrict  much  further  expansion  in 
-.some  important  cattle  countries. 

*  *  *  *  'i 

World  hog  numbers  on  January  1,  1952  also  are  estimated  at  a  record 
high.  The  305  million  head  are  3  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Almost  all 
major  pork  producing  countries  increased  hog  numbers  during  1951  but  the 
countries  of  North  America  and  Europe  showed  relatively  greatest  gains, 

£  t  J 

i  •  f  '  *  ,  ;  »  /  '• 

With  hog  prices  less  attractive  in  relation  to  feed  prices,  hog 
numbers  are  not  likely  to  increase  further  during  1952.  Limited  feed  grain 
supplies  will  discourage  hog  production  in  much  of  Europe  and  in  the  United 
State  s . 


World  sheep  numbers  have  maintained  an  upward  trend  since  19h7  and 
the  808  million  estimated  for  January  1,  1952  were  slightly  above  the  pre¬ 
vious  record  set  in  19h2.  Recent  gain  in  sheep  numbers  resulted  from 
favorable  economic  and  climatic  conditions.  However,  declining  wool  prices 
since  last  spring  an$  drought,  in  Australia  and  the  Union  of  . South  Africa 
make  it  unlikely  that  world  numbers  will  increase  much  further  during  1952. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IN* MEATS  AND  CATTLE,  1951 

Imports  of  meat  into  the  United  States  in  1951  were  the  largest  on 
record.  Exports  decreased  somewhat  from  1950.  Data  on  exports  and  imports 
by  countries  of  origin  and  destination  are  presented  in  table  7.  Argentina 
was  the-. biggest  supplier^  of  beef  and  veal.-*  Most*  of*  the*  lh2  million  pounds 
received  from  Argentina  was  of  canned  beef.  Canada  supplied  82  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal,  nearly  all  of  it  fresh,  and  Mexico  sent  in  about 
51  million  pounds,  most  of  it  pickled  and  cured.  Canada  was  the  biggest 
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supplier  of  pork,  with  the  Netherlands  next  in  rank.  Canada,  Iceland  and 
Australia  provided  most  of  the  lamb  that  was  imported.  Exports  of  pork 
went  mainly  to  Cuba,  Canada  and  the  Netherlands.  For  both  Canada  and  the 
Netherlands,  exports  of  pork  almost  exactly  equaled  imports* 

» Foreign  trade  of  the. United  States  in  meat  is  always  small  in  re¬ 
lation  to  total  domestic  production  and  consumption.  Imports  of  beef  last 
year  amounted  to  5  percent  of  consumption.  Imports  of  pork  were  about  2  °f 
one  percent  of  production  in  this  country,  and  exports  were  about  1  percent. 

»  *  v 

Less  meat  will  be  imported  this  year  than  last,  chiefly  because  less 
will  be  available  from  foreign  countries.  All  imports  of  meat  as  well  as 
of  live  animals  have  been  prohibited  from  Canada  since  February  25  when 
foot  and  mouth  disease,  was  discovered.  Supplies  of  beef  from  Argentina 
will  be  smaller  this  year  than  last.  . *  *  . 

About  239,000  cattle  and  calves  were,  imported  from  Canada  in  1951. 
This  was  about  half  the  number  received  in  1950.  .  Imports  for  1952  will  be 
small,  as  they  probably  will  include  only  those  brought  in  during  January 
and  February  (table  8).  .For,  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years,  the  United 
States  exported  cattle  and.  beef  to  Canada  in  1951.  The  movement  was  very 
smal^  however.  .  ””  ..  ..... 


'  8.-  Imports  of  live  cattle 'into  the  United  States  from*;' Canada 
free  and  dutiable,  calendar  years  1936-39 >  19U8>  19h9>  1950 


Table  8 


and  preliminary  1951 


Dutiable 


'  00  p  ound  s  and  o ve  r 


s  .Up  to  700  pounds 


Pure¬ 

bred 

(free) 


Total 

cattle 


Total 

dutiable 

cattle 


; 200-699! 
pounds!  Total  • 


Year 


Dairy  .  Other  . . -Total 


Head  Head  Head 


ftead  Head  Head 


Head  Head  Head 


35,11*9  90,8bb  23b, 063  10,31*6  2bb,b09 

50,355  131,11*7  295,338  11,350  306,688 

9,lb7  5)*, 792  137,763  9,080  Ib6,8b3 

11,229  93,061  27b, 38b  9,599  283,983 

96,335  119,906  1*18,826  1*2,853  1*61,679 

126,6X1*  168,11*9  1*12,126  21,332  1*33,1*58 

179,709  218,691*  1*38,285  22,610  1*60,895 

51,103  66,712  219,767  19,100  238,867 


1936:  6,686  136,533  11*3,219  55,695 

1937:  6,721*  157,1*67  161*,191  80,792 

1938:  7, 1*1*2  75,529  82,971  1*5,61*5 

1939:  8,570  172,753  181,323  81,832 

191*8:  81*, 275  21b, 61*5  298,920  23,571 

19b9:  b9,06l  19b,9-l6  2b3,977  bl,535 

1950:  b6,591  173,000  219,591  38,985 

1951:  35,600  117, b55  153,055  15,609 


1/  Under  175  pounds  for  years  1936-38. 

: ?/  175  to  699  pounds  for  years  1936-38. 

Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  and  official 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 


March  -  April  1952 
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'  NEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 

*  \  ■ 

Production  of  Canned  Meat 

Larger  in  1951  *'  '  * 

Production  of  canned  meat  under  Federal  inspection  increased  again 
in  1951*  Output  was  almost  UO  percent  larger  than  in  19U9*  though  less 
than  during  the  war.  With  military  takings  much  smaller  than  during  the 
war,  civilian  consumption  of  canned  meat  apparently  was  a  new  high  last 
year  (table  9)  • 

RANK  OF  STATES  IN  ’LIVESTOCK  NUMBERS  1/ 

In  tables  10,  11  and  12  data  are  presented  ranking  the  States  ac¬ 
cording  to  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  on  farms  January  1,  1952,  the 
number  of  pigs  saved  in  1951,  and  the  liveweight  of  farm  production  of 
each  species  in  1951*  These  data  are  intended  to  show  the  position  of 
each  State  relative  -to  the  others  in  livestock  numbers  and  production, 

'  .  * .  .  \  *  .  •  , 

Similar  data  for  the  previous  year  were  given  in  the  May  1951  issue 
of  this  Situation,  Reported  numbers  of  livestock  have  been  changed  con¬ 
siderably,  because  of  trends  in  production  and  also  because  of  revisions 
in  data  required  by  the  Census  of  1950.  The  order  of  States  has  not 
changed  much. 

Outstanding  points  in  the  ranking  of  States  are  the  leading 
position  of  Texas  in  total  cattle,  beef  cattle  and  sheep;  of  Wisconsin  • 
in  milk  cows;  and  of  Iowa  in  hogs*  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  all  rank 
high  in  cattle.  Southern  States,  though  increasing  their  cattle  pro¬ 
duction,  still,  rank  below  many.  Western  and  midwest  States  in  cattle 
numbers*  Florida- is  eleventh  in  number  of  beef  cows,  and  Louisiana 
thirteenth.  More  comments  on  the  position  of  various  States  in  livestock 

numbers  may  be  found  in  the  May  1951  issue. 

*  *  *  .  #  *  *  * 

-  /  .  .  . 

-  •  *  .  ,  \  - 

*  •  * 


1/  Compiled  by  Mrs.  Lucille  Johnson 
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March  -  April  1952  -  18  -  -  . 

Table  10.—  Rank  of  Sbabes  in  number  of  cabbie  and  calves  on  farms  January  1*  1952 


Rank: 


All  cabbie  and  calves 


Tobal 


1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Hi 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
2l* 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
31* 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
Uo 
Ui 
1*2 
1*3 
Ih 
1*5 
1*6 
1*7 

1*8  i 


Sbabe 


_ :  Number 

Thousands 

Texas  .  8,9UO 

Iowa . .  5,507 

Nebraska .  [*,666 

Kansas  .  l*,3l*l 

Wisconsin  .......  3,916 

Missouri  .  *> . .  3,658 

Illinois  3,550 

Minnesoba . •  3,k72. 

California  ......  3,160 

Oklahoma  . . . .  3,065 

Soubh  Dakoba  •  2,826 

Ohio .  2,279 

New  York  ........  2,222 

Colorado  ........  2,117 

Monbana  ♦  . .  2,107 

Michigan  ........  1,890 

Indiana  1,886 

Pennsylvania  . . . .  1, 790 

Kenbucky . .  1,722 

Mississippi  .....  1,686 

Tennessee  .......  1,658 

Norbh  Dakoba 
Lou si ana 

Florida . .  1,539 

Alabama  . .. ......  1,1*85 

Arkansas  . . .  l,38l 

Virginia  . .  1,269 

Georgia  . . . 1,235 

Oregon .  1,228 

New  Mexico  ......  1,213 

Idaho . . .  1,126 


Sbabe 


Texas 


Kansas  ..... , 
Soubh  Dakoba 


•  .  0 


New-  Mexico 


•  •  •  © 


....... 


Lousiana  . • • 
Norbh  Dakoba 
Oregon  . . . . . 
Indiana  .... 
Mississippi 
Kenbucky  ... 
1,613  Arizona  .... 

1,51*0  Idaho  . 

Alabama  .... 
Tennessee  .. 

Ohio . . . 

Arkansas  • • • 
Georgia 
Washingbon 
Virginia  . 
Nevada  . . . 


• .  • 


• . .  • 


3 . . . . 


Wyoming  . .  l,12lf  Ubah 


Washingbon  • • . 

Arizona  . . 

Norbh  Carolina 

Ubah . 

Nevada  . 

Wesb  Virginia 
Maryland  ..... 

Vermonb  . 

Soubh  Carolina 
New  Jersey  • . , 

Maine . . 

Massachusebbs 
Connecbicub  . 
New  Hampshire 
Delaware  .... 
Rhode  Island 


. « 


.  e  « 


.  « 


•  •  0 


*  •  . 


.  •  .  . 


Unibed  Sbabes  bobai 


*  *  • 


982  Michigan  ... 
885  Wisconsin  . * 
796  Pennsylvania 
679  West  Virginia 
589  Norbh  Carolina 
588  Soubh  Carolina 

l*8l  New  York  . 

1*32  Maryland  ..... 

1*27  Maine  . . 

221  Vermonb  ••••.. 
218  New  Jersey 
182  Massachusebbs 
180  Delaware  • « • • 
115  Connecbicub 
69  New  Hampshire 
27  Rhode  Island 
88,062 


•  •  0 


•  o 


•  • . .  0 


*  • 


M  #  ♦ 


• 


•  *  3 


i  calves  (Cabbie  nnob  for  milk n) 

;Beex  cows  2  years 

and  over 

Number 

:  Sbabe  : 

Number 

'hou sands 

Thousand 

7,350 

Texas 

•  3,755 

3,9ii8 

Nebraska  . 

1,337 

3,817 

Kansas  . . . 

1,166 

3,1*61* 

Oklahoma 

1,031* 

2,2h2 

Soubh  Dakoba  . . . . 

995 

2,221 

Monbana  . . 

91*8 

2,120 

Missouri  . 

•  831* 

.  2,021* 

Iowa 

782 

1,925 

Colorado  ........ 

732 

1,812 

California  . 

706 

1,811 

Florida 

61*7 

1,255 

New  Mexico  ...... 

639 

1,250 

Lousiana  ........ 

6ol* 

1,131* 

Wyoming  •••.••••• 

523 

-  1,01*6 

Illinois  ........ 

1*81 

1,01*0 

Mississippi  .«••• 

1*50 

988 

Norbh  Dakoba  . . . . 

1*11 

865 

Arizona  . . . 

.  1*05 

862 

Alabama  . 

1*01* 

831 

Oregon  . 

396 

825 

Arkansas  ........ 

320 

812 

Nevada 

•  302 

761* 

Idaho 

273 

762 

Georgia 

268 

711* 

Kenbucky  ........ 

265 

696 

Tennessee  ....... 

237 

686 

Ubah . . . 

231 

627 

Virginia  . . . 

231 

561* 

Minnesoba  . 

229 

561* 

Indiana  ...3..... 

223 

551* 

Washingbon  . 

207 

510 

Ohio  . . 

129 

1*08 

Wesb  Virginia  ... 

103 

373 

Norbh  Carolina  . . 

77 

311 

Soubh  Carolina  .. . 

..  70 

273 

Michigan  . . . 

60 

229 

Pennsylvania  .... 

1*3 

172 

Wisconsin 

27 

131 

Maryland. ........ 

26 

107 

New  York  . 

21 

25 

Maine  . . 

6 

20 

New  Hampshire  *. .. 

-  2 

15 

Vermonb  . . . 

2 

11 

Massachusebbs  . •  • 

2 

10 

New  Jersey  ...... 

2 

•  •  10 

Delaware 

2 

10 

Connecbicub  . 

•  1 

1 

Rhode  Island  .... 

— 

52,192 

20,608 

lms-59 
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Table  11.'-  Rank  of  States  in  number  of  ra^lk.£ows;  and  sheep  on  farms  January  1, 

1952  and  tpigs  v&avgd  'ry5lf  * «  • 


Milk  cows  2  years 

Rank :  and  over 

All  shebp^and: lambs-.’;-  \  '7- c Number  pigs  saved  1/ 

State  :  Number 

State - -Number "  State  .  :  .Number 

‘ L  ’  *  Thousands 

. .  .  ,  .Thousands 

Thousands 

•  1  WiscQnsin . 

2,  hoy 

Texas  .  *1... » . .  •  •  * 

*  6,176*  • 

Towa-  •  • 

..  21,301* 

-  2-j  Minnesota . , 

1,1*12 

Wyoming 

2,16'U'  • 

'Illinois  .. 

'•3  j  New  .York  ....... 

1,101 

Colorado  .  • . . . . . 

1,921* 

’  'Indiana  ...... 

■r  U-.:  Iowa. . . 

1,123 

•California  . 

1,900 

Missouri  . ... . 

5  :  Texas  • . . . 

1,053  • 

•  Montana  ........ 

l,86l 

Minnesota  • • • • 

. .  6,758 

6  :  Ohio. . . 

1,019 

New  Mexico  . 

l,U5l 

Ohio . . 

..  5,693 

7  :  Missouri  . . 

981* 

Utah . 

l,U05 

Nebraska  . 

..  1* ,  889 

8  :  Pennsylvania  • . • 

960 

Iowa . 

1,280 

Wisconsin  .... 

'  9  :  Michigan  . 

936 

Ohio . . 

1,2)19  • 

South  Dakota  • 

..  2,71*5 

10  :  Illinois  . . 

922 

Idaho  ........  ... 

1,085  ‘ 

Georgia  . 

..  2,635 

11  s  California  •  •••• 

81*9 

‘ South  Dakota  , • • 

1,039 

Kansas  . 

12  :  Indiana 

692 

Missouri  ••••..» 

1,008- 

Texas  ........ 

13  :  Tennessee  . 

668 

Minnesota . . 

92U 

Tennessee  .... 

lU  :  Kentucky  . . 

655 

Nebraska  ••••••. 

871 

Kentucky  • • • • • 

1 ^  •  K ansa r . . . 

586 

TTlinnis  ....... 

726 

Alabama  •••••• 

..  1,870 

16  :  Mississippi  •••• 

571 

Oregon . . 

686 

North  Carolina 

.  1,857 

17  s  Oklahoma 

552 

Kentucky  . . . 

668  * 

Michigan  . 

18  :  Virginia  . 

169 

Kansas  ••••••••. 

619 

*  Oklahoma  . 

IQ  ?  NphTAskA  ....... 

ix5U 

Npvada  ......... 

U75 

Virginia  • • •  •  • 

20  :  Arkansas  . 

1*32 

Indiana  ..•••••• 

U57 

Pennsylvania  . 

..  1,101 

21  :  Alabama  ••••»••« 

109 

North  Dakota  . . • 

1*39 

Arkansas  • • • .  • 

22  :  North  Dakota  . . • 

1*10 

Michigan  . 

'1*33 

Mississippi  . . 

♦ .  9hb 

23  :  North  Carolina  • 

376 

Arizona  . 

1*01’ 

South  Carolina 

909 

2h  2  .Georgia  ........ 

372 

Washington  • . . . » 

326 

Florida  . . 

25  ;  South  Dakota  • • . 

350 

Virginia  ••••••. 

321 

California  . . . 

26  :  Louisiana  . 

326 

West  Virginia  . « 

311* 

Lousiana  . 

27  :  Vermont  . 

276 

Wisconsin  . 

283 

North  Dakota  • 

763 

28  :  Washington  • • . • • 

275 

Tennessee  •••..« 

271* 

Colorado  ..... 

29  :  Maryland  ....... 

2l*5 

Pennsylvania  . . • 

235 

Maryland  . 

?  Orpcron  . . 

228 

Wpm  Ynrk  ....... 

155 

New  York  ..... 

31  :  West  Virginia  •• 

22l* 

Oklahoma . . 

153 

Montana  . 

"ko  .  Tdflho  .... 

220 

T.rvn«n  ana  ....... 

109 

Idaho  . 

33  s  Colorado  ••••.•• 

Cm  Cm  V 

186 

Mississippi  • 

75 

West  Virginia 

295 

3U  :  South  Carolina  • 

165 

Maryland  . 

1*5 

Oregon  . . 

35  :  New  Jersey  • • • • • 

153 

North  Carolina  • 

1*3 

Washington  • . . 

36  s  Florida 

1U9 

Arkansas  ..••••• 

1*1 

New  Jersey  . . . 

37  :  Massachusetts  •• 

125 

Alabama . . . 

19 

Utah . 

38  :  Connecticut  •••• 

119 

Maine  * . . . . . 

19 

Massachusetts 

127 

39  :  Montana  •••••••• 

119 

New  Jersey  . . . • ♦ 

13 

Wyoming  ..«••• 

)iO  •  M a i  rkJ  .......... 

•Uli 

Oporpi  a  ........ 

11 

New  Mexico  • . • 

M  •  TTt.ah  . 

*108 

.  Vprmont  . . . 

10 

Delaware  . 

U2  ;  New  Hampshire  • • 

66 

Massachusetts  •  • 

’10 

Maine  .••••«•• 

h3  :  New  Mexico  . 

53  • 

New  Hampshire  . . 

8 

Connecticut  •• 

1*2 

hh  :  Arizona  •••••••. 

1*9 

Connecticut  • • . « 

8 

Arizona  •••,.. 

U5  :  Wyoming 

•  U9 

South  Carolina  0 

1* 

Nevada  . 

Jin  •  T)p1  awziir'G  . 

39  • 

F"1  nri  da  ........ 

3 

Vermont  ••••«• 

.1*7  :  Rhode  Island  ... 

j/ 

20  . 

•Delaware . 

3 

New  Hampshire 

..  22 

U'B  «  Nevada  . 

17 

Rhode  Island  . • • 

2 

Rhode  Island  ♦ 

•  »  6 

United  States  total 

23007 

„  »  • 

31,725  • 

•  ‘J 

102,139 

1/  Total  of  pigs  saved  from  spring  and  fall. pig  crops  rf  • 


March  -  April  1952 


20  - 


Table  12.-  Rank  of  States  in  liveweight  of  farm  production 

of  meat  animals,  1951  1/ 


■  :  Cattle  and  calves  : 

Sheep  and  lambs  s 

Hogs 

• 

.  5  State  • Production 

State  'Production 

State  « Production ■ 

■ .  •:  Mil#  lbs# 

Milo 

lbs® 

Mile,  lb  So 

1  :  Texas  ••••«•••• 

2,151 

Texas  . . . 

"TUT" 

T nwa  ......... 

1,  ,d28 

2  *  Iowa 

1,699 

California  ... 

100 

Illionis  ..... 

*•4  y  vu  v 

2,1*29.' 

3  : 'Nebraska  . . 

1,361* 

Colorado  • • • . • 

92 

Indiana. ••••<• 

1,791* 

U* :  Kansas  . . . . 

1,336 

Wyoming  •••••• 

91 

Missouri  ..... 

1,553 

5  :  Illinois  . . 

991* 

*  Idaho  . . 

78 

Minnesota  .... 

1,1*99 

6 • : -Missouri  ...... 

979 

'Montana  . 

75 

Ohio  * .......  • 

1,11*3 

7  ’ : • California  . . . . . 

935 

Iowa  ......... 

62 

Nebraska  • . • • • 

1,091 

8  •:  Minnesota  ,.»<• 

933 

Utah . 

59 

Wisconsin  • • • • 

771 

9  :  Oklahoma  •••••• 

81*2 

Missouri  ..... 

53 

South  Dakota  • 

.  618 . 

10  r  Wisconsin  . .... 

818 

South  Dakota  • 

1*7 

Kansas  ......... 

506 ; 

11'?  ‘South  Dakota  •• 

771 

'Minnesota  •••• 

1*7 

Texas  . . 

1*60 

••  12  Colorado  ...... 

61*2 

Kentucky  ..... 

1*1* 

Tennessee  .... 

1*06 

*  13  Montana  . . 

598 

Nebraska  ..... 

i*i* 

Georgia 

.  1*01  . 

•  lb  :•  Ohio  ..  . ....... 

518 

New  Mexico  . . . 

1*3 

Kentucky  • • • • • 

381* 

•15  r  Indiana . . . 

512 

Ohio  ’ . 

1*2 

North  Carolina 

32.7 

16  North  Dakota  . . 

1*25 

Oregon  ....... 

37 

Alabama 

322 

••  17  r  Michigan  ...... 

1*20 

Kansas  . 

36 

Michigan  •*••• 

315  ' 

*  18  •:  Kentucky . 

386 

Illinois  ..... 

35 

Oklahoma.  •  • .  •  • 

.  267 

•  19  v  New  York . 

381 

Indiana  ...... 

26 

Virginia.  ...... 

.21*1* 

•  20  t  ’  Tennessee  . 

362 

North  Dakota  . 

22 

Pennsylvania. . 

..  219 

•  21  :  •  Pennsylvania  . • 

335 

Michigan  ..... 

21 

Arkansas.  *•••♦• 

202 

•  22  :  New  Mexico  .... 

31*1 

Nevada  . 

20 

Mississippi  •• 

169  . 

23  ; ’Wyoming  ....... 

318 

Washington  • • • 

19 

North  Dakota  . 

161* 

2h  : *  Oregon 

302 

Virginia  ••«.. 

18 

California  ... 

157 

25  :  Idaho  . . . 

280 

West  Virginia  • 

18 

South  Carolina 

153 

26  : -Mississippi  ... 

273 

Arizona  ...... 

17 

Lousiana  . 

117 

27  : 'Arkansas  ....•• 

267 

Tennessee  •••• 

11* 

Florida ....... 

.  • '  101*  . 

28  :  Alabama  . . 

262 

Wisconsin  ••»» 

11* 

Colorado ...... 

...  99 

29  :  Virginia  ••••«• 

21*6 

Oklahoma  . 

8 

Maryland  .... . 

77 

30  : ‘Louisiana  . 

21*2 

Pennsylvania  . 

7 

West .Virginia. 

66  ■. 

31  :  ’Washington  •  •  •  • 

235 

New  York  • • • • • 

6 

New  .York 

6U  ‘ 

32  f  Arizona  . 

202 

Maryland  . • • • • 

2 

Montana  ....... 

61*  • 

33  *  Georgia  ....... 

190 

Uorth  Carolina 

2 

Idaho  , «. .s ...  ..... 

58 

3h  :  Florida 

188 

Mississippi  ... 

1 

Oregon  ........ 

53  •_ 

;  35  s*  Utah  .......... 

162 

Louisiana  ..... 

1 

Washington  • • • 

t-  1*5  ... 

36  :  Nevada  . . . . 

11*6 

Maine  .«•••••• 

1 

New  .Jersey  .... 

33 

37  :  West  Virginia  • 

120 

Arkansas  ..... 

1 

Utah  ......... 

25 

38  :*  North  Carolina 

115 

Alabama  . . 

1 

Massachusetts. 

2h 

39  :  Maryland  . 

92 

New  Jersey  ... 

V 

Wyoming.  ...... 

21* 

U0  ;  Vermont . . . 

65 

Massachusetts. 

V 

New  Mexico.  •  •  • 

20 

4I  :  South  Carolina. 

62 

Connecticut  •» 

1/ 

Maine  ......... 

12 

h2  s  New  Jersey  .... 

hh 

Vermont  ...... 

V 

Delaware.  ....... ., 

10  . ... 

1*3  Maine’  ......... 

1*0 

New  Hampshire. 

1/ 

Connecticut  .. 

9  ■ 

44  s‘ Rhode  Island  •• 

32 

Georgia  ...... 

1/ 

Arizona 

•  7* 

L5  s ‘Massachusetts  • 

28 

Delaware  . 

1/ 

Nevada.  ..... ... 

.  .6: 

40  2  New  Hampshire  • 

21 

Rhode  Island  • 

1/ 

Vermont  ...... 

5-- 

h7  s  Delaware  ...... 

12 

South  Carolina 

1/ 

New  Hampshire. 

!*•• 

48  2 ' Rhode  I si and  . . 

1* 

Florida  ...... 

1/ 

Rhode, Island  . 

•  ■  ■  1: 

United ' States  total  * 

1/  Liveweieht  produced 

21,692 

.  during 

''  ‘ :  1730 

Voj*r«  hv  1  1  vonf  nr»l/  r,n  ■T* 

•. 

21.11*9 

lms-59 
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TRENDS  IN  CATTLE  NUMBERS 

:  V  -  .  •  1 

By  Harold  F.  Breimyer 

This  continues  a  series  of  special 

articles  dealing  with  trends  in 

cattle 


Numbers  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  were  increased  during  1951 
by  6  million  head,  the  most  ever  added  in  a  single  year.;  The  88  million 
ori  farms  January  1,  1952  were  a  new  record  high.  Previously,  numbers  had 
been  reduced  from  a  peak  in  19U5  to  a  cyclical  low  in  19U9>  then  rose  11 
million  head  or  nearly  15  percent  from  January  19h9  to  January  1952. 

.  i  *  *  ■  *  *  ,  ’  \*  '  * 

<  •  -  *  o  ■  ;  .  \  .  «  •  •  /  *  •  • 

An  expansion  is  still  going  on,  though  probably  at  a  slower  rate 
than  in  1951* 

This  uptrend  in  production  will  bring  substantial  increases  in 
numbers  slaughtered. '*  Projections  of  numbers  on  farms  and  numbers  slaugh¬ 
tered  annually  were  made  to  1955  In  the  October,  1951  issue  of  this 
Situation.  New  projections,  changed  to  conform,  to  revised  cattle  numbers 
for '  19^6-51 >  are  presented  in  this  article.  Forcasts  of  this  sort  are 
-based  on  the  uniformity  observed  in  past  cattle  cycles. 

A  marked  similarity  between  cycles  in  cattle  numbers  affords  good 
•grounds  for  anticipating  future  trends.  Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to 
examine  the  recent  trends  in  ’cattle ,  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  present 
cycle  appears  "typical11 .  Observations  on  the  cycle  to  date  will  help  to 
show  whether  future  trends  also  are  likely  to  conform  to  a  usual  pattern. 
Data  and  a  brief  discussion  will  be  presented.  1 

•  ‘Changes  in  Numbers  by  Class  of  Cattle 

In  one  respect  at  least  the  present  cattle  cycle  is  not  typical: 
it  has  been  far  from  uniform  by  various  classes  of  cattle.  In.  the  last  two 
previous  upswings  in  total  numbers  (1928-3U  artd  1938-U5)  both  milk  and 
beef  cattle  participated.  The  increase  this  time  has  been  almost  entirely 
in  beef  cattle.  * 

Numbers  of  all  cattle  for  beef  rose  26  percent  between  January  19U9 
and  January  1952.  Numbers  of  cattle  for  milk  went  up  only  2  percent,  and 
the  gain  was  entirely  in  young  stock  (table  13) •  Differences  between  cows 
for  beef  and  milk  were  even  greater.  Beef  cows  increased  30  percent  and 
milk  cows  were  reduced  2  percent  in  the  last  3  years. 

During  the  downtrend  in  cattle  numbers  between  19U5  and  19k9  f  beef 
cattle  had  also  fared  better  than  cattle  for  milk.  Beef  cows  were  de¬ 
creased  only  3  percent  in  those  four  years.  Other  kinds  of  beef  cattle, 
notably  steers,  were  cut  back  more  than  beef  cows,  principally  because  a 
back-log  of  slaughter  cattle  built  up  under  wartime  price  controls  was 
liquidated  after  the  end  of  controls. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  trends  in  cattle  since  19U5  have  comprised 
three  separate  developments:  (1)  slaughter  cattle  were  held  back  during 


March  -  April  1952  -  22  - 

wartime  price  control  for  sale  in  19i*7,  and  withheld  again  in  1951;  (2) 
numbers  of  milk  cows  have  been  reduced  each  successive  year,  as  emphasis 
has  been  shifted  from  production  of  milk  for  butterfat  to  production  of 
beef;  (3)  numbers  of  cows  kept  for  beef  have  increased  greatly. 

Unless  an  expansion  should  soon  begin  in  numbers  of  cattle  for  milk, 
the  present  upswing  in  total  cattle  numbers  will  have  been  generated  by 
beef  cattle  alone.  The  total  cyclical  rise  in  cattle  numbers  could  be  as 
large  this  time  as  in  previous  cycles  only  if  the  increase  in  beef  cattle 
should  be  greater  'than  ever  before  in  this  century.  The  largest  protracted 
expansion  in  beef  cattle  since  1900  was  the  1*7  percent  increase  from  1939 

to  191*5.  1/  •  vy. 

Table  13*-  Changes  in  numbers  of  cattle  on  farms,  by  class, 

191*5-1*9  and  191*9-52 


Number  January  1 

: Percentage  change  in  numbers 

Class 

191*5 

•  • 

191*9  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1952 

:  191*5 

:  to 

:  191*9 

:  191*9 

s  to 

*  1952 

*  191*5 

:  to 

:  1952 

1,000 

head 

■  1,000 
head 

1 , 000 
head 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All  cattle  and  calves 

85,573 

76,830 

88,062 

-'10. 2 

+  ll*.  6 

+  2.9 

Milk  cattle  1/ 

1*0, 8U9 

35,270 

35,870 

-  13.7 

+  1.7 

-  12.2 

Cows 

27,770 

23,862' 

23,1*07 

-  llwl 

-  1.9 

-  15.7 

Heifers 

6,307 

5,327 

5,726 

15.5 

+  7.5 

-  9.2 

Heifer  calves 

6,772 

6,081 

6,737 

•  -  10.2 

+  10.8 

-  0.5 

Beef  cattle  2/ 

1*1*,  721* 

1*1,560 

52,192 

-  7.1 

+  25.6 

+  16.7 

Cows 

l6,U56 

15,919 

20,608 

-  3.3 

+  29.5 

+  25.2 

Heifers 

5,069 

1*,657 

5,890 

-  8.1 

+  26.5 

+  16.2 

Calves 

12,871 

12,033 

15,51*1 

-  6.5 

+  29.2 

+  20.7 

Steers 

8,329 

7,270 

8,373 

-  12.7 

+  15.2 

+  o.5> 

Bulls 

1,999 

1,681 

1,780 

-  15.9 

+  5.9 

-  11*0 

1/  Cattle  and  calves  "for  milk". 

2/  Cattle  and  calves  "not  for  milk". 

1/  The"  increase  from  1912-18  was  of  about  the  same  scale,  though  data  do  not 
permit  an  exact  comparison. 
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Regions  of  Increase  in  Numbers 

Although  the  increase  in  cattle  numbers  the  last  3  years  has  been 
general,  some  regions  have  expanded  faster  than  others.  All  States  except 
New  Hampshire  reported  an  increase — and  the  reduction  in  that  State  was  only 
0.9  percent.  Southern  States  made  the  greatest  percentage  gains.  The  South 
Atlantic  States  led  with  a  22  percent  gain  and  the  South  Central  States  were 
next  with  18  percent.  The  West  North  Central  Region  had  a  16  percent  rise 
over  the  3  years.  The  increase  in  the  West  was  13  percent,  in  the  East 
North  Central  10  percent,  and  in  the  North  Atlantic  Region,  5  percent  (table 

1U) . 


Regional  changes,  like  national  totals,  are  different  for  beef  than 
for  milk  cattle.  In  all  regions,  the  number  of  beef  cows  increased  sub¬ 
stantially  from  January  19h9  to  January  1952.  The  percentage  gain  by 
regions  was  nearly  uniform  except  for  the  West.  Only  in  the  Western  region 
and  in  Texas  was  it  less  than  the  United  States  average.  Changes  in  milk 
cows  by  regions  were  consistently  small.  No  State  or  region  showed  a  large 
increase  or  decrease.  (See  charts.) 

Since  changes  in  beef  cows  differed  little  by  regions  except  in  the 
West,  and  changes  in  milk  cows  also  were  fairly  uniform,  regional  rates  of 
change  in  total  cow  numbers  varied  according  to  the  importance  of  milk  and 
beef  production*  In  the  northeastern  one-fourth  of  the  United  States  where 
dairying  predominates— the  East  North  Central  and  North  Atlantic  regions— 
total  cow  numbers  have  gone  up  comparatively  little.  In  the  other  regions 
where  beef  cattle  are  a  higher  percentage  of  all  cattle,  total  cow  numbers 
have  increased  much  more.  The  same  conclusion  holds  true,  oroadly  speaking, 
for  numbers  of  all  cattle  and  calves:  dairy  regions  have  had  the  least  ex¬ 
pansion,  beef  regions  the  most. 


Table  llu-  Change  in  numbers  of  all  cattle  and  of  cows  on  farms, 

19U9  to  1952  1/ 


Region 

All  : 

cattle  : 

and  : 

calves  : 

Cows 

aii  ; 

cows 

Milk  j 

cows  3/ 

—  . 

. 

Beef 
cows  h/ 

mi? 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

North  Atlantic 

+  1*.8 

0.2 

-  1.0 

+  1*6.3 

E.  North  Central 

+  9.7 

+ 

1.8 

-  2.1* 

+  1*1.3 

W.  North  Central 

+  16.1 

+ 

12.  1* 

-  5.2 

+  35.8 

South  Atlantic 

+  22.1 

+ 

16.1 

+  2.9 

+  1*2.3 

South  Central  2/ 

+  18.1 

+ 

l5.5 

+  o.5 

+  28.2 

West 

+  12.8 

+ 

12.6 

-  2.7 

+  20.1 

U.S. 

'+  li*'.6 

+ 

TO 

-  1.9 

+  29.5 

x/  rMumuei  ud.iiu.ciiy  x  cdL/ii  jccu  • 

"?/  In  the  South  Central  except  for  Texas  the  respective  percentages 
were  +  22.6,  +  19  •  8,  +  2.5  and  +  17.0. 

3/  Cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  over  for  milk. 

V  Cows  and  heifers  2  years  and  over  not  for  milk. 


March  -  April  1952  -  2ij.  « 

Throughout  Eastern  regions*  beef  cow  numbers  have  apparently  been 
built  up  about  as  rapidly  as  was  possible.  A  slower  rate  of  increase 
in  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  West  may  be  accounted  for  by  several  factors: 
new  practices  for  pasture  improvement  may  have  made  more  progress  in  the 
East— especially  the  Southeast,— than  the  West;  limited  rainfall  in  the 
West  prevents  as  much  increase  in  grazing  capacity  through  use  of  ferti¬ 
lisers  and  other  practices  there  as  in  the  humid  East;  in  regions  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  dual-purpose  cows  are  more  numerous  and  their 
shift  from  milk  to  beef  classification  has  provided  a  part  of  the  increase 
in  beef  cows  there;  acreage  diversion  from  cash  crops  to  hay  and  pasture 
has  been  more  extensive  in  Eastern  regions  than  in  the  Mountain  and 
Pacific  West;  and  finally,  the  1951  drought  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona  limited  expansion  in.  cattle  production  in  those  States* 


CATTLE  AND  CALVES  ON  FARMS, 

Percent  Change,  1949  to  1952* 


U.  S.  INCREASE 
14.6% 

*N UMBERS  JANUARY  1 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


DECREASE 

□ 

%  INCREASE 

m  0.0  -  9.9 
1  0.0  -  1  9.9 
20.0  -  29.9 
30.0  &over 


NEG“.  48484  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


\ 
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BEEF  COWS  ON  FARMS 

Percent  Change,  19^-9  to  1952* 


U.  S.  INCREASE 

•  2  9.5°7o 

*NUM(iERS  JANUARY  1  OF  COWS  AND 
HEIFERS  2  YEARS  AND  OVER  NOT 
KEPT  FOR  MILK. 

U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NO  CHANGE 

□ 

%  INCREASE 
m  0.0-  9.9 
“  10.0-  19.9 
20.0-29.9 
30.0  &  over 

•  NEG.  48552  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


March  -  April  1952 
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Future  Expansion  Indicated  by  Cattle  ”  Cycle 11 

If  cattle  numbers  should  be  expanded  as  much  in  the  next  few  years 
as  is  usual  for  that  stage  of  the  cattle  cycle,  they  would  reach  100  million 
by  January  1955*  This  number  is  considerably  above  the  88  million  on  farms 
at  the  beginning  of  1952*  Annual  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves,  which  has 
been  held  down  while  the  breeding  herd  was  being  built  up,  would  increase 
much  faster#  In  1955*  with  numbers  on  farms  at  100  million,  the  equivalent 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  would  amount  to  approximately  33—39  million 
head#  This  would  be  almost  50  percent  more  than  the  26  million  slaughtered 
in  1951 •  Consumption  of  beef  produced  from  this  slaughter  would  be  about 
70  pounds  per  person,  lU  more  than  the  56  pounds  consumed  in  1951  2/( table 
15). 

Grazing  Resources  as  a  Limit  to  Expansion 

The  above  projections  are  derived  entirely  from  comparisons  with  pre¬ 
vious  cattle  cycles#  Just  as  trends  in  cattle  the  last  few  years  have  not 
entirely  corresponded  to  a  so-called  typical  cycle,  there  is  no  certain 
reason  for  expecting  previous  experience  to  be  repeated  fully  in  the  next 
few  years.  Events  in  that  time  could  influence  trends  in  cattle*  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  consumer  incomes  and  demand  for  meat  should  weaken  seriously, 
the  lower  prices  for  cattle  would  be  discouraging  to  production# 

Moreover,  limitations  to  capacity  might  restrain  expansion  in  future 
years#  Increases  in  production  will  probably  continue  to  be  greatest  in 
the  regions  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  especially  in  the  South  and  the 
Plains  regions#  The  fact  that  the  really  big  rate  of  expansion  has  been 
confined  to  beef  cattle  in  those  regions  suggests  that  the  remaining 
potential  may  be  limited#  Although  little  information  is  available  on  the 
capacity  for  further  increases  in  production  in  those  regions  or  elsewhere, 
United  States  totals  for  all  roughage  consuming  livestock  are  informative. 
Because  of  reductions  from  earlier  years  both  in  horses  and  mules  and  in 
sheep,  which  have  freed  hay  and  pasture  resources  for  cattle,  total 
roughage -consuming  animal  units  in  1952  are  well  below  previous  highs  despite 
record  cattle  numbers#  (See  cover  chart  and  table  16.)  Previous  peaks  of 
near  80  million  units  probably  were  above  sustained  capacity  for  grazing 
under  practices  of  those  times*  Improvements  in  forage  production  have  pro¬ 
bably  increased  the  capacity  over  earlier  years.  Nevertheless,  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  if  cattle  numbers  should  reach  100  million  head  by  1955,  with 
sheep  increasing  slowly  and  horses  and  mules  decreasing,  total  animal  units 
would  number  about  80  million,  as  many  or  more  than  ever  before.  It  is 
problematical  whether  this  number  could  be  safely  maintained  on  present 
hay  and  grazing  resources  without  very  considerable  improvement  in  range 
and  pasture  practices#  3/ 

2y  A  more  complete  discussion  of  projections  and  bases  for  them  may  be 
found  in  this  Situation  for  October  1951. 

3/  The  potential  under  an  intensive  grasslands  program  is  undoubtedly  very 
large.  Mr.  W.M.  Myers  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Soils,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Engineering,  USDA,  has  estimated  a  physical  potential  in  the  South 
alone  that  would  more  than  double  the  present  United  States  total  grazing 
capacity.  Attainable  capacity  is  now  being  studied  by  the  BAE  and  State 
Experiment  tations  cooperatively# 


Table  1?*-  NumbeU  of  cattle  and  calves'oh;  farms  and  slaughtered,  and  quantity  of  beef  and  veal 
•  '  ;  *  •  .  •  "  produced  and  consumed/ 19li.0^5l  and  projections  to  1955  ' 
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Table  16.-  Units  of  roughage-consuining  livestock 
fed  each  year  beginning  October  1,  1909-51  1/ 

(Data  for  cover  page  chart) 


Year 

beginning 
October  1 

Cattle 

:  Sheep  : 

:  and  : 

:  goats  : 

Horses 

and 

mules 

• 

« 

:  Other  2/ 

• 

• 

:  Total 

Thous* 

Thous* 

Thous* 

Thous* 

Thous* 

1909 

1*1,21*1* 

9,91*7 

17,1*36 

908  ■ 

69,535 

1910 

1*0,391* 

10,010 

17,856 

1,012  • 

69,272 

1911 

39,731 

9>U8U 

18,133 

99  5 

68,31*3 

1912 

1*0,207 

8, 8ibL 

18,1*06 

975 

68,1*29 

1913 

1*1,722 

8,532 

18,758 

968 

69,980 

mb 

UU, 097 

8,022 

19,006 

1,021 

72,11*6 

1915 

1*6,118 

7,922 

19,071* 

1,01*9 

71*,  163 

1916 

1*8,102 

7,699 

19,21*5 

1,007 

76,053 

1917 

1*9,296 

7,853 

19,1*11* 

1,065  . 

77,628 

1918 

1*8,858 

8,291 

19,1*01 

1,113 

77,663 

1919 

1*8,031 

6,11*3 

19,066 

1,051 

76,291 

1920 

1*7,11*1 

7,829 

18,771 

1,025 

71*,  766 

1921 

1*7,670 

7,328 

18 , 500 

1,073 

7U, 571 

1922 

1*7,126 

7,223 

18,158 

1,186 

73,693 

1923 

i*6 , 6II4 

7,331 

17,661 

1,185 

72,791 

1921* 

1*5,282 

7,61*5 

17,11*0 

1,079 

71,11*6 

1925 

1*3,590 

8,036 

16,670 

1,0)*7 

69,31*3 

1926 

1*2,01*2 

8,518 

16,060 

1,101* 

67,721* 

1927 

1*1,1*22 

9,11*1 

15,1*90 

1,181* 

67,237 

1928 

1*2,278 

9,758 

1)*,957 

1,161 

68,151* 

1929 

1*3,1*08 

10,309 

11*,  1*81 

1,157 

69,355 

1930 

UU,686 

10,755 

13,971 

1,125 

70,737 

1931 

U6, 89U 

10,731* 

13,1*78 

1,170 

72,276 

1932 

h9,&96 

10,608 

13,120 

1,201* 

71*, 628 

1933 

52,51*2 

10,739 

12,918 

1,157 

77,356 

1931* 

1*8,91*0 

10,269 

12,501 

903 

72,613 

1935 

1*8,11*0 

10,150 

12,067 

977 

71,331* 

1936 

1*6,857 

10,162 

11,671 

998 

69,688 

1937 

1*6,050 

10,11*0 

11,195 

971 

68,356 

1938 

1*5,988 

10,296 

10,829 

1,078 

68,191 

1939 

1*7,805 

10,1*53 

10,5 95 

1,210 

70,063 

19!*0  s 

1*9,962 

10,771 

10,303 

1,122 

72,158 

191*1  : 

52,807 

11,151 

10,009 

1,21*8 

75,215 

191*2  : 

56,086 

10,896 

9,763 

1,1*61 

78,206 

191*3  : 

58,963 

10,053 

9,318 

1,610 

79,91*1* 

191*1*  : 

59,1*92 

9,179 

8,71*6 

1,309 

78,726 

19U5  : 

57,511* 

8,305 

8,188 

1,31*0 

75,31*7 

19U6  : 

56,1*00 

7,1*25 

7,1*71* 

1,206 

72,505 

191*7  : 

51*,  216 

6,811 

6,829 

1,163 

69,019 

19U8  : 

53,61*8 

6,130 

6,238 

1,180 

67,196 

191*9  : 

51*,  31*9 

5,955 

5,695 

1,21*2 

67,21*1 

195o  : 

56,501 

6,161 

5,165 

•  1,285 

69,112 

1951  3/  : 

60,003 

6,365 

1*,585 

1,319 

72,272 

• 

V  nay,  pasture  and  other 
unit. 

roughage  consumed  by 

one  milk 

cow  in  a  year  equals  one 

2/  Hogs  and  poultry. 
3/  Preliminary  ; 
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Digest  of  OPS  and  NPA  Regulations  Affecting  Heat  and 

Meat  Animals 


This  list  supplements  those  appearing  in  earlier  issues  of  this 
Situation#  These  lists  are  compiled  for  their  reference  value 
now  and  in  the  future#  Questions  regarding  the  application  of 
the  regulations  should  be  referred  to  the  Agency  administering 
them# 

Issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization*  Economic  Stabilization  Agency 


Regulation 


Distribution  Procedural  Regulation  1 
Issued  March  11*  1952 
Effective  March  17 ,  1952 


Distribution  Regulation  1 
Revision  1 

Issued  March  11*  1952 
Effective  March  17*  1952 
Distribution  Regulation  1 
Revision  1 
Amendment  1 
Issued  March  27,  1952 
Effective  March  27,  1952 

Distribution  Regulation  2 
Amendment  5 
Issued  March  25,  1952 
Effective  April  1*  1952 

General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  97 
Issued  April  8*  1952 
Effective  April  8*  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  2 
Revision  2 
Amendment  1 
Issued  April  25,  1952 
Effective  April  28*  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  Ik 
Amendment  12 
Issued  March  20,  1952 
Effective  March  25,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Revision  1 
Interpretation  1 
Issued  March  31,  1952 
Effective  March  31,  1952 


Principal  provisions 

Prescribes  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  suspension  and  revocation  of 
slaughtering  registrations,  and  sets 
up  the  machinery  for  appeals  from  meat 
distribution  orders. 

Clarifies  and  consolidates  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  DR  1  and  makes  various 
additional  amendments. 

Makes  clear  that  documents  filed  with 
OPS  under  DR  1  are  to  be  treated  as  if 
filed  under  DR  1,  Rev#  1. 


Exempts  "baby  lambs"  from  grading  and 
grademarking  requirements  during  April 
1952. 

Permits  a  small  increase  in  the  GCPR 
ceiling  price  for  locally  produced  beef 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 

Suspends  CPR  2,  Rev.  2  (covering  cattle 
hides,  kips*  calfskins  and  cut  parts 
for  leather)  until  prices  rise  to  re¬ 
control  levels  or  until  terminated  or 
modified  by  the  Director  of  Price  Sta¬ 
bilization. 

Grants  wholesale  grocers  permission  to 
add  increased  transportation  costs  to 
the  present  zone  differentials  or  to 
present  freight  charges. 

Defines  the  size  of  cuts  which  may  be 
sold  as  boneless  chuck  (a  minimum  of 
3§  inch  cubes). 


Continued  -  page  32. 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


.  - -  -  - : - ! 

Item 

*v 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Unit 

:  Jan. -Mar.  Ave. 

2  2 

2  1951  :  1952 

2  2 

s  1951 

:  March 

• 

• 

:  : 

i  Feb.  : 

•  • 

•  a 

“19^2 

Mar. 

Cattle 'and  oalves 

Beef -steers,  slaughter  Zj 

• 

• 

• 

• 

: 

• 

• 

2 

Dollars  per: 

100  pound 8  2  39.29 

37.1 1* 

1*0.03 

37.07 

37.58 

do. 

2  35.81 

3U.65 

36.67 

31*. 57 

31*.  69 

Good . . 

do. 

2  32.9U 

31. 81* 

33.86 

31.90 

31. 31* 

do. 

2  30.80 

28.96 

31.97 

29.12 

28.17 

Utility . 

do. 

2  28.61 

26.19 

29.96 

26.1*6 

25.38 

All  grades  . 

do. 

j  3U.87 

33.81 

35.62 

33.78 

33.U1 

Omaha,  all  grades  . . . . 

do. 

:  33.79 

32.38 

31*.  1*2 

32.32 

31.90 

.  Sioux  City,  all  grades  . . . 

do. 

:  33.77 

32.09 

31*.  1*0 

32.16 

31.1*9 

Cows,  Chicago  Zj 

.'  Commercial  . . . . . 

a 

• 

do. 

t 

2  26.1*6 

2U.09 

27.86 

23.71 

2l*.29 

*,  Utility  . . . . . 

_  • 

do. 

*  2U.U5 

21.89 

25.1*6 

21.85 

22.07 

.  do. 

2  21.28 

19.09 

22.19 

18.98 

19.26 

Vealers,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago . . 

do. 

2  37.07 

37.60 

36.65 

38.15 

37.80 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  .... 

do. 

2  33.81 

31.75 

35.12 

32.06 

31.99 

'■  '  Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle . . . . 

• 

• 

do. 

2 

2  28.87 

27.1*7 

29.80 

27.60 

27.60 

Veal  calve3  . . . 

do. 

2  32.23 

31.60 

33.20 

31.90 

31.1*0 

Hogs 

X 

l 

- 

• 

Barrows  and  gilts 

Chicago 

160-180  pounds  .  ..„....* . . 

t 

: 

do. 

2 

2  21.35 

17.00 

21.16 

16.82 

16.59 

180-200  pounds  . . . 

do. 

2  22.18 

17.89 

21.89 

17.91* 

17.22 

200-220  pounds  . . . 

do. 

2  22.23 

17.93 

22.12 

18.02 

17.36 

220-240  pounds  . . . 

do. 

2  22.11 

17.66 

22.11 

17.70 

17.15 

240-270  pounds  . . . . . . . 

do. 

2  21.82 

17.19 

22.02 

17.20 

16.78 

270-300  pounds  . . . 

do. 

2  21.1*1* 

16.71 

21.76 

16.73 

16.31* 

do. 

2  21.79 

17.30 

21.91* 

17.33 

16.77 

do. 

2  21.56 

17.05 

21.66 

17.00 

16.71 

Sows,  Chicago  . . . . 

do. 

2  18.90 

15.12 

.19.51* 

15.18 

15.11 

do. 

2  21.03 

17.10 

21.20 

17.20 

16.70 

■  Hog-corn  price  ratio  4/ 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  ............ 

9. 

• 

do. 

• 

• 

2  12.3 

9.3 

12.1* 

9.6 

9.1 

Prioe  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  ... 

do. 

:  13.3 

10.3 

13.2 

10.!* 

10.1 

# 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes,.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago 

-  •, 

• 

a 

• 

• 

•  ••  •  • 

do. 

X 

X 

• 

2  22.00 

11*.  7U 

23.21 

11*.  81 

11*.  56 

Prioe  received  by  farmers- 

do.- 

2  17.63 

13.27 

19.1*0 

13.30 

13.10 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago  ..... 

• 

• 

do. 

• 

2  38.01 

28.21* 

1*0.93 

27.78 

26.96 

receding.  Good  and  Choioe,  Omaha . . 

do. 

25/33.62 

— 

— 

— 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  . 

do. 

2  32.90 

26.87 

35.20 

26.80 

25.60 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers 

(1910-14-100)  . . . . . . 

2 

2 

S 

t 

2 

2*  1*15 

375 

1*28 

377 

372 

Meat  ;  j 

Wholesale,  Chioago  sDollars  per 

Steer  beef  oaroass,  Choioe,  500-600  pounds  2/:100  pounds 

t 

2 

“2 

2  55.>*o 

55.25 

55,71* 

55.06 

51.61* 

Lamb  carcass , Choice ,  30-40  pounds . 

do. 

2  Sh.77 

6/ 51*.  13 

55.15 

6/52.19  6/53.00 

Composite  hog  produces,  including  lard 

• 

• 

Dollars 

• 

23.60 

19.20 

23.85 

18.88 

18.83 

Average  per  100  pounds  .......... .V. 

do. 

2  32.1*0 

26.36 

32.71* 

25.92 

25.85 

71. 32  pounds  fresh  and  cured  .......... 

do. 

:  26.60 

22.25 

26.69 

'  21.82 

22.00 

Average  per  100  pounds  .............. 

do. 

2  37.30 

31.20 

37.1*2- 

30.59 

30.85 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef , Choice, grade'  . . . . . . . 

*••  • 

• 

Cents 
per  pound 

2  81*. 3’ 

87.7  • 

81*. 8 

87.9 

86.9 

Lamb  . . . . . 

do. 

2  7l*.l 

76.3 

'  73.5 

75.9 

71.3 

*  Pork,  including  lard  . . 

do. 

2  1*5.0 

1*0.7 

1*5.5 

1*0.!* 

39.U 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (191*7-1*9-100),  . .  r,4 

• 

• 

2  117 

111* 

119 

119 

119 

Retail  (1935-39=100)7/ . . . 

fTT;:.  — T~L  -  -3 — - r*-** — : - 

2  270 

271 

272 

271 

269 

27.80 
31. 1C 


16.1*0 


.  - - - - *•“  wua. v4.o  uxwaj.  j-js.  i/u  wu»  oituauon,  r  eoruary  x»o jl. 

2/  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951. 

b  S^*  LouJs  N*  S*  Y;»  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  s.,  $t.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 

4/  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hoge.  :  P 

5/  Price  for  January  1951.  ' 

Z/  Prices  for  Feb.  and  March  are  1*0-50  lb.  carcass. 

2/  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  1 / 


: 

Jan .-March 

»  % 

• 

• 

• 

•*.  • 

1952 

Item 

[  Unit 

:  1 

1951 

;  1952 

t  1951 

:  March 

• 

• 

• 

• 

:  Feb. 

• 

•  • 

•  • 

:  Mar.  :  Apr. 

•  • 

•  •  * - 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100)  ........ 

• 

• 

» 

• 

• 

•  • 

• 

11*1 

156 

131 

11*8 

11*7 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

8  Com  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves  . . 

• 

• 

: 1,000 

1*33 

1*31* 

131 

158 

11*3 

• 

323 

351 

93 

109 

119 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

• 

• 

• 

• 

3,012 

3,009 

965 

985 

927 

.  1.255 

1,122 

U.7 

3U3 

397 

2,536 

3,001.  • 

•  738 

•  -  990 

971 

15,860 

18,390 

5,117 

5,779 

5,776 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

•' 

• 

1,016 

1,012 

1,007 

1,013 

*  l,00t* 

177 

188 

162 

191 

173 

103 

101* 

105 

101. 

105 

:  21*6 

.  21*1* 

.  21*0 

2US 

239 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head . . . .  do. 

Veal,  per  head . •  . .  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head . do. 

Pork,  per  head  2 f . '•  do. 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  do. 

Lard,  per  head . .  do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  ..:  do. 
Total  production  :Million 

Beef . pounds 

Veal  . . ...I.. . .  !  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  '.•••••••. . s  do . 

Pork  2 / . . . *  do. 

Lard . . . . . !  do. 


Total  commercial  slaughter  j3/  ' 

Number  slaughtered  v  *1,000 

Cattle  :head 

Calves  . •••••••  s  do. 

Sheep  and  lambs  ... :  'do. 

Hogs  . . ..s  do. 

Total  production-  -  ^Million 

Beef . . . founds 

Veal  . . ••••••••• . . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . do. 

Pork  2 /  . •  •••  ! 'do. 

Lard . . . . . J  ’  do. 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  : 

Beef  . . : 

Veal  . .  •  : 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . .s 

Pork  . . :  — 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/  do.  .  — - 

J'/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical 

Zj  Excludes  lard. 

3/  Federally  inspected,  and  other  vdiolesale  and  retail. 
A/  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products. 
Offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


556 

99 

k9 

136 

56 

36 

15 

1,667 

121* 

123 

2,151 

571 


l*,102 

2,173 

2,721 

19,271* 

2,188 

220 

130 

2,586 

653 


561* 
107 
•  1*9 
131* 
55 
37 
15 

1,688 

119 

11*8 

2,1*63 

682 


1*,110 

1,996 

3,221* 

22,331 

2,217 

211 

157 

2,952 

780 


557 

91* 

50 

13U 

56 

3U 

U* 

535 

1*2 

37 

681* 

176 


1,301 

761 

798 

6,168 

696 
73 
'  39 
817 
201 


11*9 

8 

9 

61*2 

918 


567 

110 

50 

131* 

55 

38 

16 

556 

37 

1*9 

771 

221 


1,326 
61 1* 
1,060 
7,01*8 

721 

66 

52 

930 

252 


21*0 

16 

11* 

705 

►096 


561 

99 

50 

132 

55 

37 

16 

518 

39 

1*8 

760 

213 


1,275 

700 

1,038 

7,005 

685 

70 

51 

909 

21*5 


251* 
12 
11* 
791* 
1,210 


251* 

19 

16 

810 

1,237 


Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1950. 

canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 


Department  pf  Agriculture  Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 

Washington  25;  Df  C*  payment  of  postage  $300 
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Regulation  _  •’ 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  2?,  Revised: 
Amendment  3  : 

Issued  April  10,  1952  • 

Effective  April  10,  1952  : 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  7h 
Amendment  2 
Issued  April  11,  1952 
Effective  April  16,  1952 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  92 
Amendment  2 
Issued  March  7,  1952 
Effective  March  7,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  92 
Amendment  3 
Issued  March  25,  1952 
Effective  April  1,  1952 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation  92 
Amendment  k 
Issued  March  22,  1952 
Effective  March  22,  1952 
Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101 
Amendment  2 
Issued  April  22,  1952 
Effective  April  28,  1952 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  12U 
Amendment  1 

Issued  March  10,  1952 
Effective  March  15,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  129 
Issued  March  1U,  1952 
Effective  March  19,  1952 


_ Principal  provisions _ 

Grants  retailers  who  have  customarily 
made  sales  of  primal  cuts  of  beef  in 
the  past  authority  to  make  such  sales. 
Also  allows  ceiling  price  adjustments 
for  some  route  truck  sellers  of  beef. 

Makes  miscellaneous  changes  in  CPR  7h 
primarilly  easing  the  restrictions  on 
wholesale  sales  of  pork  cuts#  Extends 
tne  filing  date  for  dried  and  specialty 
pork  items  to  May  16. 

Makes  a  number  of  clarifications  and 
changes  in  the  regulation  covering 
wholesale  lamb,  yearling  and  mutton# 

. 

Sets  up  dollars-and-cents  ceiling  price 
for  baby  lamb  carcasses  during  the 
month  of  April  1952* 

Suspends  the  allocation  provision  of 
the  lamb  and  mutton  regulation  (CPR  92) 
until  further  notice* 

Makes  various  changes  in  the  provisions 
and  pricing  schedules  of  CPR  101.  Per¬ 
mits  experimental  cutting  and  packaging 
of  veal  on  a  contract  basis  for  defense 
procurement  agencies. 

Limits  the  application  of  CPR  12U  to 
territorial  United  States  by  excluding 
territories  and  possessions. 

Places  dollars-and-cents  wholesale  and 
retail  ceiling  prices  on  horsemeat  and 
horsemeat  products. 


3*  ■  1  „ 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


MAY  -  JUNE  1952 


In  this  issue: 

Livestock  Numbers  and  Meat  Supplies  in  Relation  to  Population,  1900-52 
Revised  Data  on  Meat  Production  and  Consumption,  1944-51 

- innwutv  w  m 

PRICE  RATIO,  CHOICE  ST££g§Q 
TO  LAMBS  AND  HO<^,I( 

OF  ILLINOIS 
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1925  1930  1935  1940  1945  1950  1955 

*  BASED  ON  CHICAGO  PRICES  OF  CHOICE  SLAUGHTER  STEERS  AND  PRIME  AND  CHOICE  SLAUGHTER  LAMBS  AND  ON 

U.  S.  AVERAGE  PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  HOGS 


U.  S.  DEPARTM  ENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  48406  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


'  if  i 
1 


1) 


Prices  of  Choice  beef  steers  in  the  last  few 
years  have  been  a  little  above  their  average  ratio 
to  prices  of  lambs  and  have  been  considerably  above 
the  average  ratio  to  prices  of  hogs.  The  1951  steer- 
hog  price  ratio  had  been  exceeded  only  twice  in  30 
years. 


Hog  production  in  1952  and  probably  in  1953 
will  be  below  1951.  Cattle  slaughter  is  expected 
to  increase  substantially  in  the  next  few  years. 
Therefore  the  steer-hog  price  ratio  in  the  future 
probably  will  be  closer  to  average  than  in  recent 
years. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 

Federally  Inspected  Slaughter 
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*BEEF,  LAMB  AND  MUTTON,  PORK,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  MEATS  IN  MEAT  PACKING  PLANTS  AND 
COMMERCIAL  COLD  STORAGE  HOUSES,  BEGINNING  OF  MONTH 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  HEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  June  24,  1952 


SUMMARY 


Although  total  livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  was  well  above  a  year  earlier,  in  the  second  half  of  1952 
it  will  be  little  if  any  larger  than  in  the  last  six  months  of  1951. 

Cattle  slaughter  is  rising  from  last  year’s  level,  but  the  rise  is  slower 
than  the  decrease  which  is  occurring  in  hog  slaughter*  The  slaughter  out¬ 
look  points  to  generally  continued  strength  in  prices  of  meat  animals, 
especially  hogs,  as  long  as  consumer  demand  for  meat  does  not  weaken. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  may  pick  up  a  little  in  early  fall,  while  prices  of 
grass  cattle  and  of  lambs  are  more  likely  to  decline  seasonally  at  the  fall 
period  of  largest  marketings. 

Commercial  cattle  slaughter  in  the  first  6  months  was  about  5  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  In  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  likely 
to  be  up  still  more.  However,  slaughter  will  not  be  of  sufficient  volume 
to  check  appreciably  the  expansion  of  cattle  numbers  on  farms.  Cattle 
numbers  rose  by  6  million  head  in  1951,  a  new  high  record.  Unless  slaughter 
is  stepped  up  substantially  in  the  rest  of  1952,  another  5 -million  or  more 
cattle  and  calves  will  be  added -to  herds  this  year. 

With  cattle  slaughter  in  the  first  half  of  1952  only  moderately 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  prices  of  cattle  during  most  of  that  time  were 
only  a  little  below  last  year.  Unless  slaughter  increases  more  than 
appears  likely,  prices  are  expected  to  continue  not  greatly  beloxv  those  of 
a  year  earlier  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Declines  in  prices  of  cattle  in 
recent  weeks,  particularly  for  stockers  and  feeders,  were  due  chiefly  to  a 
pick-up  in  receipts  and  a  somewhat  lower  demand  for  cattle  to  go  on 
pastures  or  into  feed  lots.  Prices  of  fed  cattle  weakened  during  the 
spring  under  pressure  of  seasonally  large  marketings,  but  may  increase 
‘Somewhat  in  early  fall.  Prices  of  grass  cattle  are  expected  to  decrease  at 
least  seasonally  as  marketings  expand  near  the  end  of  the  grazing  season. 

At  that  time  prices  of  grass  cattle  are  likely  to  be  farther  below  1951 
than  will  prices  of  fed  cattle. 

Commercial  hog  slaughter  in  the  first  6  months  of  1952  was  about  Tig- 
percent  larger  than  last  year.  The  inci'ease  occurred  entirely  in  the  first 
4  months;  in  Kay  and  June  slaughter  was  below  last  year.  Slaughter  will 
continue  below  a  year  earlier  throughout  1952  and  well  into  1953.  The  9 
percent  reduction  in  the  1952  spring  pig  crop  from  the  1951  spring  crop 
will  be  reflected  in  a  similar  reduction  from  last  year  in  hog  slaughter 
this  fall  and  winter.  If  farmers  carry  out  their  intentions  to  have  9  per¬ 
cent  fewer  sows  f&rrow  fall  pigs,  hog  slaughter  and  pork  production  in  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1953  will  be  reduced  by  at  least  that  much. 

By  late  June  prices  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  Chicago  were  about 
$3.50  per  100  pounds  higher  than  at  their  low  in  early  April  but  were  $2.50 
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lower  than  on  the  same  date  last  year#  A  further  rise  is  in  prospect,  to 
a  seasonal  high  in  August  or  September#  Price  ceilings  on  pork  may  have 
some  influence  on  precisely  how  high  hog  prices  may  go  at  that  time#  A 
seasonal  decline  in  hog  prices  is  in  prospeet  for  this*  fall  but  it  may  b©  .. 
no  greater  than  average  and  prices  may  be  as  high  or  higher  than  a  year 
earlier* 

Prices  of  lambs  declined  in  mid-June  after  a  period  of  relative 
stability  above  their  late  winter  low.  A  seasonal  price  decrease  seems 
likely  when  marketings  are  largest  this  fall# 

Consumption  of  beef  per  person  in  the  second  half  of  1952  will  be 
larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  consumption  of  pork  will  be  smaller.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  all  meat  during  the  second  half' of  1952  will  be  no  larger  than 
last  year  unless  marketings  of  cattle  this  fall  aro  unusually  large.  As 
meat  consumption  per  person  in  the  first  half  of  1952  was  a  little  above 
last  year,  consumption  for  all  of  1952  seems  likely  to  exceed  last  yearfs 
137.7  pounds  by  about  2  pounds. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 


Spring  Pig  Crop  9 
Percent  Smaller 

The  56.6  million  pigs  saved  in  the  spring  crop  of  1952  was  9  per¬ 
cent  smaller  than  the  spring  crop  of  1951.  This  is  the  first  decreese  in 
a  spring  crop  since  1948,  and  the  crop  was  the  sixth  largest  of  record. 

Over  one  million  fewer  sows  farrowed  this  spring  than  last.  But  the 
average  size  of  litter  was  6.64  pigs,  the  highest  on  record  for  the  spring 
pig  crop. 

The  greatest  reduction  in  the  number  of  spring  pigs  occurred  in  the 
West  North  Central  States,  where  14  percent  fewer  pigs  were  saved  this 
spring  than  in  1951.  However,  the  Western  States  showed  a  slightly  larger 
percentage  decrease.  The  reduction  in  the  East  North  Central  States  was  4 
percent.  Regions  outside  the  Corn  Belt  averaged  a  3  percent  drop,  although 
the  North  and  South  Atlantic  States  saved  more  pig's  this  spring  than  last. 

The  reduction  of  11  peroent  in  sows  farrowing  is  greater  than  the 
8  percent  out  planned  by  farmers  last  December.  A  prolonged  low  level  of 
hog  prices  this  past  winter  was  a  big  factor  in  bringing  about  the  larger 
reduction.  '  • 

*  •  i 

Spring  pigs  were  farrowed  a  little  earlier  on  the  average  this 
spring  than  last.  A  tendency  towards  earlier  farrowing s  has  prevailed  for 
several  years.  Earlier  average  dates  of  farrowing s  this  year- nevertheless 

came  about  chiefly  because  farrowing s  were  reduced  most  in  late  spring 
months# .  . 


Table  1.-  Number  of  sows  farrowing,  pigs  saved  and  pigs  saved  per  litter,  spring  and  fall 
pig  crops.  United  States  and  by  regions,  average  1937-1*1,  annual  19l*l*-52 
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V  Preliminary 

'ij  Number  indicated  to  farrow  from  breeding  intentions  as  of  June  1,  1952;  average  number  of  pigs  per  litter  adjusted  for  trend 
used  to  calculate  indicated  number  of  pigs  saved. 
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Table  2*-»  Number  of  sows  farrowing  and  percentage  distribution 
by  months ,  spring  season,  United  States,  average 
19.37-41  and  annual  1914.8-52 
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Fall  Crop  Intentions  9  Percent 
Be  1  ow  Las t~Fall 


Farmers1  intentions  on  June  1  called  for  9  percent  fewer  sows  to 
farrow  fall  pigs  this  year  than  in  1951#  This  would  be  the  first  decline 
in  a  fall  crop  since  1946#  The  Western  States,  with  17  percent  fewer  sows 
to  farrow,  lead  in  the  percentage  contraction  in  fall  as  well  as  spring 
pigs.  The  Corn  Belt  States  plan  an  8  percent  smaller  fall  crop  and  all 

States  combined  outside  the  Corn  Belt  indicate  11  percent  fewer  fall  pigs 

this  year. 

Smaller  Feed  Supplier  and  Lower 

Hog  Prices  Factors  in  Smaller  Pig  Crops 

Less  ample  supplies  of  feed  for  this  marketing  year  and  lower  hog 
prices  have  been  the  main  factors  causing  smaller  pig  crops  in  1952.  Corn 
crops  have  decreased  each  year  since  1948  when  a  bumper  crop  was  harvested. 
The  1951  crop  was  the  smallest  crop  since  1947,  although  larger  than  any 

crop  prior  to  1942..  In  the  1950-51  feeding  year  and  again  this  year  more 

corn  has  been  utilized  than  was  produced*  The  carryover  of  corn  next 
October  1  will  probably  be  about  one- third  smaller  than  last  October o 
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Although  prices  for  corn  and  most  other  feeds  leveled  off  and  even 
declined  somewhat  during  the  winter,  they*  appeared  most  discouraging  to 
hog  producers  during  Dec ember- April  when  hog  slaughter  was  large  and  hog 
prices  low.  By  early  May,  the  effect  of  curtailed  f&rrowings  began  to 
show  up  as  reduced  marketings#  Hog  slaughter  dropped  below  a  year  earlier, 
and  prices  climbed  sharply.  The  price  rise  in  May  oarried  the  hog-corn 
ratio  from  below  to  above  average. 

Hog  Slaughter  to  Continue 
Smaller  than  195*1 

Because  of  the  smaller  farrowings  of  past  months,  hog  slaughter 
will  continue  less  than  in  corresponding  months  of  1951.  There  is  a  good 
chance  that  the  reduction  below  1951  will  be  greater  this  fall,  after  sow 
slaughter  begins  to  decline  seasonally,  than  during  mid-summer.  This  is 
especially  likely  if  a  big  corn  crop  is  in  prospect,  as  hog  marketings 
have  been  delayed  in  previous  years  when  a  larger  corn  crop  followed  a 
smaller  one. 

Rising  Hog  Prices  Likely; 

Ceilings  a  Factor  ' 

Prices  of  hogs  are  likely  to  increase  further  this  summer  and  to 
exceed  prices  last  summer  even  though  price  ceilings  for  pork  products  may 
be  a  restraint.  Ceilings  are  imposed  on  pork  cuts  and  products  at  whole¬ 
sale,  with  retailers  limited  as  to  their  mark-ups.  In  June  loins  and  hams 
wer e  frequently  at  ceilings.  If  ceilings  are  not  changed,  more  cuts  will 
likely  move  to  ceiling  levels. 

The  large  supplies  'of  pork  in  cold  storage  will  also  tend  to  pre¬ 
vent  as  steep  a  climb  in  hog  prices  as  otherwise  would  occur.  On  June  1, 
holdings  were  up  108  million  pounds  or  18  percent  from  the  same  date  last 
year.  Nevertheless,  the  increase  represents  only  about  2  percent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  pork  that  will  be  consumed  in  the  last  6  months  of  this 
year. ' 

.  •  *  i  •  *  '  « 

»  •  •  4  ,  » 

Inasmuch,  as  hog  prices  early  this  fall  will  be  supported  by  the 
smaller  hog  slaughter  expected  at  that  tike  thijs  year  "than  lavst,  the 
seasonal  fall  decline  in  hog  prices  premises  to  be  no  greater  than  usual. 
Prices  may  average  a  little  above  last  fall.  Moreover,  prices  are  unlikely 
to  remain  depressed  during  the  winter  las  they  did  last  winter.  Prices  of 
hogs  next  winter  could  be  considerably  higher  than  last  winter. 

Cattle  Slaughter  to  Exceed 
1951;  price s~LSwer 

■  ii  i  i  mmmmrntmrnmr  mm  >-«*— - - 

Trends  in  cattle  are  likely  to  be  generally  opposite  to  those  for 
hogs.  Cattle  production  on  farms  has  been  expanding  for  several  years. 

An  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  is  beginning,  but  it  is  appearing  slowly. 
Prices  of  cattle  are  still  higher  than  in  most  years  and  close  to  the 
record  highs  of  1951. 

*•  a  *  «  •  I*  .  •*  • 
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The  course  of  cattle  prices  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  how 
fast  slaughter  is  increased.  Commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  first 
6  months  was  about  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  only  large 
gain  was  in  June,  which  in  1951  was  a  month  of  very  small  slaughter.  The 
increases  in  slaughter  have  been  less  than^had  been  expected,  and  less 
than  enough  to  check  appreciably  the  expansion  in  production  on  farms. 

Cattle  numbers  increased  6  million  head  during  1951.  Cattle  slaughter  is 
expected  to  rise  more  than  usual  this  fall.  But  even  with  a  sizeably 
larger  fall  slaughter,  cattle  numbers  on  farms  promise  to  be  up  at  least 
5  million  head  by  the  end  of  1952. 

Fed  cattle  have  comprised  an  unusually  large  percentage  of  all 
cattle  slaughtered  this  year.  In  the  5  months  January  to  May,  slaughter 
of  steers  under  Federal  inspection  was  up  5  percent  from  a  year  before. 
Slaughter  of  all  cows  was  down  8  percent.  But  since  slaughter  of  canner 
and  cutter  cattle  (cows  and  bulls)  was  3  percent  larger  in  those  months 
this  year  than  last,  slaughter  of  the  better  quality  cows  was  reduced  even 
more  than  8  percent. 

Slaughter  of  fed  cattle  will  continue  large  this  summer  and  is 
expected  to  exceed  moderately  the  number  slaughtered  last  summer.  Fed 
cattle  slaughter  may  drop  below  last  year  by  November  or  December,  since 
slaughter  in  those  months  last  year  was  very  large  for  the  season. 
Nevertheless,  cattle  feeding  seems  to  be  holding  up  we 11  this  summer, 
v/ith  more  feeder  cattle  moving  from  markets  in  May  and  early  June  this 
year  than  last,  and  a  relatively  large  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  in  late  fall 
might  occur  again  this  year. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  declined  in  May  and  June  in  response  to  in¬ 
creasing  marketings.  Prices  have  been  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  100  pounds  below 
last  year.  The  seasonal  rise  in  fed  cattle  prices  which  usually  begins  in 
late  summer  may  appear  again  this  year,  but  prices  are  likely  to  remain 
below  1951. 

Prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  dipped  sharply  in  June  after 
almost  5  months  of  relatively  little  change.  The  average  price  of  stocker 
and.  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City,  which  had  previously  held  around  $31.00 
per  100  pounds,  fell  to  $24.29  the  week  ending  June  21,  prices  of  this 
class  of  steers  usually  weaken*  about  this  time  of  year  but  the  decline 
was  accentuated  by  a  decreased  demand  for  cattle  to  go  on  grass  and  by 
weaker  slaughter  cattle  prices.  This  general  slackening  in  demand  resulted 
largely  from  unseasonably  warm  and  dry  weather  prevailing  over  the  main 
feeding  and  pasture  areas  and  also  in  meat  consuming  centers  of  the  country. 
Stocker  and  feeder  prices  are  not  expected  to  recover  much  of  their  loss 
this  summer  and  a  seasonal  decline  is  likely  this  fall. 

Indications  are  that  the  biggest  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  the 
rest  of  this  year  compared  with  last  will  be  in  grass  cattle.  Numbers  of 
cattle  on  pasture  and  range  are  probably  materially  larger  than  for  several 
years.  The  Flint  Hill  and  Osage  pastures,  for  example# are  stocked  with  a 
record  number  of  cattle  and  calves  despite  receipts  of  about  8  percent 
fewer  cattle  this  spring  than  last.  However,  a  larger- than- usual  proportion 
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of  these  cattle  are  cows  which  may  not  move  bo  market  this  fall?  As 
marketing  of  grass  cattle  increase  more  than  usual  this  fall,,  their  prices 
are  likely  to  decline  and  to  be  farther  below  last  year 1 s  prices  than  will 
the  prices  of  fed  cattle© 

The  long-run  trend  m  cattle  prices  is  almost  certain  to  be  down¬ 
ward,-  Only  renewed  and  prolonged  general  price  inflation  would  prevent 
such  a  trend There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  optimism  denoted  by  past 
prices  for  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  was  based  largely  on  current  strong 
prices  of  slaughter  cabbie  rather  than  on  prospects  for  the  future*  Prices 
of  stocker  and  feeder  steers  before  the  decline  in  June  were  within  $3*00 
per  100  pounds  of  prices  a  year  earlier*  Steer  calves  sold  for  only  $1.00 
less?*  However,  another  reason  for  high  prices  of  stockers  and  feeders  was 
the  generally  good  condition  of  pastures  and  ranges,  which  made  cheap  gains 
possible©  Becent  lower  feeder  prices  may  conform  better  to  future  prospects. 

3c  long  as  large  increases  in  cattle  slaughter  are  delayed,  sub¬ 
stantial  price  changes  also  will  be  postponed*  However,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  prices  of  cattle  will  in  the  future  not  retain  as  high  a  relationship 
to  prices  of  hogs  and  of  wholesale  milk  as  they  did  the  last  few  years » 

(See  cover  chart  and  table  3,) 

Lainb  Slaughter  Up  in  First  Half 
of  1951 5  Less  Incr ease*Ll¥eTv~ 
in  Second  Half  ~ — ~ - ~ 


Commercial  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1952  was  about  one-  ’ourth  larger  than  a  year  earlier*  The  substantial 
rise  is  attributed  chiefly  to  increased  numbers  fed  last  winter  and  to  a 
more  normal  pattern  of  marketing  spring  lambso  Last  year.,  in  contrast  ,  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  lambs  were  withheld  from  slaughter  for'  build¬ 
ing  up  breeding  flocks  and  feed  lot  inventories*  As  the  rate  of  retention 
on  farms  is  expected  to  be  lower  this  summer  and  fall  than  last,  and' be¬ 
cause  of  larger  numbers  on  farms,  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  ths  second 
half  of  this  year  will  show  a  gain  over  last  year,  but  by  a  much  smaller 
percentage  than -in  the  first -half© 


After  reaching  a  low  in  mid- March  prices  of  lambs  strengthened 
slowly  until  mid- June  when  a  sharp  decline  occurred  along  with  the  general 
break  in  livestock  prices.  As  marketings  pick  up  this  fall,  lamb  prices 
are  expected  to  move  downward  seasonally  and  will  likely  be  well  below  the 
high  prices  of  last  fall*  •  ' 

Total  Meat  Production  Unlikely 

T Hi—  Hi  IT  -|  i,  -p-  -  -  ,  ||  | ,  im  ..  *l/ 

to  Continue  as  Much  Above  Last 
Year  in  Second  Half  as  in  First 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1952  total  commercial  production  of  meat 
registered  a  sizeable  increase  of  around  6  percent  from  the  same  period 
of  i951«  It-  was  made  up  of  a. substantial  percentage  rise  in  perk  and  lamb 
and  a  smaller  gain  in  beef*  Meat  production  in  the  second  half  will  not 
show  a  similar  increase «  Production  of  beef  will  be  larger  than  last  year. 


May  -  June  1952 
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Table  3.-  Price 
received  by 


s  of  beef  steers  and  slaughter  lambs  at  Chicago  and.  price 
farmers  for  hogs  and  milk,  and  ratios  of  relationship 
between  them,  1922-51 
(Data  for  cover  page  chart) 


Year 

price  per 

100  pounds 

1 

Ratio 

of  beef  steer 
to  nrice  of 

^  - ‘Choice  and; 
Choice  ^  . 

slaughter  :  1 

steers  slaughter  : 

lambs  : 

Chicago  l/;Chi  2/t 

Received  by 

farmers  for 

price 

*Milk  deliver- 
Hogs  sed  to  plants 

'  and  dealers 

• 

« 

• 

• 

Lambs 

• 

« 

• 

• 

Hogs 

;  Milk 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1922 

9.23 

13u23 

8.40 

2,11 

69.8 

109.9 

437.4 

1923 

10.15 

13.24 

6,94 

2,49 

76.7 

146.3 

407.6 

1924 

10.00 

13.98 

7.34 

2,22 

71.5 

136,2 

450,5 

1S25 

11,02 

15.16 

10.91 

2.38 

72.7 

101,0 

463,0 

1926 

9.87 

13.76 

11.79 

2.38 

71.7 

83.7 

414.7 

1927 

11.  SO 

13.91 

9.64 

2 . 51 

85.5 

123.4 

474.1 

1928 

14.40 

14.94 

8.54 

2  •  52 

96.4 

168.6 

571.4 

1929 

13.89 

14.64 

8,42 

2.53 

94.9 

147.5 

549.0 

1930 

11.45 

9.91 

8.84 

2.21 

115,5 

129.5 

518.1 

1931  - 

8.63 

7.77 

5.73 

1.69 

111.1 

150.6 

510.7 

1932 

7.23 

6.11 

3.34 

1,28 

118.3 

216.5 

564.8 

1933 

5.56 

6.63 

3,53 

1.30 

83.9 

157.5 

427.7 

1934 

6.94 

7.89 

4,14 

1.55 

88.0 

167.6 

447.7 

1935 

10.79 

8.85 

8.65 

1.72 

121,9 

124*7 

627.3 

1936 

8.82 

9.86 

9.37 

1,88 

89,5 

94.1 

469 . 1 

1937 

11.79 

10.59 

9,50 

1.99 

111.3 

124.1 

592.5 

1938 

9.14 

8.39 

7.74 

1 . 73  1 

108.9 

118.1 

528.3 

1939 

9.81 

9.26 

Go  23 

/  1.69 

105.9 

157.5 

580.5 

1940 

10.48 

9.65 

5,39 

•1.82 

108,6 

194.4 

575.8 

1941 

11.36 

11.19 

9.09 

2.19 

101.5 

125.0 

518.7 

1942 

13,90 

13.81 

13.00 

2.58 

100.7 

106,9 

538 . 8 

1943 

15.34 

14.95 

13.70 

3.12 

102.6 

112.0 

491.7 

1944 

15.73 

15.22 

13,10 

3o21 

103.4 

120,1 

490.0 

1945 

-  16.00 

15.48 

14.00 

3,19 

103,4 

114.3 

501.6 

1946 

19.32 

18.65 

17.50 

3,99 

103,6 

110,4 

484.2 

1947 

26.22 

23.59 

24.10 

4.27 

111.1 

108.8 

614.1 

1948 

30.96 

25.96 

23.10 

4.88 

119.3 

134*0 

634.4 

1949 

26.07 

25.45 

18.10 

3,95 

102,4 

144.0 

660.0 

1950 

29.68 

27.30 

18.00 

3.89 

108.7 

164.9 

763,0 

1951 

35.96 

34.29 

20.00 

4,58.' 

104,9 

179.8 

785.2 

17  Corn  Belt  beef  steers  sold "out  of  first  hands  at  Chicago.  Called  Good  grade 
until  1951 » 

2/  Formerly  called  Good  and  Choice. 
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but  pork  output  will  be  smaller  and  that  of  lamb  will  be  only  a  little 
changed.  If  slaughter  of  cattle  makes  the  substantial  seasonal  rise  this 
fall  that  is  expected,  beef  output  will  be  up  as  much  or  more  than  pork 
will  be  down,  and  total  meat  production  will  exceed  the  same  period  of 
last  year.  A  smaller  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  would  fail  to  make  up 
the  deficit  in  pork  and  total  meat  production  would  be  below  the  second 
half  of  last  year*  In  view  of  the  sluggish  trends  in  cattle  slaughter  so 
far,  the  prospect  now  is  for  little  change  in  total  meat  production  the 
rest  of  this  year  compared  with  last  year. 

Meat  consumption  per  person  in  the  first  6  months  was  above  a  year 
earlier.  With  this  gain  already  attained,  the  total  per  person  for  the 
year  seems  rather  certain  to  exceed  the  137.7  pounds  consumed  in  1951*  For 
the  year  as  a  whole  the  increase  is  estimated  at  about  2  pounds  per  person. 

World  Meat  Produo t ion 
Up  in  1951;  BolievedH 
Record  High  ~  “ 

Meat  production  for  1951  in  principal  livestock  countries  except 
the  Far  Fast  was  believed  to  be  at  a  record  high  mark,  according  to  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations.!/ 

Particularly  interesting  is  the  similarity  of  trends  in  the  United 
States  and  in  all  countries  combined.  In  both  the  United  States  and  the 
world  as  a  whole,  the  increase  in  production  was  in  pork,  while  production 
of  beef  and  of  lamb  and  mutton  failed  to  gain  because  the  increasing 
numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  are  being  raised  have  largely  been  re¬ 
tained  on  farms.  But  in  addition,  drought  has  hindered  production  of  cattle 
and  beef  in  Argentina,  Mexico  and  Australia. 

The  outlook  appears  favorable,  it  is  said,  for  a  continued  high 
level  of  world  meat  production  in  1952* 

Livestock  Numbers  and  Meat  Supplies  in 
Relation  to  Population,  1900-52 

In  the  last  few  years  of  fast- growing  population,  strong  demand, 
and  higher  prices  for  meat,  much  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  long- 
run  adequacy  of  livestock  numbers  and  the  meat  supply  relative  to  population. 
It  has  often  been  shown  that  livestock  numbers  on  farms  have  in  past  de¬ 
cades  failed  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  population. 

To  provide  a  source  of  data  on  trends  for  the  past  50  years,  a 
summary  table  is  presented  as  table  4.  Numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep  on 
farms  each  January  1,  and  of  pigs  saved  each  year,  are  related  to  the  United 
States  population  of  each  year.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  cattle  numbers 
have  traced  a  declining  ratio  to  population,  and  sheep  numbers  per  person 
are  now  extremely  low.  The  ratio  of  pigs  saved  to  population  has  held  up 
much  better;  in  1949-51  it  was  nearly  as  high  as  in  the  1920* s. 


1 /  A  detailed  report.  Meat  Production  During  1951,  is  available  from  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultur aT  Relations ,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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But  numbers  of  livestock  are  not  the  best  measure  of  capacity  to 
supply  consumer  needs  for  meat*  This  is  especially  true  for  cattle  and 
sheep  numbers-  Both  cattle  and  sheep,  a, re  sold  at  earlier  ages  now  than 
formerly*  In  addition*  more  calves  are  saved  per  100  head  of  cows  in  recent 
than  in  earlier  years*  The  result  is  an  increasing  production  of  beef*  lamb 
and  mutton  per  animal  on  farms  January  1  * 

Ratios  of  meat  production  to  population  reveal  the  performance  of 
the  livestock  industry  more  accurately  than  do  livestock  numbers*  Data  are 
presented  in  center  sections  of  table  4«.  And  the  final  significance  to 
consumers  is  indicated  best  by  the  supply  of  moat  available  for  consumption, 
data  on  which  are  given  in  right-hand  columns  of  the  table* 

Production  of  beef  and  of-  pork  per  person  declined  somewhat  in  early 
years  of  the  century  but  have  since  been  at  a  more  stable  level  except  for 
reductions  due  to  the  droughts  of  the  1930 v  s -  Per  capita  consumption  has 
held  up  better  than  production  for  both  meats  because  of  shifts  in  foreign 
trade.  At  the  first  of  this  century  large  quantities  of  both  meats  were 
exported,  but  virtually  all  meat  produced  in  this  country  is  now  consumed 
here o' '  In  fact*  beef  imports  now  exceed  exports*  although  both  are  small  m 
relation  to  domestic  production* 

Beef  consumption  per  person  declined  until  about  1930  and  has  since 
generally  increased*  but  it  remains  below  the  high  level  of  1900-09*  Pork 
consumption  per  person  has  been  maintained  better*  with  no  prolonged  up- 
or  down- trend  evident  during  this  century*  production  and  consumption  of 
veal  has  changed  sharply  within  short  spans  of  years  and  has  shown  a  slight 
tendency  to  increase  over  the  entire  1900-52  period*  Production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  lamb  and  mutton  per  person  were  low  in  the  1 9 2 0 1 s.  They  in¬ 
creased  to  a  high  point  in  the  early  1940 1 s,  and  decreased  sharply  in  tne 
late  1940  “'s* 


Production  and  consumption  of  all  meat  per  person  has  shown  about 
the  same  trend  as  beef  because  long-run  changes  have  been  more  pronounced 
for  beef  than  for  other  meats*  The  trends  for  all  meat  are  a  decline  until 
the  1930 1 s  and  a  partial  recovery  since,  with  consumption  per  person  in  the 
1940* s  averaging  a  little  below  1900-09. 

MEW  OR  REVISED  SERIES 


Edible 

o?rsTs 

Table  5  revises  slightly  and  extends  a  table  on  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  edible  offals  that  previously  has  been  published  in  this 
Situation®  The  data  on  these  products,  which  include  liver,  heart,  head 
m  e  a  t ~  to  rig  u  e ,  tripe*  plucks,  sweetbreads,  and  others,  embody  considerable 
error.  They  nevertheless  indicate  that  these  meats,  with  consumption  at 
about  10  pounds  per  person  each  year,  are  an  important  item  in  the  food 
supply. 


A  more  complete  explanation  of  the  sources  and  calculations  of 
offal  data  may  be  found  in  this  Situation  for  Iiay  1949. 


Table  5*-  Edible  offals:  Supply  and  distribution.  United  States,  by  calendar  years,  1934  to  date 
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Revised  Prices, 
1951 


In  table  6  are  presented  revised  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
meat  animals  by  months  in  1951?  Also  shown  are  revised  data  on  the  hog- 
corn  price  ratio. 

,9  ■*  . 

Meat  Production,  , 

to  Date  * 


Several  separate  changes  have  resulted  in  a  new  series  on  meat 
production  statistics  for  1944  to  date,  and  for  the  corresponding  estimates 
of  meat  consumption.  Farm  slaughter  has  been  revised  on  the  basis  of  the 
Census  of  1950.  Minor  changes  have  been  made  in  commercial  production  of 
pork  in  1S49-50  and  of  all  meats  in  1951*  In  addition,  the  distribution 
by  seasons  of  meat  produced  each  year  from  slaughter  on  farms  has  been  re¬ 
calculated  to  allow  for  changes  caused  by  increasing  numbers  of  cold- 
storage  lockers  and  home  freezers  used  by  fanners*  Because  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  of  refrigeration,  farm  slaughter  of  livestock  is  not  so  nearly 
confined  to  cold  seasons  as  it  once  was. 

Tables  7  to  11  bring  together  all  the  revisions  in  statistics  for 
1945  to  date.  Hew  tables  for  1945  to  194-7  contain  revisions  of  data 
published  in  Meat  Supply  and  Distribution  by  Quarter- Years,  United  States, 
1941-47  (BAE-ImJ.  . 
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Table  8  .-  Livestock  slaughtered  and  meat 

and  lard  produced, 

by  class  of  slaughter,  United  States 

,  1938  to  date  1/ 

: 

Livestock  slaughter 

: 

Meat  production 

Year 

i 

Commercial 

• 

• 

: 

Commercial 

t 

t 

» Federally  : 

Other  whole- 

*  *  A  _ , 

*  Farm 

:  Total 

{Federally 

t  Other  whole 

1 

>  Farm 

t  Total 

{inspected  tsale  and  retail: 

: 

t 

{inspected  tsale  and  retail: 

t 

t 

t  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  head 
i 

head 

head 

head 

head 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

t 

Cattle 

Beef 

1938 

s  97776 

1*,1*77 

15  ,'553“ 

569 

15,822 

5,798 

17887  ‘ 

6,68$ 

~TT5 

6,908“ 

1939 

s  9, 1*1*6 

l*,60l* 

15,050 

571 

15,621 

5,803 

1,983 

6,786 

225 

7,011 

1950 

s  9,71*3 

1*,61*1* 

15,387 

571 

15,958 

5,965 

1,985 

6,958 

227 

7,175 

1951 

*  10,932 

l*,9l6 

15,858 

571 

16,519 

5,732 

2,126 

7,858 

225 

8,082 

191*2 

:  12,31*0 

5,01*7 

17,387 

656 

18,033 

6,353 

2,259 

8,592 

251 

8,853 

19U3 

:  11,721 

5,1*16 

17,137 

708 

17,855 

5,966 

2,350 

8,306 

265 

8,571 

19U* 

:  13,955 

5,035 

18,990 

855 

19,855 

6,652 

2,159 

8,801 

311 

9,112 

191*5 

:  U*,  531 

6,21*1* 

20,775 

919 

21,695 

7,236 

2,700 

9,936 

350 

10,276 

191*6 

:  11,1*02 

7,1*79 

18,881 

953 

19,825 

5,661 

3,359 

9,010 

363 

9,373 

191*7 

s  15,521* 

6,009 

21,533 

871 

22,505 

7,535 

2,561 

10,096 

336 

10,532 

191*8 

:  12,991* 

5,392 

18,366 

791 

19,177 

6,533 

2,333 

8,766 

309 

9,075 

191*9 

:  13,222 

1*,  791 

18,013 

752 

18,765 

6,998 

2,155 

9,152 

297 

9,539 

1950 

*  13,103 

1*,  798 

17,901 

723 

18,625 

7,051 

2,197 

9,258 

290 

9,538 

1951 

:  11,879 

1*,1*97 

16,376 

2/725 

17,100 

6,531 

2,118 

8,559 

2/295 

8,853 

s 

Calves 

: 

Veal 

1938 

:  971*92 

3,089 

“"87581' 

715 

9,306 

581 

332 

~9lT~ 

~8T~ 

99T 

1939 

»  5,261* 

3,172 

8,536 

755 

9,191  :  559 

358 

907 

85 

991 

191*0 

:  5,358 

3,003 

8,361 

728 

9,089 

568 

328 

896 

85 

981 

191*1 

:  5,1*61 

3,107 

8,568 

685 

9,252 

599 

353 

952 

85 

1,036 

19 1*2 

:  5,760 

3,317 

9,077 

651 

9,718  :  667 

399 

1,066 

85 

1,151 

191*3 

:  5,209 

1*,111 

9,320 

620 

9,950 

597 

581 

1,078 

89 

1,167 

191*1* 

:  7,769 

5,71*9 

13,518 

725 

15,252 

926 

703 

1,629 

109 

1,738 

191*5 

:  7,020 

5,881* 

12,905 

753 

13,657 

823 

729 

1,552 

112 

1,665 

191*6 

:  5,81*1 

5,569 

11,510 

766 

12,176 

652 

687 

1,329 

115 

1,553 

191*7 

:  7,933 

5,080 

13,013 

713 

13,726 

905 

589 

1,593 

112 

1,605 

191*8 

:  6,907 

1*,860 

11,767 

611 

12,378 

791 

532 

1,323 

100 

1,523 

191*9 

:  6,559 

5,379 

10,828 

570 

11,398 

756 

595 

1,250 

95 

1,335 

1950 

:  5,850 

1*,123 

9,973 

531 

10,505 

667 

570 

1,137 

93 

1,230 

1951 

:  1*,985 

3,1*33 

8,518 

2/595 

8,913 

583 

389 

972 

2/  89 

1,061 

: 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Lamb  and  mutton 

1938 

:  18,060 

3,753 

21,813 

610 

22,523  “ 

720 

151 

871 

IS 

89/ 

1939 

s  17,2Ul 

3,776 

21,017 

597 

21,615 

695 

152 

856 

26 

872 

191*0 

:  17,31*9 

3,651 

21,000 

571 

21,571 

702 

150 

852 

25 

876 

191*1 

s  18,122 

3,605 

21,727 

582 

22,309 

759 

i5o 

899 

25 

923 

191*2 

:  21,621* 

3,383 

25,007 

578 

25,585 

879 

139 

1,018 

25 

1,052 

191*3 

t  23,363 

3,131* 

26,597 

576 

27,073 

958 

122 

1,080 

25 

1,105 

191*1* 

*  21,875 

2,918 

25,793 

562 

25,355 

887 

115 

1,001 

23 

1,025 

191*5 

s  21,218 

2,850 

25,068 

571 

25,639 

913 

117 

1,030 

25 

1,055 

191*6 

:  19,881* 

2,350 

22,235 

555 

22,788  s  850 

96 

956 

22 

968 

191*7 

:  16,667 

1,51*0 

18,207 

599 

18,706 

717 

62 

779 

20 

799 

191*8 

:  15,31*3 

1,551* 

16,897 

575 

17,371 

665 

63 

728 

19 

757 

191*9 

:  12,136 

1,21*0 

13,376 

505 

13,780 

536 

51 

587 

16 

603 

1950 

:  11,739 

1,113 

12,852 

392 

13,255 

535 

57 

581 

16 

597 

1951 

:  10,056 

1,019 

11,075  2/353 

11,518 

565 

53 

508 

2/  15 

522 

• 

• 

Hogs 

Pork  excluding  lard 

1938 

:“56,186 

97515 

"55,35? 

13,325 

-  58,927“ 

57885 

1,111 

5,995 

1,685 

7,680 

1939 

:  la,  368 

11,213 

52,581 

13,980 

66,561 

5,552 

1,337 

6,889 

1,771 

8,660 

191*0 

s  50,398 

13,057 

63,555 

15,155 

77,610 

6,615 

1,632 

8,256 

1,798 

10,055 

191*1 

:  1*6,520 

12,088 

58,608 

12,789 

71,397 

6,355 

1,559 

7,905 

1,625 

9,528 

191*2 

*  53,897 

12,117 

66,015 

12,533 

78,557 

7,562 

1,672 

9,235 

1,652 

10,876 

191*3 

:  63,1*31 

17,779 

81,210 

15,016 

95,226 

9,308 

2,555 

11,762 

1,878 

13,650 

191*1* 

:  69,017 

15,500 

85,517 

13,551 

98,068  :  9,556 

2,056 

11,502 

1,802 

13,305 

191*5 

:  1*0,960 

17,300 

58,260 

13,631 

71,891 

6,387 

2,556 

8,853 

1,855 

10,697 

191*6 

:  1*1*,  391* 

18,000 

62,395 

13,721 

76,115 

6,652 

2,592 

9,235 

1,916 

11,150 

191*7 

s  1*9,116 

12,813 

61,929 

12,072 

75,001 

7,080 

1,731 

8,811 

1,691 

10,502 

191*8 

s  1*7,615 

12,051* 

59,669 

11,200 

70,869 

6,832 

1,655 

8,586 

1,569 

10,055 

191*9 

*  53,032 

11,729 

65,761 

10,236 

75,997 

7,352 

1,523 

8,875 

1,511 

10,286 

1950 

:  56,961* 

12,579 

69,553 

9,720 

79,263 

7,788 

1,609 

9,397 

1,317 

10,715 

1951 

:  62,051* 

15,007 

76,061  2/9,520 

85,581 

8,507 

1,783 

10,190 

2/1,293 

11,583 

• 

• 

Lard  production  37 

All  meat  excluding  lard 

Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 


1938 

1939 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

:  pounds 

:  1,035 
s  1,272 
:  1,527 
s  1,526 
:  1,725 
:  2,080 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  : 

1,728"  :  10,983 

2,037  :  11,608 

2,288  :  12,858 

2,228  s  13,525 

2,501  s  15,551 

2,865  :  16,829 

3,581 

3,820 

5,095 

5,188 

5,559 

5,397 

15,565 

15,528 

16,952 

17,613 

19,910 

22,226 

2,015 

2,106 

2,135 

1,956 

2,002 

2,256 

16,579 

17,535 

19,076 

19,569 

21,912 

25,582 

1955 

*  2,367 

279 

2,656 

508 

3,055  :  17,921 

5,012 

22,933 

2,255 

25,178 

1955 

*  1,311 

335 

1,656 

520 

2,066  :  15,359 

6,002 

21,361 

2,330 

23,691 

1956 

:  1,355 

353 

1,697 

539 

2,136  :  13,795 

6,725 

20,519 

2,515 

22,935 

1957 

*  1,722 

277 

1,899 

503 

2,502  :  16,236 

5,953 

21,179 

2,159 

23,338 

1958 

:  1,680 

252 

1,932 

389 

2,321  :  15,721 

5,582 

19,303 

1,997 

21,300 

1959 

s  1,923 

270 

2,193 

351 

2,535  :  15,632 

5,212 

19,855 

1,818 

21,662 

1950 

{  2,009 

309 

2,318 

313 

2,631  :  16,050 

5,323 

20,363 

1,716 

22,079 

1951 

:  2,225 

352 

2,567 

2/297 

2,865  s  15,886 

5,333 

20,219 

2/1,690 

21,909 

1/  Beginning  19U0,  excludes  slaughter  and  meat  production "under  Federal Tnspectii 
t!  Preliminary  estimate.  3/  Including  rendered  pork  fat. 

an  In  Hawaii  and  tHe" 

"Virgin  Islands. 

ims-6o 


-  19  - 


Table  9.-  Hog  slaughter  and  production  of  pork  and  all  meat,  by  months  19*9-50,  and  all 
livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production,  by  months  1951 


Hogs  19*9 


Month 


Slaughter 


Teder- 

ally 

In¬ 


spected 


)  Other 
jwhole- 
*  sale 
and 


.retail 


Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 


Pork  production 

excluding  lard 


All  meat  production 
excluding  lard,  19*9 


Feder¬ 

ally 

In¬ 

spected 


Other 

whole¬ 

sale 

and 

Xfck&U. 


Total  :Feder‘ 

:  ally 
com-  .  ^ 

mar- *  n~ 
cial  :8P*ct®d 


Other* 

Vhole-lTotal 
sale  :  COm‘ 
and  :  mer“ 
retail :  clal 


Hogs  1950 


Slaughter 

:  Other 

"Feder-  >rhole- 

Total 

ally  *  sale 

com- 

in-  ’  and 

mer- 

spected  ‘retail 

cial 

Pork  production 
excluding  lard 


Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 


Other 

whole¬ 

sale 

and 

^retail 


Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Hot. 

Dec. 

Year 


1,000 

head 

5,377 
*,079 
*,315 
3,89* 
3,721 
3,7*5 
3,165 
3,  *17 
3,879 
*,959 
6,003 
6,  *78 

53,032 


1,000 

head 

1,150 

1,05* 

1,112 

930 

85* 

760 

671 

809 

921 

1,008 

1,190 

1,270 

11,729 


1,000 

head 

6,527 
5,133 
5, *27 
*,82* 

*,575 

*,505 

3,836 

*,226 

*,800 

5,967 

7,193 

7,7*8 

6*, 761 


Mil. 

lb. 

762 

563 

59* 

528 

518 

557 

*95 

500 

518 

63* 

802 

881 

7,352 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

head 

head 

head 

lb. 

lb. 

153 

915 

1,*67 

378 

1,8*5 

5,8** 

1,26* 

7,108 

80* 

161 

138 

701 

1,19* 

337 

1,531 

*,191 

1,119 

5,310 

559 

1*0 

1*3 

737 

1,301 

375 

1,676 

5,020 

1,172 

6,192 

661 

1*6 

119 

6*7 

1,166 

327 

1,*93 

*,316 

1,023 

5,339 

57* 

128 

112 

630 

1,176 

331 

1,507 

*,339 

981 

5,320 

593 

123 

100 

657 

1,239 

328 

1,567 

*,15* 

881 

5,035 

605 

113 

89 

58k 

1,17* 

301 

1,*75 

3,31* 

778 

*,092 

515 

102 

105 

605 

1,26* 

353 

1,617 

3,626 

880 

*,506 

519 

11* 

119 

637 

1,268 

366 

1,63* 

*,137 

929 

5,066 

5*7 

120 

130 

76* 

1,3*5 

367 

1,712 

5,102 

1,078 

6,180 

666 

1*0 

155 

957 

1,*91 

388 

1,879 

6,1** 

1,198 

7,3*2 

821 

157 

160 

1,0*1 

1,5*7 

361 

1,908 

6,777 

1,276 

8,053 

92* 

165 

1,523 

8,875 

15,632 

*,212  : 

19,8** 

56,96* 

12,579  1 

69,5*3 

7,788 

1,609 

965 

699 

807 

702 

716 

718 

617 

633 

667 

806 

978 

1,089 

9,397 


All  meat  production, 
•excluding  lard,  195°  !* 


Cattle,  1951 


Slaughter 


Beef  production 


Calves,  1951 


Slaughter 


Veal  production 


Month 

Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 

!  Other 
!whole- 
!  sale 
and 

.retail 

• 

• 

:  Total 

:  com- 

:  mer- 

:  cial 

• 

• 

•  • 

:  Feder-:  Othor 
:  ally  ;"hole- 
:  in-  :  ^1® 

: spected:  and 
.  .retail 

•  •  • 

:  Total:  Feder-:  0toer 
:  com-:  ally  :^°1®" 

:  mer-:  in-  :  sal® 

:  cial: spec ted:  and 

.  .  .retail 

•  *  « 

Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 

!  Other 

!  whole - 

!  sale 

!  and 

!  re tail 
• 

• 

Total:  Feder- 
com- :  ally 
mer- :  in- 

cial: spec ted 

• 

• 

!  Other ‘ 

!  whole- ! 

!  sale 

!  and  ! 

‘.retail ! 
•  • 

Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Mil. 

Mil. 

""Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

head 

head 

head 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

head 

head 

head 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Jan. 

1>*97 

390 

1,837 

1,160 

*20 

1,580 

6*2 

200 

8*2 

*33 

327 

760 

*5 

36 

81 

F  • 

1,156 

3*5 

1,501 

887 

33* 

1,221 

*90 

160 

65O 

375 

279 

65* 

37 

29 

66 

Mar. 

1,352 

375 

1,727 

965 

337 

1,302 

53* 

162 

69  6 

**7 

312 

759 

*2 

31 

T3 

Apr. 

1,190 

337 

1,527 

89* 

333 

1,227 

*99 

159 

658 

*06 

271 

677 

39 

28 

67 

May 

1,275 

355 

1,630 

986 

3*2 

1,328 

552 

16* 

716 

*1* 

259 

873 

*3 

28 

71 

June 

1,277 

339 

1,616 

787 

32* 

1,111 

*35 

156 

591 

*06 

2*1 

6*7 

*9 

29 

78 

July 

1,182 

332 

1,51* 

920 

367 

1,287 

503 

173 

67  6 

*08 

257 

665 

5* 

32 

86 

Aug. 

1,26* 

358 

1,622 

1,06* 

**3 

1,507 

558 

209 

767 

*22 

30* 

726 

59 

39 

98 

Sept. 

1,299 

358 

1,657 

956 

*16 

1,372 

502 

195 

697 

373 

293 

666 

51 

36 

87 

Oct. 

1,399 

377 

1,776 

1,1*0 

*61 

1,601 

581 

208 

789 

500 

336 

836 

68 

38 

106 

Nov . 

1,533 

38* 

1,917 

1,122 

393 

1,515 

588 

180 

768 

*57 

296 

753 

57 

3* 

91 

Dec. 

1,616 

373 

1,989 

998 

327 

1,325 

5*7 

152 

699 

3** 

258 

602 

39 

29 

68 

Year 

6,0*0 

*,323  20,363 

11,879 

*,*97 

16,376 

6, *31 

2,118 

8,5*9 

*,985 

3, *33 

8,  *18 

533 

389 

972 

Month 

Sheep  and  lambs,  1951 

Hogs 

,  1951 

All  meat  production 
excluding  lard,  1951 

Slaughter 

lamb  and  mutton 

production 

Slaughter 

Pork  production 

excluding  lard 

Feder¬ 

ally 

in- 

peoted 

‘  Other*  _  ,  . 

: whole- :  TotAl 

‘  sale  :  COffl~ 

:  :  mor- 

:  retail5  *ial 
•  • 

•  • 

Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 

other.;  Tot!ll 
whole- .  cojB- 
™l0  :  mer- 
cial 

retail. 

Feder¬ 

ally 

in¬ 

spected 

Other 

whole¬ 

sale 

and 

retail 

:  Total 
:  com- 

:  mor- 
:  cial 

:  whole- ( 

in-  !  “1®  : 
"1  and  : 
8pected;r()t(i,1; 

Total 

com¬ 

mer¬ 

cial 

• 

Feder-! 

ally  ! 

in-  : 

spected! 

• 

Other:  , 

whole- :  Total 

sale  :  coa- 
and  ;  mer" 
retail;  cial 

1,000 

1,000  1,060 

Mil. 

Mil. 

1,600 

1,000 "1,006 

“RT TT" 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

""Mi  17" 

Mil. 

head 

head  head 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

head 

head  head 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Jan. 

1,058 

79  1,137 

50 

* 

5* 

6,58* 

1,*63  8,0*7 

896 

I89 

1,085 

1,633 

*29 

2,062 

Feb. 

7*0 

53  793 

36 

2 

38 

*,159 

1,206  5,365 

571 

1*9 

720 

1,13* 

3*0 

1,*7* 

Mar. 

733 

62  800 

37 

2 

39 

5,117 

1,210  6,327 

68* 

153 

837 

1,297 

3*8 

1,6*5 

Apr. 

657 

68  725 

33 

3 

36 

*,989 

1,122  6,111 

672 

1*1 

813 

1,2*3 

331 

1,574 

May 

657 

67  72* 

31 

3 

3* 

*,952 

1,050  6,002 

665 

133 

798 

1,291 

328 

1,619 

June 

8ll 

79  890 

36 

3 

39 

*,700 

958  5,658 

673 

125 

798 

1,193 

313 

1,506 

July 

863 

88  951 

38 

* 

*2 

3,826 

8**  *,670 

577 

109 

686 

1,172 

318 

1,*90 

Aug. 

889 

117  1,006 

39 

5 

** 

*,236 

1,082  5,318 

615 

138 

753 

1,271 

391 

1,662 

Sept. 

827 

116  9*3 

37 

* 

*1 

*,398 

1,075  5, *73 

579 

136 

715 

1,169 

371 

1,5*0 

Oct. 

1,08* 

12*  1,208 

*7 

6 

53 

5,650 

1,299  6,9*9 

718 

167 

885 

1,*1* 

*19 

1,833 

Nov. 

922 

92  1,01* 

*3 

* 

*7 

6,531 

1,325  7,856 

851 

172 

1,023 

1,539 

390 

1,929 

Dec . 

810 

7*  88* 

38 

3 

*1 

6,912 

1,373  8,285 

906 

171 

1,077 

1,530 

355 

1,885 

Year 

0,056 

1,019  11,075 

*65 

*3 

508  62,05* 

1*,007  76,061 

8,  *07 

1,783 

10,190 

15,886 

*,333 

20,219 

Pevises  table  A-8  of  January -February  1952  issue 
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Table 


Period 


19U5 

Beef: 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec* 

Year 

Veal: 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 
year 

Lamb  and  mutton: 
Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec* 

Year 

Pork  excluding  lard 
Jan* -Mar* 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Year 
All  meat: 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Year 

19U6 

Beef: 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Year 

Veal: 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec* 

Year 

Lamb  and  mutton: 
Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Year 

Pork  excluding  lard 
Jan. -Mar. 

Apr .-June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Year 
All  meat: 

Jan.-Kar. 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Year 

19U7 
JBeef : 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Year 

Veal: 

Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 

Year 

Lamb  and  mutton: 
Jan. -Mar, 

Apr. -June 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 

Year 


10.-  Supply  and  distribution  of  meat.  United  States,  by  classes,  by  quarter-years,  19U5  to  date 


'"Supply" 


_ Federally  Inspected' 


ning 


stocks  sduction  » 


Imports’  Total 


Begin~  *  Pro-  I  T _ J  _  |U.S.D.A.; 

:  :  forces 

:  c  8RS  :  shipments 

MX."  IF.  Ml  .  lFrMiT.“lb7  MT."1F712T."1F."  fiirib'r  ~mn~lb7 


DTs’tributi  on~ 

:  r  ~ 

Armed  •  exports  :  Ending  : 

and  :  stocks 


‘Civilian 
con- 

’  sumption 
MT."lb7  *  KJT.“Tb7 


Civilian 
consumption 
from  non- 
inspected  *  Total 
slaughter  1/j 

"Hiribl 


:  Total  civilian 
:  consumption 

:  : 

:  :  Per 

: person 
: 

—  T.K  " 


MirriF; 


89 

i,8m 

31 

1,961 

37 

712 

2/ 

215 

1,633 

33 

1,881 

26 

71:5 

2  rv 

320 

1,831 

38 

2,189 

70 

U28 

1/3/ 

307 

1,931 

25 

2,263 

326 

191 

89 

7,236 

127 

7,U52 

1:59 

2,076 

8 

156 

5/ 

16U 

2 

27 

U 

11:8 

"1 

153 

- 

35 

6 

231 

5/ 

237 

- 

35 

6 

288 

V 

29U 

10 

15 

8 

823 

"l 

832 

12 

112 

20 

238 

258 

9 

37 

8 

221 

- 

229 

y 

38 

6 

210 

- 

216 

n 

8 

2Ulx 

- 

252 

9 

7 

20 

913 

- 

933 

18 

93 

316 

1,766 

5/ 

2,082 

363 

U17 

2/ 

33U 

1,51:6 

- 

1,880 

192 

1:39 

2/3/ 

391: 

1,195 

l 

1,590 

60 

3U0 

1/3/ 

286 

1,880 

l 

2,167 

116 

91 

316 

6,387 

2 

6,705 

731 

1,287 

U33 

U,001 

31 

U,U65 

Ull 

1,193 

2/ 

561 

3,51:8 

3U 

U,lU3 

218 

1,257 

2/3/ 

726 

3,1:67 

39 

U,232 

130 

811: 

1/3/ 

607 

U,3l:3 

26 

U,976 

1:61 

30U 

U33 

15,359 

130 

15,922 

1,220 

3,568 

2/3/ 

258 

1,535 

2 

1,795 

166 

268 

?/3/ 

185 

1,012 

5 

1,202 

181 

73 

1/3/ 

72 

1,366 

5 

1,14:3 

Ul 

79 

irv 

67 

1,71:8 

7 

1,822 

6/  -1 

121: 

yy 

258 

5,661 

19 

5,938 

”  387 

514: 

10 

118 

5/ 

128 

U 

6 

5 

105 

V 

110 

U 

5 

3 

182 

y 

185 

y 

16 

5 

237 

i 

21:3 

y 

22 

10 

61:2 

i 

653 

"8 

1:9 

16 

257 

273 

6 

11 

11: 

198 

- 

212 

5 

3 

8 

188 

- 

196 

1/ 

U 

8 

207 

- 

215 

1/ 

12 

16 

850 

- 

866 

n 

30 

2/3/ 

365 

1,990 

f 

2,355 

67 

no 

?/3/ 

U08 

1,539 

1,91:7 

261 

92 

7/3/ 

277 

1,165 

y 

1,UU2 

U3 

21 

7/3/ 

96 

1,91:8 

y 

2,014: 

6/  -U 

72 

1/3/ 

365 

6,61:2 

i/ 

7,007 

~  367 

295 

2/3/ 

61i9 

3,900 

2 

U,55l 

21:3 

395 

7/3/ 

612 

2,851: 

5 

3,1:71 

U51 

173 

7/3/ 

360 

2,901 

5 

3,266 

8U 

120 

7/3/ 

176 

l:,lli0 

8 

U,32l: 

6/  -5 

230 

1/3/ 

6U9 

13,795 

20 

1U,U6U 

~  773 

918 

3/ 

151 

1,896 

5 

2,052 

168 

3/ 

155 

1,859 

l 

2,015 

• 

58 

3/ 

80 

1,8U6 

17 

1,91:3 

- 

52 

3/ 

76 

1,93U 

Ul 

2,051 

108 

1/ 

151 

7,535 

61: 

7,750 

tm 

386 

12 

175 

5/ 

187 

5 

9 

196 

V 

205 

8 

8 

257 

y 

265 

- 

9 

7 

276 

y 

283 

• 

12 

12 

90U 

y 

916 

- 

3U 

16 

183 

y 

199 

■a 

6 

12 

176 

y 

188 

3 

8 

165 

y 

173 

• 

2 

6 

193 

y 

199 

- 

11 

16 

717 

y 

733 

- 

22 

7 

2/  215 

990 

71:0 

1,730 

13. U 

6 

2/3/  320 

781: 

671 

1,1:55 

11.2 

8 

V3/  307 

1,376 

718 

2,091: 

16.1 

13 

y 3/  258 

1,U75 

9n 

2,386 

17.9 

3U 

“  “  258 

U,625 

3,01:0 

7,665 

U/59.0 

1 

U 

130 

196 

326 

2.5 

5/ 

6 

n2 

188 

300 

2.3 

"1 

6 

195 

216 

Ull 

3.2 

l 

10 

258 

2ia 

U99 

3.8 

3 

10 

695 

8ia 

1,536 

U/  11.8 

1 

8 

203 

38 

2Ul 

1.9 

1 

6 

18U 

35 

219 

1.7 

1 

8 

196 

33 

229 

1.8 

1 

16 

219 

35 

25U 

1.9 

U 

16 

802 

Ha 

9U3 

U/  7.3 

7 

2/  33U 

961 

1,323 

2,28U 

17.6 

7 

2/3/  39U 

8U8 

915 

1,763 

13.6 

8 

7/3/  286 

896 

759 

1,655 

12.7 

12 

7/3/  365 

1,583 

1,313 

2,896 

21.8 

3U 

7/3/  365 

U,288 

i:,310 

8,598 

U/  66.2 

16 

2/  561 

2,281: 

2,297 

U,58l 

35. U 

lU 

2/3/  726 

1,928 

1,809 

3,737 

28.8 

18 

7/3/  607 

2,663 

1,726 

U,389 

33.7 

27 

7/3/  61*9 

3,535 

2,500 

6,035 

U5.U 

75 

7/3/  61*9 

10,U10 

8,332 

18,7U2 

yiUU.3 

12 

2/3/  185 

1,161 

1,057 

2,221 

16.2 

10 

7/3/  72 

866 

877 

1,7U3 

12.6 

6 

7/3/  67 

1,250 

878 

2,128 

15.2 

7 

7/3/  151 

i,5ia 

900 

2,uia 

17.3 

35 

7/3/  151 

U,821 

3,712 

8,533 

61.3 

1 

5 

112 

188 

300 

2.2 

1 

3 

97 

173 

270 

1.9 

y 

5 

161: 

215 

379 

2.7 

"i 

12 

208 

225 

U33 

3.1 

3 

12 

581 

801 

1,382 

9.9 

1 

H: 

2U1 

30 

271 

2.0 

1 

8 

195 

28 

223 

1.6 

1 

8 

183 

28 

211 

1.5 

1 

16 

186 

32 

218 

1.5 

U 

16 

805 

118 

923 

6.6 

25 

2/3/  U08 

1,71:5 

1,1:36 

3,181 

23.2 

2U 

7/3/  277 

1,293 

1,091: 

2,387 

17.2 

U: 

7/3/  96 

1,268 

752 

2,020 

lU.U 

12 

7/3/  272 

1,692 

1,226 

2,918 

20.6 

75 

7/3/  272 

5,998 

U,508 

10,506 

75. U 

39 

2/3/  612 

3,262 

2,711 

5,973 

U3.6 

36 

7/3/  360 

2,14>1 

2,172 

U,623 

33.3 

21 

7/3/  176 

2,865 

1,873 

U,738 

33.8 

21 

7/3/  1:51 

3,627 

2,383 

6,010 

U2.5 

117 

7/3/  1:51 

12,205 

9,139 

21,3UU 

153.2 

12 

3/  155 

1,717 

7U9 

2,U66 

17.3 

80  * 

3/  80 

1,797 

703 

2,500 

17.5 

62 

3/  76 

1,753 

701 

2,U5U 

17.0 

22 

3/  169 

1,752 

714: 

2,U96 

17.3 

176 

3/  169 

7,019 

2,897 

9,916 

69.1 

1 

9 

172 

162 

33U 

2.U 

8 

8 

181 

166 

3U7 

2.U 

6 

7 

21:3 

185 

U28 

3.0 

2 

21 

2U8 

188 

U36 

3.0 

17 

21 

814: 

701 

1,5U5 

10.8 

2 

12 

179 

21 

200 

l.U 

2 

8 

175 

17 

192 

1.3 

5 

6 

160 

21 

181 

1.3 

3 

19 

166 

23 

189 

1.3 

12 

19 

680 

82 

762 

5.3 

Tor  "footnotes  seiT'Iast  page  of  table 
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Table  10,-  Supply  and  distribution  of  meat.  United  States,  by  classes,  by  quarter-years,  19U5  to  date  -  Continued 


Period 


Supply 


Federally  inspected 


Begin¬ 

ning 

stocks 


Pro¬ 

duction 


Imports]  Total 


‘U.S.D.A.* 

.  ; 

'  chases  * 


tilstribullon 

^Commercial: 


Armed 

forces 


:  exports 
:  and 

: shipments  : 


Ending 

stocks 


‘Civilian 

con- 

] sumption 


Civilian 
consumption 
from  non- 
inspected 
slaughter  1/ 


Total  civilian 

consumption 


Total 


Per 

person 


Ib*  Mil*  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil,  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb. 


19U7 

Pork  excluding  lard 
Jan. -Mar. 

Apr. -June 
July-Sept. 

Oct. -Dec. 

Year 
All  meat: 


3/  272 

3/  381* 
3/  338 
3/  191 
3/  272 


1,867 

1,639 

1,1*07 

2,167 

7,080 


f 

1/ 


2,139 

2,023 

1,71*5 

2,358 

7,352 


5/ 


5/ 


95 

1*9 

21* 

62 

230 


17 

1*0 

30 

20 

107 


3/  381* 
3/  338 
3/  191 
3/  518 
3/  518 


1,61*3 

1,596 

1,500 

1,758 

6,1*97 


1,053 

771 

590 

1,008 

3,1*22 


2,696 

2,367 

2,090 

2,766 

9,919 


Lb, 


18.9 
16.6 
11*.  5 

19.1 

69.1 


Jan.-Mar. 

: 

3/  1*51 

1*,121 

5 

1*,577 

5/ 

Apr. -June 

: 

3/  560 

3,870 

1 

1*,1*31 

July-Sept. 

: 

3/  1*31* 

3,675 

17 

1*,126 

m 

Oct. -Dec. 

: 

3/  280 

1*,  570 

1*1 

1*,891 

m 

Year 

: 

3/  1*51 

16,236 

61* 

16,751 

5/ 

191*8 

: 

mm 

SSST: 

: 

Jan.-Mar. 

: 

169 

1,61*3 

1*2 

1,851* 

Apr. -June 

: 

133 

1,1*70 

58 

1,661 

July-Sept. 

• 

• 

83 

1,599 

115 

1,797 

Oct. -Dec. 

• 

• 

71* 

1,721 

126 

1,921 

Year 

• 

• 

169 

6,1*33 

31*1 

6,91*3 

Veal: 

: 

Jan.-Mar. 

: 

21 

160 

5/ 

181 

Apr. -June 

• 

• 

10 

176 

V 

186 

July-Sept. 

: 

6 

228 

”2 

236 

Oct. -Dec. 

7 

227 

3 

237 

Year 

• 

• 

21 

791 

5 

817 

Lamb  and  mutton: 

: 

Jan.-Mar. 

: 

19 

171 

0 

190 

Apr. -June 

: 

U* 

11*1 

0 

155 

July-Sept. 

: 

8 

165 

1 

171* 

Oct. -Dec. 

: 

10 

188 

2 

200 

Year 

e 

• 

19 

665 

3 

687 

Pork  excluding  lard: 

Jan.-Mar. 

: 

518 

1,783 

5/ 

2,301 

Apr .-June 

: 

61*6 

1,639 

V 

2,285 

July-Sept. 

e 

• 

582 

1,21*8 

V 

1,830 

Oct.-Dec. 

: 

235 

2,162 

i 

2,398 

Year 

: 

518 

6,832 

l 

7,351 

All  meat: 

: 

Jan.-Mar. 

• 

• 

727 

3,757 

1*2 

1*,526 

Apr. -June 

: 

803 

3,1*26 

58 

1*,287 

July-Sept. 

: 

679 

3,21*0 

118 

t*,037 

Oct.-Dec. 

• 

• 

326 

1*,298 

132 

1*,756 

Year 

: 

727 

11*,  721 

350 

15,798 

191*9 

: 

: 

Jan.-Mar. 

: 

11*9 

1,739 

52 

1,91*0 

Apr. -June 

: 

127 

1,709 

39 

1,875 

July-Sept. 

: 

71* 

1,81*3 

78 

1,995 

Oct.-Dec. 

: 

63 

1,707 

59 

1,829 

Year 

: 

1 1*9 

6,998 

228 

7,375 

Veal: 

: 

Jan.-Mar. 

• 

• 

21 

158 

1 

180 

Apr.-Juhe 

: 

16 

166 

1 

183 

July-Sept. 

: 

7 

211 

2 

220 

Oct.-Dec. 

• 

• 

8 

211 

3 

222 

Year 

: 

21 

71*6 

7 

771* 

Lamb  and  mutton: 

: 

Jan.-Mar. 

: 

26 

11*6 

5/ 

172 

Apr. -June 

: 

11* 

102 

y 

116 

July-Sept. 

: 

7 

11*0 

11*8 

Oct.-Dec. 

: 

7 

11*8 

3 

158 

Year 

: 

26 

536 

1* 

566 

Pork  excluding  lard: 

Jan.-Mar. 

: 

1*69 

1,919 

5/ 

2,388 

- 

Apr. -June 

: 

586 

1,603 

"1 

2,190 

a 

July-Sept. 

: 

1*20 

1,513 

1 

1,931* 

wm 

Oct.-Dec. 

: 

205 

2,317 

1 

2,523 

2 

Year 

: 

1*69 

7,352 

3 

7,821* 

6 

All  meat: 

• 

• 

Jan.-Mar. 

: 

665 

3,962 

53 

1*,680 

• 

Apr. -June 

: 

71*3 

3,580 

1*1 

1*,361* 

a 

July-Sept. 

e 

• 

508 

3,707 

82 

1*,  297 

_ 

Oct.-Dec. 

• 

• 

203 

1*,383 

66 

U,  732 

2 

Year 

: 

665 

15,632 

2 1*2 

16,539 

6 

27a 

32 

3/  560 

3,711 

1,985 

5,696 

ao.o 

118 

130 

V  h3h 

3,7a9 

1,657 

5,ao6 

37.6 

87 

103 

V  280 

3,656 

l,a97 

5,153 

35.8 

193 

a7 

1/  727 

3,92a 

1,963 

5,887 

ao.7 

672 

•  312 

3/  727 

i5,oao 

7,102 

22,31*2 

i5a.3 

52 

12 

133 

1,657 

691 

2,3a8 

16.2 

ao 

10 

83 

1,528 

691 

2,219 

15.2 

53 

13 

7a 

1,657 

6ia 

2,271 

15.5 

9a 

9 

ia9 

1,669 

6a6 

2,315 

15.8 

239 

aa 

11*9 

6,511 

2,6a2 

9,153 

62.7 

a 

i 

10 

166 

158 

32a 

2.2 

9 

i 

6 

170 

161 

331 

2.3 

12 

i 

7 

216 

157 

373 

2.6 

15 

i 

21 

200 

156 

356 

2. a 

ao 

a 

21 

752 

632 

1,38a 

9.5 

2 

2 

ia 

172 

21 

193 

1.3 

1 

2 

8 

iaa 

19 

163 

1.1 

0 

1 

10 

163 

21 

18a 

1.3 

2 

y 

26 

172 

21 

193 

1.3 

5 

5 

26 

651 

82 

733 

5.0 

31 

25 

6a6 

1,599 

1,002 

2,601 

17.9 

36 

21 

582 

l,6a6 

793 

2,a39 

16.8 

5o 

17 

235 

1,528 

5ao 

2,068 

ia.i 

63 

22 

a69 

i,eaa 

888 

2,732 

18.6 

180 

85 

a69 

6,617 

3,223 

9,8ao 

67.a 

89 

ao 

803 

3,59a 

1,872 

5,a66 

37.6 

86 

3a 

679 

3,U88 

1,66a 

5,152 

35.1* 

115 

32 

326 

3,56a 

1,332 

a,896 

33.5 

17a 

32 

665 

3,885 

1,711 

5,596 

38.1 

a6a 

138 

665 

ia,531 

6,579 

21,110 

iaa.* 

77 

5 

127 

1,731 

616 

2,3a? 

15.9 

a9 

7 

7h 

l,7a5 

598 

2,3a3 

15.9 

68 

8 

63 

1,856 

610 

2,a66 

16.6 

5a 

7 

121 

i,6a7 

617 

2,26a 

15.1 

2a8 

27 

121 

6,979 

2,aai 

9,a20 

63.5 

6 

%/ 

16 

158 

139 

297 

2.0 

6 

5/ 

7 

170 

139 

309 

2.1 

9 

“1 

8 

202 

156 

358 

2.a 

12 

1 

16 

193 

15a 

3a7 

2.3 

33 

2 

16 

723 

588 

1,311 

8.8 

3 

1 

ia 

15a 

18 

172 

1.2 

1 

1 

7 

107 

15 

122 

0.8 

2 

1 

7 

138 

16 

15a 

1.0 

a 

5/ 

ia 

iao 

18 

158 

1.1 

10 

3 

ia 

539 

67 

606 

a.i 

59 

20 

586 

1,723 

889 

2,612 

17.7 

a5 

31 

a2o 

1,690 

668 

2,358 

15.9 

26 

31 

205 

1,672 

52a 

2,196 

ia.8 

51 

22 

a7a 

1,97a 

853 

2,827 

18.9 

l8l 

ioa 

a7a 

7,059 

2,93a 

9,993 

67.3 

ia5 

26 

7h3 

3,766 

1,662 

5,a28 

36.8 

101 

39 

508 

3,712 

l,a20 

5,132 

3a.7 

105 

ai 

283 

3,868 

1,306 

5,17a 

3a.8 

121 

30 

625 

3,95a 

i,6a2 

5,596 

37. a 

a72 

136 

625 

15,300 

6,030 

21,330 

ia3.7 

For  footnotes  see  last  page  of  table 


Continued 


May  -  June  1952 


-  22  - 


Table  1(X-  Supply  and  distribution  of  meat.  United  States,  by  classes,  by  quarter-years,  19 1*5  to  date  -  Continued 


Federally- inspected 


s  total  civilian 


Civilian 


Period 

s 

s 

1 

s 

Bo*1”-  ;  pro- 

sduction 
stocks  s 

• 

• 

|  Inports 

: 

,  ,  ,  !".S.D.A.;  Armed 

Total  ,  pur-  .  force, 
chases 

s  :  s 

: Commercial: 

s  exports  : 
:  and  : 
: shipments  s 

Ending 

stocks 

- - 1  consumption  ,■ 

) Civilian*  from  non- 

*  con-  ’  inspected  ’ 

*  sumption’,  slaughter  l/‘ 

s 

Total  ) 

s 

Per 

person 

:Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  'lb.'  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mims; 

Mil.  TbT 

ts; 

1950 

ESST: 

Jan. -Mar. 

s 

s 

s 

t 

121 

1,691 

55 

1,867 

1*5 

5 

102 

1,715 

622 

2,337 

15.6 

Apr. -June 

t 

102 

1,682 

68 

1,852 

50 

5 

60 

1,737 

610 

2,31*7 

15.5 

July-56pt« 

• 

• 

60 

1,81*2 

100 

2,002 

97 

7 

81 

1,817 

628 

2, 1*1*5 

16.2 

Oct. -Dec. 

s 

.81 

1,836 

99 

2,016 

101* 

1* 

11*7 

1,761 

627 

2,388 

15.7 

Year 

s 

121 

7,051 

322 

7,1*91* 

296 

21 

11*7 

7,030 

2,1*87 

9,517 

63.0 

Veals 

Jan. -Mar. 

t 

: 

16 

150 

1 

167 

3 

5/ 

10 

151* 

138 

292 

1.9 

Apr. -June 

s 

10 

160 

1* 

171* 

6 

“l 

7 

160 

137 

297 

2.0 

July-Sept. 

i 

7 

186 

1* 

197 

13 

1 

8 

175 

11*6 

321 

2.1 

Oct. -Dec. 

t 

8 

171 

1 

180 

12 

5/ 

11* 

151* 

11*2 

296 

2.0 

Year 

t 

16 

667 

10 

693 

31* 

”2 

11* 

61*3 

563 

1,206 

8.0 

Lamb  and  mutton: 
Jan. -Mar. 

s 

s 

11* 

11*0 

5/ 

151* 

1 

1 

11 

11*1 

15 

156 

1.0 

Apr. -June 

1 

11 

127 

V 

138 

1 

5/ 

7 

130 

15 

11*5 

1.0 

July-Sept. 

1 

7 

135 

y 

11*2 

2 

V 

6 

131* 

17 

151 

1.0 

Oct .-Dec. 

1 

6 

132 

3 

11*1 

2 

"i 

10 

128 

16 

11*1* 

0.9 

Year 

• 

• 

lh 

531* 

3 

551 

6 

2 

10 

533 

63 

596 

3.9 

Pork  excluding  lard: 
Jan. -Mar.  : 

1*71* 

2,021* 

5 

2,503 

1*0 

29 

51*7 

1,887 

869 

2,756 

18. 1* 

Apr. -June 

i 

51*7 

1,772 

8 

2,327 

29 

27 

1*69 

1,802 

676 

2,1*78 

16.1* 

July-Sept. 

t 

1*69 

1,582 

10 

2,061 

61* 

23 

21*1 

1,733 

532 

2,265 

1U.9 

Oct. -Dec. 

t 

2  la 

2,1*10 

10 

2,661 

lie 

31 

1*99 

2,013 

81*9 

2,862 

18.9 

Year 

s 

1*71* 

7,788 

33 

8,295 

251 

no 

1*99 

7,1*35 

2,926 

10,361 

68.6 

All  meats 

Jan. -Mar. 

s 

s 

625 

1*,005 

61 

1*,691 

89 

35 

670 

3,897 

1,61*1* 

5,5U1 

36.9 

Apr. -June 

s 

670 

3,71*1 

80 

l*,i*91 

86 

33 

51*3 

3,829 

1,1*38 

5,267 

31*. 9 

July-Sept. 

1 

51*3 

3,71*5 

111* 

1*,1*02 

176 

31 

336 

3,859 

1,323 

5,162 

3i*.2 

Oct. -Dec. 

s 

336 

1*,51*9 

113 

1*,998 

236 

36 

670 

1*,056 

1,631* 

5,690 

37.5 

Year 

1951 

55ST: 

Jan. -Mar, 

s 

625 

16,01*0 

368 

17,033 

587 

135 

670 

15,61*1 

6,039 

21,680 

11*3.5 

: 

t 

I 

11*7 

1,666 

102 

1,915 

185 

1* 

131 

1,595 

606 

2,201 

ll*.5 

Apr .-June 

• 

• 

131 

1,1*86 

131* 

1,751 

207 

3 

90 

1,1*51 

551 

2,002 

13.2 

July-Sept. 

» 

90 

1,563 

128 

1,781 

105 

1* 

95 

1,577 

633 

2,210 

li*.6 

Oct. -Dec. 

t 

95 

1,716 

96 

1,907 

197 

1* 

218 

1,1*88 

622 

2,110 

13.8 

Year 

Veal  i 

i 

11*7 

6,1*31 

1*60 

7,038 

691* 

15 

218 

6,m 

2,1*12 

8,523 

56.1 

Jan. -Mar. 

t 

11* 

121* 

1 

139 

7 

l 

8 

123 

120 

21*3 

1.6 

Apr. -June 

: 

8 

131 

5 

11*1* 

12 

5/ 

6 

126 

105 

231 

1.5 

July-Sept. 

t 

6 

161* 

1* 

171* 

20 

-l 

7 

11*6 

126 

272 

1.8 

Oct. -Dec* 

I 

7 

161* 

3 

171* 

23 

5/ 

17 

131* 

127 

261 

1.7 

Year 

: 

11* 

583 

13 

610 

62 

"2 

17 

529 

1*78 

1,007 

6.6 

Lamb  and  muttons 
Jan. -Mar. 

t 

t 

10 

123 

1 

131* 

1 

5/ 

8 

125 

13 

138 

0.9 

Apr. -June 

• 

• 

8 

100 

2 

no 

1 

“l 

5 

103 

11 

111* 

.8 

July-Sept. 

i 

5 

111* 

1 

120 

2 

5/ 

7 

in 

15 

126 

.8 

Oct. -Dec* 

s 

7 

128 

3 

138 

3 

V 

11* 

121 

18 

139 

.9 

Year 

: 

10 

1*65 

7 

1*82 

7 

n. 

11* 

1*60 

57 

517 

3.1* 

Pork  excluding  lards 
Jan.-Mar.  s 

1*99 

2,151 

11 

2,661 

127 

37 

61*8 

1,81*9 

909 

2,758 

18.2 

Apr. -June 

s 

61*8 

2,010 

13 

2,671 

187 

25 

572 

1,887 

701* 

2,591 

17.1 

July-Sept. 

s 

572 

1,771 

12 

2,355 

88 

20 

326 

1,921 

576 

2,1*97 

16.1* 

Oct. -Dec. 

s 

326 

2,1*75 

15 

2,8l6 

101* 

31 

51*9 

2,132 

887 

3,019 

19.9 

Year 

AH  meat: 

1 

1*99 

8,1*07 

51 

8,957 

506 

113 

51*9 

7,789 

3,076 

10,865 

71.6 

Jan.-Mar. 

s 

670 

1*,061* 

115 

1*,81*9 

320 

1*2 

795 

3,692 

1,61*8 

5,31*0 

35.2 

Apr. -June 

s 

795 

3,727 

151* 

1*,676 

1*07 

29 

673 

3,567 

1,371 

1*,938 

32.6 

July-Sept. 

s 

673 

3,612 

11*5 

1*,1*30 

215 

25 

1*35 

3,755 

1,350 

5,105 

33.6 

Oct. -Dec. 

• 

• 

1*35 

1*,1*83 

117 

5,035 

327 

35 

798 

3,875 

1,651* 

5,529 

36.3 

Year 

s 

s 

670 

15,886 

531 

17,087 

1,269 

131 

798 

11*,  889 

6,023 

20,912 

137.7 

1/  From  non— inspected  wholesale  and  retail  slaughter  and  from  farm  slaughter*  Annual  consumption  is  same  as  production  but  quarterly 
data  are  adjusted  for  estimated  farm  storage, 

2/  Allows  for  meat  purchased  by  the  military  in  one  period  and  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  UNRRA  in  a  later 
period. 


3/  Allows  for  meat  purchased  by  the  military  in  one  period  and  transferred  to  the  Interior  Department  at  a  later  period, 
U/  Not  sum  of  quarterly  averages  because  population  for  July  1  differs  considerably  from  average  of  quarters. 

5/  Less  than  500,000  lbs. 

6/  Sales  to  non  export  claimants  were  greater  than  deliveries  to  CCC  during  period. 


Table  11.-  Estimated  livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production.  United  States,  by  quarter-years,  19U5-51 
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Table 11.-  Estimated  livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production.  United  States,  by  quarter-years  19U5-51,  Cont'd 
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Digest  of.  OPS  and  NPA  Regulations  Affecting  Heat  and 

Meat  Animals 

This  list  supplements  those  appearing  in  earlier  issues  of  this 
Situation.  These  lists  are  compiled  for  their  reference  value 
no w’TmS’Tn  the  future.  Questions  regarding  the  application  of 
the  regulations  should  be  referred  to  the  Agency  administering 
them. 


•  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  Economic  Stabilization  Agency 


Regulation 


Principal  provisions 


General  Ceiling  Price  Regulation 
Supplementary  Regulation  61 
Amendment  2 
Issued  May  23,  1952 
Effective  May  28,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  9 
Issued  May  23,  1952 
Effective  May  28,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  10  • 

Issued  May  26,  1952 
Effective  May  31,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  11 
Issued  June  12,  1952 
Effective  June  13,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  12 
Issued  June  13,  1952 
Effective  June  13,  1952 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Revision  1 
Interpretation  2 
Issued  May  9,  1952 
Effective  May  9,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Revision  1 
Issued  May  23,  1952 
Effective  May  28,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 
Amendment  3 
Issued  May  8,  1952 
Effective  May  13,  1952 


Extends  the  mandatory  filing  date  until 
June  30,  1952  and  clarifies  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  "Specialty  Beef  Products” • 


Fixes  dollars- and- cents  ceilings  for 
wholesale  sales  of  certain  cured,  dried 
and  smoked  beef  products,  and  makes 

*  other  changes. 

•  '' 

:  Requires  wholesale  beef  distributors  to 
•  file  with  OPS  District  Offices  instead 
5  of  Regional  Offices. 

A  * 

:  Makes  several  changes  in  CPR  24  applic- 
:  able  to  distribution  point,  local  de- 
s  livery  and  zone  differentials. 


Amends  CPR  24  to  permit  all  hotel  supply 
houses  to  use  the  same  schedule  of  ceil¬ 
ing  prices  for  sales  of  beef  to  all 
buyers  except  retailers,  regardless  of 
source  of  supply. 

Clarifies  the  definition  of  boneless 
.  chuck  sold  as  stew  meat. 

$ 

1 

s  Provides  for  changes  in  retail  beef  ceil- 
s  ings  in  line  with  wholesale  ceiling 
:  prices  established  by  CPR  24,  Arndt.  9, 

:  and  makes  other  changes. 

j  Simplifies  filing  requirements  for  pork 

2  wholesalers  and  clarifies  the  defini- 
:  tion  of  certain  pork  cuts. 


May  -  June  1952 
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Regulation 

Ceiling  Price  "  Re gu 1 a ti on  7 4 
Amendment  4 
I s  sue  a  May  20 ,  1 9  52 
Effective  May  26,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 
Amendment  5 
Issued  May  26,  1952 
Effective  May  31,  1952  .  . 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 
Amendment  6 
Issued  June  13,  1952 
Effective  June  13,  1952 


Ceiling  Price  .Regulation  74 
Amendment  7 
Issued  June  17,  1952 
Effective  June  17,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  92 
Amendment  5 
Issued  May  26,  1952 
Effective  May  31,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  92 
Amendment  6 
Issued  June  13,  1952 
Effective  June  13,  1952 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101 
Amendment  3 
Issued  May  26,  1952 
Effective  May  31,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101 
Amendment  4 
Issued  June  13,  1952 
Effective  June  13,  1952 


* 

•j 


n 


Change  s 


. Pri ncipal  provisions _ 

the  definition  of  blade  meat* 


s  Requires  wholesale  pork  distributors  to 
i  file  with  OPS  District  Offices  instead 
:  of  Regional  Offices*  (See  CPR  ^4,  Arndt • 

:  10)  . 


c 

4 

« 

i 

s 

» 

t 

: 


permits  all  hotel  supply  houses  to  use 
the  same  schedule  of  ceiling  prices  for 
sales  cf  pork  to  all  buyers  except  re¬ 
tailers*  regardless  of  source  oj-  supply# 
(See  CPR  24*  Arndt.  12), 

I  •  •  .  (  ■ 

Adds  dollars- and- cents  ceiling  prices 
for  sales  of  heavy  regular  hams  at 
wholesale,  . 


:  Requires  wholesale  lamb  and  mutton  sell- 
5  ers  to  file  with  OPS  District  Offices 
*.  instead  of  Regional  Offices  (See  CPR  24, 

j  Arndt#  10) e 
• 

-  Permits  all  hotel  supply  houses  and  com- 
s  bination  distributors  to  use  the  same 
:  ceiling  prices  to  all  buyers  except  re- 
;  tailers  regardless  of  source  of  supply# 

.  (See  CPR  24,  Arndt,  12). 


•  Changes  filing  requirements  for  whole- 
:  salers  of  veal#  (see  CPR  24,  Arndt  *  10;* 


i  Permits  all  hotel  supply  houses  and  com 
s  bination  distributors  to  use  the  same 
ceiling  prices  to  all  buyers  except  re- 
i  tailers  regardless  of  source  of  supply# 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  1.24 
Amendment  2 
Issued  April  14,  1952 
Effective  April  19,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  129 
Amendment  1 
Issued  May  14,  1952 
Effective  May  19,  1952 


i  Clarifies  record-keeping  requirements 
•  for  sales  cf  surgical  catgut  sutures# 


‘Eliminates  the  prohibition  against 
inclusion  of  horsemeat  in  sausages,  and 
’makes  other  changes* 


3 
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Seleoted  Prioe  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


Item 


Unit 


1951 

: 

1  1952 

t 

*  1951 

*  May 

2 

X 

*  April 
x 

2 

1  May 

i 

{ 

2  June 

2 

39.35 

36.97 

38.73 

37.24 

36.20 

34.63 

36.17 

34.57 

36.52 

34.76 

34.17 

32.81 

33.47 

31.74 

34.03 

31.56 

31.62 

30.74 

31.30 

28.74 

31.32 

28.16 

28.64 

28.18 

28.92 

26.13 

28.06 

25.88 

26.20 

25.68 

35.25 

33.62 

35.71 

33.39 

33.29 

32.22 

3k. 06 

32.10 

34.17 

31.58 

31.79 

27.95 

3k.06 

31.92 

34.21 

31.31 

32.01 

29.38 

27.42 

24.52 

28.91 

24.90 

25.42 

24.01 

25.11 

22.29 

25.88 

22.62 

23.17 

21.39 

21.60 

19.40 

21.63 

19.54 

20.16 

18.57 

37.64 

37.38 

37.66 

36.8? 

37.24 

34.95 

34.27 

31.72 

34.29 

31.32 

32.06 

27.21 

29.20 

27.62 

29.70 

27.80 

27.90 

26.70 

32.72 

31.42 

33.00 

31.10 

31.20 

30.70 

21.11 

17.59 

20.75 

16.69 

20.26 

20.04 

21.87 

18.39 

21.45 

17.24 

21.06 

20.95 

21.97 

18.46 

21.61 

17.31 

21.21 

20.96 

21.88 

18.23 

21.55 

17.20 

20.95 

20.69 

21.67 

17.78 

21.38 

16.94 

20.42 

20.11 

21.30 

17.30 

20.98 

16.58 

19.81 

19.42 

21.60 

17.79 

21.27 

16.86 

20.21 

20.41 

21.33 

17.61 

20.95 

16.70 

20.21 

20.33 

18.91 

15.67 

18.80 

15.20 

17.78 

17.37 

20.82 

17.54 

20.4*0 

16.40 

20.00 

19.40 

12.2 

9.7 

12.0 

9.3 

11.0 

11.2 

13.0 

10.5 

12.4 

9.8 

11.8 

11.2 

21.26 

14.20 

18.06 

13.99 

12.78 

9.21 

17.66 

13.26 

17.10 

13.60 

12.90 

11.60 

37.91 

28.80 

36.36 

28.58 

30.72 

29.25 

33.10 

26.66 

32.50 

26.40 

26.30 

25.80 

418 

378 

418 

372 

394 

380 

55.91 

55.18 

56.84 

55.25 

54.88 

53.49 

55.79 

55.98 

58.00 

57.90 

59.60 

58.45 

23.49 

19.41 

23.91 

18.36 

21.09 

21.01 

32.25 

26.65 

32.83 

25.21 

28.95 

28.84 

26.39 

22.60 

26.25 

21.92 

24.30 

24.35 

37.00 

31.69 

36.81 

30.73 

34.07 

34.14 

84.6 

87.4 

84.5 

87.O 

87.O 

«  — « 

75.1 

76.1 

77.5 

74.4 

77.1 

--- 

45.0 

40.2 

45.1 

39.1 

39.9 

— 

118. 2 

112.9 

120.1 

111.1 

114.3 

^ 

SP-xL.,.. 

27P.6 

272.4 

268.1 

271.7 

Dollars  per 
100  pounds 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Cattle  and  oalves  : 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  Zj  • 

Chioago ,  Prime  . . . . . . 

Choioe . . . . . . 

Good  . . . . . . . . . 

Commercial  . . 

Utility  . . . 

All  grades . . . . . . 

Omaha,  all  grades  ••..... . . . . 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . . . . . 

Cows,  Chioago  2 f  i 

Commercial  . . . . . . . 

Utility . • 

Canner  and  Cutter  . . . . . 

Vealers,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chioago  . . * 

Stooker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  . . 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  t 

Beef  oattle  . . . . . . 

Veal  oalves  * . . . . . . 

t 

Hogs  i 

Barrows  and  gilts  t 

Chioago  t 

160-180  pounds  . ....* 

180-200  pounds  * 

200-220  pounds . . . . 

220-240  pounds  . . . . . 

240-270  pounds  . . . . 

270-300  pounds  . . »....: 

All  weights  . . . . . . . 

Sight  markets  jj  •••••• . t 

Sows ,  Chioago  . . . . . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  . . . . . . 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  4/  x 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts . . . . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers,  all  hogs  .......  x 

i 

Sheep  and  lambs  x 

Sheep  : 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  . ...: 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  •••.., . •  •••.•••  t 

Lambs  t 

Slaughter,  Choice  and  Prime,  Chicago . * 

i 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers  . . . . . 

: 

All  meat  animals  x 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers  i 

(1910-14-100)  . . . . 

i 

Heat  x 

Wholesale,  Chioago  iDollars  per 

Steer  beef  oaroass,  Choioe,  600-600  pounds  2/xl00  pounds 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Laab  carcass.  Choice,  30-46  pounds  5/  . . . 

Composite  hog  products,  inoluding  lard  : 

72.84  pounds  fresh . . 

Average  per  100  pounds . . . . 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  oured . . . . 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . . . . . 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Choice  grade  . 

Lamb  . . 

Pork,  inoluding  lard  . . . 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1947-49*100)  .... 

Retail  (1936-39=100)$/  . 


Dollars 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cents 
per  pound 
do. 
do. 


- - - - ~  mu b  oiwiawon,  t <0 aruarj  xyjx. 

2/  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951. 

3/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  W.  8.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  8.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis 
kj  Humber  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

5/  40-50  lb.  carcass  all  months  of  1952  except  January. 

6/  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 


May- June  1952 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  \J 


• 

• 

Jan-May 

• 

T - *952" 

Item 

|  Unit 

1951  't  1952 

1951 

■  May 

:  :  t 

:  April-  :  Kay-  ,  Jana 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 
8  Com  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves  . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . . . 

Calves  . • . 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . . . 

Hogs  . . . 

Percentage  sows  . . 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle  . . 

Calves . . . . . 

Sheep  and  larnbs  . . 

Hogs  . . . . . . 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head  . 

Veal,  per  head  . . . . . 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  . 

Pbrk,  per  head  ZJ  . . . 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  Zj 

Lard,  per  head . . . . 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  .. 
Total  production 

Beef . . . . . . 

Veal  . . . • 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . 

Pork  2/  . 

Lard  . . . . . . 


1,000 

head 

do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Percent 

Pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Million 

pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


1*1 


708 

737 


*,892 

2,075 

3,85° 

25,801 

6 

1,010* 

177. 

102* 

244. 

558 

100 

*9 

136 

56 

36 

15 

2,718 
206 
i8r 
3, *88 
92* 


Total  commercial  slaughter  z/ 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . . . 

Calves  . . . 

Sheep  and  larnbs  . . . 

Hogs  . 

Total  production 

Beef . . . . . 

Veal  . . . 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . 

Pork  2/  . 

Lard . . . 


*  1 

*i,doo 

head 
do. 
do, 
do.  : 

Million 

pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


6,658 

3,523 

*,179 

31,852 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

Beef  . . 

Veal  . 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . . 

Pork  . . . 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/..... 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


150 


717 

623 


4,956 

1,915 

4,884 

28,153 

6 

1,009. 

189. 

103. 

242. 

564 

108 

*9 

133 

55 

37 

15 

2,779 

205 

239 

3,7*0 

1,040 


6,796 

3,533 

5,295 

3*,905 


138 

1*4 

*35 

124 

128 

155 

258 

*31 

141 

986 

41* 

938 

405 

1,009 

388 

657 

941 

939 

4,952 

5,281 

4,482 

8 

6 

9 

997. 

1,002 

1,0Q3< 

183. 

177 

202, 

100. 

103 

100, 

244. 

236 

242, 

563 

564 

563 

104 

101 

H7 

*8 

*9 

48 

*35 

130 

133 

55 

55 

55 

36 

36 

37 

15 

16 

15 

552 

526 

565 

*3 

4l 

*5 

31 

665 

46 

683 

& 

180 

192 

166 

1,328 

673 

724 

6,002 


1,308  1,378 
702  656 

1,032  1,027 

6,564  5,618 


3,562 

3,«2 

7*6 

703 

742 

358 

360 

71 

72 

77 

201 

256 

3* 

50 

*9 

*,253 

*,?T6 

798 

.  S39 

736 

1,071 

1,210 

207 

225 

*95 

111 

256 

241 

203 

• 

7 

12 

12 

11 

• 

mm 

5 

15 

*3 

15 

m 

mm 

65* 

822 

824 

725 

mm 

892 

1,242 

1,231 

1,084 

T/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  Tn  Statistical  Appendix  bo  this  Si-buation,  February  i960. 

'tj  Excludes  lard. 

Zj  Federally  inspected,  and  other  v/holesale  and  retail. 

4/  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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• _ Peculation 

General  Overriding  Regulation  4 

Revision  1 

Amendment  4 

Issued  June  23,  1952 

Effective  June  23,  1952 

General  Overriding  Regulation  7 
Amendment  16 
Issued  June  11,  1952 
Effective  June  11,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Interpretation  1 
Issued  June  9,  1951 
Effective  June  9,  1951 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Revision  1 
Interpretation  3 
Issued  June  9,  1951 
Effective  June  9,  1951 


_ Princ ipal  provis ions 

Suspends  ceilings  on  imported  and  domes¬ 
tic  hides  and  skins. 


Exempts  from  price  control  certain  raw 
and  semi-processed  animal  glands. 


Interprets  the  application  of  CPR  24 
concerning  beef  sales  in  conjunction 
with  sales  of  freezers  or  refrigerators. 

Interprets  the  application  of  CPR  25 
concerning  beef  sales  in  conjunction 
with  sales  of  freezers  or  refrigerators# 


U#  S«  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C* 


penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 
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In  this  issue: 

Reports  of  Cattle  on  Feed 


MARKET  PRICES  AND  FEEDING 
MARGIN  FOR  CATTLE 


$ 

30 

20 

10 

0 
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1945 


1950 


*  CHOICE  GRADE  AT  CHICAGO  °  AVERAGE  OF  ALL  GRADES  AT  KANSAS  CITY 

A DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PRICES  OF  SLAUGHTER  STEERS  AND  PRICES 
OF  STOCKERS  AND  FEEDERS  7  MONTHS  EARLIER 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N  EG.  47333  -  X  X  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Price  margins  in  cattle  feeding  have  been  smal¬ 
ler  in  the  last  12  months  than  at  any  time  in  the 
previous  two  years.  Price  margins  are  defined  as 
the  difference  between  the  prices  received  for  fed 
cattle  sold  for  slaughter  and  the  prices  originally 
paid  for  feeders.  They  are  shown  here  for  a  7-months 


feeding  period  which  is  representative  of  the  various 
feeding  programs. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  have  declined  sharply 
this  summer.  Even  though  the  moderate  decline  ex¬ 
pected  in  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  should  occur, 
margins  are  likely  to  be  wider,  and  profits  about  average. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 

Federally  Inspected  Slaughter 
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THE  LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  August  19,  1952 

SUMMARY 

4 

An  increase  in  cattle  marketings  over  last  .year  following  a  rapid 
rise  in  production,  and  a  decrease  in  hog  marketings  because  of  smaller  pig 
crops  are  the  chief  developments  in  meat  animals  this  fall#  These  develop¬ 
ments  are  being  intensified  to  some  degree  by  drought  in  some  States  and 
embargoes  on  hog  marketings  in  various  areas  due  to  disease. 

Drought  prevailed  in  June,  July  and  early  August  in  many  southern 
States,  much  of  New  England,  the  Southern  Plains,  and  scattered  areas  else¬ 
where.  With  rain  occurring  in  some  sections  and  y/ith  disaster  loans  for 
farmers  authorized,  there  was  little  selling  of  cattle  breeding  herds.  How¬ 
ever,  young  stock  were  sold  earlier,  at  lighter  weight,  and  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  Receipts  of  all  cattle  and  calves 
at  12  public  stockyards  the  4  xveeks  ended  August  16  were  14  percent  larger 
than  in  the  same  weeks  last  year.  Much  of  the  increase  resulted  from  the 
greater  numbers  being  raised,  but  a  part  was  due  to  drought. 

1  -  i  ’  1 

Cattle  slaughter  in  the  last  month  or  so  has  been  above  last  year  but 
not  greatly  so#  I  any  of  the  cattle  marketed  from  ranges  and  pastures  have 
moved  as  feeders  to  the  Corn  Belt,  where  the  biggest  corn  crop  in  4  years  is 
in  prospect#  The  volume  of  cattle  feeding  this  winter  may  be  the  largest  on 
record# 

Appearance  of  the  hog  disease,  vesicular  exanthema,  led  the  Federal 
Government  and  several  State  Governments  to  embargo  shipments  of  hogs  and 
pork  in  some  areas.  Marketings  of  hogs  were  temporarily  reduced  in  some 
Western  Corn  Belt  markets.  Restrictions  have  now  been  eased  and  will  likely 
not  have  much  further  effect  on  marketings.  However,  with  a  big  corn  crop  in 
prospect,  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  hold  hogs  for  feeding  on  new  corn 
where  the  supply  of  old  corn  is  small#  Total  hog  marketings  and  slaughter 
this  fall  and  winter  will  be  down  from  a  year  earlier  because  the  1952  spring 
pig  crop  was  9  percent  smaller  than  the.  1951  crop. 

Cattle  prices  have  trended  lower  this  summer.  Biggest  decline  has 
been  in  feeder  cattle,  which  have  been  around  ;}7.00  per  100  pounds  below  last 
year.  The  least  change  has  occurred  in, well  finished  slaughter  cattle. 

Lower  prices  for  feeder  cattle  were  due  chiefly  to  the  sharply  expanded 
supply.  But  in  addition,  demand  from  buyers  was  weaker  because  of  the  de¬ 
cline  in  price  of  slaughter  cattle  and  the  below- average  returns  earned  by 
feeders  last  season.  Some  firming  is  possible  in  prices  of  feeder  cattle  but 
no  appreciable  increase  is  expected  until  after  the  main  marketing  season  is 
over#  , 

Because  of  the  lower  prices  for  feeder  cattle,  profits  from  feeding 
this  winter  may  be  higher  than  last  winter.  This  is  possible  despite  the 
prospects  for  another  reduction  in  price  of  slaughter  cattle  next  year  and 
for  prices  of  feed  as  high  or  higher  than  last  year.  Lower  prices  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  cattle  in  months  ahead  are  likely  because  of  increases  both  in  slaughter 
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of  fed  cattle  and  total  cattle  slaughter «  On  July  1,  13  percent  more  cattle 
were  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  than  a  year  earlier.  Much  of  the  increase  will 
be  sold  this  fall,  probably  preventing  fed  cattle  prices  from  showing  their 
usual  seasonal  strengths  Later  in  the  fall  or  winter,  a  delayed  seasonal 
advance  might  occur.  A  record  volume  of  cattle  feeding  this  winter  would  be 
followed  by  an  increased  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  and  prooably  by  lower  prices 
next  year® 

Total  cattle  slaughter  is  rising  as  a  result  of  3  years  of  expansion 
in  production,  and  will  continue  to  increase  gradually# 

Prices  of  hogs  at  Chicago  in  mid- August  were  a  little  belo w  the 
prices  of  last  August 0  Prices  this  fall  may  decline  no  more  than  usual  for 
the  season#  The  average  price  for  the  season  may  be  about  as  high  or  a 
little  higher  than  last  falls 

The  1952  lamb  crop  was  2  percent  larger  than  the  1951  crop#.  A  re¬ 
duction  of  2  percent  in  the  Western  States  was  more  than  offset  by  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  percent  in  the  Native  (Eastern)  States#  This  year’s  crpp  is 
still  small  compared  with  earlier  years#  Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  the 
first  half  of  1952  was  considerably  above  the  previous  year,  but  slaughter 
this  fall  is  not  likely  to  differ  greatly  from  a  year  earlier# 

If  the  Mexican  border  is  opened  for  imports  of  cattle  this  fall, 
prospects  are  that  a  few  hundred  thousand  head  of  steers  will  enter  during 
the  first  year#  The  biggest  percentage  would  go  to  ranges  rather  than 
directly  to  slaughter# 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Seasonal  Rise  in  Livestock 
'SI aug h te r  i  Mo r~ Cattle  "but 
Fewer  Hogs  than  Last  "Tear 

■  I##n#n>  ■'#  ■■■■  m  ■  —  I  ■—  «  ■■■  m  ■#»»  ■_<  **. 

.  *  t 

Seasonal  increases  are  now  underway  in  slaughter  of  each  class  of 
meat  animals#  As  usual,  the  year’s  largest  slaughter  of  cattle,  and  sheep  is 
due  in  early  to  mid- fall  and  of  hogs  in  late  fall# 

Compared  with  last  year,  slaughter  of  cattle  will  be  considerably 
larger  and  of  hogs  smaller#  Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  will  show  little 
or  no  change. 

Commercial  slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  was  4 
percent  above  the  same  period  last  year#  Weekly  data  on  slaughter  under 
Federal  inspection  indicate  increases  of  10  to  20  percent  in  July  and  early 
August#  Cattle  slaughter  v/ill  continue  appreciably  above  last  year#  Hog 
slaughter  has  been  less  than  last  year  since  May  and  will  continue  less0 

Drought  in  South,  Northeast,  . 

and  Part  of  West’ 

Expanding  production ‘and  numbers  of  cattle  is  the  major  cause  for 
the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  over  last  year#  In  the  3  years  beginning 
.January  1049,  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  rose  11  million  head#  The 
number  this  past  January  was  a  record  88  million#  .  : 
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Dry  weather  in  many  areas  this  summer  has  contributed  slightly  to 
the  increase  in  slaughter*  Drought  has  been  severe  in  the  South, . Northeast , 
the  Southern  plains,  and  scattered  areas  elsewhere.  On  August  1,  the  average 
pasture  condition  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  the  same  as  1939  and 
the  lowest  since  the  great  droughts  of  the  middle  1930* s.  During  July  and 
early  August,  emergency  drought  areas  were  proclaimed  in  a  number  of  Southern 
and  Hew  England  States  and  in  parts  of  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Indiana* 

i 

'  m  t  * 

with  disaster  loans  available  in  the  emergency  areas  for  buying  feed 
and  with  August  rains  occurring  over  much  of  the  South,  there  has  been 
little  selling  of  breeding  stock.  However,  some  young  stock  have  been  sold 
off  pasture  earlier,  at  lighter  weight  and  poorer  quality,  and  in  greater 
number  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

One  reason  the  dry  v/eather  has  been  a  serious  problem  to  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers  is  that  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  has  increased  so  fisc  the  last 
f ew  year s--probably  a  good  deal  faster  than  the  feed  supply©  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  in  the  Southeast,  where  the  number  is  by  far  the  highest  on 
record? 

Cattle  marketings  have  increased  more  than  slaughter.  While  14  per¬ 
cent  more  cattle  and  calves  were  received  at  12  major  public  stockyards  in 
the  4  weeks  ended  August  16  than  a  year  earlier.  Federally  inspected  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  cattle  and  calves  combined  v^as  up  10  percent*  The  larger  gain  in  re¬ 
ceipts  than  in  slaughter  reflects  greater  movement  as  stockers  and  feeders* 

•i 

Large  Corn  Crop 
Indicated  in  Corn  Beit 

One  reason  more  cattle  and  calves  are  moving  as  feeders  is  ^he  large 
corn  crop  in  prospects  The  United  States  corn  crop  of  3,136  million  bushels 
in  prospect  would  be  7  percent  above  last  year ,  but  only  4  percent  above  the 
average  of  the  last  10  years*  The  carryover  of  corn  at  the  beginning  of  the 
feeding  year  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  pro¬ 
spective  supply  of  corn  is  about  the  same  as  in  1951-52*  The  Corn  Belt  has 
had  a  good  growing  season,  particularly  for  corn.  -  The  crop  indicated  on 
August  1  for  the  North  Central  States  would  be  16  percent  above  last  year  and 
the  largest  since  1948,  The  crop  outside  the  Corn  Belt  is  below  average. 

If  these  favorable  prospects  for  corn  are  realized,  the  volume  of 
cattle  feeding  this  winter  probably  will  be  a  record* 

4 

Lower  Prices  for  Feeder  Cattle 
May  Perfai t  ~Ave r age*  Re turn s  “from 
Feeding 

prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  are  much  lower  this  fall  than 
last*  Prices  dropped  several  dollars  per  100  pounds  in  June,  recovered  only 
a  little,  and  in  mid-August  were  substantially  below  a  year  earlier* 

Lower  prices  are  due  chiefly  to  the  larger  supply  of  feeder  cattle. 
However,  other  factors  are  the  declining  prices  for  slaughter  cattle-- always 
an  influence  in  the  feeder  market- -and  the  reluctance  of  feeders  uo  pay  high 
prices  in  view  of  their  below-average  returns  from  feeding  during  the  past 
seasone  Though  some  firming  is  possible,  no  appreciable  increase  in  feeder 
prices  is  likely  until  the  fall  marketing  season  is  over* 
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Feeder  prices  have  declined  more  than  prices  of  slaughter  cattle,  and 
the  price  spread  between  the  two  is  wider  this  fall  than  last.  This  is  shown 
by  the  price  comparisons  for  August  of  each  of  the  last  3  years  given  in 
table  1.  Feeder  steer  prices  at  Kansas  City  the  first  2  weeks  this  August 
were  $7.33  per  100  pounds  less  than  last  August.  Prices  of  Choice  slaughter 
steers  at  Chicago  were  $2*99  dollars  lower.  The  difference  between  the  two 
prices  increased  from  $3.26  last  August  bo  $7.60  this  year.  This  offers  more 
promise  of  profits  for  the  cattle  feeder  than  did  the  narrower  spread  of  last 
year.  “  - 


The  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  and  the  decrease  in  prices  next  year 
seem  likely  to  be  moderate.  The  most  reasonable  prospect  is  for  a  further  re 
duction,  but  no  extreme  break,  in  prices  of  fed  cattle  next  year.  However, 
it  is  more  difficult  to  realize  good  profits  when  cattle  slaughter  is  on  the 
upswing  phase  of  its  cycle,  as  it  is  now,  than  when  it  is  decreasing.  This 
is  true  because  an  increase  in  slaughter  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  decline  in  prices  between  the  time  cattle  are  bought  as  feeders  and 
sold- for  slaughter. 


f 


This  longer- range  price  outlook  assumes  that  consumer  demand  for  meat 
will  continue  essentially  unchanged.  It  envisages  neither  a  severe  price  in¬ 
flation,  which  would  assure  profits  to  virtually  all  feeders,  nor  a  deflation 
which  v/ouid  result  in  general  losses.  Though  this  is  the  assumption  as  to 
the  future,  it  is  true  that  trends  in  business  conditions  and  consumers*  in¬ 
comes  in  past  years  have  had  as  much  or  more  influence  on  profits  from  cattle 
feeding  than  have  trends  in  numbers  fed  and  in  slaughter. 


Table  1.-  Comparisons  between  prices  of  selected  grades  of  slaughter 

and  feeder  steers,  month  of  August,  1948-52 


August 

of 


Price  jprice  of  slaughter  steers  at;  Price  comparisons,  per 
of  stooker  ;  Chicago,  per  100  pounds  :  100  pounds 

*'*^*’*  ***** in* 'Wi  ~  -  —  - — - —  — — - - — - -  -  -  -- 


and  feeder  ; 
steers  at  j 
Kansas  City,; 
*:per  100  lbs.j 
:  1/ 


Prime 


;  Choice  ;  Prime 
: Average  of;  slaughter  jminus  Good- 
Choice  :  Good  and  :  steers  minus: Commercial 
: Commercial :  stocker  and;  slaughter 


• 

* 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1948  ,  • 

27.40 

39,48 

36.02 

29.15 

8,62 

10.33 

1949  : 

20,06 

28.01 

26,50 

23.06 

6.44 

4,95 

1950  j 

26.90 

31r37 

29,97 

28.02 

3*07 

3.35 

1951  , 

32,59 

37.92 

35,85 

31,59 

3.26 

6.33 

1952  2/j 

25.26 

34.26 

32.86 

28.35 

7.60 

5.91 

l/  Average  of  all  weights  end  grades* 

TT/  Average  for  2  weeks  ending  August  14, 


Compiled  from  data  from  Karket  News,  Livestock  Branch,  PKA. 
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Largo  Marketings  of 
Fed  Cattle"  this  Fall 

Through  mid-fall  substantially  more  fed  cattle  apparently  v/ill  be 
marketed  than  a  year  previously* 

On  July  1 ,  13  percent  more  cattle  were  on  feed  in  the  Corn  Belt  than 
on  the  same  date  last  year*  luch  of  the  increase  was  in  long-fed  cattle  in¬ 
tended  for  market  in  early  fall.  A  little  later,  however,  marketings  promise 
to  be  only  a  little  larger  than  a  year  before,  unless  more  short- fed  cattle 
should  be  marketed  than  are  now  expected*  A  delayed  seasonal  rise  in  prices 
of  top  grades  of  cattle  might  appear  at  that  time*  If  so,  it  probably  would 
be  followed  by  a  seasonal  decline  next  spring  and  summer* 

Fee^d  Prices  Higher  in 
Relation  to  Cattle  Prices 

The  larger  corn  crop  in  prospect  v/ill  likely  result  in  slightly  lower 
prices  of  corn  in  the  Com  Belt,  although  the  loan  program  would  prevent  a 
large  decline*  Prices  of  hay  and  of  protein  supplements  are  less  likely  to 
decrease  and  could  average  higher  in  the  coming  year*  The  1952  hay  crop  is 
about  8  percent  smaller  than  the  crop  of  last  year,  though  generally  of 
better  quality*  Prices  of  corn  and  other  feed  will  probably  be  higher  in  re¬ 
lation  to  prices  of  fed  cattle  than  in  the  last  several  years,  though  not 
higher  than  a  long-time  average  relationship*  Price  comparisons  for  a 
standard  Corn  Belt  feed  program,  for  instance,  indicate  that  for  the  first 
tine  in  a  number  of  vears,  fed  cattle  in  each  of  the  last  3  seasons  sold  for 
more  per  pound  than  the  cost  of  putting  on  the  gain*  profits  thus  we  re 
realized  both  from  the  price  margin  per  pound  on  the  fed  steer  over  the  cost 
of  the  feeder,  and  from  the  margin  realized  over  cost  of  gain*  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  the  coming  season  the  cost  of  gain  will  be  as  high  as  the 
selling  price  of  the  fed  animal  per  pound,  so  that  all  returns  v/ill  once 
again  be  derived  from  the  price  margin  bet ween  feeder  and  fed  steers*l/ 

In  view  of  these  factors  the  prospect  is  that  profits  from  feeding 
cattle  this  winter  could  be  better  than  last  winter,  provided  the  reduction 
expected  in  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  is  only  moderate*  Profits  are  fairly 
certain  to  be  below  the  high  returns  of  1949-50  and  1950-51*  On  the  v/hole, 
prices  of  feeder  stock  appear  to  be  down  enough  that  an  efficient  feeder  can 
feed  and  sell  on  a  slowly  declining  fed  cattle  market  and  still  make  an 
average  return* 

The  following  illustrates  possible  comparisons  for  the  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  referred  to  above*  Feeder  steers  are  considered  as  bought  at  Kansas 
City  for  §25*00  per  100  pounds*  Feed  costs  are  assumed  to  be  the  same  as 
last  year*  On  this  basis,  a  profit  per  steer  the  same  as  the  10- year  average 
would  be  realized  if  the  steers  sold  as  Choice  grade  at  Chicago  next  spring 
for  §30*00  to  §31*00  per  100  pounds*  Higher  slaughter  prices  would  give 
above-average  profits;  lower  prices,  below- average  profits* 

1,7“  These  comparisons  differ,  of  course,  for  various  types  of  feeding 
programs* 
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Table  2,-  Price  of  Choioe  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago  and  of  stooker  and  feeder  steers 
at  Kansas  City,  and  7  months  lagged  margin,  by  months,  1943  to  date 

(Data  for  cover  page) 


Year 

and 

month 

* 

Price  per 

100 

pounds 

:  Margin 

*  * 

price  per  lOO  pounds 

t 

Margin 

between 
slaughter 
steers,  and 
stockers  and 
feeders 

7  months 
previous  2/ 

: 

t 

t 

s 

* 

i 

> 

Choice 

grade 

slaughter 

3teers, 

Chicago 

J 

t 

• 

• 

: 

• 

• 

• 

• 

i 

Stocker  and 
feeder 
steers, 
Kansas 

City  1/ 

t  between 

:  slaughter 
:  steors,  and 
s  stookers  and 
:  feeders 

s  7  months 
:  previous  2/ 

*  : 

*  Year  : 

and  1 

•  • 

month 
:  : 

t  : 

:  : 

t 

Choioe  * 

grade  * 

slaughter  * 

steers,  * 

Chicago  * 

* 

Stocker  and 
feeder 
steers, 
Kansas 

City 

s 

* 

* 

t 

t 

• 

• 

t 

• 

• 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

*  * 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1943 

t 

*1943  : 

Jan. 

t 

15.05 

12.67 

3.22 

i  Jan.  * 

30.36 

26.31 

9.25 

Feb. 

t 

15.53 

13.48 

4.44 

:  Feb .  * 

27.10 

24.15 

5.19 

Mar. 

• 

• 

15.92 

14.49 

3.37 

:  Mar.  * 

26.92 

25.57 

5.70 

Apr. 

: 

15.91 

14.58 

4.27 

s  Apr.  * 

23.17 

26.62 

6.52 

May 

t 

15.59 

14.50 

3.76 

:  May  * 

30.91 

27.80 

9.95 

June 

: 

15.50 

14.38 

2.38 

•.  June  s 

34.85 

26.96 

13.53 

July 

t 

15.05 

12.43 

2.82 

j  July  j 

36.44 

28.25 

12.85 

Aug. 

t 

15.29 

12.17 

2.62 

:  Aug.  * 

36.02 

27.40 

9.71 

Sept. 

i 

15.27 

11.31 

1.79 

s  Sept • : 

34.49 

25.42 

10.34 

Oct. 

t 

14.92 

11.36 

0.43 

s  Oct.  * 

32.24 

24.41 

6.67 

Nov. 

t 

14.93 

10.97 

0.40 

*  Nov.  i 

30.68 

24.52 

4.06 

Dec. 

t 

14.39 

11.29 

0.29 

s  Dec.  : 

27.32 

23.26 

0.22 

1944 

X 

X 

• 

*1949  : 

Jan. 

i 

15.00 

11.60 

0.62 

•  Jan.  j 

24.72 

22.15 

-2.24 

Feb. 

i 

15.12 

• 

12.95 

2.64 

*  Feb •  s 

22.99 

21.25 

-5.26 

Mar. 

< 

15.23 

13.06 

3.06 

j  Mar.  * 

24.19 

24.37 

-3.21 

Apr. 

t 

15.33 

12.76 

3.52 

:  Apr.  : 

24.37 

23.66 

-1.05 

May 

1 

15.73 

12.84 

4.37 

s  May  * 

24.92 

24.02 

0.51 

June 

i 

16.23 

11.65 

5.26 

j  June  * 

26.37 

22.53 

1.95 

July 

i 

16.35 

10.93 

5. OS 

:  July  j 

25.96 

20.62 

2.70 

Aug. 

t 

16.42 

11.50 

4.32 

s  Aug.  s 

26.50 

20.06 

4.35 

Sept. 

s 

16.26 

11.34 

3.31 

:  Sept . * 

29.22 

19.74 

6.97 

Oct. 

t 

16.56 

11.50 

3.50 

:  Oct.  s 

29.63 

20.57 

5.26 

Nov. 

! 

16.27 

11.96 

3.51 

j  Nov.  t 

29.35 

21.45 

5.69 

Dec. 

t 

15.82 

11.49 

2.78 

s  Deo.  s 

29.91 

21.44 

6.39 

1945 

X 

X 

:  : 
:1950  : 

Jan. 

t 

15.35 

12.40 

3.70 

:  Jan.  : 

23.14 

22.94 

5.61 

Feb. 

* 

15.42 

13.00 

4.49 

:  Feb •  j 

27.19 

24.13 

6.57 

Mar. 

: 

15.81 

13.60 

4.31 

s  Mar.  * 

27.33 

25.32 

7.27 

Apr. 

t 

16.11 

13.90 

4.77 

:  Apr.  j 

27.66 

25.79 

7.92 

May 

i 

16.15 

14.23 

4.66 

t  May  s 

29.19 

27.19 

8.32 

June 

l 

16.16 

13.73 

4.20 

:  June  : 

29.99 

27.44 

8.54 

July 

* 

16.17 

13.54 

4.68 

j  July  : 

30.62 

27.40 

9.18 

Aug. 

t 

15.98 

13.08 

3.58 

:  Aug.  * 

29.97 

26.90 

7.03 

Sept. 

t 

16.15 

12.25 

3.15 

s  Sept.: 

30.32 

26.90 

6.19 

Oct.  K 

t 

16.45 

12.62 

2.35 

j  Oct .  s 

30.42 

26.92 

5.10 

Nov. 

i 

16.56 

13.19 

2.66 

:  Nov.  : 

31.24 

23.46 

6.45 

Dec. 

t 

16.45 

13.41 

2.22 

j  Deo.  : 

32.98 

29.45 

5.79 

1946 

X 

X 

*1951  '  s 

Jan. 

* 

16.51 

13.56 

2.78 

t  Jan.  t 

34.77 

31.38 

7.33 

Feb. 

t 

16.36 

14.71 

2.82 

*  Feb.  * 

35.98 

34.42 

8.50 

Mar. 

• 

• 

16.37 

15.22 

3.29 

*  Mar.  * 

36.67 

35.12 

9.77 

Apr. 

t 

16.46 

15.86 

4.21 

*  Apr.  *  . 

36.93 

35.64 

10.03 

May 

t 

16.55 

15.32 

3.93 

s  May  * 

36.52 

34.29 

9.60 

June 

t 

16.98 

15.72 

3.79 

*  June  s 

35.68 

32.83 

7.22 

July 

s 

19.36 

15.53 

6.45 

t  July  * 

35.47 

31.61 

6.02 

Aug. 

t 

20.73 

16.51 

7.17 

:  Aug.  : 

35.35 

32.59 

3.97 

Sept. 

• 

• 

19.58 

15.99 

4.87 

;  Sept.* 

36.68 

31.90 

2.26 

Oot. 

t 

24.97 

16.42 

9.75 

*  Oct.  * 

36.31 

31.97 

1.19 

Nov. 

i 

25.63 

16.30 

9.77 

*  Nov.  * 

36.09 

31.63 

0.45 

Dec. 

• 

• 

25.28 

17.63 

9.46 

*  Deo.  * 

34.78 

30.45 

0.49 

1947 

s 

X 

6. 

s  s 

*1952  x 

t 

.  - 

Jan. 

* 

23.93 

17.68 

8.21 

X  jQXi  •  X 

34.68 

31.19 

1.85 

Feb. 

t 

23.79 

18.96 

8.26 

*  Feb.  * 

34.57 

32.06 

2.96 

Mar. 

t 

24.05 

20.13 

8.54 

*  Mar.  * 

34.69 

31.99 

2.10 

Apr. 

i 

23.45 

19.91 

7.46 

*  Apr.  , 

34.76  • 

31.32 

2.86 

May 

j 

24.22 

21.33 

7.80 

*  May  t 

34.17 

32.06 

2.20 

June 

i 

25.72 

21.11 

9.42 

*  June  * 

32.91- 

27.21 

1.18 

July 

: 

27.64 

21.91 

10.01 

*  July  * 

33.03 

25,24 

2.68 

Aug. 

$ 

28.27 

21.22 

10.59 

*  Aug^/j 

33.05 

25.51 

1.86 

Sept. 

t 

29.43 

21.65 

10.47 

t  Sept. * 

Oot. 

t 

29.55 

20.96 

9.42 

:  Oct.  * 

Nov. 

t 

29.12 

21.32 

9.21 

*  Nov.  * 

Deo. 

• 

• 

• 

i 

29.62 

Vr.TTrV  "  U j 

23.59 

8.29 

m 

*  Deo.  * 

*  : 

» 

^  w  - O- ~  —  f  -  O  *  w  -WWW  V*.  V*(3**V  W*  kj  VVV*  U  W*  V  X  VJ 

month  shown  and  of  stooker  and  feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  7  months  previously.  3/  Average  for  first  3  weeks. 

1937-42  data  available  in  August  1949  issue  of  this  publication. 

Market  price  data  compiled  from  Market  News,  Livestock  Branch,  FMA. 
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Small  Current  Premium 
for  Prime  Grade 

The  price  comparisons  in  table  1  sho w  that  the  premium  for  Prime 
over  Choice  steers  has  recently  been  narrow#  In  mid- August  the  premium  at 
Chicago  was  only  01*51  per  100  pounds#  This  is  not  especially  encouraging 
for  feeding  past  the  Choice  grade# 

Premiums  over  lower  grades,  on  the  other  hand,  are  moderately  wide# 
The  spread  between  Prime  and  the  Good^-Commercial  average  -  (the  old  Medium 
grade)  has  been  nearly  as  wide  as  last  year  and  wider  than  in  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  years#  This  spread  offers  promise  of  about  average- returns  from  short¬ 
feeding  medium- weight,  medium- quality  cattle  to  a  higher  grade# 

Hog  Slaughter  Hi  sing  Seasonally  but 
Smaller  than  Last  Yea r j  Ve slcuTaF^ 

Exanthema  Disease  sT^Factor 


Hog  slaughter  has  been  smaller  than  last  year  each  month  since  May 
after  exceeding  a  year  earlier  in  the  4  preceding  months.  Slaughter  is  now 
increasing  seasonally  but  will  continue  smaller  than  a  year  ago#  The  1952 
spring  pig  crop,  from  which  hogs  are  marketed  from  early  fall  to  mid- winter, 
was  9  percent  smaller  than  the  1951  crop# 

Even  though  the  average  date  of  farrowings  was  slightly  earlier  last 
spring  than  in  the  previous  spring,  marketings  did  not  rise  faster  in  August 
this  year  than  last#  Holding  hogs  for  fattening  on  new  crop  corn  in  some 
areas  where  old  corn  is  short  has  had  a  delaying  effect#  Embargoes  in  a 
number  of  States  and  areas  for  control  of  the  disease,  vesicular  exanthema, 
slowed  marketings  temporarily  in  Western  Corn  Belt  States  in  late  July-early 
August. 

On  August  1,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  proclaimed  a  state  of  emer 
gency  in  regard  to  vesicular  exanthema.  A  number  of  areas  where  the  disease 
was  known  to  exist  v/ere  placed  under  quarantine#  No  hogs  originating  in  a 
quarantine  area  can  be  moved  from  one  State  to  another  except  under  permit 
to  an  approved  establishment  for  immediate  slaughter#  Animals  or  carcasses 
found  to  be  unfit  for  food  are  to  be  processed  for  tankage#  Carcasses 
passed  as  suitable  for  food  are  to  be  processed  to  destroy  any  virus  pre¬ 
sent,  so.  it  cannot  find  its  way  into  garbage  which  may  be  fed  to  hogs#  Hogs 
from  areas  not  under  quarantine  can  move  into  or  through  stockyards  where 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  inspection  is  maintained# 

Vesicular  exanthema  has  existed  in  California,  primarily  in  garbage- 
fed  hogs,  for  20  years,  but  during  the  past  month  or  so  it  has  spread  to  15 
more  States#  The  disease  apparently  does  not  affect  other  farm  animals,  or 

humans#  Mortality  among  diseased  hogs  is  usually  low# 

.  •  t  • 

# 

In  addition  to  the  Federal  embargoes,  several  States  restricted 
movement  of  hogs  in  an  effort  to  avoid  spreading  the  disease  or,  in  some 
cases,  to  avoid  introducing  the  infection#  By  late  August,  some  of  the 
various  restrictions  had  been  modified  or  lifted# 

Quarantined  areas  that  are  surplus  producers  have  been  affected 
most  severely#  Receipts  of  hogs  at  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha 
markets,  among  others,  were  reduced  sharply  in  late  July  and  early  August# 
They  increased  later# 
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Seasonal  Price 
Decline"  Lively 

Prices  of  hogs  at  most  markets  at  mid-August  were  only  a  little  be¬ 
low  the  same  time  last  year.  They  are  expected  to  decline  seasonally  until 
about  early  December.  The  reduction  will  likely  be  no-  larger  than  usual, 
and  prices  seem  likely  to  average  equal  to  or  little  above  last  fall.  Any 
increase  over  last  year  will  be  less  than  the  9  percent  change  m  numbers 
raised.  Demand  for  products  of  pork,  under  pressure  of  a  larger  beef 
supply  and  a  weaker  market  for  fats,  is  not  as  strong  as  last  year# 

Hog  production  and  slaughter  are  expected  to  continue  at  a  reduced 
level  until  at  least  the  summer  of  1953,  as  a  9  percent  smaller  fall  pig 
crop  was  indicated  by  farmers1  intentions  on  June  1© 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter  to  be 
Close  to  Last  Year;  Lamb  Crop 
Upir Per  cent 

Commercial  slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  first  6  months  of 
1952  was  25  percent  above  the  same  period  of  1951.  In  July  and  August,  how¬ 
ever,  slaughter  has  been  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier©  Slaughter  this 
fall  is  likely  to  remain  close  to  last  fall.  The  1952  lamb  crop  of 
18,401*000  is  only  2  percent  larger  than  the  1951  crop  and  only  3  percent 
above  the  1950  low.  Although  the  crop  in  the  dative  States  was  10  percent 
larger  than  in  1951,  the  crop  of  the  Western  sheep  States  declined  2  per¬ 
cent  and  was  the  smallest  on  record.  A  10  percent  reduction  in  lambs  in 
Texas,  the  leading  sheep  State,  more  than  offset  increases  in  several  other 

We  stern  States. 

The  larger  lamb  crop  for  the  United  States  and  for* the  Native  -States 
was  brought  about  by  a  larger  number  of  breeding  ev/es  and  an  increase  in  the 
average  number  of  lambs  saved  per  100  eweso  However ,  in  tne  Mestern  sheep 
States  the  percentage  lamb  crop  was  less  than  in  1951* 

U.S.-i  exican  Border  Due  to 
be  ^Reopened  for  Cattle^ 

The  United  State s-Mexi can  border  was  due  to  be  reopened  on  September 
1  for  shipments  of 'cattle  into  this  country.  Entry  of  cattle  from  -exico 
has  been  banned  for  nearly  6  years,  while  the  joint  U.S .-Mexican  program 
for  control  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico  nas  been 
carried  on©  No  new  outbreak  of  the  malady  has  occurred  for  several  months. 

According  to  a  report  by  a.  special  Department  of  Agriculture 
mission,  a  few  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  expected  to  be  exported 
to  the  United  States  in  the  first  12  months  after  September  1.  Before  the 
border  was  closed  annual  average  exports  were  normally  400  to  500  thousand 
head.  The  cattle  now  available  for  export  include  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  2  to  4  year  old  steers  and  fewer  calves  than  in  previous  yearso  After 
the  first  year  of  renewed  movement,  however,  fewer  cattle  will  be  avail- 
able  and  the  proportion  of  younger  stock  will  increase. 

Most  of  the  steers  to  come  in  beginning  in  September  will  be. ..in 
poor  flesh  and  will  move  to  grazing  or  feeding  areas  before  being t slaugh¬ 
tered© 


* 


\ 
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Since  January  1,  1951  the  United  States  has  permitted  cured  and 
pickled  beef  to  enter  this  country  from  Mexico#  During  1951,  imports 
totaled  approximately  43  million  pounds.  The  United  States  vail  probably 
continue  to  receive  pickled  and  cured  and  canned  beef  but  at  a  rate  below 
tho  1951  level.  After  September  1,  imports  of ‘fresh  and  frozen  meats  also 
W  permitted.  However,  the  bulk  of  Mexican  cattle  are  not  finished 

sufficiently  to  produce  carcass  beef  of  the  grades  normally  cold  in  the 
United  States  as  fresh  or  frozen.  It  appears  likely  that  future  imports  of 
meat  from  Mexico  will  include  only  small  quantities  of  fresh  or  frozen  beef. 

Total  Meat  Production 
Running  AboveTSSl'I1 


*  t  - 
*•  — 

*.*.■+*•  m~  ‘ . 


Commercial  production  of  meat  in  the  first  half  of  1952  was  5  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  (Table  3.)  Production  of  jtoiVwas  up  5  • 
percent,. of  beef  5  percent,  and  of  lamb  and  mutton  26  per  cent.' «'ileat -‘pro¬ 
duction  in  the... second  half  of  the  year  is  continuing  above  a.:year  earlier 
but  the  increase  is  made  up  almost  entirely  .of  beef.  Production. of  pork 
will  be  smaller  than  in  the  second  half  of  last  year,  and  production  of 
lamb  and  mutton  will  be  at  most  only  a  little  larger. 

.  .Production  is  up  slightly  more  than  the  population  and  consumption 
per  person  .is. a  little .larger  than  last  year*  Consumption  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  was  2  pounds  or  5  percent  above  the  same  half  of  1951. 
(Table  4.)  Consumption  of  all  meat  'for  1952  as  a  whole  is  expected  to  ex¬ 
ceed  last  year f  s  138  pounds  by  around  2  poundsi  i 


» t 


Retail  Prices  of  Beef  ^  :  . J"' 

EeTovT^La  s  t "  Yea  r 

,  ,r  . 

A  rise  in  production  of  meat  has  brought  some  decline  in  retail 
prices,  and  a  larger  decrease  in  prices  of  live  animals  at  the  farm.  At 
Rev;  York  in  July,  the  wholesale  price  of  steer  beef  was?  percent  less  and 
the  retail  price  was  5  percent  less  than  year  earlier.  Prices  of  pork  for 
each  month  of  1952  to  ,date  have  been  lower  than  a  year  before# However, 
with  the  supply  recently  shrinking,  retail  prices  have  crept  up  to  very 

nearly  their  corresponding  1951  .level.  ;  The  price  of  lamb  is  a -little  above 

last  year.  *  ..  -■  ] 


Prices  of  beef  seem  likely  to  decline  in  months  ahead  and  to  stay 
below  1951  prices.  No  great  change  is  indicated  for  prices  of  .lambs. 

Prices  or  pork  will  probably  decrease  seasonally  this  fall,  and  average-  \ 
a  little  higher  than  in  corresponding  periods  last  year.  - 

A  major  reason  for  the  greater  decline  in  prices  of-  live  animals 
from  last  year  than  in  prices  of  meat  at  retail  is  the  lower  value  for  by- 
pxoducts  such  as  hides,  pelts  and  lard.  Another  reason  is  the  .tendency  of 
marketing  charges  and  margins  to  increase.  Within  short  time  periods, 
marketing  margins  normally  narrow  when  meat  is  scarce  and  prices  high,  par-., 
ticularly  if  controls  are  limiting  retail  prices#  They  tend  to  wi den  ..when 
meat  is  more  plentiful  and  prices  are  declining*  Margins  in  the  last.  2 
years  have  behaved  in  this  manner.  Margins  for  beef  and  lamb  are  now  .wider, 
than  last  year#  Margins  for  pork  were  wide  last  winter  but  have  narrowed, 
more  recently  as  hog  slaughter  has  decreased  and  prices  of  some  pork  cuts 
have  moved  up  to  ceilings. 
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Table  3.“  Commercial  meat  production,  United  States, 
•by  quarter-year,  1950  to  first  half  1952 


All  meat 


Year 

January-  : 
March.-  : 

April - 
June 

:  July-  : 

;  September  : 

October-  : 
December  : 

Year 

Million  ■ 
■pounds 

Million 

Million 

pqunds 

Million 

pounds 

Million 

pounds 

1950 

1951 

1952 

5,H5 

5,181 

5.586 

4,773 

4,699 

4,823 

4,793 

4,692 

5,682 

5,647 

20,363 

20,219 

Beef 

1950 

1951 

1952  • 

2,231 

2,188 

2,217 

2,221 

1,965 

2,144 

2,415 

2,140 

2,381 

2,256 

9,248 

8,549 

Veal 

1950 

1951 

1952 

263  . 

*  220 

211 

277 

216 

232 

312 

271 

285 

265 

1,137 

972 

> 

Lamb  and  mutton 

- 

* 

1950 

1951 

1952 

150 

131 

157 

139 
.  109 

145 

149 
.  127 

143 

141 

581 

508 

Pork  excluding  lard 

1950 

1951 
1252 

2,471 

2,642 

.  3.SP1 

2,136 

2,409 

2,302 

1,917 

2,154 

2,873 

2,985 

9, 397 
10,190 

Table  4.-  Meat  consumption  per  person,  by  quarter-year,  1950  to  date 


Period 

Beef  : 

• 

• 

Veal 

:  Lamb  and  : 

:  mutton  : 

Pork  1/  ! 

• 

Total 

4 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1950  • 

18.4 

36.9  . 

Jan, -Mar. 

•  15.6 

1.9 

1.0 

Apr .  -  June 

■  15.5 

2,0 

1.0 

16.4 

34.9 

July -Sept. 

16.2 

2.1 

1.0 

14.9 

34.2 

Oct. -Dec, 

15.7 

2.0 

0.9 

18.9 

37.5 

Year 

63.0 

8.0 

3.9 

68,6 

143.5 

1951 

Jan . -Mar . 

14.5 

1.6 

0.9 

18.2 

35.2 

Apr .  -  June 

13.2  ’ 

1.5 

,8 

17,1 

32.6 

July-Sept. 

14.6  ■ 

1.8 

.8 

16.4 

33.6 

Oct. -Dec . 

13.8 

1.7 

.9 

19.8 

36.2 

Year 

56.1 

6.6 

3.4 

71.5  ; 

137.6 

1952 

Jan . -Mar .  2 / 

14.3  . 

1.5 

1.0 

19.5 

36.3 

Apr. -June  2 / 

:  14.4 

1,5.... 

1.0 

16.8 

33.7 

y  Excluding  lard,  g/  Preliminary. 
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Seasonal  Increase  in  Price 
Ceilings  for  Pork 

Somewhat  higher  prices  for  pork  have  been' permitted  since  July  29 
by  a  temporary  increase  in  ceilings  for  certain  cuts,  A  seasonal  price 
increase  was  granted  by  OPS  for  ceilings  on  various  pork  cuts  during  the 
months  through  October*  Ceiling  increases  range  from  about  1  cent  per 
pound  for  pork  shoulder  at  retail  to  8  cents  on  chops,  loins  and  spareribs* 

Under  Amendment  7  to  Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101,  wholesale  ceil¬ 
ings  of  veal  hind saddles  were  increased  and  veal  fore saddles  lowered  to 
widen  the  spread  between  these  primal  cuts*  Retail  ceilings  on  such  cuts 
as  veal  steaks  and  cutlets  were  raised,  and  those  on  rib  chops,  shoulder 
cuts  end  breast  of  veal  were  reduced  in  line  with  changes  in  wholesale 
ceilings* 

Price  and  Wage  Controls 
Extended  10  Months  ~ 

The  controls  that  apply  to  meat  animals  and  meat  were  continued 
essentially  unchanged  by  the  Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1952* 
Price  and  wage,  controls,  were  extended  to  May  1,  1953  but  other  sections 
of  the  Aot,  including • the  provisions  on  registration  of  livestock  slaugh-’ 
.terers,  were  extended  to  July  1,  1953*  The  Amendments  in  general  call  for 
removal  of  certain  restrictions  and  requirements,  and  set  as  an  aim  the 
further  relaxation  of  controls  * 

Under  the  current  provisions  of  the  Act  no  restriction  is  to  be 
placed  upon  the  "species,  type  or  grade  of  livestock  killed  by  any  slaugh¬ 
terer”  •  For  example,  slaughterers  who  were  formerly  registered  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization  as  hog  slaughterers  can  handle  slaughter, 
cattle  and  sheep  and  lambs  as  well*  The  amendment  providing  for  this 
change  also  forbids  allocation  of  meat  or  meat  products  unless  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  certifies  that  the  over-all  supp?uy  of  meat  is  inade¬ 
quate  to  meet  civilian  or  military  needs*  It  is  not  now  so  certified* 

Price  reporting  requirements  were  further  lessened  by  an  amend¬ 
ment  ..stating  that  under  certain  conditions  "no  person  shall  be  requested 
to  furnish  any  report  or  other  information  wdth  respect  to  sales  of 
materials  or  services  at  prices  which  are  below  ceilings”*  Required 
..filing's  to  establish  or  revise  ceilings  and  reports  other  than  prices 

are  .presumably  not  changed  by  this  amendment* 

%  f 

Few  Changes  in  • 

Price  Ceilings  ,  , 

Few  actual . changes  in  price  ceilings  were  required  by  the  amend¬ 
ments*  Some  relatively  small  changes  may  be  made  by  the  provision  per¬ 
mitting  higher  ceiling  prices  for  distributors  affiliated  with  packing 
houses*  The  Capehart  and  Her long  amendments  were  made  specifically 
applicable  to  agricultural  products,  but  increases  permitted  under  either 
of  these  amendments  have  to  a  large  degree  already  been  incorporated  into 
price  ceilings*  " 
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School  Lunch  Program 
to  Receive  Pork 

*•  •  •  .  , 

During  the  rest  of  this  year  the  school  lunch'  program  and  other 
eligible  outlets  vail  receive  about  26*5  million  pounds  of  smoked  pork 
products  purchased  by  USDA  this  spring  when  hog  prices  were  at  their  low¬ 
est  point  in  nearly  two  years.  The  purchases,  which  include  smoked  skinned 
ham,  smoked  regular  picnics  and  smoked  bacon,  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  temporary  burdensome  supplies  of  pork  at  that  time.  Total  pur¬ 
chases  under  the  program,  which  was  suspended  pay  20,  amounted  to  about 
13.5  million  dollars. 

Wool  Crop  Up 
IT  percent 

Production  of  shorn  wool  in  1952  is  estimated  at  229,750,000 
pounds,  2  percent  more  than  last  year  but  except  for  the  previous  3  crops 
the  smallest  since  1922.  The  increase  over  last  year  is  entirely  in  the 
Native  States© 

Drought  in  Australia 

■■■•*•»  -mammtrmm -•  »  »  i  i  |  ,  ,,  Tun  ■nr— * 

Drought  in  Northern  Australia  this  year  v/as  extremely  severer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations, 
this  year's  calf  crop  was  a  complete  loss  in  much  of  the  Northern  Terri¬ 
tory  and  losses  of  breeding  cows  have  been  heavy.  Lack  of  rail-  transport 
in  some  areas  and  drying  up  of  stock  routes  have  prevented  movement  of 
cattle  out  of  the  area©  Slaughter  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export 
has  been  markedly  reduced*  The  effect  of  the  drought  will  be  felt  over 
the  next  5  years a 

New  Zealand  Ship s  Beef 
and  Lamb*  to  uTsT"" 

t 

New  Zealand  exports  of  meat  began  arriving  in  the  United  States  in 
volume  during  August.  The  shipments  were  primarily  beef,  diverted  to  the 
United  States  under  an  agreement  between  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
Kingdom  whereby  Canada  would  supply  an  equivalent  amount  of  meat  to  the 
Uni  led  Kingdom.  This  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  after  entry  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs  and  fresh  or  frozen  meats  from  Canada  into  the  United  States 
was  prohibited  following  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Canada 
in  February.  In  this  way  Canadian  beef  which  in  other  years  would  be  sent 
to  the  United  States  will  go  to  Britain,  and  New  Zealand  beef  otherwise 
destined  lor  Britain  Will  come  to  the  United  States.  Approximately  60 
million  pounds  of  beef  were  expected  to  enter  the  United  States  from  New 
Zealand  during  August  and  September.  The  shipments  were  to  be  largely 
frozen  steer  oarcasses,  with  some  cow  carcasses  and  boneless  meat  included. 
Since  most  of  these  carcasses  had  already  been  cut,  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  amended  its  regulation  (Arndts.  16  and  17  to  CPR  24)  to  per¬ 
mit  the  sale  of  non-standard  beef  cuts  from  New  Zealand. 

Shipments  of  approximately  8  million  pounds  of  lambs  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  August  from  New  Zealand  to,  the  United  States  but  were  re shipped  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  Under  a  separate  authorization  by  the  United  Kingdom  Kin- 
istry  of  Food,  approximately  11.2  million  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton  are 
authorized  for  export  to  North  America.  Similar  authorization  was  made  in 
1951  m  an  attempt  to  lay  a  foundation  for  permanent  meat  trade  with  the  Ihited 
States  and  Canada.  However,  only  token  shipments  of  lamb  were  made  to 
these  countries  in  1951. 
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The  shipping  of*  New  Zealand  meat  to  the  United  States  in  any  vo3.  - 
ume  is  a  striking  departure  from  normal  trading  practice,  -The  extent  of 
trading  with  New  Zealand  in  the  future  will  depend  largely  upon  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  beef  or  lamb  for  export  in  countries  competing  for  the  United 
States^  market,  and  the  acceptability  to  United  States  consumers.  When 
the  United  States -Canadian  border  is  again  opened,  foreign  trade  in  meat 
is  expected  to  resume  its  normal  pattern.  On  August  19  the  Canadian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  announced  that  foot-and-mouth  disease  had  been 
eradicated  in  Canada  and  lifted  all  bans  on  interprovincial  movements 
of  meat  and  meat  animals.  No  official  announcement  had  been  ms.de  by  the 
UbDA  as  to  a  possible  date  for  resumption  of  imports  to  the  United  States. 

New  Market  Grades  Adopted 
for  Barrows  and  Gilts 


Effective  September  12  new  Federal  grade  standards  will  be 
adopted  for  slaughter  barrows  and  gilts  and  for  barrow  and  gilt  carcas¬ 
ses.  The  new  grades,  which  were  proposed  October  6,  1951  are  intended 
to  provide  a  more  accurate  way  of  determining  the  market  value  for  hogs. 
The  proposed  grades  are  Choice  No.  1,  Choice  No.  2,  Choice  No.  3,  Medium 
and  Cull.  All  Choice  grade  hogs  and  carcasses  would  yield  high  quality 
pork  cuts.  Choice  No.  1  has  a  relatively  high  ratio  of  lean  to  fat. 
Choice  No.  2  and  3  have  lower  ratios.  Medium  and  Cull  grades  are  under¬ 
finished.  (See  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  Nov, -Dec.  1951) 


KSPOBTS  OF  CATTLE  ON  FEED 
By  Arnold  V.  Nordquist 

Head,  Division  of  Livestock  and  Poultry  Statistics 


:  The  Agricultural  Estimates  Branch  of  BAE 

•  issues  quarterly  reports  of  numbers  of 

•  cattle  on  feed  in  major  areas  and,  in  more 
:  detail,  on  numbers  on  feed  in  Illinois, 

•  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  In  November  it  issues 
:  a  special  report  on  the  catt.le  feeding 

:  situation. 


Cattle  feeding  in  the  United  States  is  a  variable  enterprise. 
Feeding  programs  vary  by  regions  and  areas  because  of  different  feed 
resources  and  different  kinds  of  cattle  and  calves  available  for  feed¬ 
ing.  Moreover,  feeding  programs  change  over  longer  periods  of  time  be¬ 
cause  of  variations  in  supplies  of  feed,  supplies  of  feeder  cattle  and 
calves,  prices  ol  feed  and  cattle,  and  alternative  opportunities  of 
producing  livestock  or  selling  feed  grains  and  concentrates. 
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Even  more  diversity  appears  in  individual  operations  in  cattle 
feeding.  They  range  from  a  few  head  as  a  side  line  operation  to  large 
feed  lots  operating  on  a  year  round  "basis,  handling  thousands  of  cattle 
and  equipped  with  mechanical  devices  that  permit  mass  production  on  an 
’'assembly  line"  basis.  These  "beef  factories"  have  lately  been  receiving 
more  than  usual  publicity.  They  have  been  expanding  in  recent  years,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  western  half  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of 
the  cattle  and  calves  fattened  for  market  today  in  the  United  States  come 
from  the  farms  and  feedlots  of  operators  that  each  handle  about  a  carload 
of  cattle  during  the  season.  Available  information  indicates  that  there  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  300,000  cattle  feeders  in  the  country.  The  average 
number  of  cattle  and  calves  placed  on  feed  for  market  during  a  feeding 
season  is  currently  somewhat  less  than  30  head  per  cattle  feeder. 

The  level  of  the  country’s  feeding  operations  is  not  tied  very 
closely  to  trends  in  cattle  raising.  In  other  words,  inventories  of  cattle 
on  feed  do  not  necessarily  rise  and  fall  with  the  cyclical  movements  in 
beef  cattle  numbers.  Holding  back  cattle  and  calves  for  building  beef  herds 
reduced  the  current  supply  available  for  feeding  purposes,  but  increases  the 
supply  of  potential  feeder  cattle.  Feed  supplies,  quality  of  the  corn  crop, 
prospective  prices  for  slaughter  cattle,  price  spreads  between  feeder  and  fat 
cattle  and  the  profitability  of  feeding  in  the  previous  season  all  help  to 
determine  the  demand  for  feeder  cattle  and  help  dictate  the  trends  in  cattle 
feeding.  Depending  on  these  influences  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed  will 
vary  from  year  to  year.  A  review  of  the  January  1  inventory  numbers  of 
cattle  on  feed  shows  that  the  number  has  ranged  from  a  low  of  2.2  million 
head  following  the  193^  drought  to  a  high  of  5.1  million  head  in  1952. 

January  1  numbers  on  feed  during  the  19^5“5^  period  ranged  between  4.2  and 
4,6  million  head  except  for  1943  when  the  inventory  dropped  to  3*3  million 
head. 

No  official  estimates  of  the  number  of  cattle  fed  during  a  season 
are  available  for  the  U.  S,  as  a  whole.  However,  indications  are  that  the 
number  fed  during  the  feeding  year  has  .been  increasing.  This  increase  has 
not  been  entirely  reflected  by  the  number  on  feed  January  1  since  the 
January  1  number  is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  cattle 
fed  for  market  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  Year-around  feeding  is  be¬ 
coming  more  common,  especially  with  the  larger  operators. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  marked  seasonal  changes  in  numbers  put  on 
feed  during  the  year.  Feed  lots  are  always ‘filled  at;  d  heavy  rate  during 
the  October -December  period.  Placements  during  this  quarter  are  more  than 
double  those  of  any  other  quarter.  The  number  of  cattle  going  into  feed 
lots  declines  sharply  after  January  1  reaching  a  low  point  during  the  April- 
June  period  when  they  are  far  below  the  October- December  peak. 

...  ,  i 

Following  the  seasonally  large  number  moving  into  feed  lots  during 
October -Dec ember,  the  January  1  inventory  is  about  the  peak  for  the  year. 
Marketings  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
rate  of  replacements  so  that  April  1  inventories  of  cattle  on.  feed  are 
slightly  lower  than  on  January  1,  Marketings  exceed  replacements  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  margin  in  April  to  June  and  the  July  inventory  drops  considerably. 
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Even  with  a  marked,  seasonal  pick-up  in  placements  during  July  to  September, 
marketings  usually  still  exceed  the  number  put  on  feed,  resulting  in  a 
seasonal  low  for  inventories  on  October  1. 

These  seasonal  changes  are  especially  typical  of  the  Coro  Eelt, 

Data  on  the  seasonality  in  feeding  are  revealed  in  the  new  series  of  statis¬ 
tics  available  on  cattle  feeding  for  the  three  leading  Corn  Belt  States-- 
Iowa,  Illinois  and  Nebraska  (Fig*  l) *  Quarterly  reports  on  cattle  on  feed 
for  these  3  States  have  been  available  for  the  last  k  feeding  seasons,. 

They  reflect  to  a  large  extent  the  trends  in  the  11  Corn  Belt  States,  since 
these  States  carry  on  nearly  60  percent  of  the  feeding  done  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
These  special  reports  for  each  quarter  also  show  statistics  on  the  length  of 
time  cattle  have  been  on  feed,  numbers  on  feed  classified  by  weight  groups 
and  kinds  of  cattle  on  feed--steers ,  heifers,  calves,  etc.  They  also  show 
the  numbers  moving  into  f9edlots,  the  number  marketed  each  quarter  and  the 
intentions  of  farmers  as  to  the  time  they  plan  to  market  these  cattle • 

The  detailed  information  available  in  the  3 "State  report  makes  it 
possible  to  appraise  prospective  market  supplies  of  the  higher  grade  cattle 
that  come  from  feedlots*  A  feeder  has  a  basis  for  a  better  understanding  of 
his  competitive  position  when  specific  information  is  available  on  total 
supplies  of  the  kind  of  cattle  he  has  in  his  ora  feed  lot.  An  operator  with 
1,200  pound  steers  that  have  been  on  feed  over  six  months  is  more  concerned 
with  the  total  inventories  on  feed  over  6  months  and  the  number  on  hand 
weighing  over  1,100  pounds  than  he  is  with  the  number  on  feed  under  3  months 
or  the  changes  in  the  number  of  calves  on  feed.  Total  inventories  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  are  important  in  evaluating  the  longer 
term  outlook.  Quarterly  figures  cn  inventories  make  it  possible  to  watch 
developments  far  more  closely  than  in  the  case  where  only  January  1  inven¬ 
tories  are  known.  The  detailed  statistics  available  in  the  quarter  reports 
provide  information  that  is  most  useful  in  aprrraising  the  immediate  and 
short  term  outlook.  Economists  and  market  analysts  are  paying  special 
attention  to  the  changes  shown  in  cattle  on  feed  over  3  months,  to  changes 
in  numbers  in  the  different  weight  groups  and  to  classes  of  cattle  on  feed. 

Before  these  special  reports  on  cattle  feeding  were  started  tha* 
January  1  inventory  was  the  only  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  on  feed. 
This  gave  information  on  numbers  on  feed  at  the  height  of  the  feeding  season 
but  did  not  provide  a  clue  as  to  the  changes  occuring  during  the^season 
or  on  the  total  number  fed  during  the  season.  In  the  3  States  the  number  on 
feed  January  1  has  been  only  57  to  6l  percent  of  the  total  number  placed 
during  the  season.  How  well  the  January  1  inventory  reflected  the  volume 
for  the  feeding  season  is  shown  by  comparing  trends  for  the  3  States  in  the 
3  past  feeding  seasons .  In  1950  the  January  1  inventory  was  2  percent  larger 
than  on  January  1,  19*+9,  but  the  number  put  on  feed  from  October  19^9  to 
September  1950  was  7  percent  larger  than  the  previous  season.  In  1951  the 
number  on  feed  January  1  was  2  percent  over  195°,  but  the  volume  fed  in 
I95O-5I  was  actually  down  5  percent  from  the  previous  season.  On  January  1, 
1952,  inventories  in  the  3  States  were  7  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
However,  placements  during  the  first  nine'  months  of  the  current  season  were 
only  k  percent  ahead  of  the  same  period  last  season.. 

The  inventories  of  cattle  on  feed  as  of  certain  dates  also  depend  cn 
the  rate  of  replacements  and  the  rate  of  marketings.  As  the  fchart  (Figure  2) 
shows  there  has  been  no  fixed  pattern  that  marketings  seem  to  follow  each  ~  . 
season. 
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Marketings  do  not  chang?  much  from  quarter  to  quarter.  This 
evenness  offsets  variations  in  placements  and  levels  out  the  supply  of 
beei  during  the  year.  Possibly  the  last  3  feeding  seasons  do  not 
reflect  the  usual  seasonal  movements.  The  Korean  situation,  price  in¬ 
flation  and  price  control  have  had  considerable  effect  on  the  marketing 
pattern.  The  soft  corn  situation  last  fall  and  winter  resulted  in  heavy 
shipments  of  Stocker  and  feeder  cattle  into  the  Corn  Belt  to  utilize 
amaged  com.  This  is  still  a  factor  in  the  outlook  for  marketing ■ fed 
cattle  in  the  months  ahead.  Records. by  months  of  beef  steers  for  ■ 
slaughter  at  3  markets  (Chicago,  Omaha  and  Sioux  City),  indicate  a 

peav  for  berter  grade  cattle  occuring  during. May  and  a  seasonal 
\  December.  If  a  ’•normal"  is  to  be  selected,  perhaps  marketings 
°T  lea  cattle  by  quarters  would  most  nearly  follow  the  1948-94  season. 

.  raaf  b®  °'L  llttle  to  adopt  a  concept  of  "normal"  in  view  of  the 

impact  of  various  influences  on  marketings  over  the  past  4  seasons,  and 
ty‘®  different  conditions  and  new  combinations  of  factors  that  will 
affect  the  feeding  business  in  the  future. 


„  .  .  Tbe  ^  1>  *952  report  for  the  3  States  showed  total  cattle  on 

ieea  to  be  16  percent  above  the  number  on  feed  a  year  earlier.  On 

pril  1,  1952  numbers  were  4  percent  above  the  corresponding  date  a  year 

earlier.  The  relative  gain  in  inventories  this  season  resulted  from 

heavy  placements  between  April  1  and  June  30,  since  marketings  of  fed 

cattle  were  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  The  July  1  inventory  showed 

rather  interesting  make-up  in  the  length  of  time  cattle  were  on  feed. 

Reflecting  tne  large  placements  during  the  April-June  period,  the  . 

number  on  feed  less  than  three  months  was  up  43  percent.  The  number  on 

leed  .i  to  6  months  was  down  about  2  percent.  The  number  on  feed  over 

months  was  28  percent  above  the  number  on  July  1,  19 51.  Most  of  these 

tt^e  were  put  on  feed  during  the  October-December  period  of  1951. 

owever,  placements  in  October-December  of  the  current  season  were  only 

2  percent  larger  chan  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding 

season,  ihe  relatively  low  number  of  long-fed  cattle  on  feed  July  1, 

v  ,  ' . resu-ted  heavy  marketings  in  advance  of  a  scheduled  roil- 
back  m  cattle  prices. 


i  4.  •  ^h®se  statistics  on  July  1,  1952,  inventories  pointed  to  a  re¬ 
latively  large  increase  in  marketings  of  fed  cattle  during  July  and 
August;  some  tapering  off  in  September  and  October  with  marketings  not 
greatly  different  than  for  the  same  months  in  1951.  Some  increases 
over  last  year  could  come  later,  depending  on  the  volume  of  short  feed¬ 
ing.  More  indications  for  the  late  months  will  be  available  in  the 
October  1  report. 


. .  ,  6  average  weight  of  cattle  on  feed  July  1  indicates  the  imme¬ 

diate  supply  of  better  quality  cattle  on  feed.  The  number  on  feed 
weighing  over  1,100  pounds  was  up  26  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
longer  feeding  season  this  year  again  shows  up  in  the  36  percent  increase 
in  numbers  on  feed  weighing  900-1,100  pounds.  That  there  were  fewer 
calves  fea  this  season  than  last  shows  up  in  the  inventories  of  lighter 
weight  cattle  and  in  the  kinds  of  cattle  on  feed. 
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Table  5  .-  Cattle  on  feed  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska:  Inventory,  placements 

and  marketings,  by  quarters,  October  194&  to  date  • 


Quarter 


On  feed  at  beginning  of  quarter 

Movement  during 
quarter 

On  feed 

[Length  of  time  previously  fed[  Total 

at  end 

Placed  on: 

of 

:  0-3  :  3-6  :more  than  :  number 

feed '  s  Marketed 

quarter 

:  months  :  months  :  6  months  : 

2 

1 

194& 


1,000 

head 


1,000 

head 


1,000 

head 


head 


head 


head 


head 


0ct.-Dec.:  647 

166 

136. 

949 

1,483 

606 

1,826 

1949  : 

Jan. -March  1,374 

397 

55 

1,826 

583 

765 

1,644 

Apr o- June:  527 

1,040 

77 

1,644 

286 

923 

1,006 

July- Sept :  214- 

409 

383 

1,006 

698 

809 

895 

Oct  o -Dec.:  .626 

• 

133 

•  •  136 

895 

1,635 

666 

1,864 

1950  : 

•. 

. 

.  • 

*  | 

Jan. -March  1,541 

:  290 

33 

1,864 

744 

881 

1,727 

Apr 0- June :  .  667  * 

.994 

66 

1,727 

'  347 

686 

1,388 

July-Sept:  v.  289  U 

.....  614' 

•  485 

•  1,388 

•  536 

844 

1,080 

Oct. -Dec.:  496 

♦ 

.  ,240 

344 

1,0.30  - 

1,641 

82? 

•  >  ’  .  * 1  . 

1,894 

1951  : 

Jan. -March  1,555 

286 

53 

1,894 

■  648  - 

796 . 

, 

'  •  *  *  *  • 

•  '  . 

i,746 

Apr. -June:  573 

1,119 

49 

1,746  ■ 

289 

7  51- 

•  1,284 

July-Sept;  245 

644 

395 

1,284;- 

-  522 

684  :  '  " 

• 1/1,102 

Oct .-Dec.:  493 

• 

262 

347 

•  1,102 

1,668- 

741  : 

•  ••2,029 

1952 

Jan. -March  1,602 

346 

•  81 

4  * 

\  2,029 

604 

810  ‘ 

1,823 

Apr. -June:  ..  565 

.  1,180 

.  78 

•1,823 

=■  407 

740 

' 1,490 

July-Sept;  351 

!  9 

1949-51 

634 

505 

1,490  • 

•  \ 

■ 

.  '  /*■ 

■  .  I 

Average  : 

Jan. -March  1,490 

324 

47 

r,86i- 

658 

814 

1,706 

Apr. -June:..  .591 

.1,051 

•  f  64 

1,706 

••  307 

787  : 

1,226 

July-Sept:  249  ; 

.  -  556 

421 

1,226 

•  585 

779 

1/1,026 

Oct  0 -Dec.:  538-. 

• 

.  212 

276 

1,026. 

1,648 

•745  ''' 

'  1,929. 

•  t  ,  ,  *  t 

1/  Does  not  balance 

because 

of  minor 

revisions  to 

be  made  in 

data. 
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.  NEW  ’OR  REVISED  -SERIES 

Tables  6  to  10  present  revisions  of  tables  carried  in  the  sta¬ 
tistical  appendixes  to  this  Situation  published  in  February  1951  and  1952, 


Table  6  Fetal.  1  value  of  meat  consumed  compared  with  disposable 

personal  income,  by  years,  1940  to  date 


Average 

retail 

Detail  value  of  meat  : 
consumed  per  person  2/: 

Disposable  personal 
income  per  person  3/ 

Detail 

:  value  of 

Year 

price  of 
meat  per 
pound 

,  jj. . . 

Value 

t  # 

%  • 

: Index  number, : 

:  1935-39=100  : 

+  # 
f  • 

Value 

: Index  number, 

:  1935-39=100 

{meat  as  per*. 
:  can tag©  of 
:di  sposabl© 

:  income 

• 

Cents 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollar* 

5.  Percent 

Percent 

191*0 

22.9 

28.1*0 

97.6 

569 

111,6 

5.0 

1941 

26.8 

33.30 

114.1* 

686 

134.5 

4.9 

1942  4/ 

31.4 

37.90 

130*2 

860 

168,6 • 

4.4 

1943  y 

31,9 

40.80 

140.2 

963 

188,8 

4.2 

1944  4/ 

30.2 

40,70 

139.9 

1,055 

206.9 

3.8 

1945  4/ 

30.3 

37.45 

128.7 

1,073 

"TA 

210.4 

3.5 

1946  kj  * 

33.3 

51.13 

175.7 

1,117 

219.9 

4.6 

1947 

56.1 

74.86 

257.3 

1,169 

229*2  . 

6,4 

1948 

62,5 

78.29 

269.0 

1,277 

■  250.4 

.6.1 

1949 

56.8 

70.69 

242.9 

1,248 

■  244.7 

5.7 

1950 

59.3 

73.73 

'  253.4 

1,347 

264.1 

5.5 

1951 

! 

65.9 

78.89 

271*1 

1,450 

284 . 3 

5.4 

"■r  —  ” —  —  -  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  w  — -  —  -  — '  — —  — '  —  - 

weights  the  price. for  each  meat  in  each  year  by  the  quantity  consumed  in  that 
year,  and  that  lard  is  excluded. 

2/  Computed  from  estimated  retail  weight  of  each  meat  consumed  per  civilian 
consumer.  '*  *’ 

3/  Confuted  from  income  date  of  U,  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  1929*51* 

4/  Data  affected  by  wartime  controls. 

'  Soo'  The  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation.  February  1950  for  earlier  data. 
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j Digest  of  OPA  and  NPA  Pegulations  Affecting 

lie  at  and  Heat  Animals 

«i  _  *  . 

This  list  supplements  those  appearing  in  earlier  issues  of 
this  Situation*  These  lists  are  compiled  for  their  refer¬ 
ence  value  now  and  in  the  future*  Questions  regarding  the  ... 
application  of  the  regulations  should  be  referred  to  the 
Agency  administering  theme  , 


Issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilisation , 
"Regulation  ~  ? 


Economic 

Principal 


Stabi lizat ion  Agency _ 
provlgi ons 


o 

Delegation  of  Authority  11  i  Delegates  authority  to  OPS  field 

Revision  1  *  offices  to  permit  class  2  slaughterers 

Amendment  1  •  in  areas  affected  by  vesicular  exan- 

Issued  August  5,  1952  *  •  s  thezaa  to  have  their  hogs  slaughtered 

Effective  August  5,  1952  ;  by  class  1  slaughterers© 

;  '■ 

Distribution  Regulation  1  s  permits  registration  of  new  class  2 

Revision  1  a  slaughterers  slaughtering  only  for 

Amendment  2  ;  farmer s» *  1 * * 4 

Issued  June  23,  1952  ; 

Effective  June  25.,  1952  s 


Distribution  Regulation  1 
Revision  1 
Amendment  3 
Issued  July  21,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 

Distribution  Regulation  3 
Amendment  1 

Issued  August  14,  1952 
Effective  July  1 y  1S52 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  13 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952  • 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendmemt  14  ; 

Issued  July  8*  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  15 
Issued  July  11,  1952  ■ 

Effective  ‘July  16,  1952  -  t 


i 

i  Permits  all  persons  registered  to  • 

;  slaughter,  or  have  slaughtered,  one  or 
;  more  species  of  livestock  to  slaughter, 

:  or  have  slaughtered,  all  species  of  . 

;  livestock® 

• 

* 

s  Limits  the  appln cability  of  DR 3  to 
;  periods  of  inadequate  over-all  supply 
i  of  meats  and  meat  products©  *  . 

• 

•  Provides  identical  beef  ceiling  prices 
s  for  packer- affiliated  or  independent 

i  hotel  supply  houses®  Sets  up  -the  same 
;  coiling  price  for  packer-affiliated  or 
j  independent  combination  distributors* 

• 

•  Provides  for  identical  ceiling  prices 

•  for  independent  wholesalers-  and  packer- 

s  affiliated  wholesalers  whose  affiliation 
t  does  not  amount  to  an  interest  or  equity 
s  of  more  than  50  percent*  /  .  ;  • 

*3 

y 

:  Eases  previous  restrictions  on  wholesale 

•  sales  of  prefabricated  cuts  of  beef,  and 

i  makes  several  other  changes  in  the  whole- 
i  sale  beef  regulation* 

4 

•  l  «•  -  _ 


i  « 
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Regulation 

Principal  provisions 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  16 

Issued  August  4,  1952 

Effective  August  4,  1952 

Permits  the  sale  of  non-standard  beef 
hindquarters  and  forequarters  imported 
from  New  Zealand.  Also  permits  the 
sale  of  ungraded  New  Zealand  boneless 

» 

beef  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  17 

Issued  August  21,  1952 

Effective  August  21,  1952 

Permits  the  sale  of  non-standard  whole¬ 
sale  outs  of  beef  imported  from  New 
Zealand. 

Ceiling  Prioe  Regulation  25 
Revision  1 

Interpretation  4 

Issued  July  23,  1952 

Effective  July  23,  1952 

Interprets  permissable  additions  in 
establishing  a  retail  ceiling  price  of 
primal  beef  cuts. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Revision  1 

Interpretation  5 

Issued  July  23,  1952 

Effective  July  23,  1952 

Restates  that  pricing  requirements  on 
non- graded  or  improperly  cut  beef  does 
not  eliminate  the  requirements  of 
grading  and  grademarking. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 
Amendment  8 

Issued  July  8,  1952 

Effective  July  1,  1952 

Revises  wholesale  pork  ceiling  prices 
for  packer-affiliated  hotel  supply 
houses  and  combination  distributors# 
(See  CPR  24,  Arndt .  13.) 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 
Amendment  9 

Issued  July  8,  1952 

Effective  July  1,  1952 

Revises  wholesale  pork  ceilings  for 
certain  packer-affiliated  wholesalers# 
(See  CPR  24,  Arndt.  14#) 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  74 
Amendment  10 

Issued  July  18,  1952 

Effective  July  18,  1952 

Modifies  the  limitations  on  sales  of 
prefabricated  outs,  and  makes  several 
other  changes  in  the  wholesale  pork 
ceilings. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulations  74 
Amendment  11 

Issued  July  29,  1952 

Effective  July  29,  1952 

Authorizes  higher  seasonal  ceiling 
prices  for  some  lean  cuts  of  pork,  and 
makes  a  number  of  technical  changes  in 
the  regulation. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  92 
Amendment  7 

Issued  July  8,  1952 

Effective  July  1,  1952 

Revises  wholesale  lamb,  yearling  and 
mutton  ceiling  prices  for  packer- 
affiliated  hotel  supply  houses  and  com¬ 
bination  distributors.  (See  CPR  24, 
Arndt.  13.) 
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Selected  Price  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  1 / 


• 

• 

:  Jem.- 

July 

: 

e 

• 

1952 

t 

: 

: 

:  1951 

: 

:  : 

Item 

• 

• 

e 

• 

Unit 

:  1951 

: 

:  1952 

: 

J  July 

• 

• 

:  June 

• 

• 

*  July  »  August 
:  : 

Cattle  and  calves 

• 

• 

• 

• 

: 

t 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  Zj 

tl 

Dollars  per: 

100  pounds 

:  38.80 

36.29 

37.37 

34.63 

•  34.55 

Choice  . . 

_  _  _  _  • 

do. 

:  36.00 

34.10 

35.47 

32.81 

33.03 

do. 

:  33.41 

31.41 

33.05 

30.74 

30.45 

do. 

:  31.06 

28.48 

30.00 

28.18 

27.51 

do. 

:  28.55 

25.69 

27.23 

25.68 

23.63 

All  grades . . 

do. 

1  35.38 

33.27 

35.75 

32.22 

32.53 

Omaha,  all  grades  . . . 

do. 

:  34.05 

31.75 

34.15 

30.48 

31.28 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . . 

do.  ' 

:  34.16 

31.67 

34.53 

30.84 

31.25 

Cows,  Chicago  Zj 

: 

: 

Commercial  . . . 

do. 

:  27.81 

24.10 

28.50 

24.01 

22.09 

Utility  . . . . 

do. 

:  24.99 

21.83 

24.21 

21.39 

19.95 

Canner  and  Cutter  . . . . . 

do.  ■ 

:  21.49 

18.90 

21.04 

18.57 

16.76 

Vealers,  Choioe  and  Prime,  Chicago . . 

do. 

:  37.75 

36.36 

37.45 

34.95 

32.69 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  City  .... 

do. 

i  33.63 

30.15 

31.61 

27.21 

25.24 

Price  received  by  fanners  * 

• 

• 

1 

u 

Beef  cattle . . . •••••••••••••••• 

do. 

*  29.21 

27.26 

29.00 

26.70 

26.00 

Veal  calves  . . . . . 

do. 

1  32.71 

30.94 

32.20 

30.70 

28.80 

Hogs 

l 

t 

. 

• 

: 

Barrows  and  gilts 

t 

: 

Chicago 

t 

t 

160-180  pounds  . . * . . 

do. 

t  21.38 

18.52 

22.21 

20.04 

21.63 

180-200  pounds  . . . . 

do. 

:  22.14 

19.36 

23.03 

20.95 

22.58 

200-220  pounds  . . . . 

do. 

t  22.25 

19.42 

23.17 

20.96 

22.63 

220-240  pounds  . . 

do. 

:  22.13 

19.17 

22.90. 

20.69 

22.35 

240-270  pounds  . . 

do. 

:  21.83 

18.67 

2^.28 

20.11 

21.66 

270-300  pounds  . . . . 

_  # 

do. 

:  21.35 

18.11 

21.36 

19.42 

20.80 

All  weights  . . . . . 

do. 

:  21.80 

18.75 

22.50 

20.41 

21.91 

do. 

:  21.53 

18  k  57 

22.15 

20.33 

21.59 

Sows ,  Chicago . . . . . 

do. 

:  18.96 

16.26 

18.35 

17.37 

18.13 

Price  received  by  farmers  . . . 

do. 

:  20.79 

18.16 

20.50 

19.40 

20.00 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  4/ 

: 

: 

Chicago,  barrows  and  gilts  . 

do. 

:  12.4 

10.2 

12.8 

11.2 

12.1 

Prioe  reoeived  by  fanners,  all  hogs  ... 

• 

do. 

:  12.9 

10.8 

12.6 

11.2  ‘ 

11.6 

Sheep  and  lambs 

2 

2 

% 

2 

2 

•. 

Sheep 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago 

• 

do. 

:  19.73 

12.58 

14.88 

9.21 

7.87 

Prioe  received  by  fanners  . . . 

do. 

1  17.26 

12.57 

15.70 

,  11.60 

10.10 

Lambs 

• 

e 

: 

Slaughter,  Choioe  and  Prime,  Chicago  •••• 

do. 

:  36.54 

28.93 

31.90 

29.25 

29.27 

Prioe  received  by  fanners 

2 

do. 

: 

:  32.49 

26.37 

30.20 

25.80 

25.50 

All  meat  animals 

2 

: 

» 

: 

: 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers 

: 

• 

• 

(1910-14-100)  . 

• 

:  418 

378 

414 

380 

376 

Meat 

2 

2 

: 

: 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

:Dollars  per: 

Steer  beef  oaroass,  Choioe,  500-600  pounds  2/:  100  pounds 

:  56.08 

54.71 

56.50 

53.49 

53.60 

do.' 

:  56.42 

56.85 

58.00 

58.45 

59.62 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 

e 

• 

e 

e 

72.84  pounds  fresh  . 

Dollars 

:  23.64 

20.01 

23.96 

21.01 

22.03 

Average  per  100  pounds . . 

do. 

t  32.45 

27.47 

32.89 

28.84 

30.24 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  oured  . 

do. 

i  26.34 

23.24 

26.09 

24.35 

25.38 

Average  per  100- pounds  . 

do. 

:  36.93 

32.59 

36.58 

34.14 

35.59 

Retail,  United  States  average 

: 

Cents 

: 

Beef,  Choioe  grade  . . . 

per  pound 

1  84.6 

87.0 

84.8 

86.3 

85.7 

Lamb  . . . 

do. 

:  76.0 

76.7 

77.8 

76.8 

79.8 

Pork,  including  lard . . . . 

do. 

:  45.1 

40.7 

45.4 

41.8 

41.9 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

: 

: 

Wholesale  (1947-49-100)  . . . 

/• 

* 

:118.6 

112.9 

119.5 

112.4 

113.1 

Retail  (1935-39^100)  . 

J271.5 

271.9 

274.2 

275.9 

274.1 

1/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1951. 

2/  Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951 

• 

3/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City, 

Omaha, 

Sioux  City,  S,  St 

•  Joseph. 

and  S. 

St.  Paul. 

5/  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value 

to  100  pounds 

of  live  hoes. 

• 

]y  Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  \J 


*  ;  Jan.  -  July 

1951 

1  I95S~ 

Item 

%  Uhit  1  1951  !  1952 

:  July 

J  J  : 

:  June  .  July  :  August 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (lS35-39sloo) 


1,000 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 
8  Com  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves  . . . . .  head 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . . .  do. 

: 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 


Number  slaughtered 


do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Percent 

Pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Cattle  . . . . 

Calves  . . . 

Sheep  and  lambs . . 

Hogs  . . 

Perc entage  sows  . . . 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle . . . . 

Calves . ••••••• . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  ....*• . . 

Hogs  . 

Average  production  i 

Beef,  per  head . :  do. 

Veal,  per  head . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  do. 

Pork,  per  head  2J  •••••••••••• . .  do.  : 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  do,  . 

Lard,  per  head  . . :  do.  : 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  do.  . 

Total  produotion  :Milliont 

Beef  . . jpounds 

Veal  . . do. 


Lamb  and  mutton  . .  do. 

Pork  2/  ....•••••• . •••••••••••:  do. 

Lard  •••••••• . . . . 


do. 


136 


993 

1,069 


6,599 

2,889 

5,524 

34,327 

11 

1,002 

189 

100 

250 

557 

108 

48 

139 

55 

37 

15 

3,656 

309 

261 

4,737 

1,264 


143 


1,054 

932 


7,022 

2,737 

6,718 

36,054 

10 

1,002 

201 

100 

246 

560 

115 

48 

136 

55 

37 

15 

3,914 

312 

319 

4,867 

1,342 


128 


173 

168 


920 

408 

863 

3,826 

33 

978 

233 

93 

276 

550 

133 

44 

151 

55 

4l 

15 

503 

54 

38 

577 

157 


131 


152 

133 


966 

392 

926 

4,259 

20 

9 88 
225 
94 
255 

554 

127 

45 

142 

56 

38 

15 

533 

50 

41 

601 

I60 


: 

: 

• 

• 

: 

: 

s 

t 

• 

: 

» 

: 


9,056 

4,835 

6,019 

42,181 


4,829 

522 

282 

5,737 

1,457 


1,287 

665 

951 

4,670 


676 

86 

42 

686 

179 


90 

6 

5 

572 

778 


1,316 

650 

1,032 

5,253 


699 

83 

46 

7|7 

185 


213 
11 
16 
728 
1,095 


124 


185 

176 


1,100 

430 

908 

3,641 

29 

987 

236 

90 

265 

550 

133 

43 

145 

55 

39 

15 

602 

57 

39 

526 

142 


Total  commercial  slaughter  Z/ 

Number  slaughtered  si, 000  : 

Cattle  . . . shead  : 

halves  . do.  : 

Sheep  and  lambs  . ..:  do.  : 

Hogs  . do.  t 

Total  production  ‘‘Million: 

Beef . Jpounds  : 

Veal  . . . .  :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton  . . . . :  do. 

Pork  2/ . do. 

Lard . do. 

: 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month  : 

Beef  . :  do. 

Veal  . do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . do. 

Pork  . . do. 

Total  meat  and  meat  produots  4/  .. 

T/  Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1950. 

Excludes  lard. 

3 /  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

2/  Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products,  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


190 
12 
15 
685 
1,029 


162 

10 

12 

547 

856 
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LIBRARY 

PERIODICAL  DIVISI0!l 

4-23-51 

FNS-3  URBAKA,  ILL 


July-August  1952 
~  Regulation  _ _ 

Ceiling  price  Regulation  92 
Amendment.  3 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effect! 76  July  1,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101 
Amendment;  5 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101 
Amendment  6 
Issued  July  8,  1952 
Effective  July  1,  1952 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  101 
Amendment  7 
Issued  July  18,  1952 
Effective  July  23,  1952 


General  Overriding  Regulation  4 

Revision  1 

Amendment  6 

Issued  August  7,  1952 

Effective  August  7,  1952 


-  30  - 


*’***'  principal  provisions 

Revises  wholesale  lamb,  yearling  and 
5  mutton  ceilings  for  certain  packer- 
:  affilicated  wholesalers.  (See  CPR  24, 

•  Arndt.  14.) 

8 

:  Revises  wholesale  veal  ceiling  prices 
:  for  packer-affiliated  hotel  supply 

•  houses  and  combination  distributors. 
(See  CPR  24,  Arndt,  13.) 

Revises  wholesale  veal  ceiling  prices 
:  for  certain  packer- affiliated  whole- 
:  salers,  (See  CPR  24,  Arndt.  14.) 


t 

s  Revises  wholesale  ceiling  prices  of 
:  veal  to  increase  the  spread  between 
s  ceilings  on  veal  hindsaddles  and  fore« 
:  saddles,  and  makes  other  technical 
changes. 

Removes  scrap  leather  from  price  con¬ 
trol. 


3  3g.  I 
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OCT  17  1952 


Umvr.KMHY  ilJJhjU  s 

FEED  SUPPLY  AND  LIVESTOCK 

PRODUCTION 


MIL.  TONS  OR  UNITS 


200 


Livestock 
production0 


Byproduct  feeds  fed 
^  i  jZ  Other  grains  fed 

Carry-over  of  feed  grains 
Production  4  feed  grains 


100- 


1937 


1940 


1943 


1946 


1949 


1952 


FEEDING  YEAR  BEGINNING  OCTOBER 


♦  FEED  CONCENTRATE  SUPPLY  °UN ITS,  WEIGHTED  BY  GRAIN  REQUIREMENTS  *  INDICATED  OCT.  I 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.46868-XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


The  supply  of  concentrate  feeds  for  the  new  feeding 
year  is  a  little  below  that  of  last  year,  as  carry-over 
stocks  of  feed  grains  are  down  more  than  this  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  is  up.  The  supply  is  adequate  — but  not  liberal  — 
for  the  slightly  reduced  numbers  of  grain -consuming 
livestock  likely  to  be  fed.  Aggregate  production  of  live¬ 


stock  and  livestock  products  will  be  well  maintained  in 
the  coming  year.  With  a  larger  supply  of  beef  expected, 
much  of  it  produced  from  forage  rather  than  grain,  total 
meat  production  in  1953  probably  will  be  about  4  percent 
larger  than  this  year.  Consumption  per  person  will  like¬ 
ly  be  back  to  the  1948-50  level. 
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LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  SITUATION 

Federally  Inspected  Slaughter 
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Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  October  2,  1952 


SUMMARY 

As  a  result  of  a  four-year  expansion  in  the  number  raised,  the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered  has  started  to  increase  this  year  and  a  more 
rapid  rise  is  in  prospect  for  1953*  Slaughter  of  hogs  next  year  is  likely 
to  be  a  little  lower  than  in  1952  and  that  of  sheep  and  lambs  about  the 
same.  The  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  Is  expected  to  push  total  meat 
production  in  1953  moderately  above  1952  and  perhaps  to  a  record  high 
peace  time  level . 

Heavier  marketings  of  cattle  next  year  may  result  in  some  further 
decline  in  the  prices  farmers  receive  for  cattle.  Because  of  the  com¬ 
petition  from  beef,  prices  of  hogs  and  lambs  are  not  expected  to  change 
much  from  this  year. 

Cattle  numbers  on  farms  increased  from  77  million  in  January  19^9 
to  88  million  at  the  beginning  of  1952.  Slaughter  is  up  enough  this. year 
to  slow  the  expansion  only  slightly,  and  the  number  in  January  1953  is 
expected  to  be  approximately  93  million.  According  to  past  experience, 
slaughter  can  be  expected  to  increase  more  in  1953  tnan  in  1952  out  not 
enough  to  end  the  increase  in  the  number  on  farms. 

Until  recently,  most  of  the  gain  in  cattle  slaughter  had  been  in 
fed  cattle --chiefly  fed  steers.  This  fall,  slaughter  of  cattle  off  grass 
has  made  its  first  substantial  increase.  In  1953*  slaughter  of  fed  cattle 
will  probably  rise  further,  as  a  record  volume  of  cattle  feeding  is  in 
prospect  for  this  winter.  But  a  greater  percentage  increase  is  likely  in 
slaughter  of  cows  and  other  cattle  off  range  and  pasture. 

As  the  prospect  is  for  cattle  slaughter  to  oe  up  moderately  in 
1953 >  price  declines  too  will  probably  be  moderate.  Price  changes  may  oe 
more  nearly  uniform  by  classes  of  cattle  than  they  have  been  tne  past  year. 
Declines  to  date  have  been  largest  for  cows  and  feeder  cattle,  and  least 
for  high  grade  fed  cattle.  Some  seasonal  recovery  from  lows  this  fall  is 
likely.  Seasonal  decreases  next  year  are  most  likely  for  fed  cattle  in 
late  winter  and  spring  and  for  grass  cattle  in  the  late  suinmei  and  fal^-. 

The  chances  are  good  for  average  profits  from  feeding  cattle  put 
on  feed  this  fall,  chiefly  because  prices  paid  for  feeder  cattle  are 
sharply  lower  than  last  year.  Feeder  prices  are  low  enough  that  a  slow 
decline  in  fed  cattle  prices  would  not  reduce  profits  below  average. 

Hog  slaughter  this  fall  has  been  running  about  one -tenth  smaller 
than  last  fall  as  a  result  of  a  reduced  spring  pig  crop.  Nevertheless, 
prices  for  hogs  have  been  no  higher  than  a  year  ago.  They  have  reflected 
the  competition  of  the  larger  supply  and  lower  price  of. beef  this  year 
than  last.  Also,  a  much  lower  price  of  lard  this  year  is  helping  to 

pull  down  hog  prices. 
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The  hog-corn  price  ratio  this. fall  is  slightly  belw  average.  This 
would  point  to  a  small  reduction  in  the  number  of  sows'  to  farrow  next 
spring.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bumper  corn  crop  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt 
would°indi cate  larger  spring  farrowings.  Hog  production  was  reduced  in 
that  region  this  year,  and,  except  for  cattle  feeding,  other  livestock 
enterprises  are  not  offering  great  competition.  Moreover,  the  price  of 
corn  is  not  so  low  as  to  encourage  large  scale  sealing  under  loan.  All 
together,  prospects  appear  to  be  for  a  1953  spring  pig  crop  about  the 
same,  or  at  most  a  little  larger,  than  the.  1952  spring  crop. 

Hog  slaughter  in  the  first  7  or  8  months  of  next  year  will  be 
smaller  than  in  the  same  period  of  1952 .  Slaughter  in  the  last  4  or  5 
months  .will  probably  not  be  much  different  from  this  year*  as  it  will  be 
governed  by  the  number  of  spring  pigs  saved. 

Increased  competition  from  beef,  lower  prices  for  lard,  and.  other 
factors  will  probably  prevent  the  price  of  hogs  next  year  from  increasing 
as  much  as  the  volume  of  hog  slaughter  is  reduced.  Nevertheless,  prices 
this  winter  will  not  be  depressed  as  much  as  last  winter  and  for  1993  a® 
a  whole  promise  to  average  as  high  or  a  little  higher  than  in  1952.  The 
hog-corn  price  ratio  may  be  close  to  its  longtime  average,  affording 
approximately  average  returns  from  hog  production.  .  ■ 

Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  in  1953  will  probably  not  be  greatly 
different  from  this  year’s  slaughter,  which  has  been  so  large  as  to 
indicate  that  the  brief  expansion  in  sheep  numbers  which  began  in  1950 
ended  this  year.  Prices  of  lambs  in  1953  ^ay  reduced  a  little  below 
this  year’s  prices  because  of  the  increased  competition  from  beef. 

V  .  . 

Total,  meat  production  will  probably  be  increased,  next  year  as 
much  as  or  more  than  it  was  this  year;  and  it  may  equal  or  surpass  the 
1947  peacetime  high.  Consumption  per  person  is  forecast  at  1.44  pounds. 

This  would  be  less  than  in  1947  because  population  is  larger,  but  greater 
than  in  1952  and  about  as  large  as  in  1948-50. 

•  THE  OUTLOOK  FOP  MEAT  FOE  1953 

More  Meat  to  be  Produced  in  1953  > 

Increase  in  Beef  and  Veal 

Production  of  meat  has  been  rising  moderately  in  1952  and  will 
continue  to  increase  in  1953 •  Production  next  year  might  attain  the  record 
peacetime  level  of  1947  (table  l).  However,  it  will  not  equal  the  1943-45 
wartime  average. 

A  production  next  year  equalling  1947  would  not  provide  as  much 
meat  for  consumption  per  person  as  in  that  year,  since  the  population  is 
larger  and  military  requirements  for  meat  greater.  But  the  consumption 
of  144  pounds  per  person  forecasted  for  1953  would  be  several  pounds  more 
than  in  1952  and  about  equal  to  the  level  of  1948-50. 
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Table  1.-  Production  and  consumption  per  person  of  red  meat  and  poultry, 

United  States,  annual  1945-52  and  forecast  for  1953 


Year 

•Fed  Meats 

,<  .  .  jJiLj-  _i - 

• 

• 

• 

Beef  : 

• 

• 

Veal 

:  Lamb  : 

:  and 

:  mutton  : 

Pork 

excluding 

lard 

• 

• 

:  Total 

• 

• 

,  Poultry 
meet 

;  1/ 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.' 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Production  2/ 

19^5 

10,276 

1,664  , 

1,054 

10,697 

23 ,691 

4,3l6 

1946 

9,373 

1,445 

968 

11,150 

22,934 

4,323 

1947 

10,432 

1,605 

799 

10,502 

23,338 

4,067 

1948 

9,076 

1,423 

747 

10,055 

21,300 

3,796 

1949 

9,439 

1,334 

603 

10,286 

21,682 

4,521 

1950 

9,538 

1,230 

597 

10.714 

22 , 079 

4,521 

1951 

8.843 

l,C6l 

522 

11 .483 

21,909 

4,797 

1952  3/ 

9,60b 

1,100 

600 

11,300 

22,600 

5,393 

1953  y 

10 , 500 

1,250 

600 

10,700 

23,250 

5,750 

Consumption  per  person 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1945 

59.0 

11.8 

7.3 

66.2 

144.3 

32.9 

1946 

61.3 

9-9 

6 .6 

75-4 

153-2 

30.2 

1947 

69.1 

10.8 

5.3 

69.1 

154.3 

27.9 

1948 

62 ,7 

9-5 

5.0 

67.4 

144.6 

26.8 

1049 

63.5 

8.8 

4.1 

67.3 

143.7 

29.2 

1950 

63.0 

8.0 

3.9 

63.6 

143.5 

31-3 

1951 

56.1 

6 .6 

3-4 

71.5 

137.8 

34.0 

1992  3/ 

60.4 

7.0 

5.9 

70.7 

142.0 

35.1 

1953  V 

66.0 

7.5 

,  3-8 

66.5 

144 .0 

35-7 

1/  Chicken,  Including  commercial  broilers,  and  turkey. 

2/  Production  of  red  meats  I3  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  production  from  total 
United  States  slaughter. 

3/  Partly  forecast. 

5/  Forecast ..  , , 
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This  outlook  for  meat. in  1953- is  derived  chiefly  from  the  increase 
expected  in  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves.  Larger  output. of . beef  and 
veal  will  account  for  nearly  all  the  gain  expected  in  total  meat  produc¬ 
tion.  Production;  of  pork  will  probably  fall  short  of  this  year’s  output, 
and  production  of  lamb  .and  mutton  .seems  likely  to  change  relatively  little 
from  this  year. 

•  » 

The'  increase  in'  production  of  beef  in  prospect  for  next  year  seems 
likely  to  be  substantial.  During  the  first  5  months  of  1952,  commercial 
production  of  beef  was- only  3  percent  greater  than  a  year  before.  Pro¬ 
duction  during  the  summer  was  up  a  good,  deal  from' the  low  level  of  the  ^ 
summer  of  1951*  Output  this  fall  has  been  running  well  abo^e  last  falljk.: 
■and  the  1952  total  will  show  a  gain  of  8  to  9  percent  from  1951  *  !  h  ■ 

The  larger  production  of  beef- this  fall  than  last  is  the  first  in¬ 
crease  to  be  realized  from  the  big  expansion  in  cattle  production  that  . 
began  in  1949.  This  expansion  will  push  annual  beef  production  higher  in  . 
the  next  several  years. -  ..  ' 

1  *•  .  \  '  •  *' 

4 

*  •  \ 

Assuming  that  the  rate  of  slaughter  expansion .will  be  gradual,  an 
increase  of  around- -10  percent  in  production  of  beef  can.be  expected  in 
.1953.  At  -this  level,  production  for  1953  would  surpass  the;  fecord  out¬ 
put  of  1947*  Consumption  of  beef  per  person  next  year,  forecasted  at  t 
approximately  66  pounds,  would  be  up,  10  pounds  from  1951  and  5  or ‘6  pounds; 
from  1952.  Except  for  1947  it  would.be  the  highest  rate  of 'consumption  . 
■per  person  since  1913.  *  \  \  ;  ..  ; 

A  larger,  supply  is  in  prospect  for  both  the' better  grades  of  beef  • 
•that  come  from  grain  fed  cattle  and  for  the  medium  and  lowe.r  grade's  that 
:  come  from  cow.s  slaughtered  and  from  cattle  marketed,  off  grass.  It*  is  - 
likely,  however,  that  the  greater  percentage  gain  will  be  in  iphe  me&luio. 

■  and  lower  grades.  ’  ‘ 

Production  of  veal-  also. :wi  11- increase  in  1953 .  Unlike' beef ,  pro.-  • 
duction  of  veal  will  .not  be  so  large  in  comparison  with  earlier  highs. 

For  several  years  slaughter  of  calves  has  been  small  relative  to  , the 
number  of  cattle  slaughtered,  and  it  will  continue  small.  The  number,  of 
veal  calves  has  been  kept  down  because  milk  cow  numbers  have  not  in¬ 
creased,  and  relatively  few  beef  calves -have  been  slaughtered  because  price 
relationships  have  not  favored  selling  many  beef  calves  at  the  Mcalf‘r  age. 

No  great  change  in  lamb  and  mutton  production  is  likely  in  1953* 
Production  in  early  months  will  probably  be  smaller  than  at  the  same  time 
this  year,  but  production  later  in  the  year  may  be  as  large  or  larger. 

Production  of  pork  next  year  will  likely  total  a  little  less  than 
in  1952.  Output  during  early  months  will  be  materially  less  than  the 
large  production  of  those  months  of  1952.  During  the  spring  and  summer, 
pork  production  will  be  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  at  the  same  seasons 
this  year.  These  changes  will  reflect  reductions  in  the  pig  crops  of 
1952.  Since  the  present  outlook  is  for  only  a  small  change  in  the  number 
of  1953  spring  pigs,  pork  output  during  the  fall  of  next  year  may  be 
about  the  same  as  or  slightly  larger  than  this  fall. 
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Declining  Price  Trend 
Likely  for  Beef  and  Veal 

The  general  outlook  is  for  a  moderately  lower  retail  price  of  beef 
and  veal  next  year  than  this.  Less  change  is  likely  in  the  price  of  lamb 
and  pork.  The  price  for  lamb  might  decline  a  little  because  of  increased 
competition  from  beef.  The  price  of  pork  may  be  about  as  high  as  1952, 
as  the  effects  of  the  reduced  supply  and  of  greater  'competition  from  beef 
may  about,  offset  each  other. 

As  the  increase  in  the  beef  supply  is  expected  to  be  gradual,  price 
declines  for  beef  and  veal  may  be  moderate.  This  is  especially  likely  so 
long  as  consumer  incomes  and  demand  for  meat  remain  strong. 

Sustained  by  continued  high  incomes  of  consumers, ‘ retail  prices 
of  meat  in  1952  have  not  weakened  a  lot.  The' retail  price  of  steer  beef 
cuts  at  New  York  in  August  was  only  4  percent  less  than  last  August.  'Die 
prices  of  pork  and  lamb  this  August  were  slightly  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  However,  many  meat  prices  in  August  a  year  ago  were  limited  by 
ceilings.  If  ceilings  had  not  been  in  effect,  prices  of  some  meats  pro¬ 
bably  would  have  been  a  little  higher  last  August  and  . the  decline  to  this 
August  would  have  been  greater. 

Most  price  changes  for  meats  have  been  due  to  increased  supplies. 
Demand  for  meat  has  apparently  remained  strong 

Evidence  that  consumer  demand  for  meat  has  been  well  sustained 
is  provided  by  comparisons  of  retail  price  and  value  with  income.  Indi¬ 
cations  to  date  this  year  are  that  the  retail  value  of  meat  consumption 
is  as  high  relative  to  incomes  as  it  was  in  both  I95O  and  1951.  However, 
expenditures  for  meat  have  shifted  considerably  from  pork  to  beef, 
reversing  the  change  caused  by  price  controls  in  1951.  In  that  year, 
beef  was  in  short  supply  and  pork  was  relatively  abundant,  so  that  price 
ceilings  proved  more  restrictive  on  beef  than  pork.  With  less  beef 
available  than  would  have  been  purchased  at  ceiling  prices, expenditures 
for  beef  were  held  down  and  the  retail  value  of  beef  consumed  dropped 
0.1  point  to  2.6  percent  of  incomes.  Some  of  the  unfilled  demand  was 
transferred  to  pork,  expenditures  for  which  increased  (table  2). 

When  the  supply  of  beef  became  larger  in  1952,  expenditures  for 
beef  again  increased  and  those  for  pork  decreased.  Die  retail  value  of 
pork  consumed  has  dropped  back  below  even  the  1950  relation  to  incomes. 

The  decline  in  demand  for  pork  has  prevented  the  price  from  increasing 
much  over  a  year  ago  even  though  the  pork  supply  is  smaller. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  readjustment  from  the  special  conditions 
of  1951  is  about  complete,  and.  that  demand  for  pork  will  hold  near  its 
present  level.  With  a  smaller  supply  in  prospect  next  year,  this  suggests 
that  the  price  will  average  as  high  or  possibly  slightly  higher  than  this 
year . 
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Table  2.-  Retail  price  of  meat  and  retail  value  of  consumption, 

by  kinds.  1946-52 


Year 

Average  * 
retail  ! 
price  of.* 
meat  perl 
pound  l/l 

Retail  value  of  meat 
consumed  per  person 

2/ 

#  ♦ 

Disposable  personal 

income  3/  * 

•  t 

Retail  valu 
of  meat  as 
percentage 
of  dispos¬ 
able  income 

Value 

:  Index 

:  number , 

:  1935-39=100 

:  Value 

:  Index  : 

2  number,  : 

li935.-3feiQO  • 

Cents 

Dollars 

Percent 

Dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

All  meat 

1946 

38.3 

51.13 

175 .7 

1,117 

219.0 

4.6 

1947 

56.1 

74.86 

257.3 

1,169 

229.2 

6.4 

1948 

62.5 

78.29 

269.0 

1,277 

250.4 

6.1 

1949 

56.8 

70.69 

242,9 

1,243 

244.7 

5.7 

1950 

59.3 

73.73 

253.4 

1,347 

264.1 

5.5 

1951 

65.9 

78.89 

271.1 

1,450 

284.3 

5.4 

1952  4/ 

66. 

81.00 

■  279 

1,4-72 

289 

5.5  1 

Beef 

1946 

41.8 

20.31 

159.9 

1,117 

219.0 

1.8 

1947 

61.1 

33.24 

261.7 

1,169 

229.2 

2.8 

1948 

73.7 

36.43 

236.9 

1,277 

250.4 

2.9 

1949 

66.8 

33.53 

264,0 

1,248 

244.7 

2.7 

1950 

73.5 

36.54 

287 .7 

1,347 

264.1 

2.7 

1951 

85.7 

37.95 

298.8 

1,450 

284.3 

2.6 

1952  4/ 

86 

41.00 

323 

1,472 

289 

2.8 

Pork  excluding  lard 

1946 

35.3 

24.60 

193.7 

1,117 

219.0 

2.2  a 

1947 

51.4 

32.99 

259.8 

1,169 

229.2 

2.8 

1948 

52.3 

32.73 

257.7 

1,277 

250.4 

2.6 

1949 

46.9 

29.40 

231.5 

1,248 

244.7 

2.4 

1950 

46.4 

29.57 

232.8 

1,347 

264.1 

2.2 

1951 

50.4 

33.49 

263.7 

1,450 

284.3 

2.3 

1952  4/ 

48.5 

32.00 

251 

1,472 

289 

2.15 

1/  Weighted  average  of  retail  prices  for  all  important  cuts.  The  all  meat 
average  is  computed  by  weighting  the  price  of  each  meat  in  eacfr  year  by  the 
quantity  consumed  in  that  year.  It  excludes  lard. 

2/  Computed  from  estimated  retail  weight  of  each  meat  consumed  per  civilian 
consumer . 

3,/  Computed  from  income  data  of  Department  of  Commerce. 

4/  Partly  forecast. 
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Imports  of  Meat  to  Continue  below  1951 

Less  meat  has  been  Imported  so  far  in  3952  than  last  year.  Ship¬ 
ments  have  been  smaller  from  Mexico,  Argentina  and  Canada,  imports  of 
livestock  and  most  types  of  meat  from  Canada  have  been  prohibited  since 
late  February  following  an  outbreak  cf  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  that 
country.  The  volume  of  meat  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1953  will 
depend  in  part  upon  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  Mexican  cattle  surplus 
is  shipped  00  the  United  States  :-n  the  form  of  meat  and  in.  part  upon  the 
number  of  months  in  1953  the  Canadian  border  is  open.  With  prices  sag¬ 
ging,  the  United  States  market  may  not  attract  in  1953  the  quantity  of 
canned  and  processed  meats  from  South  America  and  other  countries  that 
it  did  in  1951  and  1952. 

The  Canadian  Government  declared  in  August  that  foot  and  mouth 
disease  no  longer  exists  in  that  country.  The  United  States  has  not  yet 
given  any  notice  as  to  when  imports  might  again  be  permitted. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  SUPPLIES  IN  1953 

Feed  Supplies 
Generally  Adequate 

-Livestock  production  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  the  year 
ahead  will  not  be  limited  to  any  great  extent  by  feed  supplies.  Shortages 
01  feed  wij.l  continue,  however,  in  areas  damaged  by  drought. 

Total  supplies  of  feed  concentrates  for  the  1952-53  feeding  year 
w.,13.  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  somewhat  smaller  number  of  grain¬ 
consuming  livestock  to  be  fed  during  the  year.  The  total  production  of 
concentrate  feeds  is  expected  to  about  take  care  of  requirements.  Carry¬ 
over  stocks  of  feed  grains  on  hand  next  October  1  will  be  reduced  only  a 
little,  at  most,  from  a  year  earlier 0 

Supplies  of  roughage  are  less  than  the  abundant  supplies  of  last 
year,  while  the  number  of  roughage -consuming  animal  units  is  up  from  a 
year  earlier.  However,  shortages  will  be  regional  rather  than  national. 

Production  of  feed  grains  in  1952,  according  to  the  September  1 
crop  report,  is  slightj.y  greater  than  in  1951  but  below  the  previous 
3  years.  Compared  with  3.ast  year,  an  increase  in  the  corn  crop  more 
than  offset  reductions  in  the  other  feed  grains- -oats,  barley  and  sor¬ 
ghum  grains.  A  total  195^  production  of  117  mi3-lion  tons  of  feed  grains 
together  with  a  carry-over  of  about  20  million  tons  aud  the  prospective 
supplies  of  other  feeds  would  add  to  a  total  supply  of  I63  million  tons 
of  all  concentrate  feeds.  This  supply  wou3„d  be  weJ.3  above  the  prewar 
years  but  the  smallest  since  19^-7  l/. 

y* .Revised  data  for  October  1  and  complete  feed  balance  table,.  may  be 
found  in  the  Outlook  issue  of  mKP>  Feed  Situation  (BAiS) . 
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Corn  Supply  Close 
to  Last  Year 

The  1952-53  corn  supply  is  estimated  at  3*7  billion  bushels,  about 
the  same  as  last  year.  Hie  1952  corn  crop  of  3;l85  million  bushels  indi¬ 
cated  on  September  1  is  244  million  bushels  or  nearly  8  percent  above  1951* 
But  stocks  of  corn  in  storage  October  1  were  down  from  a  year  earlier. 
Holdings  of  corn  under  price  support,  including  both  that  under  loan  and 
that  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  were  sharply  below  the 
487  million  bushels  he3.d  on  October  1,  1951;  as  much  old  corn  was  sold 
by  CCC  or  redeemed  by  farmers  while  little  addition  was  made  from  the 

1951  crop. 

The  1952  corn  crop  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  especially  good  in  both  size 
and  quality.  The  crop  there  was  second  only  to  the  1948  crop. 

Oilseed  Cake  and  Meal 
Production  Down 

The  supply  of  high-protein  feeds  during  the  1952-53  feeding  season 
is  expected  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  a  year  earlier.  Prospective  produc¬ 
tion  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  will  be  down  from  a  year  earlier,  on  the 
basis  of  September  1  prospects  for  oilseed  production.  Compared  with  1951; 
the  1952  production  of  cottonseed  is  expected  to  be  down  about  9  percent, 
flaxseed  about  9  percent  and  soybeans  for  beans  2  percent.  Supplies  of 
other  grain  byproduct  feeds- -wheat  millfeeds,  corn  gluten  feed  and  meal, 
brewers  and  distillers*  dried  grains,  and  others- -and.  of  animal  protein 
feeds  will  probably  not  differ  much  from  a  year  earlier. 

1952  Hay  Crop  6  Percent 

Below  1951  ~  .  *vj  t°<‘ 

The  hay  crop  of  1952  was  6  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of 
195b  though  generally  of  higher  quality.  The  total  hay  supp3.y  for  1952-53 
was  indicated  on  September  1  at  about  117  million  tons  or  5  percent  smaller 
than  in  1951-52.  With  an  increased  number  of  roughage -consuming  animal 
units,  the  decline  in  the  supp3.y  per  animal  unit  is  even  greater.  Although 
below  average,  supplies  will  probably  be  adequate  for  the  livestock  to  be 
fed  in  most  areas.  Hay  supplies  will  be  in  short  supply,  and  prices  rela¬ 
tively  high,  in  areas  such  as  the  South,  Southeast  and  Southwest  where  dry 
weather  seriously  reduced  hay  production. 

Prices  of  Feeds  Likely  to  Average 
About  Same  as  Last  Year 

Prospects  are  for  prices  of  corn  to  be  a  little  lower  in  the  coming 
year  but  for  prices  of  many  other  feeds  to  be  a  little  higher. 

The  large  corn  crop  will  likely  result  in  slightly  lower  prices  of 
corn  in  the  Corn  Belt  but  the  price  support^  $1 .60  per  bushel,  national 
average,  and  smal3.er  carry-over  stocks  will  tend  to  limit  the  decline. 
Prices  of  other  feed  grains  and  hay  will  likely  be  higher  in  1952-53 
than  in  1951-52  because  of  the  smaller  production  this  year.  Prices  of 
high-protein  feeds  may  show  varied  price  trends  but  will  probably  average 
higher  in  the  coming  year. 
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Increased  Production  of  Feed  Grains  ••  .  •  . 

NeTdFd'r'Fspe'ciaiiy  *2  Longer -run  Future 

Present  stocks  of  feed  grains  were  largely  accumulated  from  the 
1943  and  1949  crops.  They  are  down  one- third  from  the  stocks  following 
those  harvests,  and  .are  the  smallest  since  those  at  the  end  of  the  1947-40 
season.  Carry  -over  reserves  were  reduced  in  both  the  1950-51  190-1  **> 

feeding  years.  The  stocks  remaining  now  are  too  small  to  provide  much 

cushion  against  a  poor  crop. 

•  In  the  future,  a  generally  rising  annual  production  of  feed  will 
be  necessary  if  the  output  of  pork,  milk,  poultry  and  eggs- -all  primarily 
produced  from  grain- -is  to  increase.  However,  the  need  for  increased  xeed 
production  for  current. use  will  probably. not  be  quite  so  pressing  in  the 
next  few  vears  as  it  has  been.  In  those, years  an. increased  supply  of  meat 
will  come1  from  a  rising  Cattle  slaughter.  ,  This  will  relieve  slightly  pe 
need  for  increased  production  from  hogs,  the  biggest  consumers  of  gram. 
These,  developments  will  be  in  contrast  with  the  last  several  years  when 
production  of  beef  was  small  and  adequate  meat  supplies  could  be  attained 
only  from  big  pig  crops  and  hog  slaughter. 

If  feed  crops  should  be  especially  large  in  the  next  few  years, 
part  of  them  would  go  to  rebuild  carry-over  stocks  from  present  low  levels. 
In  the  more  distant  future  when  beef  production  has  leveled  off  or  has 
begun  to  decline,  feed  crops  much  larger  than  now  would  go  directly  into 
feed  use  to  meet  the  greater  needs  for  livestock  products  for  a  growing 

population. 

OUTLOOK  FOE  BEEF  CATTLE  FOE  1953 


Another  Increase  Due  in 
1Cabtle~,Slaughter  • 

In  1953  cattle  slaughter  will  continue,  probably  at  an  accelerated 
rate,  the  increase  that  began' in  1953.  The  larger  slaughter  will  probably 
bring  renewed  price  declines  during  the  year,  although  price  changes  may 
be  more  uniform  by  classes  of  cattle  than  this  , 

• ■  Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  in  1952  will  total  around  2?  l/2  mil¬ 
lion  head,  .about  6  percent  above  the  26  million  of  1951.  The  increase  is 
slowing  only  slightly  the  rate  of  expansion  in  the  number  on  farms,  bal¬ 
ing  1952  around  5  mi  11  ion.. head  are  being  added  to  inventories,  a  Jitt. 
less  than  the  6  million  added  in  195-1.  The  approximately  93  million 
expected  in  January  1953  will. set  another'  new  record,  and  wil*  be  lo  mil¬ 
lion  above  the  77  million  on  farms  January  1,  19^9  (table  3) • 

The  potential  for  increased  slaughter  in  1953  Is  very  large.  Such 
events  as  a  widespread  severe  drought  or  an  extremely  sharp  breax  in  prices 
would  doubtlessly  result  in  greatly  increased  slaughter.  However,  a  mor, 
gradual  increase  is  more  likely.  In  most  cattle  cycles,  severa  yea.s 
elapse  before  slaughter  is  expanded  to  the  point  that  it  equals  annua 
production  and  prevents  a  further  increase  in  numbers  on  farms.  11  tne 
past  pattern  is  repeated,  numbers  on  farms  will  continue  upward  at  a 
slowing  rate,  and  will  reach  100  million  head  in  1955-  Cattle  slaug.it  . 
about  10  to  15  percent  larger  in  1953  than  in  1952  would  oe  con si s  on 
with  such  a  trend. 
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Table  3.-  Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  January  1,  calf  crop, 

and  number  slaughtered,  annual  19^5  to  date 


Number  of 

cattle  and 

calves  on 

farms  January  1: 

Year 

All  cattle 

!  For  milk  : 

Not  for 

milk  : 

and  calves 

:  Total  : 

Cows  : 

Total  : 

Cows  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1945 

85,573 

40,849 

27,770 

44,724 

16,456 

1946 

82,235 

38,549 

26,521 

43,686 

l6,4o6 

1947 

80,554 

37,683 

25,842 

42,871 

16,488 

19^8 

77,171 

36,169 

24,615 

41, 002 

16,010 

1949 

76,830 

35,270 

23,862  • 

41,560 

15,919 

1950 

77,963 

35,455 

23,853 

42,508 

16,743 

1951 

82,025 

35,606 

23,722 

46,419 

18,396 

1952  1/ 

'  88,062 

35,870 

23,407 

52,192 

20,608 

1/  Preliminary . 

2 /  Partly  estimated. 


_  . „  :Number  slaughtered 

Calf  .  . 

crop  *  Cattle  *  Calves 

•  • 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

35,155 

21,694 

13,657 

34,643 

19,824 

12,176 

34,703 

22,404 

13,726 

33,125 

19,177 

12,378 

33,748 

18,765 

11,398 

34,846 

18,624 

10,504 

35,622 

17 , 100 

8,913 

2/18,300 

2 /  9,100 

Table  4.-  Slaughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  under  Federal  inspection, 

by  classes,  19^5~52 


Year 

Cattle 

• 

• 

Sheep 

Steers 

:  Cows  : 

Heifers 

:  Bulls 

:  Total  : 

Lambs  : 

Sheep  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

-------  -r- 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

1945 

6,657 

5,691 

1,620 

571 

14,538 

16,776 

k,khh 

1946 

5,364 

4,317 

1,324 

408 

11,413 

16,535 

3,350 

1947 

6,968 

6,030 

1,953 

573 

15,524 

14, 374 

2,292 

1948 

5,751 

5,279 

1,483 

481 

12,994 

12,848 

2,495 

1949 

7,090 

4,178 

1,492 

462 

13,222 

10,883 

1,254 

1990 

6,944 

4,267 

1,390 

503 

13,103 

10,573 

1,166 

1951 

1952  2 / 

6,180 

7,100 

4,008 

4,050 

1,199 

492 

11,879 

8,889 

1,167 

1,300 

l/  Principally  ewes 

2 /  Forecast  based  on  numbers  in  first  8  months. 


Compiled  from  Marke t  News ,  Livestock  Branch,  P.M.A. 
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Another  reason  for  expecting  slaughter  to  increase  about  this  much 
is  the  comparatively  small  rise  to  date  in  slaughter  of  cows  and  young 
cattle.  In  the  first  ha.i.f  of  1952  most  of  the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter 
consisted  of  fed  cattle --particularly  fed  steers.  In  the  first  8  months 
of  the  year  10  percent  mere  steers  than  a  year  earlier  were  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection,  but  the  number  of  cows  was  the  same  as  last  year 
(table  4).  Steers  have  been  slaughtered  at  heavy  weights.  Those  under 
Federal  inspection  averaged  1,024  pounds  in  July,  the  heaviest  for  that 
month  in  15  years  of  record,  and  1,016  pounds  in  August,  the  heaviest 
August  weight  since  1941.  Only  this  fall  have  marketings  of  cattle  off 
range  and  pasture  been  stepped  up  substantially. 

The  relatively  few  cows  and  light  weight  steers  slaughtered  is 
characteristic  of  the  initial  stages  of  the  uptrend  in  slaughter.  In 
later  years,  cows  and  lighter  stock  will  be  an  increasing  proportion  of 
the  annual  slaughter. 

Prices  Lower  This  Year; 

Further  Declines  Likely 

•  *  * 

Prices  of  beef  cattle  have  trended  lower  in  1952.  Fed  cattle  have 
declined  least.  Prices  of  cows,  feeder  and  stocker  cattle,  and  lower 
grade  slaughter  steers  have  declined  most  (table  5).  At  Chicago  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  Choice  slaughter  steers  were  $^.15  per  100  pounds  below  a  year 
earlier,  while  decreases  amounted  to  $9*26  for  Commercial  cows  and  $5*72 
for  Commercial  steers.  At  Kansas  City  feeder  cattle  were  averaging  $3 .*33 
below  last  September.  The  biggest  single  factor  in  lower  prices  this 
year  is  the  increased  marketings,  though  lower  prices  for  hides  and  other 
byproducts  also  contribute.  The  smaller  decline  for  top  grade  slaughter 
cattle  than  for  other  classes  is  the  usual  experience  when  cattle  slaughter 
is  increasing.  For  when  numbers  on  farms  are  expanding  and  current 
slaughter  is  small,  fed  cattle  make  up  an  above  average  percentage  of  total 
cattle  slaughter,  and  their  price  premium  over  lower  grades  of  cattle  is 
relatively  narrow.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  demand  for  a  short  supply  of 
cows  and  feeder  cattle  results  in  relatively  high  prices  for  those  classes. 
As  an  illustration  of  these  trends,  Utility  grade  cows  at  Chicago  sold  for 
approximately  5^  percent  of  the  price  of  Choice  steers  in  1947.  By  1951 
they  were  up  to  68  percent  of  the  Choice  steer  price.  But  as  cattle 
slaughter  increased  in  1952  the  price  of  cows  for  the  first  8  months 
dropped  to  63  percent  of  Choice  steers.  Similarly,  prices  of  feeder  steers 
at  Kansas  City  in  the  fail  of  such  years  as  1950  an&  1951  were  up  to  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  concurrent  price  of  Choice  slaughter  steers  at  Chicago, 
but  this  fall  they  are  less  than  75  percent  of  the  slaughter  steer  price. 

A  further  reduction  in  prices  of  cattle  will  accompany  the  in¬ 
creases  in  slaughter.  Well  maintained  incomes  of  consumers  and  a  growing 
population  will  help  to  prevent  any  precipitous  price  breaks.  Also,  the 
relatively  smaller  supply  of  pork  next  year  than  in  several  past  years 
will  be  a  supporting  influence.  Nevertheless,  a  rather  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  appears  in  prospect.  The  decline  may  be  a  little  more  uniform  by. 
classes  than  it  was  this  year.  The  percentage  decline  for  cows  and  feeder 
cattle  may  be  no  greater  than  for  slaughter  steers. 
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Seasonal  fluctuations  will  take  place  about  this-  general  trend. 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  may  strengthen  a  little  late  this  fail  of  early  Vinter, 
then  later  decline  seasonally.  Prices  of  lower  grade  cattle  seem  likely 
to  increase  a  little  after  the  tig  fall  marketings  have  ended.  They  will 
probably  decline  seasonally  next  summer  and  fall, 

Returns  From  Cattle  Feeding 
May  'be  About  Average 


Lower  costs  of  feeder  cattle  this  fall  are  a  favorable  factor  in 
the  outlook  for  cattle  feeding  this  winter.  Prices  appear  to  be  low  enough 
sc  that  profits  from  feeding  will  be  average,  even  though  prices  of  slaughter 
cattle  decline  moderately*  ‘However,  a  sharp  decline  in  slaughter  prices 
would  result  in  another  year  of  belcw-average  profits. 


Profits  during  the  1951-52  feeding  season  were  far  less  than  they 
were  in  the  two  previous  years  and  were  somewhat  below  the  average  of  the 
previous  1C  years.  Prices  for  feeder  cattle  were  a  record  high  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  season,  and  prices  of  slaughter  cattle  eased  downward  during 
the  season.  According  to  calculations  of  costs  and  returns  for  a  standard 
corn  belt  feeding  program,  returns  from,  feeding  a  7 00  pound  steer  to  a  mar¬ 
ket  weight  of  1,050  pounds  yielded  a  return  of  $21.49  per  head  above  the 
costs  of  the  feeder  steer,  feed  and  transportation  and  marketing  expense. 

This  was  less  than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  war  except  i.9^8-^9* 

The  comparisons  in  table  6  are  based  upon  a  representative  feeding 
program  but  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  experiences  of  individual  feeders . 
Not-  all  costs  and  credits  are  included  in  the  calculations.  • 


A  Record  Volume  of 
Feeding  Likely  thi 


Cattle 
s  Winter 


A  large  movement  of  feeder  cattle  to  feed  lots  this  summer  and  to 
date  this  fall  points  to- a  larger  volume  of  cattle  feeding  this,  winter  than 
ever  before.  -The- increase  in-  total  numbers • of  feeder  stock  available,  the 
drought  in  many  areas  which  required  increased  marketing  of  cattle,  and 

a  . 

the-  large  com  crop  in  the  Corn  Belt  all  are  conducive  to  a  big  volume  of 
feeding.  A-lso  supporting  this  'prospect  is  the  relatively  greater  price, 
strength  this  fall  for  high  grade  fed  cattle  than  for-  other  classes* 


Receipts  cf  stacker  and  feeder  cattle  and  calves*  In  9  Corn  Belt  States 
from  June  through  August  were  15  percent  larger  than  a  year  before.  Re¬ 
ceipts  in  September,  however,  probably  were  not  up  this  much. 

:  , 

^  1 

Long  Pun  Cattle  Outlook  ; 

Favorable^  But  Lower  Prices  • 

Likely  for  Next  Few  Years  ; 

•  1  v  * 

The  strong  demand  for  beef-  by  a  fast  growing  population  that  led  up 
to  the  present  build-up  in  cattle  numbers  promises  also  a  favorable  outlook 
for  cattle  in  the  long-run  future.  But  because  numbers  have  increased  so 
fast  the  last  2  or  3  years,  in  the  more  immediate  future  a  considerable  ad¬ 
justment  in  the  price  of  cattle  relative  to: other  livestock -prices  can  be 
expected .  '  •  • :  *  ,  f  ,  h  < 
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During  1952  about  27^ 'rill liion  Cattle  and  calves ' are  being  slaugh¬ 
tered.  This  is  around  5  mtimn  head short.  of  the  number  being  produced, 

•  and  the  number  .of  the  year  will  be  increased  by  that 

much.  It  is  clear  that  slaughter  must  increase  a  great  deal  more  in  the 
future  before  it  will  be  large  enough  to 'hold  numbers  on  farms  steady  or 
•^ause  them  to  decrease ...projections  based  on  the  record  of  previous  cycles 
indicate .  that  .cattle,  and-,  calf  , slaughter  mi^ht  reach  38  million  head  or  more 
annually  by  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  this  decade,  nearly  40  percent 
mc^re  than'  the  slaughter  in  1952.  (These  -projections  were  published  in  the 
.March -April  issue  of  this  Situations 

'  *  '•  .  V-  ' 

From  a  slaughter  of  that  size,  the  beef  and  .veal  supply  would  provide 

•  for  a  consumption. , of v; about  .70  pounds  of  beef 'and  11  pounds  of  veal  per 
person.  This  is  considerably  more  than  the 'consumption  in  1952  of  about 
6O2  pounds  of  beef  and  7  pounds  of  veal. 

If  annua. l  cattle ‘Slaughter  and  beef  and  veal  output  increase  about 
as  projected,  a  declining  trend  in  prices  of  cattle  and  calves  can  be 
expected.  The  relationship  between  prices  of  cattle  and  other  livestock 
and  livestock  products  would  become  closer  to  its  long-run  normal  or  average. 
In  1951  and  1952  the  prices  of  beef  slaughter  steers  have  been  about  one- 
third  above *their  average  ratio  to  prices  of  hogs  (table  7.).  They  are  not 
likely  to  retain  nearly  so  high  a  relationship. 

*  « 

How  much  prices  of  cattle  decline  in  the  next  several,  years  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  future  employment  and  incomes  of  consumers. 

Demand  for  beef  is  stronger  relative  to  other, meats  now  than  formerly,  and 
it  is  likely  to  remain  strong  if  consumer  incomes  stay  large.  Continued 
high  employment  and  incomes  thus  would  cushion  price  declines  considerably; 
but  a  business  recession  would  accentuate  them, 

A  rapid  liquidation  of  cattle  numbers  forced  by  a  severe  drought 
also  would  bring  very  great  price  declines.  They  would  be  temporary. 

Future  increases  in  cattle  slaughter  will  have  much  competitive 
effect  on  hogs.  But  it  will  show  up  more  in  restricting  hog  production  than 
in  pushing  down  hog  prices  *  The  reason  is  that  each  tendency  toward  lower 
prices  will  be  offset  by  adjusting  production.  Production  of  hogs  can 
respond  much  faster  to  price  change  than  can  production  of  cattle.  Never¬ 
theless,  if  employment  and  incomes  remain  high  a  small  expansion  in  hog 
production  might  take  place  over  the  93  million  pigs  indicated  for  1952. 

If  support  prices  for  corn  are  maintained  at  about  present  levels, 
a  business  recession  during  the  years  of  a  large  beef  supply  would  result  in 
sizable  cutbacks  in  hog  production.  Subjected  to  both  the  competition  from 
beef  and  falling  consumer  incomes,  demand  for  pork  would  be  weak.  But  com 
would  be  available  for  feeding  only  at  close. to  the  support  price.  Hence 
hog  production  would  have  to  be  reduced  enough  to  hold  prices  of  hogs  to  a 
point  where  feeding  of  corn  at  a  near-support  price  would  be  profitable. 

Thus  the  price  of  hogs  would  tend  to  be  about  at  an  average  ratio  to  the 
support  price  of  com,  and  the  number  of  hogs  raised  would  be  less  than  in 
recent  years.  If  annual  corn  cnps  were  large,  a  large  amount  of  corn  would 
go  into  storage  0 
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Table  7.-  Price  comparisons  between  steers,  lambs, 

hogs,  and  millc,  selected  periods 


Price  per  100  pounds 


Patio  of  beef  steer 
price  to  price  of 


Year 

Choice  • 
slaughter 
steers, 
Chicago 

1/ 

Choice 
and  Prime- 
slaughter 
lambs, 
Chicago 

2/ 

Received  by  farmers  for 

Lambs 

Hogs 

Milk 

Hogs  s 

Milk 

delivered 
to  plants 
and 

dealers 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

10  year  average 

1922.31 

11.05  - 

13.05 

8.76 

2.30 

04.7 

126.1 

480.4 

1932.41 

9.19 

8.84 

6.70 

1.72 

104,0 

137.2 

53^.3 

1942-51 

22.92 

21.47 

17.50 

3.76 

10S.8 

131*0 

609.6 

* 

By  years  . 

1947 

26.22 

23.59 

24.10 

4.26 

111.1 

108.8 

615.5 

1948 

30.96 

25.96 

23.10 

4.37 

119.3 

134.0 

635.7 

1949 

26.07 

25.45 

18.10 

3.94 

102.4 

144.0 

661.7 

1950 

29.68 

27.30 

'  18.00 

3.38 

108.7 

164,9 

764.9 

1951 

35.96 

34.33 

20.00 

4.58 

104.7 

179.8 

781.7 

1952  3/ 

33.81 

28.80 

13.57 

4.77 

117.4 

182.1 

708.8 

l/  Corn  Belt  beef  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  at  Chicago.  Called  Good  grade 

until  1951* 

2/  Formerly  called  Good  and  Choice. 

3/  Average  for  first  9  months. 


Probably  the  main  implication  of  these  prospects  for  the  intermediate 
future  is  that  beef  cattle  will  lose  some  of  its  competitive  advantage  in 
those  regions  where  it  normally  receives  strong  competition  from  other  live* 
stock  enterprises.  This  applies  especially  to  beef  cattle  raising--as 
contrasted  with  feeding- rjn  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  South.  In  some  parts  of 
those  regions  beef  cow  herds  have  been  built  up  for  the  first  time  only 
during  the  last  several  years  of  unusually  high  cattle .prices ♦  Where  it  does 
not  fit  well  in  an  efficient  farm  organization,  cattle  raising  will  be  under 
increasing  competitive  pressure.  However,  improvements  in  grassland  farming 
have  been  so  great  that  many  new  areas  will  be  able  to  continue  in  cattle 
even  though  prices  be  lower.  And  adjustments  will  often  be  toward  other 
forage-using  livestock,  principally  dairy  cattle,  rather  than  to  hogs  or 
poultry  or  to  producing  field  crops. 


After  the  intermediate  period  of  cyclical  adjustment  is  past,  the  long 
>•  run  future  holds  bright  promise  for  cattle.  The  West  and  much  of  the  new 
cattle  area  of  the  East  will  continue  to  produce  beef  cattle  and  will  be 
in  a  position  to  capitalize;  on  the  basic  strong  demand  for  beef  by  the 
expanding  population  of  this  country. 
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Table  8.-  Pig  crops  and  hog  slaughter,  United  States,  1945-52, 

with  forecast  for  1953 


Year 

Pig  Crop 

;  Hogs 

■  Spring 

!  Fall 

>* 

Total 

• 

Biaugn  i>ei  t/Ci. 

:  1/ 

•  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

.  head 

head 

head 

head 

1945  • 

4 

52,2.1 6 

34,611 

86,827 

71,891 

1946 

52,191 

30,503 

82,694 

76,115 

1947 

52,199 

31,909 

83,289 

74,001 

1948  . 

50,468 

33,358 

83,826 

70,869 

1949 

56,969 

36,275 

93,244 

74,997 

1950 

57,935 

39,404 

97,339 

79,263 

1951 

62,007 

40, 182 

,102, 189 

85,581 

1958 

1953 

l  /  rrv-v  4-ri  1 

■  56,607 

a  • 

2/  36,500 

.£•<_  . . L‘  2. _  n 

2/  93,107 

3/  85,000 

V  81,000 

*  l/  Total,  including  farm  slaughter,  for  the  calendar  year. 

2/  Based  on  farmers  *  intentions  for  fall  farrowing  as  reported  June  1 
and  on  an  average  size  of  litter  for  the  fall  crop  with  allowance  for 


trend.  Number  rounded  to  nearest  500,000  head. 
3/  Partly  forecast. 

5Y  Forecast. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOP  HOGS  FOP  1953 

Hog  Slaughter  to  be  Smaller 
in  F irstB^Month  s 

In  each  of  the  first  7  or  8  months  of  1953 »  fever  hogs  will 
likely  be  slaughtered  than  in  the  same  months  this  year.  The  largest 
reduction  is  expected  at  mid-winter,  when  slaughter  will  be  considerably 
below  the  large  slaughter  at  that  time  this  year. 

Decreases  in  slaughter  are  in  prospect  because  of  the  smaller  pig 
crops  of  1952.  The  spring  pig  crop  was  9  percent  smaller  than  the  same 
crop  of  1951 >  and  farmers  intended  on  June  1  to  reduce  the  fall  crop  by 
the  same  percentage  (table  8). 

The  size  of  hog  slaughter  in  the  later  months  of  next  year  will  be 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  1953  spring  pig  crop.  Current  price  trends 
would  indicate  a  small  reduction  in  that  crop*  The  hog-corn  price  ratio 
this  fall  is  averaging  a  little  less  than  the  long-run  normal  for  the  season. 
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(See  table  9  and  chart,  page  22.)  Outbreaks  of  diseases  of  hogs,  notably 
cholera,  anthrax  and  vesicular  exanthema,  in  the  past  year  or  two  are 
somewhat  discouraging  to  hog  producers.  Other  factors,  however,  would  in¬ 
dicate  a  small  increase  in  spring  farrowings.  Especially  important  is  the 
bumper  corn  harvest  in  the  Western  Corn  Belts  Farrowings  in  that  region 
were  reduced  rather  sharply  in  1952  and  farmers  in  the  area  are  in  a 
position  to  expand  next  yeaj*Q  Also,  except  for  cattle  feeding,  other  live¬ 
stock  enterprises  are  not  in  strong  competitive  position.  Downtrends  in 
cattle  prices  have  dampened  interest  in  expanding  beef  cattle  production 
further.  Producing  and  feeding  lambs  is  not  increasing,  and  there  is  as 
yet  no  perceptible  shift  back  toward  producing  more  milk.  Moreover,  the 
price  of  corn  is  not,  low  enough  to  encourage  large  scale  storage  under 
loan.  Based  on  all  these  considerations,  the  apparent  prospect  is  for  no 
great  change,  or  at  most  a  small  increase,  in  the  spring  pig  crop. 

Prices  of  hogs  next  year  will  likely  average  as  high  or  a  little 
higher  than  this  year,  assuming  that  demand  for  meat  does  not  change  much. 
Prices  during  the  winter  seem  certain  to  be  higher  than  the  depressed 
prices  of  last  winter.  Prices  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  next  year 
probably  will  be  about  equal  to  those  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  this 
year. 


Increased  competition  from  beef  and  weak  demand  and  price  for  lard 
will  tend  to  hold  down  prices  for  hogs  next  year,  just  as  they  have  been 
doing  during  much  of  this  year*  Prices  of  hogs  this  fall,  for  example, 
have  been  a  little  below  last  fall  despite  a  reduction  of  around  one- tenth 
in  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered.  A  weaker  demand  for  pork  due  to  a 
larger  supply  of  beef  and  its  lower  price  is  a  primary  explanation.  (See 
discussion  of  price  and  retail  value  of  beef  and  pork,  page  7  •  )  Also 
holding  down  current  hog  prices  is  the  low  price  for  lard.  Wholesale  price 
quotations  for  lard  at  Chicago  in  August  were  29  percent  below  last  August 
and  the  lowest  since  June  1950*  Wholesale  prices  for  most  cuts  of  pork, 
by  contrast,  were  as  high  or  higher  this  August  than  a  year  earlier. 

Despite  only  a  small  improvement  in  the  price  of  hogs,  an  average 
or  nearly  average  hog-corn  price  ratio  is  in  prospect.  Prices  of  corn  are 
expected  to  be  a  little  lower  than  this  year.  A  ratio  near  average  would 
permit  about  average  returns  from  raising  and  feeding  hogs. 

Long-run  Outlook:  Less  Price 
Weakness  than  Cattle,  but  "only 
Slow  Ri  se~TrTpro  du'cti  on 

Hogs  will  probably  experience  less  price  decline  in  future  years 
than  cattle,  but  production  will  likely  increase  only  slowly.  Both  price 
and  production  of  hogs  will  be  affected  by  trends  in  employment  and  incomes « 

This  outlook  is  described  in  connection  with  the  prospects  for  beef 
(p*15“l8, table  7). 
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Table  9*-  Hog- corn  price  ratio  during  fall  breeding  season,  United  States  and 
Nor^h  Central  Region,  arrayed  according  to  United  States  ratio,  and 
*  number  of  sows  farrowing  following  spring,  1924-52 


• 

• 

* 

Year  x 

t 

# 

• 

Hog- corn  price  ratio 
September- Dec ember  l/ 

TI  ..  ,  «  North’ 
United  .  Central 
States  .  &fcates 

i 

i  i 

M..  .  Mt.  ■» 

Number  of 

sows 

farrowing 

following 

spring 

• 

• 

X 

% 

• 

t 

• 

% 

Increase  or  decrease  from 
preceding  spring  in 
sows  farrowing 

Number  ]  Percent 

: 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

: 

1938  x 

17*2 

18.8 

8,692 

1,897 

27.9 

1942  x 

17*2 

18.4 

12,174 

2,490 

25.7 

1948  : 

17*1 

17.5 

8,820 

987 

12.6 

1926  : 

16.6 

17.5 

9,754 

706 

7.8 

1941  x 

15*5 

16.3 

9,684 

1,924 

24.8 

1949  : 

15.4 

15.8 

9,174 

354 

4.0 

1937  : 

15.3 

16.7 

6,795 

618 

10.0 

1946  : 

14.8 

15.6 

8,548 

471 

5.8 

1935  t 

14.7 

15.8 

6,954 

1,487 

27.2 

1932  i 

14.2 

17.4 

9,122 

312 

3.5 

1950  : 

13.5 

13.7 

9,591 

417 

4. 5 

1925  : 

13,5 

15.3 

9,048 

714 

8.6 

1945  i 

12.7 

13.5 

8,077 

-  225 

-  2.7 

1943  « 

12.4 

13.4 

9,246 

-2,928 

-  24.1 

1944  : 

12.3 

13.4 

8,302 

-  944 

-  10.2 

1939  : 

12.0 

13.3 

8,247 

-  445 

-  5.1 

1931  : 

12.0 

13.0 

8,810 

-  159 

-  1.8 

1952  t 

2/11.5-12.0 

— 

-- 

--- 

1951  t 

~  11.5 

11.6 

8,530 

-1,061 

—  11.1 

1947  x 

11.2 

11.2 

7,833 

-  715 

-  8.4 

1927  s 

11.2 

11.6 

9,301 

-  453 

-  4.6 

1928  x 

11.2 

12.2 

8,854 

-  447 

-  4.8 

1930  i 

11.2 

12.3 

8,969 

691 

8.3 

1929  : 

10,3 

10.9 

8,278 

-  576 

-  6.5 

1940  x 

10.0 

10.6 

7,760 

-  487 

-  5.9 

1936  : 

9.4 

9.4 

6,177 

-  777 

—  11.2 

1933  s 

8.6 

10.2 

6,825 

-2,297 

—  25.2 

1924  : 

8.2 

8.7 

8,334 

-1,465 

-  15.0 

1934  j 

• 

• 

6.8 

7.0 

5,467 

-1,358 

-  19.9 

l/  Based  on  prices  received  by  farmers* 
V  Partly  forecast* 
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INFLUENCE  OF  HOG-CORN  RATIO 
ON  SPRING  FARROWING 
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0  CHANGE  FROM  PREVIOUS  YEAR  IN  SOWS  FARROWING  SPRING  PIGS 


U.'S4  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.  4  7  500  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Despite  consumer  preferences  for  "beef,  production  of /hogs  will 
continue  large  and  will  increase  in  the  long  run  future  along  with  the 
growth  of  popuXation,  Moreover,  future  prospects  can  he  improved  if  a 
leaner  type  of  hog  can  he  raised,  providing  leaner  pork  for  'consumers# 
It  is  chiefly  the  fat  cuts  of  pork  that  have  suffered  a  decline  in  con¬ 
sumer  preference. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS  IN  1953 

Sheep  and  Lamb  Slaughter 
to  Change  Little 

The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  and  size  of  the  lamb 
crop  indicate  that  little  change  is  being  made  this  year  in  numbers  of 
sheep  on  farms#  The  lamb  crop  and  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  slaugh¬ 
tered  will  increase  little  if  any  in  1953#  Prices  for  lambs  may  be 
comparatively  well  maintained# 

After  declining  for  8  successive  years,  numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs 
on  farms  were  increased  in  1950  and  again  in  1951,  It  appeared  that  a 
sustained  uptrend  was  beginning*  But  throughout  1952,  sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  has  been  continuously  larger  than  in  1951 0  The  average  increase 
in  commercial  slaughter  for  the  first  8  months  amounted  to  21  percent# 
Most  of  the  gain  was  in  lambs  and  yearlings#  Slaughter  of  " sheep”  (which 
are  mostly  ewes)  under  Federal  inspection  did  not  run  much  ahead  of  last 
year  until  August,  and  for  the  first  8  months  totaled  only  14  percent 
over  a  year  before  (table  10),  This  does  not  indicate  a  large-scale  sell¬ 
ing  of  breeding  herds  of  sheep#  However,  fewer  lambs  are  being  added  to 
breeding  herds  this  year  than  last  year# 

Reflecting  in  part  the  lessened  interest  in  building  up  sheep 
herds,  prices  of  ewes  this  fall  are  less  than  half  their  prices  of  last 
fall. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  next  January  1  probably  will 
show  only  a  small  change  from  a  year  earlier#  The  number  of  stock  sheep 
will  at  most  be  up  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  head;  and  the  number  of 
sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  will  be  smaller#  Most  or  all  of  any  increase  in 
stock  sheep  will  be  in  regions  east  of  Toxas  and  the  Rocky  Mountains# 

Prices  of  lambs  and  wool,  as  well  as  ewes,  have  declined  rather 
severely  from  peaks  reached  temporarily  in  early  1951#  The  decline  in 
wool  has  been  greater  than  in  lambs#  Moreover,  a  lower  value  of  pelts 
and  pulled  wool,  reflecting  the  weaker  wool  prices,  accounts  for  some  of 
the  reduction  in  price  of  slaughter  lambs#  The  price  declines  are  a 
partial  cause  for  the  leveling  off  of  sheep  numbers  and  production  on 
farms#  Also  important,  however,  is  the  prolonged  dry  weather  in  Texas, 
whe re  one-sixth  of  the  Nation’s  lamb  crop  is  produced# 

Although  lambs  will  receive  increased  competition  from  beef  next 
year,  no  large  price  reduction  is  expected#  Prices  of  wool  are  likely  to 
be  about  as  high  as  in  1952,  since  a  wool  price  support  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  a  floor  under  prices#  The  price  trends  in  prospect  for 
lambs  and  wool  are  generally  more  favorable  to  producers  than  are  those 
expected  for  prices  of  cattle. 
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Selected  Prioe  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  l/ 


Item 

• 

• 

: 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Unit 

*  January -August 

:  : 

:  1951  !  1952 

x  : 

X 

:  August 
*  1951 

• 

• 

X 

x  July 

• 

• 

,jg2  . 

xAugust 

X 

: September 

• 

• 

Cattle  and  0 a Ives 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  Zj 

Chicago,  Prime  . 

: 

> 

x 

> 

Dollars  per: 

100  pounds  :  38.69 

36.06 

37.92 

34.55 

34.46 

34.17 

Choice  . . . . . 

do. 

:  35.98 

33.97 

35.85 

33.03 

33.02 

32.53 

Good . . . 

do. 

:  33.37 

31.22 

33.10 

30.45 

29.87 

28.96 

Commercial  . . . . . . 

do. 

:  30.94 

28.24 

30.08 

27.51 

26.59 

25.10 

Utility . . 

do. 

:  28.39 

25.27 

27.23 

23.53 

22.32 

20.69 

All  grades  . . . . 

do. 

:  35.51 

33.17 

36.39 

32.53 

32.52 

32.19 

Omaha,  all  grades  . . . 

do. 

:  3^.13 

31.71 

34.65 

31.28 

31.42 

Sioux  City,  all  grades  . 

do. 

:  34.27 

31.63 

35.01 

31.25 

31.35 

. — 

Cows,  Chioago  zj 

Commercial  . . 

• 

• 

do. 

:  27.92 

23.74 

28.65 

22.09 

21.27 

19.71 

Utility  . . . . 

do. 

:  24. 91 

21.48 

24.37 

19.95 

19.03 

17.47 

do. 

,  21. kk 

18.57 

21.07 

16.76 

16.25 

15.00 

Vealers,  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  . 

do. 

x  37.62 

35.87 

3  6.68 

32. 63 

32.40 

32.45 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kansas  Citv  ..... 

do. 

:  33.55 

29.53 

32.59 

25.24 

25.17 

23.57 

Price  received  by  farmers 

Beef  cattle  . . . . 

• 

• 

do. 

!  29.18 

26.96 

28.90 

26.00 

24.90 

23.80 

Veal  calves  . . . 

do. 

:  32.61 

30.50 

31.90 

28.80 

27.40 

26.00 

Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 

Chicago 

t 

: 

t 

x 

do. 

• 

: 

: 

s  21.40 

18.79 

21.50 

21.63 

20.69 

180-200  pounds  . . . . . 

do. 

*  22.17 

19.67 

22.38 

22.58 

21.90 

— 

200-220  pounds  . . . . 

do. 

1  22.31 

19.77 

22.72 

22.63 

22.24 

— 

do. 

,  22.20 

19.54 

22.70 

22.35 

22.19 

•mmmwm 

240-270  pounds  . . 

do. 

:  21.90 

19.08 

22.38 

21.66 

21.91 

«•  •  mm 

do. 

:  21.39 

18.49 

21.67 

20.80 

21.21 

— 

All  weights  . 

do. 

:  21.85 

19.14 

22.23 

21.91 

21.87 

— 

do. 

,  21.60 

18.99 

22.10 

21.59 

21.90 

... 

Sows,  Chicago  . . . . 

do. 

:  18.98 

16.54 

19.14 

18.13 

18.44 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  . 

do. 

.  20.80 

18.50 

20.90 

20.00 

20.90 

19.10 

Hog-corn  price  ratio  4/ 

• 

• 

do. 

,*  12.4 

10.5 

12.4 

12.1 

12.1 

e* 

Prioe  received  by  farmers,  all  hogs  .... 

do. 

:  12.9 

10.9 

12.7 

11.6 

12.1 

11.2 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chicago  . 

: 

x 

• 

• 

• 

do. 

: 

: 

• 

• 

:  19.09 

12.17 

14.63 

7.87 

9.33 

7.36 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  ................ 

do. 

*  17.01 

12.21 

15.30 

10.10 

9.70 

9.16 

Lambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  . 

• 

• 

do. 

: 

*  35.92 

29.07 

31.59 

29.27 

30.03 

26.60 

Feeding,  Good  and  Choioe,  Omaha  . 

do. 

l 

- — 

31.34 

24.25 

24.63 

23.10 

Prioe  received  by  farmers  . 

do. 

:  32.15 

26.28 

29.80 

25.50 

25.60 

24.10 

All  meat  animals 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers 

(1910-14-100)  . 

• 

2 

: 

: 

: 

1 4l8 

377 

416 

376 

372 

349 

Meat 

Wholesale,  Chioago 

Steer  beef  carcass,  Choioe,  600-600  pounds 

t 

s Do liars  per 
2/ :100  pound 8 

: 

X 

•x 

:  56.13 

54.69 

56.50 

53.60 

54.56 

Lamb  oaroass,  Good,  30-40  pounds  .......... 

do. 

:  56.62 

5/5T.31 

58.00 

59.62 

60.50 

... 

Composite  hog  products,  including  lard 
72.84  pounds  fresh  . . . 

• 

• 

Dollars 

• 

23.73 

20.36 

24.38 

22.03 

22.82 

21.31 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . . 

do. 

:  32.58 

27.95 

33.47 

30.24 

31.33 

29.26 

71.32  pounds  fresh  and  cured  . 

do. 

:  26.41 

23.72 

26.96 

25.38 

27.05 

24.98 

Average  per  100  pounds  . . . 

do. 

:  37.03 

33.26 

37.80 

35.59 

37.93 

35.03 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Beef,  Good  grade  . . 

: 

Cents 
per  pound 

!  84.6 

86.8 

84.7 

85.7 

85.5 

Lamb  . . . . . . 

do. 

x  76.2 

77.0 

77.5 

79.8 

79.4 

— 

Pork,  including  lard  . 

do. 

x  45.2 

41.2 

45.7 

41.9 

44.5 

— 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

Wholesale  (1947-49-i.OO) . . . 

: 

!  118.9 

113.2 

120.9 

113.1 

115.2 

Retail  (1935-39=100)  6/  . 

x 272.2 

272.9 

276.6 

274.1 

280.3 

... 

Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical  Appendix  to  this  Situation,  February  1951. 

Grade  names  as  used  beginning  January  1951. 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y. ,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 

Average  of  40-50  lb.  for  all  months  but  January,  July  and  August, 

Index  of  retail  meat  prices,  new  weights. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats 


Item 


Unit 


January-August  : 


1951 


August 

1951 


1952 


July 


August  :Septeaber 


Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1936-39=100) 


Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 
9  Com  Belt  States 

Cattle  and  calves  . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 


: 

1,000 
head 
:  do. 

: 


Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . . . . 

Calves  . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

Perc  entage  sows  ................. 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

Cattle  . 

Calves  . . 

Sheep  and  lambs . . . 

Hogs . 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head  . . 

Veal,  per  head  . . . . . 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  . . . . 

Pork,  per  head  ZJ . . 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  Zj 

Lard,  per  head . . . . 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . 
Total  production 

Beef  . . . . 

Veal  . 

Lamb  and  mutton  . 

Pork  2 / . . . 

Lard  . . . . 


Total  commercial  slaughter  3 j 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  . . * . 

Calves  . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

Total  production 

Beef . . 

Veal  . 

Lamb  and  mutton . . . . . . 

Pork  2 / . 

Lard  . . . . . 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Percent 

Pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do, 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Million 

pounds 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


1,000 

head 

do. 

do, 

do. 

Million 

pounds 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


137 


1,378 

1,662 


7,663 
3,311 
6, *13 
33,563 


996 

197 

99 

252 

553 

112 

*7 

1*0 

55 

37 

15 

*,21* 

368 

300 

5,352 

1,*23 


10,562 
5,561 
7,026 
*7, *98 

5,596 
620 
326 
6, *90 
1,6*1 


do. 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  n»nth 

Beef  . . . . . 

Veal  . . . :  do. 

Lamb  and  mutton . .  do. 

Pork . :  do. 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4/ . .  do. 

Annual  data  for  most  series  published  in  Statistical 
Excludes  lard. 

Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 
Includes  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  room  products, 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


1*2 


1,*92 

1,528 


8,157 

3,16* 

7,737 

39,6*6 


1*5 


306 

510 


1,06* 

*22 

889 

*,236 


12* 


192 
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95 
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93 
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1*0 
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*3 

*3 
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1*6 
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55 

56 
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56 

37 

38 

39 

36 
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1* 

15 

1* 

*•,523 
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59 

57 

61 
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39 

39 

** 

5,37* 

615 

526 

507 

1,*70 

159 

1*2 

128 

11,153 

1,507 

1,*98 

1,5*2 

5,1.47 

726 

719 

72* 

8,493 

1,006 

1,025 

1,1*2 

*9, *61 

5,318 

*,659 

*,6** 

5,9*2 

767 

786 

795 

638 

98 

9* 

101 

39* 

** 

*3 

*9 

6,59* 

753 

65* 

637 

1,718 

18* 

168 

155 

87 

190 

161 

157 

— 

7 

( 

12 

10 

11 

... 

6 

15 

12 

11 

*96 

685 

5*3 

*02 

... 

701 

1,029 

850 

693 

Appendix  "to  this  Situation,  February  1950. 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS;  NORMAL  FLUCTUATION  OF  PRICES 
FROM  ANNUAL  AVERAGE,  POSTWAR  YEARS  (  1947-51  ) 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


N  EG.  48957  -XX  BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Prices  farmers  receive  for  meat  animals  follow 
characteristic  seasonal  patterns  more  or  less  close¬ 
ly  each  year.  Usually  the  biggest  seasonal  changes 
are  in  prices  for  hogs,  lambs  and  sheep.  Prices  for 
veal  calves  and  for  all  beef  cattle  change  less  by 


seasons.  However,  seasonal  price  swings  for  indi¬ 
vidual  classes  of  beef  cattle  differ  somewhat  from 
the  average  for  all  classes  shown  here.  (See  table 
5  of  text  for  indexes  of  seasonality  by  grade  and 
class.) 
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%  THE  "LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  S-  ITUATION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation: Board,  November  23,  1952 

summary 

The  decline  in  meat  animal  prices  since  last  spring  is  resulting  in 
a  sharp  reduction  in  hog  production*  Farmers  indicated , on-  December  1  that 
they  intend  tq  have  13  percent  fewer  sows  farrow  in  the  spring  of.  1953  than 
io  ••  .last  spring.  ..  With  the  1952  fall  pig  crop  11  percent  smaller  than  a  year 

.  earlier ,  pork  production  in  1953  may  drop  12  to  15  percent  below  both  1951 
and  1952. 

*  >  •  *  u  *  ■ 

j  ‘  -v  .Beef  production,  on  the  other  hand,  will  continue  upward  in  1953* 

-  liven  though  slaughter  of  cattle  increased  a  great  deal  ip.  the  last  few  months, 
the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  probably  rose  about  5  million  head 
during  1952*  With  more  on  farms,  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  will  be  con- 
; v  >.s.iderably  larger  in  1953  than  in  1952.  -.Assuming  average  grazing  and  feed 
.  conditions,  the  year’s  total  may  be-  up  nearly  15  percent  from  1952.  Despite 
such  an  increase,  however,  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  would  rise  somewhat 
•further  during  the  year*  ; 

■,  .  ’  '  :  .  '  '•  '  '  . 

•The  increase  in  beef  and. veal  production  seems  likely  to  about  offset 

the  decline  m  pork  and  total  meat  output  in  1953  is  expected  to  be  about 
...  the  same  as  in  1952.  However,  production  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
weather.  Good  grazing  and  feed  conditions  would  reduce  cattle  slaughter  and 

the  meat  supply  while  poor • conditions  would  have  the  opposite  effect. 

* 

Heat  production  increased  more  than  usual  this  fall  and  output  in 
October- December  was  a  near-record  for  the  quarter.  To  some. extent,  the 
meat  supply  this  fall  was  increased  at  the  expense’  of  output  in  1953*  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  spring  pig  crop  was  marketed  before  the  Christmas- 
hew  Year  holidays  this  winter  than  last  and  dry  weather  speeded  marketing 
•  of  cattleo  *  « 

The  larger  meat  production  was*  a  major  factor  in  price  declines.  In 
mid-December  prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  averaged  26  percent 
.below  last  May.  Prices  for  beef  cattle,  calves,  hogs  and  lambs  were  at  the 
lowest  levels  since  before  the  Korean  outbreak* 

Meat  production  this  winter  is  expected  to  decrease  seasonally  and  to 
total  about  the  same  as  last  winter.  There  will  be  more  beef  and  veal  but 
less  pork.  Output  of  lamb,  now  above  a  year  ago,  probably  will  drop  below 
corresponding  1952  levels* 

Prices  of  hogs  this  winter  will  likely  rise  seasonally  and  average 
considerably  higher  than  in  either  early  December  or  last  winter.  Prices  for 
,  medium  and  lower  quality  cattle  have  been  depressed  by  large  supplies  and 
,  sluggish  demand*  No  marked  improvement  appears  in  prospect  for  this  winter, 
but  seasonal  increases  are  more  likely  by  late  winter  and  spring.  The  higher 
grades  of  cattle,  while  maintaining  a  fairly  wide  price  spread  over  lower 
grades,  may  decline  seasonally  through  spring*  Price  trends  for  cattle  later 
in  the  year  will  be  governed  by  grazing  and  feed  conditions.  If  favorable 
conditions  prevent  excessive  marketings,  prices  probably  will  prove  more 
stable  in  the  second  half  of  1953  than  in  1952. 


November  -  December  1952 


For  all  of  1953,  prices  of  hogs  probably  will  average  higher  than  in 
1952#  Cattle  are  likely  to  average  lower  and  lambs,  about  the  same#  Prices 
of  hogs  have  been  low  relative  to  prices  of  cattle  for  the  last  several 
years  but  will  improve  their  position  in  1953# 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 

Fall  Livestock  .  ...  '9 

SlauglvEer  Large  , .  .  .  *  I 

Livestock  slaughter  was  large  this  past  fall#  Slaughter  of  cattle, 
oalves  and  sheep  was  considerably  above  the  fall  of  1951  and  slaughter  of 
hogs  was  nearly  as  large#  Total  production  of  meat  under  Federal  inspection 
in  October- December  nearly  equaled  the  1943  record  for  the  quarter# 

*  Several  developments  caused  the  high  level  of  slaughter  and  meat  pro¬ 

duction#  Because  of  drought  in  the  Great  Plains,  cattle .slaughter  increased 
more  during  the  fall  than  it  would  have  if  weather  had  been  better#  •  Con¬ 
siderably  more  lambs  were  marketed  for  slaughter  than  In.  the  previous  year 
as  fewer  were  held  for  feeding  or  to  expand  breeding  herds#  Commercial  hog 
slaughter  in  August- November  was  only  6  percent  below  a  year,  earlier,  even 
though  9  percent  fewer  pigs  were  saved  last  spring., than  the  previous  spring# 

On  December  1, 15  percent  fewer  spring- crop  hogs  (6  months  old  or  over)  than 
a  year  earlier  remained  on  farms#  Thus  a  larger  part  .of  ,the  spring  pig 
crop  was  marketed  before  Christmas  this  year  than  last#  .  Earlier  marketings 
resulted  from  the  high  percentage  of  early  farrowing s  for  the  spring  pig 
crop  together  with  efforts  by  producers  to  market  before  the  heavy  seasonal 
runs#  Their  losses  in  holding  hogs  for  January- February  sale  last  winter 
discouraged  them  from  repeating  the  practice  this  year# 

Meat  Output  to  Show  Little 
if  Any  Increase  this  Winter 
over  Last  ' 

•  Livestock  slaughter  and  meat  production  this  winter  will  not  continue 
so  much  above  a  year  earlier  as  it  was  during  the  fall,  and  might  total  a 
little  less  than  last  winter#  Hog  slaughter  will  decrease  more  than  usual# 

It  will  at  times  be  substantially  smaller  than  last  winter  since  much  of 
the  spring  pig  crop  has  already  been  marketed#  With  fewer  lambs  on  feed, 
sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  will  drop  below  the  level  of  last  winter# 

a 

Cattle  and  calf  slaughter,  on  the  other  hand,  will  continue  above 
last  year#  Slaughter  of  lower  grade'  stock  will  decrease  seasonally  but  will 
probably  continue  large#  There  are  still  some  producers  in  range  and  pasture 
areas  who  lack  feed  and  may  be  forced  to  market  a  considerable*  numbe,r  of 
their  cattle#  Moreover,  the  uncertain  price  situation  may  hasten  marketings 
of  cattle  as  some  producers  become  discouraged  from  holding  their  cattle 
any  longer#  Similarly,  many  fed  cattle  will  be  marketed  after  comparatively 
short  terms  of  feeding#  Marketings  of  medium  quality  short-fed  cattle  have 
been  large  recently  because  cattle  that  went  on  feed  in  summer  and  early 
fall  have  been  moved  to  slaughter  after  only  a  short  feeding  period#  Sub- 
.  stantial  marketings  of  cattle  of  this  type  will  probably  continue  through 
most  of  the  winter# 
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It  is  likely  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  all  fed  cattle  will  be 
marketed  at  the  Choice  and  Prime  grades  this  winter  than  last*  This  is  pro¬ 
bable  despite  the  wider  price  margins  for  top  grades ,  because  (1)  a  large 
number  of  medium  quality  cattle  are  on  feed;  (2)  the  weakening  market  will 
cause  a  good  many  farmers  to  sell  before  top  quality  is  reached;  (3)  feed 
is  more  expensive  relative  to  cattle  prices  new  than  a  year  ago*  Already 
the  percentage  of  GoodP  Commercial  and  Utility  is  up  sharply,  and  of  Choice 
and  Prime  is  lower* 

Slaughter  of  all  fed  cattle  this  year  will  exceed  last  year,  since 
more  cattle  are  on  feedo 

Hog  and  Lamb  .Slaughter  in 
1953  to  be  Below  1952 

About  xhe  same  number  of  hogs  were  slaughtered  in  1952  as  in  1951* 
Slaughter  was  maintained  despite  fewer  hogs  raised  because  some  came  from 
the  1951  pig  crops,  because  more  sows  and  gilts  were  slaughtered  as  breed¬ 
ing  herds  were  reduced,  and  because  more  of  the  spring  pigs  were  marketed 
before  yearfs  ends 

Throughout  1953,  however,  fewer  hogs  will  be  slaughtered  than  in  1952* 
The  1952  fall  pig  crop  was  11  percent  smaller  than  the  1951  fall  crop*  The 
number  of  sows  farrowing  was  down  12  percent,  but  the  average  size  of  litter 
was  up  to  6*65  pigs,  a  record  high*  Furthermore,  producers1  intentions  are 
for  a  13  percent  reduction  from  last  spring  in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow 
this  coming  spring* 

In  both  the  1952  fall  crop  and  1953  spring  intentions  all  regions 
showed  sizable  reductions *  (Tables  1  and  2*) 

These  cutbacks,  coming  after  a  10  percent  reduction  in  pig  crops  in 
1952,  amount  to  a  substantial  drop  below  the  high  1951  level  of  hog  pro¬ 
duction*  The  prospective  1953  spring  pig  crop  would  be  the  smallest  spring 
crop  since  1938* 

As  a  result  of  the  fewer  pigs  raised,  hog  slaughter  in  1953  may  be 
down  12  to  15  percent  from  1952, 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  1953  also  will  likely  total  less 
than  in  1952*  Slaughter  early  in  the  year  may  drop  to  considerably  below 
1952*  It  could  approach  1952  levels  more  closely  later,  unless  fall 
slaughter  should  be  held  down  in  order  to  rebuild  sheep  herds--which  seems 
unlikely*  Numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  were  reduced  during  1952 
after  having  increased  in  1950  and  1951?.  They  are  not  expected  to  change 
much  in  1953 o 

1953  Meat  Output  Expected  to 
Diffe r  Little  f rom  l952* 


The  large  cattle  slaughter  this  fall  was  far  from  sufficient  to 
halt  the  upswing  in  cattle  numbers  on  farms,  vhich  may  have  gone  up 
about  5  million  head  during  1952  to  a  new  record  cn  January  13  1953* 
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Table  1.-  Sows  farrowed,  pigs  saved  and  pigs  saved  per  litter,  spring  and  fall  pig  crops. 

United  States,  by  regions,  1947  to  date 


J 

Year  i 

4 

* 

JLT. 

-  North  Cen’-braT 

South 

Central 

t 

t 

Western  * 

: 

United 

States 

North 
Atlantic  * 

3 

East 

• 

West 

OUUU1 

ft  ft 

Atlantic  # 

•  • 

1 

4 

Thousands 

thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thou  sands 

J 

Sows  farrowed 

1947 

159 

2,311 

4,230 

639 

979  * 

230 

8,548 

1948  j 

153 

2,111 

3,718 

608 

987 

256 

7,833 

1949  :  165 

•2,394 

4,319 

633 

1,053 

256 

8,820 

1950  j 

145 

2,554 

4,568 

631 

1,048 

228 

9,174 

1951  j 

153 

2,625 

4,855 

683 

1,026 

249 

9,591 

1952  1/ 

157 

2,442 

4,056 

721 

912 

216 

8,504 

1953  2/  i 

136 

2,207 

3,646 

616 

640 

150 

7,395 

, 

Pig 

s  saved 

1947 

1,029 

14,265 

25,812 

3,790 

5,857 

1,446 

52,199 

1948 

1,010 

14,052 

24,062 

3,714 

6,030 

1,600 

50,468 

1949  i  1,107 

15,909 

27,835 

3,909 

6,570 

1,639 

56,969 

1950 

920 

16,177 

28,905 

3,971 

6,534 

1,428 

57,935 

1951  *  1,016 

17,238 

31,463 

4,273 

6,430 

1,587 

62,007 

1952  1/ 

1,072 

16,421 

27,095 

4,601 

5,899 

1,342 

56 , 430 

1953  *2/ 

48,000 

Pigs  saved  per  litter 

i 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1947 

6*48 ' 

'THT" 

"TTST 

"TT.Tr 

1948  j 

6,58 

6.65 

6.47 

6.11 

6.11 

6.26 

6.44 

1949 

6.73 

6.65 

6.44 

6.17 

6.24 

6.39 

6.46 

1950 

6.36 

6.33 

6.33 

6.29 

6.23 

6.26 

6.31 

1951 

6.63 

6.57 

6.48 

6.26 

6.27 

6.38 

6.47 

1952  1/ 

6.83 

6.72 

6.68 

6.38 

6.47 

6.23 

6.64  • 

Fall  Pig  Crop 

Sows  farrowed 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1947 

121 

1,557  ' 

1,530 

583 

901 

174 

4,866 

1948  i  126 

1,609 

1,690 

551 

904 

190 

5,070 

1949  :  123 

1,800 

1,941 

565 

951 

188 

5,568 

1950 

119 

1,970 

2,183 

561 

924 

166 

5,923 

1951  :  126 

1,991 

2,237 

610 

879 

189 

6,032 

1952  1/ 

■ 

118 

1,795 

2,012 

566 

684 

143 

5,318 

Pigs  saved 

1947 

&3 1 

10,199 

9,732 

3,584 

5,627 

1,117 

31,090 

1948 

865 

10,917 

11,184 

3,452 

5,717 

1,223 

33,358 

1949 

831 

11,925 

12,694 

3,531 

6,059 

1,235 

36,275 

1950 

815 

13,289 

14,674 

3,552 

5,998 

1,076 

39,404 

1951 

872 

13,346 

14,690 

3,968 

5,704 

1,224 

39,804 

1952  1/ 

818 

12,064 

13,490 

3,623 

4,420 

940 

35,355 

,  < 

Pigs  saved  per  litter 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1947 

6.82 

6.55 

6.36 

6.14 

6.25 

6.46 

6.39“ 

1948 

6.88 

6.78 

6.62 

6.27 

6.32 

6.43 

6.58 

1949 

6.77 

6.62 

6.54 

6.25 

6.37 

6.55 

6.52 

1950 

6.83 

6.74 

6.72 

6.33 

6.49 

6.50 

6.65 

1951 

6.92 

6.70 

6.57 

6.51 

6.49 

6.47 

6.60 

1952  1/ 

:  6.97 

t 

6.72 

6.70 

6.40 

6.46 

6.56 

6.65 

Average  number  of  pigs  per  litter  with  allowance  for  trend  used  to  calculate  indicated  number 
of  pigs  saved. 
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Table  2#-  Number  of  sows  farrowing  and  percentage  distribution  by  months, 


> 

fall 

season,  United  States,  1947 

Number  of  sows  farrowing 

to  date 

.  . 

Year 

June 

• 

*•* *  • 

July 

:  Aug.  ; 

•  # 

Sept.  ] 

• 

Oct. 

•  «•  « 

• 

Nov#’ 

• 

• 

Total 

Thous. 

Thous* 

Thous. 

Thous* 

Thous. 

Thous. 

Thous. 

1947.  , 

640 

552 

t  . 

1,000  •  /-.. 

1-,501-  /* 

•  833 

340  ’ 

•  4,866 

•1948  , 

•  •  727 

*570  •  - 

985  • 

1,525  • 

871 

’  "  392 

5,070 

.  1949/  ../  .  • 

731  . 

•618 

•  1,172  -* 

1,760 

901 

•  -386  . 

5,568 

...1950  . . / 

710 

610.  . 

1*E85-  • 

1,891-  - 

1,004- 

•  • 423  , 

5,923 

1951 

819 

673 

1,350 

1,827 

987 

376.* 

6,032 

1952 

816 

663  • 

1,218  ; 

1,573'  * 

‘  741 

307  ; 

5,318  * 

Percent 

of  total  sows  farrowing 

- 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent’ 

1947 

13  #2 

11*3 

20.6 

30.8  ,  - 

:  17.1 

7.0 ; 

100,0 

1948 

14*3 

11*3  ' 

19.4 

30  a 

17.2 

7.7  : 

100.0 

1949 

•  13.1 

11.1 

21.1 

31.6 

16.2  . 

6.9 

100*0 

1950 

12.0 

10*3 

21.7 

31.9 

.  17.0 

7.i ; 

100.0 

1951 

13.6 

11.1 

22.4 

30.3 

16.4 

6.2 

100.0 

1952  . 

.  15.3 

12*5 

22.9 

29.6  -  ' 

•  13.9 

5.8 

100.0 

Cattle  slaughter  for  1953.  will  total  considerably  above  1952  slaughter#.--. 

The  extent  -of  the  increase  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  therefore  i?or  the.  • 
year  as  a  whole,  will  be  governed  by  grazing  and  feed  conditions#  In  the 
event  of  favorable  range  and  feed,  the  year1 s  total  cattle  and  calf 
slaughter  will  probably  be  increased  moderately  --  close  to  15  percent# 
Total  raeat  production  would  in  this  case  approximately  equal  1952  pro¬ 
duction,  since  the  increase  for  cattle  and  calves  would  about  offset  the  * 
decrease  in* hogs#  (See  table  3.)  ' Consumption' per  person  would  be  down  a 
little  because  the  population  is  larger#  .  ' 

If  the  condition  of  ranges  and  pastures  should  be  unfavorable, 
slaughter  of  cattle  would  rise  substantially . in  1953,  and  meat  production 
would  be  larger#  Especially  favorable  conditions,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  lead  to  less  increase  in  cattle  slaughter,  and  to  a  smaller  total 
meat  output  than  in  1952#  ' 

Prices  Belov/  Last  Year 

*  • 

m  i  f  •  «  -  •  «• 

Prices  of  every  class  of  livestock  in  recent  months  have  been  lower 
than  a  year  before#  Differences  at  in  id- Dec  ember  ranged  from  >1.50  per  100 
pounds  for  barrows  and  gilts  (at  Chicago)  to  about  >10*00  for  Commercial 
cows  and  for  feeder  cattle  and  lambs •  Prices  have  been  relatively  lowest 
for  cows,  feeder  cattle,  lower  grades  of  slaughter  steers  and  heifers,  and 
sheep  and  lambs# 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  meat  animals  at  mid- December  averaged 
26  percent  below  last  }  ay#  Only  part  of  the  decline  was  seasonal#  Decem¬ 
ber  prices  for  beef  cattle,  calves,  hogs  and  lambs  were  lower  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Korean  outbreak# 
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Production,  and  consumption  per  person  of  red  meat  and  poultry 
United  States,  annual  1945-52  and  forecast  for  1953 


Red  Meats 


Consumption  per  person- 


§ 

*ear:  f  Tv  Beef 

•  . .  ■ 

..Veal-. 

t 

-  • 

:  Lamb  •  : 

:  .  and  : 

:  mutton  : 

Pork 

excluding 

lard 

f  .  • 

♦- 

:*>  Total 
• 

♦  .  . 

:  meat 

:  1/ 

• 

'  :  Mi 1.1b. 

Mil. lb. 

MU. lb.  *• 

Mil. lb. 

Mil. lb; 

mu. lb; 

*  t 

• 

-  • 

:  .  .  Production  2/ 

k  |  * 

19^5  '  :  10,276 

1,664 

:  1,054.': 

10,697 

23; 691 

4,816 

1946  -■  :  9,373 

‘  1,445 

“  968 

11,150 

22,934 

4,323 

194?  :  10,432 

•  .1,605 

,  799  . . , 

10,502 

23,333 

4,067 

1948- .  :  9,076 

1*423 

•  -  747-  • 

10,055- 

21*300 

3,798 

19U9  .  ;  ..  9,439 

1,334 

603 

10,266 

..  21,682 

4,521 

1950  ,  :  9,533 

'  1,230 

59f 

10,7l4 

*22,079 

4,797 

1951;  ;  :  .  '8 , 843 

1,061 

522 

11 , 483 

: ‘21,909 

5,393 

1952  1/  ■  .”9,625 

'  1,160 

640  . 

11,575 

.'23,000 

5,675 

1953  1/  J  10,350 

' .  1,300 

600 

10,000 

.  '22,750 

5,750 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

1945  '  ' 

59.0  7- 

■  11.8. 

7,3 

66.2 

:  ' 144.3 

» 

32.9 

1946' 

61.3 

•  9.9 

6.6 

75.4 

■  153.2 

;7.  30.2 

1947 

69.1 

107.8 

5.3 

69.1 

'  154.3 

27.9 

1948 

62.7 

1  '9.5 

.  5.0  . 

:  67.4 

,  144.6 

26.8 

1949  ‘ 

63.5 

8.8 

4.1 

67.3/ 

143.7 

.  29.2 

1950  . 

63.0 . 

''  8.0  • 

.  3.9  , 

:.  63. 6,. 

143.5 

..31.3 

*'■  .  9  .  „ 

1951 

56.1 

6.6 

3.4 

.  71.5 

137.6  * 

■  .,34.0 

1952  3/ 

61.5 

'  7.1'  " 

4.1 

72 .5 

‘  145. 

35.1 

1953  4/ 

68. 

3.0 

'  3.8 

'62. ' 

141-142 

35.7 

1/  Chicken,  including  commerc ial  broilers,  and  turkey.  , 

2/  Production  of  red  meats  is  carcass'  weight  equivalent  of  production  from 
total  'Uhl ted:  States  slaughter.  _  . 

3/  Preliminary. indication's.  Revised  from  original  forecasts.  .  . 

k/  Forecast. 

^  -  «•>.  «  •  *  •  •/*.  •*. 

This  table  corrects  table  1  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  for  Sept. ••Oct, 
1952,  and  revises  estimates  for  1952  and  forecasts  .for  1953*. 


«  i  * 

4  *  •  *  t 


t  . 

*  I 


1 


-  .■’>  •  v*. 


Table  4.- 

Meat  consumption  per 

person  by  quarter  years, 

» 

1949  to  date 

Period 

Eeef  ‘ 

Veal 

:  lamb  and 
:  mutton 

’  Pork  1/ 

• 

Total 

• 

• 

191*9 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Jan . -Mar , 

15.9 

2.0 

1.2 

17,7 

.  36.8  .  • 

Apr June 

15.9 

2.1 

.0.8 

15.9 

■  ■  •  34.7  <  • 

July-Sept . 

16  *6 

2.4 

1.0' 

.  14.8 

34.8- 

Oct .-Dec . 

15,1 

2:3 

1.1 

18.9 

37.4.  ■  ■ 

Year 

1950 

T3.5 

Trr 

67.3 

1^3.7 

Jan ; -Mar . 

15.6, 

1.9 

1.0 

18.4 

36.9  • 

Apr , - J une 

15.5 

2,0 

1.0  , 

16.4 

34.9 

July-Sept . 

16.2 

2.1 

l.o- 

14.9 

34.2 

Oct .-Dec . 

IS  .7 

2.0 

0.9 

18 . 9 

Year  ... 

1951 

63.0 

3.0 

3.9 

68,6 

4 

"143.5 ' 

*■ 

Jan. -Mar . 

14.5 

1*6 

9.9  . 

■  18.2 

35.2  •:  • 

Apr . -June 

13.2 

1.5 

0.8 

17.1 

32.6  ' 

July-Sept , 

14.6 

1.8 

0.3  . 

16.4 

33.6. 

Oct ,-Pec* 

13.3 

1.7 

0.9 

19.8 

36.2 

Year 

1952 

56.1 

6,6 

3.4  - . 

71.5 

137.6 

J  an . -Mar . . 

14'. 3  ' 

1.5 

l.o 

19.5 

36.3 

Apr .-June 

14.5 

1.5. 

1.0 

16.8 

33.8 

July-Sept . 
Oct. -Dec. 

16.5 

2.0 

1.0  • 

y 

16,6 

36.1 

Year  3/ 

61.5 

7.1 

4.1 . 

72.5 

145 

l/  Excluding  lard, 

2/  Preliminary, 

1/  Tentative  indications,  as  rounded  slightly. 
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Increase  in  Supply  of  •  • 

Medium  to  Lorre r  Quality 
Beef  finding  Market  SlTIggi  sh 

The  biggest  declines  in  cattle  prices  have  been  in  the  medium  and 
lower  quality  of  cattle >  The  increase  in  marketings  of  cattle  of  these 
grades  has  been  substantial  but  not  extremely  large®  One  reason  prices 
have  adjusted  so  sharply  from  their  high  1951  level  is  that  breeders  and 
feeders  have,  shown  less  interest  in  buying  replacement  cattle®  However, 
also  contributing  to  the  price  break  is  a  slow  response  of  merchandiser 
and  consumer  demand  to  the  larger  supplies  of  the  medium  and  lower  quality 
beef.  ,  *  • 

During  the  last  several  years  when  cattle  herds  -were  being  expanded, 
relatively  few  cows  and  grass  cattle  were  marketed.  An  unusually  large 
part  of  slaughter  consisted  of  high  quality  fed  steers*  Responding  to  the 
kind  of  beef  supply  available--  merchandisers  developed  outlets  for  the 
higher  grades.  Choice  and  Prime  beef  and  veal  were  frequently  featured. 

Mow  that  the  cattle  cycle  is  swinging  to  the  phase  of  increased 
marketings, 9  the  supply  of  medium  and  lower  quality  beef  is  rising.  But 
it  is  not  finding  a  ready  market.  The  potential  demand  is  probably  as 
large  as  ever,  but  it  will  not  be  fully  expressed  until  both  merchandis¬ 
ing  procedures  and  consumer  attention  are  focused  somewhat  more  on  beef 
and  veal  of  a  wider  range  of  quality© 

Hog  Prices  Seasonally  Higher  * 

»’»*•'**  -  >'■•1  »* ^ •  V*  twn-  »  mm  w'lW  •»  ’  • 

Prices  of  hogs  have  increased  since  mid- December .  prospects  are 
for  them  to  rise  somewhat  more  this  winter  and  to  average  higher  than’  in 
early  December  and  higher  than  last  winter.  Prices  of  lambs,  cows,  and 
lower  grade  steers  seem  likely  to  continue  under  pressure  but  to  strengthen 
somewhat  by  late  winter  or  early  spring,  and  prices  of  top  quality  fed 
cattle  to  decline  seasonally. 

Last  winter. and  spring  hog  o rices  declined  steadily  until  early  April. 
This  was  an  unusual  trend  for  the  season,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
peated  this  winter .  It  is  possible  that  hog  prices  will  average  as  high  or 
higher  than  a  year  before  during  most  or  all  of  1953.  Slaughter  wall  be 
much  smaller,  and  less  pork  w/ill  be  on  hand  in'  cold  storage.  Stocks  of 
pork  on  December  1  we  re  18  percent  below  the  previous  December.  Only  the 
large  cattle  slaughter  in  prospect  will  tend  to  prevent  greatly  increased 
hog  prices  in  1953. 

Prices  of  lambs  last  winter  were  depressed  primarily  by  the  sharp 
step-up  in  the  supply  of  slaughter  lambs  out  of  feedlots.  With  fev/er  fed 
lambs  this  winter,  prices  may  rise  somewhat  seasonally. 

Inasmuch  as  sizable  marketings  will  continue,  no  great  improvement 
in  prices  of  cows  and  loiver  grade  steers  and  heifers  is  expected  in  early 
to  mid- winter.  This  is  especially  likely  if  producers  continue  to  be  dis- 
coureged  by  the  general  price  outlook  and  choose  not  to  hold  back  on 
marketings.  However,  ^/seasonal  increase  is  likely  as  the  spring  pasture 
season  nears. 
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Cattle  feeding  in  the  Com  Belt  this  -winter  is  of.  record  volume. 
Consequently,  large  marketings  will  probably  bring  a  seasonal  decline  in 
fed  cattle  prices.  Until  late  winter,  downward  pressure  may  continue 
-  Sr®a^est.,on  the  medium  grades,  while  the  top  grades  maintain  a  considerable 
price  margin*  But  seasonal  downtrends  for  the  top  grades  might  extend  well 
into  the  summer. 

Price  trends  for  cattle  through  the  latter  part  of  1953  will  be 
governed  by  developments  during  the  year.  With  supplies  of  other  meats 
down  from  1952,  beef  will  be  subject  to  less  price  competition*  If  favor¬ 
able  weather  holds  the  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  to  moderate  size, 
cattle,  prices  might  level  out  and  show  more  strength  by  later  in  the  year. 
However,  cattle  numbers  on  farms  are  so'  large  that  any  big  rise  in  market¬ 
ings  would  probably  bring  continued  price  weakness. 

USDA  Offers  to  Buy  Pork 

On  December  15  the  Department  of  Agriculture  offered  to  buy  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  smoked  hams',  smoked  picnics,  and  bacon,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  burdensome  supply  of  pork  on  the  market.  Any  purchases  made 
will  be  for  delivery  during  January  to  April,  for  distribution  to  school 

lunch  programs  and  other  eligible  outlets.  ' 

v-  *  *  ;  *  *  .  . 

Canadian  Border  to  be 
Opened  Ware hi  " 

Import s  of  livestock  and  meat  from  Canada  will  be  permitted  after 
.March  1  if  there  are  no  new'  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that 
country.  The  border  has  been  closed  to  these  products  since  February  1952. 

i 

CJanada  has  in  the  past  sent  both  cattle  and  beef  as  well  as  small 
quantities  of  other  meats  to  the  United  States.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
cattle  have  been  stockers  and  feeders.  Imports  of  cattle  averaged  452,000 
head  annually  in  1948-50  and  -were  239,000  in  1951.  Average  meat  imports 
in  1948-50  were  70  million  pounds  beef  and  veal,  5  million  pounds  of  pork, 
and  3  million  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton.  In  1951  they  were  82  million 
pounds  of  beef  and  veal,  22  million  pounds  of  pork,  and  3  million  pounds 
of  lamb  and  mutton. 


In  general,  when  trade  is  resumed  it  is  likely  to  be  at  approxi¬ 
mately  its  1S51  level  and  below  1948-50..  No  sizable  surplus  of  meat  or 
cattle  has  backed  up  in  Canada  except  for  some  pork  in  storage*  Tempo¬ 
rarily  somewhat  more  pork  and  fat  cattle  might  be  shipped  than  before  the 
embargo.  Considering  the  costs  of  bringing  Canadian  cattle  into  this 
country,  the  price  advantage  for  imports  is  slight.  It  is  likely  that 
fewer  feeders  than  before  the  embargo  will  enter  from  Canada  because  of 
the  low  price  for  this  type  of  cattle  in  the  United  States.  ' 

Slaughter  Restrictions  Removed; 

Ceiling  Eliminated  on  Certain  “Sales 

In  accordance  -with  the  policy  expressed  in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  Amendments  of  1952,  controls  on  livestock  and  meat  have  been  further 
relaxed  or  suspended  during  the  last  6  months.  Restrictions  on  regis¬ 
tration  of  new  slaughterers  were  lifted  on  November  24.  This  aotion 
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followed  previous  easing  of  regulations,  and  ended  virtually  all  control 
on  slaughtering,,  Anyone  wishing  to  slaughter  livestock  may  now  dp  so  by 
registering  with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  marking  his-  reg¬ 
istration  number  on  the  meat  produced.  Grading  and  grademarking  is  still 
required  on.  beef  and  veal  but  . not  on  other  meats.  .  .  -  • 


Price  ceilings  at  wholesale  on  lamb,  yearling  and.,  mutt  on  were  sus¬ 
pended  October , 29  and  qn  pork  products- November  24.  Sales  of  these  meats 
at  * retail  and  sales  of  beef  at  * both  wholesale  and  retail  are  still  under 
price  ceilings.  Retail  ceilings  for  veal ^  lamb,:  mutton  and. pork  are  the 
actual  wholesale  prices  as  increased  by  the  percentage  mark-up  -established 
in  the  pre-control  base  period.  .  Retail  ceilings  for  beef  are^still  dollar s- 
•  and- cents  ceilings,  as  specified  by  the' OPS.  ..V  -  .  •  *x*  : 

Seasonality  in  Marketings  and  Prices  of  Meat  Animals 


By  :Harold  ’F.  Breimyer  and 


Lucille 


W  . 


Johnson 


There  is  a  characteri stie : . seasonal  pattern  in  the  production  and  : 
marketing  of  most  kinds  of  livestock.  Basically,  spring  is  the  season  for 
births;  summer  for  pasturing;  fall  for  marketing  off  grass;  and  fall  and 
winter  for  feeding.  Despite  much  variation  from  this-  sequence.,  .enough:;  :  . 
uniformity  exists  for  normal  seasonal  trends  to  be  revealed  in  statistics 
of  livestock  production  and  marketing.  p  ...  . ...  .#-,r 


"•  •  Data  on  pig  crops,  for  example,  show  March  and  April  and  September 

to-be  the  months  of  most  farrowings.  More  hogs  are  marketed  and  slaughtered 
in  November  to  January  than  in  any  other  months.  Marketings  of  f  cattle  and 
sheep  are  largest  in  October  to  December.  A  peak  in  slaughter  also  Oocure 
at  that  time,  though  it  is  lower  than  the  marketing  peak  because -sizable •< 
numbers  are  diverted  for  feeding..  *  '  •  .^.pr  .o 


Meat  production  alsq  varies;  by  seasons.  =  As  meat  is  not  readily 
storable  for  long  periods  and  consumer  demand  is  rather  inflexible,,  seasonal 
changes  in  the  meat  supply  bring  about  seasonal  swings 'in  prices  of  meat 'and 
meet  animals. 


Indexes  of  Seasonal  Variation  . 

*  .  *  i  *•*■•• 

.  .  •  \  ,  i  « 

’  ■  ,  j  •  ■  ■  ' ,  , ' ,  *•* 

So  important  are  these  changes  that  it  is  often  helpful  to./know  the-: 
most  common  Or  typical  seasonal  patterns-  The  seasonal  indexes  for  each/  . 
month  presented  here  were  calculated  from  data  for  years  back  to  19 ?1  ex-  ~ 
cept  for  war  years,  and  were  adjusted  as  necessary  for  trend  so  as  to  apply 
to  postwar  years.  For  some  series,  the  seasonal  pattern  has  changed  a  . 
great  deal  over  the  past  30  years.  It  is  for  tins  reason  that  the  most 
typical  seasonality  for  years  since  the  war  was  calculated  from  the  -25^yea^ 
record  beginning  in  1921,  The  indexes  were  derived  by  the-  ratio-to-moviftg 
average  method.  *  :.  .•  •  4’  ;  - 


Indexes  are  presented  in  table  5#  They  show  the  normal  value  for 
each  month  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  for  all  months  of  the  year.  In-* 
dexes  are  calculated  here  for  prices  received  by  farmers  for  each  kind  of' 
livestock,  for  marketings  and  prices  of  steers  at  Chicago,  for  prices  of 
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several  other  classes  of  livestock  at  Chicago,  and  for  livestock  slaughter 
and  meat  production  under  Federal  inspection#  (Indexes  of  seasonality  for 
several  other  statistical  series  relating  to  livestock  will  be  published 
in  a  future  issue  of  this  Situation#) 

The  normal  postwar  seasonalities  in  prices  received  by  farmers  are 
charted  on  the  cover  page*  Notable  is  the  greater  fluctuation  eaoh  year 
in  prices  received  for  hogs  and  lambs  than  for  prices  of  cattle  and  calves# 
Prices  of  hogs  are  usually  at  their  peak  in  early  fall,  while  the  high 
points  for  other  livestock  come  earlier  in  the  year# 

The  price  received  by  farmers  for  any  kind  of  livestock  is  a  com¬ 
posite  average  for  all  animals  sold*  The  price  for  hogs  is  the  average 
price  for  sows,  boars,  stags,  barrows  and  gilts*  prices  for  cattle  include 
those  for  stockers  and  feeders,  for  the  lower  grade  animals  sold  off  grass, 
and  for  the  top  quality  fed  cattle*  The  normal  seasonal  trends  in  prices 
for  all  animals  therefore  do  not  indicate  accurately  the  trend  for  any 
particular  grade  or  class* 

Sow  marketings  are  numerous  only  during  the  summer*  Hence  during 
most  of  the  year  the  average  price  trends  for  all  hogs  are  essentially  the 
same  as  for  barrows  and  gilts*  Prices  are  normally  highest  in  September, 
when  marketings  of  hogs  from  the  spring  pig  crop  have  just  begun*  They  are 
lowest  in  December,  when  marketings  are  largest*  Prices  touch  a  secondary 
peak  in  March  and  a  secondary  low  in  Apri  1-Hay,  due  to  seasonal  swings  in 
marketings  of  fall  pigs* 

prices  for  lambs  are  highest  in  early  spring  and  lowest  in  the  fall# 
The  high  prices  in  the  spring  reflect  partly  the  better  quality  of  lambs 
marketed  then  and  their  longer  fleece# 

Prices  for  all  cattle,  averaged  together,  also  are  highest  in  the 
spring  and  lowest  in  the  fall#  This  seasonality  is  in  part  the  result  of 
the  better  quality  of  marketings  in  the  spring,  when  fed  cattle  are  re¬ 
latively  most  abundant*  However,  the  high  spring  prices  for  lower  grade 
cattle  to  go  on  grass  also  help  to  lift  the  average  for  all  cattle  prioes 
in  the  spring  months*  The  indexes  in  table  5  show  wide  differences  in 
seasonal  variation  for  prices  of  cows  and  Com  Belt  steers  at  Chicago  and 
of  stockers  and  feeders  at  Kansas  City*  Cows  and  stockers  and  feeders 
bring  their  highest  prices  in  the  spring  and  lowest  in  the  fall*  The  same 
is  true  for  medium  and  lower  grades  of  slaughter  steers*  Prices  of  Choice 
and  Prime  slaughter  steers  have  an  opposite  pattern,  reaching  their  high 
in  early  fall# 


Reliability  of  "Normal”  Trends 

Actual  prices  seldom  follow  a  "normal”  seasonal  pattern*  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  how  nearly  they  do  so--that  is,  howr  reliable  the  indexes 
are  in  describing  seasonal  price  behavior*  One  way  to  indicate  reliability 
is  to  show  approximately  how  closely  price  movements  have  followed  the 
average  or  normal  movement  in  past  years*  Table  6  and  the  charts  on  pages 
15  and  17  are  designed  to  do  this* 

The  charts  at  the  top  of  page  15  shows  how  widely  month-to-month 
changes  in  prices  received  for  hogs  have  departed  from  the  normal  change* 
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Table  5*-  Index  numbers  of  normal  month-to-month  variation  in  marketings  and  prices  of  meat  animals  l/ 
-  :  f  i  ’  (Datft  for  cover  pagd  chart),.  .  •  ..  .. 


Jan.'  : 

Feb. * 

March*  April 

:  May 

*  June 

*  July  *  Aug. j 

:  Sept. 

t  Oct.  *  Nov* 

t  Dec. 

Prices  received'  by  farmers  * 

,  .. 

»\ 

~ 

Beef  cattle  : 

98 

99 

101 

103 

104 

1Q4 

;•  103  100 

101 

97  95 

95 

Veal  oalves  : 

101 

102 

102 

102 

102 

101 

100  100 

100 

97  96 

97 

Shpep 

98 

104 

108 

108 

106 

101 

97  96 

96 

96  95 

95 

Lambs  '  '  '-•"•* 

-9$;  •- 

'100  “  : 

105 

106 

•  105 

; -105“ 

100  97 

•  98 

95  95 

95 

Hogs  •  •  .•  :  5  C. '  s 

'  96 

•f  .98  v 

100  -  ' 

■•96 

•  96 

•  9? 

106-  1Q8 

111 

.•  104  95 

91 

^Central  market  prices  ..  * 

'  i  *V 

... 

• 

Beef  slaughter  steers  at  : 

•  ‘  '  * 

Chi'oago  2/  •’  '•  *  :  ;  *  * 

« 

..  '.-•  :  - 

•* 

•  .« 

* 

Prime  * 

1Q4*  •  - 

98  . 

97  ■ 

9.6 

94 

.96 

104  , 

104  104 

104 

Choice  * 

98 

96 

96 

95 

97 

100 

103  104 

105 

104  102 

100 

Av.  Good  &  .Commercial  ,i. 

98 

97 

99 

100 

102 

103 

105  101 

101 

99  97 

98 

Utility  -  ’  •'  -T’  :r 

99  ’ 

99  . 

104 

105* 

107 

’  106 

101  •  '  97  . 

‘  96 

93  96 

97 

Slaughter  Cows,  at  Chicago*. 

•  .  ‘—r  «*. 

*. 

•  ’• 

^  *  - 

• 

,  .  4  . 

• 

’ 

Canner  &  cutter..  .  .  *. 

1Q0 

101  •  -. 

103 

105 

.108 

.  105. 

102  99 

98 

94  92 

93 

Commercial  '  * 

95 

'  96  ’ 

102 

104 

108 

107 

105 v  101 

100 

95  94 

93 

*  •  -  Utility  -  ;  '  r'  * 

•98 

**  99  "• !  • 

103 

106: 

109 

'  107 

I  102  98 

98 

94  93 

93 

Stocker  &  feeder  steers-  * 

*  *  *  * . .  *  * 

-  . 

» 

♦  ■.  «  • 

*  \ 

at  Kansas  City  *. 

.  . 

-(  • 

. 

Gobd  &  Choice  '  '* 

98 

99 

102 

103 

105 

'103 

10Z  101 

100 

96  •  95 

96 

Medium  &  Common  * 

98 

101 

105 

105 

108 

103 

100  99 

98 

94  '  94 

95 

Feeder  lambs  at  Omaha  t 

Good  &  Choice  * . 

103  . 

104 

.106 

96  .  97 

99 

99  98 

98 

Market  receipts  *  * 

.  * 

• 

.  f 

‘  Receipts  of  Cora  Belt  beef 

•  : 

.  •  ■  •  •  . 

* 

.  V  .  m 

■  •  -•  • 

‘  /  j  —  • 

,  steers  at  Chicago  3/  * 

..  ,  ,•  ;• 

. 

...  Prime  * 

50 

.  3? 

45 

60 

84 

136 

165  162 

143 

133  112 

78 

Choice  v  * 

'95 

81 

110 

119 

130 

112 

98  103 

91 

92  88 

81 

Good- •&  Commercial :  "*' 

141 

*140 

•144  . 

135 

118 

77 

64  .  68 

59 

61  80 

113 

.-Utility 

.130 

114 

.122 

116 

91 

72 

74  ,  80 

87 

89  98 

127 

Slaughter  &  meat  production* 

Number  head  slaughtered  * 

A  *  ’  1  '  .  .  •  * 

under  Federal  inspeo-  : 

.  ’  tion  3/  : 

•  * . 

, 

Cattle’  : 

103 

87 

94 

90 

97 

96 

98  105 

108 

114  106 

102 

Calves  * 

94 

85 

105 

102 

101 

•  100 

97  99 

101 

112  108 

96 

Sheep  &  lambs  * 

108 

91 

90  - 

83 

88' 

95 

■!  96  ;  105 

112 

121  106 

103 

Hogs  t 

131 

94 

99 

92 

93 

91 

75  73 

80 

104  129 

139 

Production  of  meat  under  : 

, 

Federal  inspection  3/  * 

V  i 

Beef  “  * 

105 

89 

98 

94 

98  . 

.  96 

98  104 

106 

108  102 

102 

Veal  .  -  : 

89 

77  .  . 

-  90 

89 

95 

100 

104  111 

113 

125  113 

94 

Lamb  &  mutton  * 

111 

'95 

97 

91 

92 

92 

93  101 

107 

116  103 

102 

Pork,  excl.  lard  : 

130 

94 

97 

91 

<  94 

97 

•  85  79 

78 

99  120 

136 

1/'  Normal  for  postwar  years,. 

2/  Corn  Belt 

steers 

sold  out  ,of  first 

hands.  Grade 

i  name  8 

are  those  in 

use 

since  January  1951.  3/  Part 

of  month-to-month  variation  in  total  volume  is  due  to  difference  in  length  of 

month. 

; 

- 

4 

Table  6.-  Standard  deviation  about  normal 

.  Of  l 

actual 

month-to-month  and  seasonal  changes 

•4  .  •  V 

in  prioes  received  by  farmers 

for  meat  animals 

" 

Meat  animal  *  Dec.- 

*  Jan.-*  Feb.' 

- '  March- 
• 

\April-  ]  May-  *  June-*  July-*  Aug.- *Sept.- *  Oct—* 

Nov.- 

Jan. 

. ..  March  April 

.  May  ,  ; 

June  ^ 

July]  Aug. .  Sept.  I 

•  t  * 

Oct.  4  Nov. * 

Dec. 

* 

Month-to-month  ohanges: 
' Beef • cattle  1  ‘ 

Vea3>  oalves 
Sherep  .  ; 

Lambs 

Hog8;;-  •'  '  ;  . 


Seasonal 

Hogs 


changes 


!  -  *  4.09 

4.30  ■•* 

2.83': 

1.73 

3.57  > 

2.56 

5.96' 

3.05 

3.84 

'  2.83 

2.89 

3.27 

:  t  -  3.02  '• 

4.83  , 

2.85;  • 

2.10- 

2.36 

2.75 

3.88 

-  1.89 

•  3.01 

2.77 

1.78 

2.97 

•  -.*  4.  54  : 

'  V- 

6*24 

4.63 

.3.44 

4.76 

4.06 

4.07. 

3.25 

3.61 

3.18- 

3.29 

2.34 

:  5*62 

-A4 

6.18 

5.05 

3.60 

3.78 

4.71 

3.67 

3.42 

3.83 

3.38 

2.06 

2.51 

*’  6 •59' 

9.03 

6.87  ‘ 

5.17 

8.05  : 

5.79 

10i59 

8.69 

10.35 

9.25 

4.26 

5.92 

t  '••  .  Deo 

X 

•-March’  •••;  * 

.  Maroh-May  * 

May- Sept. 

;  '  '  * 

*  Sept .-Deo. 

12.03 


11.07 


13.61 


l/ "Deviation 


_ _ : _ 

of  ratios  to  moving-  average  from  trend  value  for  "normal"  seasonality. 
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SEASONALITY  IN  HOG  PRICES 

Normal  and  Departures  from  Normal,  by  Months 
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The  chart  1.  hr—  »  that  the  .o.t  co™»  jrlc.  •>»»*•  fr.  ■»  »  *• 

the  next — those  occurrlne  in  .pproxta.t.ly  twe.ttords  of  the  25 
studied— all  fall  .lthln  the  Units  of  the  .haded  areas.  Frm  »o»berto 
Tfinnnrv  bhe  ^normal*1  postwar  experience  is  a  price  rise  of  p  \ 

Z  averS)-frL  91  percent  to  96  percent.  In  any  given  year  prices 

will  probably  go  up  more  or  less  than  5  percent.  The  probabili  y  i 
in  2  years  out  of  3.  actual  changes  will  fall  within  an  moreaseofll.6 
percent  and  a  decrease  of  1.6  percent.  Prices  thus  go  up  from  Berber  to 
January  in  most  years,  but  the  size  of  the  increase  varies  considera  ly. 

Prices  of  hogs  almost  always  rise  in  December- January  and  usually  do 

so  in  January- February,  May- June,  and  June-July.  m  24  out  o 
have  declined  in  October- November .  Declines  are  typical  also  in  September 
October,  November- December,  and  March-April.  Trends  between  other  pairs 
months  have  been  more  variable# 

Price  changes  are  somewhat  more  consistent  over  a  season  of  several 
months  than  from  one  month  to  the  next.  Thi s  i  s  s  iown  in  e 
on  page  15.  Prices  have  risen  from  December  to  March  in  21  out  of  25 
years  and  from  May  to  September  in  22  out  of  25  years.  They  have  fallen 
from  September  to  December  in  every  one  of  25  years.  Price  chalJ6e 
March  to  May,  however,  are  less  uniform;  they  frequently  go  up  ( 
years)  even  though  the  average  movement  is  downward.  And  it  must  be  - 
mitted  that  the  extent  of  seasonal  price  change  varies  a  great  d  al, 
shaded  areas  of  the  chart  are  of  considerable  size. 

The  reliability  of  seasonal  indexes  for  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  beef  oattle  can  be  indicated  in  the  same  way.  (See  chart,  p.  17. )  in¬ 
dexes  for  beef  cattle  are  not  as  useful  as  those  for  hogs,  because  the  all¬ 
cattle  averages  do  not  describe  the  trends  for  individual  classes.  The 
seasonal  pattern  in  average  prices  for  all  cattle  is  less  varia  ®  ^ 

that  in  hog  prices.  Only  in  June-July  and  December-January  have  price  changes 
been  erratic,  as  shown  by  the  wide  shaded  areas  m  the  chart.  A 
price  changes  have  been  extremely  uniform.  In  March-April  the  average  cat ,le 
prioe  has  increased  by  about  the  same  percentage  in  all  years,  and  m  S  p- 
tember- October  the  price  has  declined  by  a  fairly  stable  percentage. 

Value  for  Forecasting 

If  actual  price  trends  often  differ  considerably  from  the  normal 
trend,  of  what  value  is  the  "normal"  for  forecasting  purposes? 

The  normal  seasonal  trend  indicates  which  of  the  possible  future 
prioe  movements  is  the  most  likely  in  any  year  if  all  other  conditions  are 
approximately  normal#  To  know  this  is  often  useful • 

Moreover,  whether  or  not  the  seasonal  trend  is  likely  to  depart  fro 
normal  can  often  be  foretold  from  outlook  information.  If  business  condi¬ 
tions  and  consumer  demand  for  meat  are  trending  sharply  up  or  own,  price 
trends  for  livestock  will  ordinarily  be  tilted  up  or  down  from  norma  • 
Greater- than-normal  increases  in  livestock  slaughter  in  any  season  genera 
mean  greater- than- normal  decreases  in  livestock  prices# 

Thus  the  indexes  of  normal  seasonality  provide  a  starting  point  in 
forecasting  price  trends  for  a  month  or  a  season  ahead#  Forecasts  then  can 
be  modified  according  to  the  specific  outlook  for  the  current  season# 
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Profits  from  4  Different  Cattle  Feeding  Programs 

•  •- 

,  ».  •  1  *  * 

by  Earl  E.  Miller 

In  four  of  the  past  six  feeding  seasons  cattle  feeding  has  been 
profitable®  During  most  of  the  6-year  period  prices  were  generally  in¬ 
creasing,  with  the  result  that  relatively  higher  profits  per  head  were 
made  in  long-term  .than  in  short-term  feeding*  However,  in  the  1951-52 
feeding  season  when  prices  were  easing  off,  profits  from  short-term  and 
long-term  feeding  were  more  nearly  equal* 

•  {  * 

r  C'  »  *. 

These  and  other  conclusions  are  drawn  from  an  analysis  of  costs 
and  returns  for  four  Corn  Belt  cattle  feeding  programs  as  calculated  for 
the  last  six  years*  The  standard  programs  studied  were  based  on  reports 
of  cattle  feeding  in  Illinois  during  the  1945-46  to  1949-50  seasons  as 
adapted  to  more  general  Corn  Belt  coiiditions®__/ 

The  programs  are  typical  of  the  Corn  Belt  but  do  not  cover  the 
wide  variations  in  the  practices  of  individual  feeders.^  In  each  of  the 
four  examples,  the  calves  or  steers  are  placed  on  feed  in  the  fall* 

The  feeding  period  is  considered  to  be  11  months  for  long— fed  calves, 

10  months  for  long- fed  yearlings,  7  months  for  short- fed  yearlings,  and 

*•  x  * 

l/  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  Feeder  Cattle,  University  of  Illinois  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  September  1951,  and  earlier  reports. 
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6  months  for  short- fed  heavy  steers*  These  periods  refer  to  the  total  time 
the  cattle  are  on  the  farm  and  not  necessarily  the  time  they  are  fed  con¬ 
centrates*  In  most  cases,  cattle  are  kept  on  fall  pasture  or  on  a  ration 
low  in  concentrates  during  the  first  part  of  the  period  and  then  more  con¬ 
centrates  are  added  gradually  to  bring  them  to  full  feed*  Details  as  to 
the  kind  and  grade  of  steers  fed,  the  length  of  period,  weight  gain,  and 
feed  consumption  per  100  pounds  of  gain  are  in  table  7*  The  simple  ration 
of  corn,  soybean  meal  and  alfalfa  hay  is  representative  of  the  various 
rations  actually  in  use *2/ 

Average  returns  over  costs  of  feeder,  feed,  and  transportation  and 
marketing  costs  are  presented  in  table  8*  Costs  of  feeder  cattle  are  taken 
from  reported  market  prices  during  September-November  of  each  year*  Feed 
costs  are  calculated  on  the  feed  consumption  given  in  table  7  at  average 
prices  in  the  North  Central  States*  Transportation  and  marketing  expenses 
are  aetual  computed  charges  for  moving  a  load  of  25  steers  to  the  feed  lot 
in  the  central  Com  Belt,  and  of  fed  steers  to  market  at  Chicago,  plus 
selling  expenses*  Costs  of  labor,  overhead,  and  death  loss  are  omitted, 
as  are  credits  for  value  of  manure  and  for  gain  on  hogs  following  steers* 

Returns  per  head  over  cost  of  feeder,  feed  and  transportation  were 
largest  for  the  two  long-term  feeding  programs— $65.00  and  $76*00,  com¬ 
pared  with  $38.00  and  $44.00  for  short-term  feeding*  Moreover,  returns 
per  $100  worth  of  feed  fed  were  highest  for  long-term  operations*  The 
return  per  100  dollars  of  feed  fed  is  a  significant  indicator  of  profit¬ 
ableness  in  feeding,  especially  when  home-grown  feeds  are  marketed  through 
livestock.  Sometimes  the  feeds  utilized  in  this  way,  particularly  roughages, 
have  a  lower  alternative  value  than  the  reported  market  prices  used  here  in 
computing  feed  costs*  In  these  cases  the  net  earnings  of  the  farm  are  in¬ 
creased  more  than  the  calculated  profits  from  feeding  would  show* 

Omitting  costs  of  labor,  overhead,  and  death  loss  makes  the  longer 
term  feeding  programs  appear  more  profitable  than  they  actually  are,  since 
those  three  cost  items  are  higher  for  long-term  than  short-term  feeding* 
Nevertheless,  even  after  allowance  for  these  extra  costs  the  long-term 
operations  yielded  the  greater  profits  the  last  6  years,  because  price  re¬ 
lationships  and  trends  during  that  time  favored  them* 

It  costs  less  to  put  100  pounds  of  gain  on  a  calf  than  a  mature 
animal*  (Table  8*)  Because  of  this  difference,  feeders  are  willing  to  pay 
a  higher  price  per  pound  for  feeder  calves  than  for  feeder  steers.  They 
often  pay  as  much  or  more  per  pound  than  they  expect  to  receive  for  the 
same  animals  when  sold  as  fat  steers.  Thus  one  feature  of  feeding  calves 
is  that  most  or  all  the  profits  have  to  come  from  the  low  cost  of  gain* 

In  the  last  6  years,  as  shown  by  table  9,  70  percent  of  the  profit  from 
calf  feeding  came  from  the  net  returns  over  feed  cost.  In  a  period  less 
marked  by  increasing  prices,  this  percentage  would  be  even  higher* 

Yearling  feeder  steers  ordinarily  are  priced  lower  per  pound  than 
are  feeder  calves.  However,  it  costs  more  to  put  each  pound  of  gain  on 
yearling  steers*  Consequently,  the  profit  over  cost  of  gain  makes  up  only 

z/  In  some  areas  much  corn  silage  is  fed  to  fattening  steers.  Rations 
with  silage  were  not  set  up  separately,  but  when  silage  was  reported  fed 
by  Illinois  farmers  it  was  converted  into  corn  equivalent* 
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Table  8.-  Specified  costs  and  net  returns  in  feeding  cattle,  4  Corn  Belt 

programs,  average  1946-47  to  1951-52 
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a  rather  small  part  of  ,the  total  net  returns  from  feeding  yearling  ste  . 
Selling  the  fed  steer  iat  a  higher  price  per  pound  was^paid--the  so- 

called  price  margin  in  fee ding^-i s'- the' source  of  much  of  ^ 

yearlings.  The  relative  importance  of  those  two  items  in  total  net  returns 
often  varies  widely  frcjn  one  feeding  season  to  the.nejct.  ...In. .  «•«*»  1 dur  g 
the  past  season  profits  over  cost  of-  gain  in-  long  feeding, year  1  g 
used  in  part  to  offset  the  loss  due  to  selling  at  a  lower  price  pe  p 

than  was  paid#  *  4  '  * 

?  •  , 

Ordinarily  in  feeding  every  kind  of. cattle  except  calves  the  selling 
price  for  the  fed  steer  is’ higher  than  the  buying  price  fop  the  feed  • 

The  price  margin  comes  from  improving  the  quality  through  feeding,  and  from 
taking  advantage  of  seasonal  changes  in  price  by  buying  feeder  s  0  ft 
their  fall  low  point *3^ 

,  V  V*  *  •  •  •  4  */ 

When  yearling  steers  are  short-fed,  costs  of  feed  become  a  still 
smaller  part  of  total  costs  than  in  long  feeding,  and  returns  over  cost  of 
gain  are  a  smaller  source  of  total  returns# 


x  .  •  *  I  '  J  *■  * 

In  short- feeding  of  heavy  steers  the  feeder-fed  steer  price  relation¬ 
ships  determine  the  greater  part  of  both  costs  and: profits.  In  fact,  the 
feed  oost  for  heavy  steers  per- 100  pounds  of  gain'  is  almost -always  higher 
than  the  value  of  the  gaim  in  the  years  studied,  it  cost  $0.80  more  to  put 
100  pounds  of  gain  on  heavy  steers  than  their  Chicago  market  price  (less 
marketing  expense).  The  steer-corn  price  ratio  was  favorable. in  those  years. 
Under  less  favorable  ratios,  the  loss,  on  putting  on  gain  would  have  been 
greater.  Heavy  steer  feeding  is  considered  more,  speculative  than  other 
feeding  operations  because  of  its  greater  dependence  on  favorable  price 
margins  as  the  source  of  profits*  , 


These  data  for  four  feeding, programs  in  1946-47  to  1951-52  could  be 
used  also  to  show  in  a  rough  way  the .particular  conditions  under  which  one 
kind  of  feeding  is  more  profitable  than  another.  However,  a  clearer  and 
more  accurate  method  is  to  derive  from  the  actual,  data  the  calculated 
effects  of  certain  assumed  ^change 3  .in  $o$ts  and  prices.  Table  10  ispre- 
pared  for  this  purpose*  ~ 

Let  us  assume,,  for  instance,  that  prices  for  feeder  cattle  are 
lowered,  while  all  other  prices  and  costs  are  kept  the; same*  i  Here  the  short¬ 
term  feeders  stand  to  gain  most,  profits  are  increased  most  for  them  in 
terms  of  both  dollars  per  head  and  percent.  Short-term  operators,  more  than 
any  other  feeders,  must  "buy  right”  if  they  are  to  itiake  a  profit. 

3/  When  we  divide  the  total  net  returns  into  those  from  converting  feed  to 
weight  gain  and  those  from  selling  at  a  higher  price  than  was  paid  we  make 
a  distinction  that  is  partly  arbitrary.  As  success  in  converting  feed  shows 
up  in  the  improved  quality  of  the  steer. as  well  as  its  weight  gain,  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  price  margin.  Thus  oui*  conlpdri sons  probably  do  not  give 
full  credit  to  the  importance  of  skill  in  feeding.  Nevertheless,  the  re¬ 
lative  differences  between  programs  in -make-up  of  costs  and  .Origin  of 
profits  that  are : shown  here  are  approximately  correct,  even  though  actua 

dollar  figures  are  only  very  roughly  so. 

,  :  '  f  .  ,M,  •  » 
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■Table  10.-.  Change  in  net  returns  from  cattle  feeding  when 

.costs  or  selling  prices  are  changed 


- -  -  - - 

•  ’* 

• 

•  *  v  ; 

:  .  Change  in  net  returns 

per  steer 

for 

• 

•  - 
• 

Original 

• 

specified  changes  2/ 

Feeding 

• 

• 

• 

• 

net 

returns 

:  Purchase  j 
sprioe  of  feeck 

• 

Feed  cost 

# 1 

Selling  price,  of  fed  steer 

increased  or  decreased 

program  . ■ . 

•w  • .  » 

reduced 

• 

or  increased* 

• 

10  percent 

• 

•  - 
• 

• 

• 

'  •- 

• 

per  steer 

- 1/  . 

:  er  reduced  j 
:or  increased: 
:  10  peroent  : 

1  percent 
per 

month  3/ 

:  10 

• 

percent 

• 

• 

• 

Dollars 

"Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Calves, 

• 

t. 

9 

• 

long  fed  * 

- '  \ 

• 

• 

64.57  - 

+  11.21 

<+  11.19 

+  32  *91 

+  29.87 

Yearlings, 

• 

• 

• 

long  fed 

• 

• 

75*98 

+  16*64 

+  11.88 

+  37.29 

+  37.31 

Yearlings, 

• 

• 

0 

*  *  A 

% 

short  fed' 

• 

« 

37.90 

+  15.86  . 

+  9.31 

■  +  20.99 

+  30.04 

Heavy  Steers \ 

• 

•  . 

warn 

short  fed 

t  " 

• 

44.02 

+  20.40 

+  9.19 

• +  21.16 

+  35.21 

•  *  \  ■ 

•  * 
•  . 

, 

• 

% 

__ 

• 

• 

• 

Percent 

change  in  net 

returns 

* 

•  •%  • 

• 

•  f  , 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Calves, 

f 

• 

: 

♦ 

; 

• 

long  ’fed 

• 

i 

— 

+  17.4 

1  +  17.3 

+  51.0 

+  46*3 

Yearlings, 

• 

#  « 

*  ,  4 

long  fed 

• 

.  • 

...  ' 

+  21.9  *  • 

+  15.6 

+  49.1 

+  49.1 

Yearlings, 

• 

• 

• 

*  '  *  • 

'  »  ' 

short  fed 

• 

• 

+  41.8 

+  24.6 

+  55.4 

+  79.3 

Heavy  Steers, 

« 

• 

...  1 

short  fed 

• 

• 

.... 

•  +  ‘46.3  • 

4*  20 . 9 

+  48.1 

+  80.0 

• 

• 

• 

• 

w 

l/  Average  1946 
8  and  9. 

I- 7  to  1951-2  for  4  Corn 

Belt  programs  as  shown 

if 

in  tables 

2/  In  each  case,  all  other  costs  and  prices  remain  unchanged  from  actual 
T9 46- 7  to  19  51+ 2-.  averages. 

3/  11, -10,  7  and  6  percent  respectively  for  the  4’ programs* 
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There  is  not  much  difference  among  the  four  programs  in  the  benefits 
from  cheaper  prices  ofifeed.  At  lower  feed  costs,  the  dollar  increase  in 
profits  is  greatest  for  longer  term  feeding,  but  the  percentage  increase 
is  highest  for  short  term  feeding.  In  the  feeding  of  heavy  steers  the  feed 

. cost  per  pound  of  . gain  is  high,  allowing  a  substantial  saving  when  ft. 

prices  decline.  This  is  true  even  though  feed  is  a  relatively  small  part 

;  *  of  .  total  .. costs*  ••  *  . 

••  A  one-time,  uniform  rise  in  the  selling  price  of  fed  cattle  adds 
about  the  sajae  number  of  dollar  s' to  profits  from  each  feeding  program, 

'  Since  weights  and  selling  prices' per  head  are  nearly  alike  for  all  pro- 

. grans*  However,  the  percent  increase  is  greater  for  the  short-term  . 

•  feeding,  which  is  relatively  sensitive  to  price  change.  This  is  a  way  o 
„ repeating  that  short-term  feeding,  particularly  of  heavy  cattle,  tends 
to  be- more  speculative  than  is  other  feeding.  . 

when  selling  price's  of  fed  cattle  rise  gradually,  the  effects  are 
.  opposite.  A  steady  rise  amounts  to  a  greater  total  price  increase  over 
the  11  months  of  long-term  feeding  than'  the  6  months  of  short-term  feed¬ 
ing.  Profits  are  therefore  upped  more  for  long-term  operations.  As 
price' trends  the- past  6  years  were  genel-ally  upward,  this  example  illus¬ 
trates  why  long-term  feeding  actually  was  the  more  profitable  over  that 

time*  r  . 

These  comparisons  can  be  reversed  to  show  how  returns  from  various 
programs  respond- to  unfavorable  conditions.  V'/hen  higher  prices  must  be 
paid  for  feeder  steers,  short  feeders  are  hurt  most.  Higher  costs  of  feed 
are  a  little  more  damaging  to  long-term  feeders  than  short-termers,  though 
differences  are -not  great.  A  long,  slow  decline  in  fed  steer  prices  can 
be  very  harmful  to  long-term  feeders.  Sharp,  sudden  declines  affect  all 
feeders,  but  short-termers  suffer  more  than  others.  On  a  falling  market, 
short-term  operators  find  it  necessary  to  buy  and  sell  very  carefully, 
trying  to  pick  up  bargains  and  to  avoid  selling  during  or  after  price 
breaks.  Long-term  feeders,  on  the  other  hand,  must  emphasize  low  cost  of 

'  *  -  4  •  *  >■  ».'**-•*  *  * 

gam. 

. . Digest  of  OPS  and  NPA  Regulations  Affecting 

■  *  Heat  and  Meat  Animals 

•  This  list  supplements  those  appearing  in  earlier  issues  of 
this  Situation.  These  lists  are  compiled  for  their  refer¬ 
ence  value  now  and  in  the  future.  Questions  regarding  the 
application  of  the  regulations  should  be  referred  to  tfie 
Agenoy  administering  them. 


Issued  by  the  Office 
Reg’uIaTi  on 


of  Price  Stabilisation,  Economic  Stabilization  Agency 
- ~  -  principal  provisions 


Distribution  Regulation  1 
Revision  1,  Amendment  4 
Issued  October  15,  1952 
Effective  October  20,  1952 


Suspends  the  requirements  that  slaugh¬ 
terers  report  the  number  and  liveweight 
of  meat  animals  they  slaughter. 


Continued- 


’  .  Regulation _ 

Distribution  Regulation  1 
Revision  1,  Amendment  5 
Issued  November  24,  1952 
Effective  November  24,  1952 

DR2,  Rev#  1 

GCPR,  SR79,  Amendment  1 
CPR  92,  Amendment  10 
Issued  October  6,  1952 
Effective  October  6,  1952* 

DR  2,  Rev*  1,  Amendment  1 
CPR  92,  Amendment  12 
Issued  October  29,  1952 
Effective  October  29,  1952 

GCPR,  SR  34  Rev*,  Amendment  2 
CPR  2.4,  Amendment  18 

CPR  74,  Amendment  12 

CPR  92,  Amendment  9  ' 

CPR  101,  Amendment  8 
Issued  September  11,  1952 
Effective  September  16,  1952. 

GCPR,  SR  65,  Amendment  2 
CPR  74,  Amendment  13 
Issued  September  24,  1952 
Effective  September  29,  1952 

*•  . 

GCPR,  SR  65,  Amendment  3 
GCPR,  SR  79,  Amendment  2 
CPR  74,  Amendment  16  * 

issued  October  23,  1952  . 

Effective  October  28,  1952 


_ _ Principal  provisions 

Relaxes  registration  requirements  for 
slaughterers  ahd  eliminates  most  other 
restrictions  imposed  by  DR  1. 


Suspends  wholesale  ceiling  prices  and 
eliminates  the  requirements  on  grading 
and  grademarking  of  yearling  mutton  and 
mutton* 


Suspends  all  wholesale  ceiling  prices 
on  lamb,  yearling  and  mutton*  Also 
suspends  grading  arid  grademarking  of 

lamb* 

/ 

«• 

Transfers  the  control  of  exports  of 
sausage,  beef,  pork,  lamb,  yearling, 
mutton  and  veal  to  CPR  61,  which  permits 
a  more  appropriate  method  for  pricing 
in  the  export  market* 


Authorizes  higher  ceilings  for  certain 
processed  pork  products  to  reflect  the 
seasonal  increases  granted  in  pork* 


All owes  retailers  to  Calculate  retail 
ceilings  for  pork,  veal,  lamb. and 
mutton  on  a  monthly  or  on  a  weekly  basis 
and  make  s  othe  r  chang  e  s • 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  23' 
Amendment  5 

Issued  September  25,  1952 
Effective  September  30,  1952 


Suspends  reporting  requirements  of  CPR 
23  (Drove  Compliance  Report)  and  makes 
other  changes* 


Ceiling  Price  Regulation  24  /  j  Restores  some  steak  items  to  the  pricing 

Amendment  19  {'.schedule  and  makes  several  changes  in 

Issued  September  12,  1952“  "  \  definitions* 

Effective  September  16*,  1952  '  : 


CPR  24,  Amendment  20 
CPR  74,  Amendment  15 
CPR  92,  Amendment  11 
CPR  101,  Amendment  9 
Issued  October  10,  1952 
Effective  October  15,  1952 


Discontinues  the  requirement  of  record¬ 
ing  the  class  of  buyer  and  seller  on 
each* record  of  a  sale  and  substitutes  a 
much  simpler 'record  keeping  requirement* 


Continued- 
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Regulation _ _ 

*■  * 

.  f  •  * 

Coiling  Price  Regulation  24 
Amendment  21 

Issued  November.  12,  1952 
Effective  November  17,  1952 

CPR  24,  Amendment  22 
CPR-  74,  Amendment  17 
CPR  101,  Amendment  10 
Issued  November.  13,  1952 
Effective  November  18,  1952- 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  25 
Revision  1,  Amendment  5 
I‘ssue.d  December  - 16,  1952  .  * 

Effective  December  22,  1952- 


Qeiling  Price  Regulation  74 
:  Amendment  14 
Issued  September  25,  1952 
Effective  September  30,  1952 


5  Principal  provisions  _ _ 

* 

t  permits  the  sale  of  any  imported  un- 
j  graded  boneless  beef  (Arndt.  17  authorized 
i  New  Zealand  beef)  and  makes  other  changes 

I*  *  %  * 

:*  Broadens  the  definition  of  combination 
s'  distributor. 

*  *  r  ..... 


Grants  retailers  of  beef  in  Southeastern 
States  (OPS  retail  pricing  zones  19  and 

24)  small  increase  in  ceiling  prides  by 
using  the  same  level  of  prices  as  the 

•  Northeastern  States  (zones  17,  23  and 

25) ,  and  makes  other  miscellaneous 
change  s  • 

'Relaxes  reporting  requirements  on  sales 
to  a  defense  agency  and  makes  other 

•  changes.  •  *  -  4 

*  0  .  .  ’  ,  t.  •  * . 

•  «  •  • 


Ceiling  Prioe  Regulation  74  :  Suspends  price  controls  of  pork  sold  at 

Amendment  .18  .  ' . .  :*  wholesale.  ■  *  '.  .  ... 

Issued': November  24,  1952  '  :  ' 

,  Effective  November  24,  1952  s  -  4 


General  Overriding  Regulation  36 
Issued  September  16,  1952' 
Effective  September  22,  1952 


Establishes  the  procedure  whereby  re¬ 
porting  requirements  on  sales- made  at 
‘prices  below  the  ceiling  price  may  be 
set  aside.  ' 

:  •  . _  -  ; 


-v  v  •'  .  ,  "•  '  Index  to  1952  issues 

•  4  * 

Cattle  and  calves: 

Cash  and  gross  receipts — Jan. -Feb.,  July-Aug.- 

Feeding:  Costs  and  returns — Sept .-Oct, 

.Number  on  feed-- Jan.-Febi ,  March-April,  Sept.-Oct. 
Price  margins  in  feeding-- July-Aug, 

Profits  from  4  Different  Programs — Nov.-Dee. 
Reports  of  cattle  on  feed-- July-Aug. 

•  , 

Foreign  trade- -Kar .-Apr • ,  Nov. -Dec* 

Liveweight  of  marketings— Jan.-Feb. ,  July-Aug* 

Liveweight  of  slaughter  per  head — 1  Jan. -Feb. 
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Index  to  1952  issues 
(Continued) 

Number  on  farms  Jan*  lj  by  class  and  region-- Jan*-Feb. 

rank  of  states  in  number  and  production— Mar oh- April 
relative  to  population— May- June 
trends  and  pro  jeotions-March-April 

Outlook- -Sept .-Oct. 

Prices  for  selected  classes — Jan. -Feb.,  Sept.-Oct* 

Prices  received  by  farmers,  and  parity-- Jan.-Feb. ,  May- June 
Receipts  of  stoclcers  and  feeders,  8  Corn  Belt  States-- Jan*-Feb* 

World  numbers — March- April 

Feed? 

Balance  sheet-- Jan.-Feb. 

Hog-corn  price  ratio.  United  States  and  Chicago-- Jan.-Feb. ,  Sept.-Oct. 
Outlook--Sept .-Oct* 

Hogs: 

Cash  and  gross  receipts— Jan. -Fob. ,  July-Aug. 

Liveweight  of  marketing— Jan.-Feb. ,  July-Aug. 

Liveweight  of  slaughter,  per  head — Jan.-Feb. 

Number  on  farms  Jan.  1— Jan.-Feb. ,  July-Aug. 

Number  sows  farrowing  and  pigs  saved— Jan.-Feb. ,  May-June,  July-Aug*, 
Sept.-Oct.,  Nov. -Dec. 

Outlook — Sept.-Oct. 

Prices  for  selected  classes— Jan.-Feb. ,  March- April 

Price  received  by  farmers  and  parity— Jan.-Feb. ,  May-June 

Rank  of  states  in  number  pigs  saved  and  liveweight  production--Kar.-Apr. 

Meats: 

Canned  meat  production  and  di stributi on— March- April 
Consumption— Jan. -Feb » ,  May-June,  July-Aug.,  Sept.-Oct.,  Nov. -Dec. 

Edible  offals,  production  and  di stributi on, --May- June 
Foreign  trade — Jan.-Feb.,  March- April,  Nov.-Dee. 

Marketing  margins— Jan.-Feb. 

Outl ook —  Sept.-Oct . 

Prices,  retail — Jan.-Feb. 

Prices,  wholesale— Jan.-Feb. ,  March- April 

Production— Jan.-Feb.,  May-June,  July-Aug.,  Sept.-Oct.,  Nov.- Dec* 

Retail  Value — Jan.-Feb.,  March- April,  July-Aug.,  Sept.-Oct.,  Nov.-Dee. 

Supply  and  distribution— March- April,  May-June 

Meat  animals: 

Anthrax  outbreak — March-April 

Cash  and  gross  receipts — Jan.-Feb.,  July-Aug. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease — Jan.-Feb.,  July-Aug.,  Nov.-Dee* 

Number  Jan.  1— Jan.-Feb. 

Number  and  meat  supplies  in  relation  to  population— May- June 

OPS  and  NPA  orders — Jan.-Feb.,  March-April,  Kay- June,  July-Aug.,  Nov.-Dee. 

Prices  for  selected  classes— Jan.- B'eb. ,  Nov.-Dee. 

Prices  received  by  fanners— Jan.-Feb. ,  May-June 

Seasonality  in  marketing  and  prices  of  meat  animals — Nov.-Dee. 


Concluded  on  page  30. 
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Seleoted  Prioe  Statistics  for  Meat  Animals  1 / 


Jan. -Nov. - 


Item 


Unit 


:  1951 


1952 


1951 

Mov.,- 


Get.-  •  Nov.’-  s  Dec.- 
:  : 


Cattle  and  oalves 

Beef  steers,  slaughter  2/ 

Chicago,  Prime . . 

Choice  . . 

Good  . . . 

Commercial . . 

Utility  .............. 


{Dollars  per: 


Sioux  City,  all  grades 
Cows,  Chioago  2 / 


Utility 


Price  received  by  fanners 


Hogs 

Barrows  and  gilts 
Chicago 

160-180  pounds 
180-200  pounds 
200-220  pounds 


270-300  pounds . . . . 

All  weights  . . . . . . 

Eight  markets  zj  . . . .  do. 


Prioe  received  by  fanners 
Hog-corn  price  ratio  4 / 


Sheep  and- lambs 
Sheep 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choioe,  Chioago  . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers 
Iambs 

Slaughter,  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago..,,...,...:. 

Feeding,  Good  stnd  Choioe,  Omaha . . 

Prioe  reoeived  by  farmers 

•  t 

All  meat  animals  * 

Index  number  prioe  received  by  farmers  j 

(1910-14-100)  . . 

t 

Meat  * 

Wholesale,  Chioago 


100  pound 8 

: 

38 . 66 

- ‘  35.58 

38.17 

34.16 

34.49 

do. 

> 

36.09 

33.55 

36.09 

32.55 

32.20 

do. 

s 

33.36 

30.49 

33.03 

.  28  «,*59 

28.08 

.  f  -• 

do. 

: 

30.80 

27.10 

30.18 

2  ’3.9  7 

'23.03 

do. 

: 

28.07. 

23.72 

.26.90 

19.48 

18.63 

do. 

i 

35.83 

32.82 

36.29 

32.09 

31.37 

•  A 

do. 

: 

34.35 

•31.35 

54.45 

30.  C3 

29.32 

do. 

: 

34.41 

31.47 

34.12 

-  31.19 

30.36  ' 

1 

do. 

: 

i 

27.99 

22.29 

"27’.  22 

18.49 

14.99 

do. 

: 

24,65 

19,99 

22. S6 

15.94 

14.68 

do. 

: 

21.05 

17.19 

18.63 

13.15 

12.38 

\ 

'  * 

do. 

: 

37.30 

34.90 

35.90 

33.14 

31.40. 

do. 

: 

30.08 

27.7? 

31.63 

22.76 

22.31 

> 

do. 

: 

: 

28.95 

25.71 

'27.50 

22.00 

.21.30 

19. 

70 

t 

t 

do. 

: 

: 

t 

32.30 

28.85 

30  ..50 

23 -.80 

23 . 60 

22. 

<• 

40 

t 

t 

do. 

i 

; 

* 

20.89 

’  18.60* 

18.43 

18.45 

16.76  . 

do. 

t 

.21.58. 

19.42 

18.72 

19.05 

17.18 

do. 

> 

21.71 

19.53 

18.72 

19.16 

17.15 

do.  * 

: 

21.63 

19.36 

,18.70 

19.20 

17.12  • 

do. 

e 

21.41 

*19.01  • 

18'.  64 

19.20 

17.01 

do. 

: 

20.96 

18.53 

18.43 

19.06 

'  16.84 

'  do. 

: 

21.36 

19.02 

18.69 

. 18.85 

17.02. 

do. 

> 

21.11 

18.85 

'  18.40’ 

18.60 

16.82 

do. 

: 

18.63 

16.62 

16.61 

17.46 

-  15.49 

do. 

• 

• 

20.41 

18.40 

18.10 

18.60  • 

16.70 

16. 

00 

: 

•  m 

do.  . 

: 

2 

12.0 

.10.7. 

10.2 

11.8 

’  10.8 

: 

do. 

2 

2 

12.6 

11.1 

11.2 

12.2 

11.5 

10. 

7 

t 

• 

• 

« 

do. 

2 

• 

• 

2 

17.84 

10.75 

13.67 

5/6.45 

7.00 

• 

i : 

do. 

2 

16.48 

11.08 

14.40 

7.73 

7.25 

7  « 

,49 

• 

t  ■ 

•  do. 

2 

2 

34.63 

27.88 

'  30.80 

6/24. 7e 

22.75 

,  t 

do. 

*7/32.18 

8/22.75 

31.31 

21.25 

20.50 

t 

do. 

• 

• 

33.24 

“  25.22. 

v  29.00. 

22.20 

20.90 

19< 

,50 

414 


364 


387 


328 


310 


Iamb  oaroass.  Good,  30-40  pounds  ...... 

Composite  hog  products,  including--  lard 


71.32  pounds  fresh  and  oured 
Average  per  100  pounds  . . . , 
Retail,  United  States  average 


Lamb 


Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 
Wholesale  (1947-49  =  100)..., 
Retail  (1935-39=100)  9/.....,, 


{Dollars  per: 
r:100  pounds  : 

56.43 

54.32 

5  7. ‘2  5 

53  •  62 

52.40 

:  do. 

57.21  • 

56.16 

-  60.35 

*  53.22 

48.07 

• 

:  Dollars 

■ 

• 

• 

23.16 

20.19 

20.16 

19.59 

18.32 

:  do. 

t 

31.80 

27.72 

27.66 

26.89 

25.15 

:  do. 

♦ 

• 

26.20 

23.66 

23.53 

23.71 

21..  82 

:  do. 

: 

36.74 

33.17 

32.99 

33.24 

30.59 

:  Cents 

1  per  pound 

1 

: 

85.4 

86.4 

.  89.0 

85.4 

84.4 

:  "  do. 

: 

77  .*0 

75.9 

80,4 

73.7 

69.2 

*  .  do. 

: 

45.2- 

41  i  4 

43.9 

42.8 

40.1 

: 

: 

{ 

119 

111 

« 

118 

106 

102 

• 

f 

274 

273 

279 

274 

264 

291 


¥  - 

1/  Sv' ,  N-  S-  Y- '  Ktinoa“  City.  Omaha,  Sioux  City-,  S.  St.-  Joa.ph,  and  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis  ' 

V  Number  bushels  of  corn  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pound,  of  live  hogs.  ’  Indianapolis. 

5/  Shorn  ewes. 

6/  Wooled  lambs. 

Pr^-cos  ?or  January ,  August,  September,  October  and  November. 

8/  Prices  for  July,  August,  September,  October  and  November. 

9/  Index  of  retail  meat  prices. 


new  weights. 


UIS-63 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meats  1 / 


• 

• 

Jan.- 

■Nov. 

1952 

Item 

’  Unit 

:  \ 

1951 

• 

:  1952 

t 

1951  : 

Nov.  : 

Oot.  : 

• 

• 

Nov*  :  Deo. 

• 

« - 

Meat  animal  marketings 

Index  number  (1935-39=100)  . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

150 

155 

190 

204- 

184 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

9  Com  Belt  States 

• 

• 

: 1,000 

3,312 

3,877 

479 

1,117 

830 

691 

77C 

3,575 

3,457 

322 

OvO 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 
Number  slaughtered 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

10,881 

11,913 

1,122 

1,390 

602 

1,151 

4,641 

4,771 

457 

510 

9,246 

11,476 

922 

1 , 427 

1,069 

5,772 

55,143 

55,200 

6,531 

5,492 

n _ _ ort-ure  . ...{Percent 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

• 

• 

991 

990 

990 

968 

248 

975 

210 

221 

231 

235 

98 

97 

100 

94 

ooo 

96 

do. 


do. 
do  • 


Hogs . . . 

Average  production 

Beef,  per  head . . . 

Veal,  per  head  . . . 

Lamb  and  mutton,  per  head  . . :  do. 

Pork,  per  head  2 f  . . . y 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  2/:  do. 

Lard,  per  head . . . do. 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . :  do. 
Total  production  {Million 

Beef . spounds 


Veal 


do. 


Lamb  and  mutton . . . ***:  do* 

Pork  zj . :  do. 

Lard . 


do. 


Total  commercial  slaughter  zj 
Number  slaughtered 

Cattle  ••••• . . 

£alves  ••••••• . . 

Sheep  and  lambs  . . 

Hogs . 

Total  production 

Beef . . . 

Veal  . 

Lamb  and  mutton 

Pork  2 / . . 

Lard . . 


*1,000 

Jhead  . 

:  do. 

•  do*. 

*  do. 
^Million 
:pounds 

:  do. 

J  do. 

do. 

:  do. 


Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

Beef  . . 

Veal  . . .  % . 

•Lamb  and  mutton  ••...•••••.*..*. 

Pork  . . . 

Total  meat  and  meat  products  4 

iual  data  for  most  series  publishe 

Excludes  lard. 

3 /  Federally  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and 
T/  Includes"  stocks  of  sausage  and  sausage  rooi 
offals,  in  addition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 


•  •  •  •  • 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
[rf 


544 

118 

46 

137 

55 

36 

15 

5,885 

544 

427 

7,501 

1,979 


15,052 

7,816 

10,191 

67,777 

7,850 

904 

467 

9,113 

2,286 


547 

124 

46 

135 

56 

36 

15 

6,483 

590 

525 

7,426 

1,978 


16,214 

8,052 

12,634 

68,919 

8,484 

982 

573 

9,145 

2,319 


528 

126 

47 

131 

55 

34 

14 

588 

57 

43 

851 

221 


520 

136 

44 

130 

57 

32 

14 

720 

82 

62 

715 

176 


520 

130 

45 

133 

66 

34 

14 

596 

66 

48 

766 

194 


1,515 

1,869 

1,541 

753 

964 

820 

1,014 

1,572 

1,180 

7,856 

6,878 

7,098 

768 

933 

768 

91 

128 

105 

47 

60 

52 

1,023 

894 

936 

254 

208 

227 

125 

172 

198 

11 

12 

16 

10 

13 

16 

276 

291 

235 

499 

587 

557 

ippendix 


lis  Situation,  February  1950. 


227 

22 

19 

312 

682 


retail, 
products , 


canned  meats  and  canned  meat  products,  and  edible 


U*  S*  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D#  C« 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  $300 
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Index  to  1952  issues 
(Continued) 

Slaughter — Jan*-Feb*,  May- June 

Units  of  roughage- consuming  livestock— Mar oh- April 
Vesicular  Exanthema  disease— July- Aug* 

Sheep  and  Lambs: 

Cash  and  gross  receipts — Jan*-Feb*,  July- Aug* 

Feeding:  Costs  and  returns— Mar  oh- April 

Number  on  feed— Jan *-Feb* ,  July-Aug. 

Mohair  production  and  value — March-April 
Liveweight  of  marketings — Jan*-Feb*,  July-Aug* 

Liveweight  of  slaughter,  per  head— Jan. -Feb* 

Number  on  farms  Jan*  lj  by  class  and  region- -Jan* -Feb* 

rank  of  states  in  number  and  production— Mar*- Apr* 
relative  to  population— May- June 

Outlook— Sept. -Oct* 

Price  for  seleoted  classes— Jan. -Feb* 

Price  received  by  farmers,  and  parity- -Jan.- Feb * ,  May- June 
Receipts  stocker  and  feeders  8  Com  Belt  States— Jan*- Feb* 

Wool  production,  prioe  and  income- -March-April 
World  number March- April 


